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Of THE 



LIFE AND FAMILY 



Of TBI LATE 



REVEREND MR. LAURENCE STERNE, 



WRITTEN BY fflMSELP. 



Roger STERNE* (gnxtAaaa to Arch- 
bishop Sterne) lieutenant in Hondaside'B 
regiment, was married to Agnes Hebert, 
widow of a Captain of good fiunilj. Her 
family name was (I believe) Nuttle, though 
upon recollection, that was the name of her 
&ther-in-law, who was a noted sutler in 
Flanders, in Queen Anne's wars, where my 
father married his wifo*s daughter, (N. B. 
he was in debt to him), which was on Sep- 
tember 25, 1711, old 8tyle.^This Nuttle 
had a son by my gomdmother, — a fine per- 
son of a man, but a graceless whelp ! — ^what 



became of him I know not. — ^The family (if house m the country, and died of a broken 



any left) live now at Clonmel, in the south 
of Ireland ; at which town I was bom, No- 
vember 24, 1719, a few days after my mo- 
tlier arrived from Dunkirk. — My birth-day 



* Mr.' Sterne wu descended fkom a fkunily of that 
name in Suflblk, one of wluch nttled in Nottiogbam- 
■hire. Tbe fiillowinf (enealogy ie eztrtcted from 
Tboreiby'8 Ducatiu LeodiBcaiiB, p. S15. 

SIMOir nZBNE, of iSMmtM. 



was ominous to my poor &ther, who was, 
the day of our arrival, with many other 
brave officers, broke, and sent adrifl into 
the wide world, with a wife and two chil- 
dren ; — ^the elder of which was Mary. She 
was bom at Lisle, in French Flanders, July 
10, 1712, new style.— This child was the 
most unfortunate : — She married one Wee- 
mans, in Dublin, — ^who used her most un- 
mercifully ; — spent his substance, became a 
bankmpt, and left my poor sister to shift 
foT herself; which she was able to do but 
for a few months, for she went to a friend's 
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The amw of the fkmily. aaya Guillam, in his book of 
Heraldnr, p. 77, are, Or, achevron between three croeses 
flory, aable. The crest, on a wreath of bis colors, a 
stmtUng preper. 

Trifling circumstances are worthy of notice, when 
connected with distinpiithed characters. The arms 
of Mr. Sterne's ftmily are no otherwise important 
than on aceount of the crest having allbrded a faint 
tat one of the finest stories in " Tbo Sentimental 
Joomey.'* 



heart She was a most beautiful woman, — 
of a fine figure, and deserved a better fate. 
— ^The regiment in which my father served 
being broke, he left Ireland as soon as I was 
able to be carried with the rest of his family, 
and came to the family seat at Elvington, 
near York, where liis mother lived. She 
was daughter to Sir Roger Jaques, and 
an heiress. There we sojourned for about 
ten months, when the regiment was estab- 
lished, and our household decamped with 
bag and baggage for Dublin. — Witliin a 
month of our arrival, my father left us, being 
ordered to Elxeter ; where, in a sad winter, 
my motlier and her two children followed 
him, travelling from Liverpool, by land, to 
Plymouth. — (Melancholy description of this 
journey, not necessary to be transmitted 
here.)— In twelve months we were all sent 
back to Dublin.— My mother, with three of 
us (for she lay-in at Plymouth of a boy, 
Joram) took ship at Bristol, for Ireland, and 
had a narrow escape from being cast away, 
by a leak springing up in the vessel. — ^At 
length after many perils and struggles we 
got to Dublin. There my father took a large 
house, furnished it, and in a year and a-holfs 
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time spent a great deal of money. — ^In the 
year one thousand seven hundred and nine- 
teen, all unhinged again ; the regiment was 
ordered, with many others, to the Isle of 
Wight, in order to embark for Spain in 
the Vigo expedition. We accompanied the 
regiment, and were driven into Milfbrd- 
Haven, but landed at Bristol ; fitun thence, 
by land, to Plymouth again, and to the Isle 
of Wight; — ^where, I remember, we staid 
encamped some time before the embarkation 
of the troops— (in this expedition, from 
Bristol to Hampshire, we lost poor Joram, 
—a pretty boy, four years old, of tlie small- 
pox) my mother, sister, and myself, re- 
mained at the Isle of Wight during the Vigo 
expedition, and until the regiment had got 
back to Wicklow, in Ireland ; from whence 
my father sent for as. — We had poor Joram's 
loss supplied, during our stay in the Isle of 
Wight, by the birth of a girl, Anne, bom 
September the twenty-third, one thousand 
seven hundred and nineteen. — ^This pretty 
blossom fell at the age of three years, in the 
barracks of Dublin : — She was, as I well 
remember, of a fine delicate frame, not 
made to last long, — as were most of my 
&ther*s babes. — ^We embarked for Dublin, 
and had all been cast away by a most vio- 
lent storm; but through the intercessions 
of my mother, the captain was prevailed 
upon to turn back into Wales, where we 
staid a month, and at length got into Dub- 
lin, and travelled by land to Wicklow; 
where my father had for some weeks given 
us over for lost — ^We lived in tlie barracks 
at Wicklow, one year — (one thousand seven 
hundred and twenty) when Devijeher (so 
called after Colonel Devijeher) was bom ; 
from thence we decamped to stay half a 
year with Mr. Fetherston, a clerg3rman, 
about seven miles from Wicklow ; who be- 
ing a relation of my mother^s, invited us to 
his parsonage at Anima — ^It was in this 
parish, daring our stay, that I had that won- 
derful escape in falling through a mill-race 
whilst the mill was going, and of being 
taken up unhurt: the story is incredible, 
but known for truth in all that part of Ire- 
land, where hundreds of the common people 
flocked to see me. From hence we followed 
the regiment to Dublin, where wo lay in 
the barracks a year. In this year (one thou- 
nnd seven hundred and twenty-one) I leamt 



to write, &c. — ^The regiment ordered in 
twenty-two to Carrickfcrgus, in the north 
of Ireland. We all decamped ; but got no 
further than Drogheda; — ^thence ordered 
to Mullengar, forty miles west, where, by 
Providence, we stumbled upon a kind rela- 
tion, a collateral dcscendauit from Arch- 
bishop Sterne, who took us all to his cas- 
tle, and kindly entertained us for a year, 
and sent us to the regiment at Carrick- 
fcrgus, loaded with kindnesses, &;c. A 
most mcful and tedious joumey had we 
all (in March) to Carrickfcrgus, where we 
arrived in six or seven days. — Little Devi- 
jeher here died ; he was three years old : ho 
had been left behind at nurse at a farm- 
house near Wicklow, but was fctch'd to us 
by my father the summer after : — another 
child sent to fill his place, Susan. This 
babe too left us behind in this weary jour- 
ney. The autumn of tliat year, or tlie 
spring afterwards (I forget which) my fa- 
ther got leave of his colonel to fix me at 
school, — ^which he did near Halifax, witli 
an able master; with whom I staid some 
time, till by God's care of me, my cousin 
Steme, of Elvington, became a father to me, 
and sent me to the university, &c. &c. — To 
pursue tlic thread of our story, my father's 
regiment was the year after ordered to Lon- 
donderry, where another sister was brougJit 
forth, Catherine, still living ; but most lui- 
happily estranged from me by my uncle's 
wickedness and her own folly. I'Vom tliis 
station the regiment was sent to defend 
Gibraltar, at the siege, where my father 
was mn through the body by Captain Phil- 
lips, in a duel (the quarrel began about a 
goose !) with much difficulty, he survived, 
though with an impaired constitution, which 
was not ablo to withstand the hardships it 
was put to; for he was sent to Jamaica, 
where he soon fell by tlie country fever, 
which took away his senses first, and made 
a child of him ; and then, in a month or two, 
walking about continually witliout com- 
plaining, till the moment he sat down in 
an arm-chair, and breathed his last, which 
was at Port Antonio, on the north of the 
island. My father was a little smart man, 
active to the last degree in all exercises, 
most patient of fiitigue and disappointments, 
of which it pleased God to give him full 
measure. He was, in his temper, some- 
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what rapid and hasty, but of a kindly sweet 
disposition, void of all dcsi^; and so inno- 
cent in his own intentions, that he suspected 
no one; so that you might have cheated 
him ten times in a day, if nine had not been 
sufficient for your purpose. My poor father 
died in March 1731. I remained at Halifax 
till about the latter end of that year, and 
cannot omit mentioning this anecdote of 
myself and schoolmaster. — ^Ile had tlic ceil- 
ing of the room new wb ite- washed ; the 
ladder remained tbcrc : I one imlucky day 
mounted it, and wrote with a brush in largo 
capital IcttCTs, LAU. STERNE, for which 
the usher sovcrely whipped me. My mas- 
ter was very much hurt at this, and said be- 
fore me, that never should tliat name be 
effaced, for 1 was a boy of genius, and he 
was sure I should come to prcfennent — 
This expression made me forget tlie stripes 
I had received. — In the year thirty-twor* 
my cous'm sent me to tlie university, wliere 
I staid some time. ^Twas tlicre that I com- 
menced a friendsliip with Mr. II — » which 
has been lasting on both sides. — I then 
came to York, and my imcle got mc the 
living of Sutton: and at York, I became ac- 
quainted with your mother, and courted her 
for two years : — she owned slio liked me ; 
but tliought herself not rich enough, or me 
too poor, to be joined together. — She went 
to her sLstcr*s in S — ; and I wrote to her 
often. — I believe then she was partly de- 
termined to have mc, but would not say so. — 
At her return she fell into a consumption ; — 
and one evening that I was sitting by her, 
with an almost broken heart to see her fco 
ill, she said, " My dear Laurey, " I never 
"can be yours, for I verily believe I have 
" not long to live ! but I liavc left you every 
"shillmg of my fortune." Uiwn that she 
showed me her will. — This generosity over- 
powered me. — It pleased God that hIio re- 
covered, and I married lier in the year 1711. 
My unclef and myself w^ere then upon very 



* He was admitted of Ji^sus' Collof^e, in the iinivcr 
Hty of Cauibri4|e, 6th July 17J3, under tlio tuition of 
Mr. Cannon. 

Matrirnlntcd iXHh iMarch 1735. 

Admiitrd to the Af^t^mn of K. A. in January 1730. 

Admitti.'il M. A. at tlie cominono.'iuont of 1740. 

t Jnqiu's W«!rrin, LL. D. He wu** Prebendary of 
Dnrhani. Cnnon Rci^iiirntiur}', rn>n.'iit(ir and Trebcn- 
^ry of Vork, Rcf lor of Rinc, and Rertor of Ilornsoa 
cam Ri»ton both in tho Eant Riding of tlie county of 
Tork. lie died June [Hh, 1720. 



good terms ; for he soon got me tlie Prebend 
of York ; but he quarrelled with me after- 
wards because 1 would not write paragraphs 
in the newspapers : — though he was a par- 
ty-man, I was not, and detested such dirty 
work : tliinking it beneath me. From that 
period he became my bitterest enemy .♦•^ 
By my wife*s means I got tho living of 
Stillington : a friend of hers in the south 
had promised her, that if slie married a 
clergyman in Yorkshire, — when tho living 
becajue Micant, he would make her a com- 
pliment of it I remained near twenty 
years at Sutton, doing duty at both places. 
I had then very good health. Books,! paint- 
ing, fiddling, and shooting, were my amuse- 
ments. As to tlie Squire of the parish, I 
cannot say we were upon a very friendly 
footing : but at Stillmgton, the family of the 
G — s showed us every kindness : 'twas most 
truly agreeable to be witliiu a mile and a 
lialf of an amiable family, who were ever 
cordial friends. — In the year 1760 I took a 
house at York tor your mother and yourself^ 
and went up to London to publish | my two 
first volumes of Shandy.} In tliat year 
Lord Rilconbridge presented me witli the 
curacy of Coxwold ; a sweet retirement in 
comparison of Sutton. In sixty-two I went 



* It hatli, liowcver, bc(*n insinuated, that be for 
romo time wrote a pcriodiftal electioneering paper at 
York, in defoiru of the Whig inU'rest.— JMoatA/y Rt- 
vieio, vol. 53, ]>. 3-14. 

t A siii'cimi'n of Mr. Btorne'a ahilitieit in the art of 
designing, may be seen in Mr. Wudhul'v poems, 8vo. 
177^. 

t Tlie first edition was printed in tlie preceding year 
at York. 

§ Tlw! following iti tlu; order in which Mr. Blcrne'fl 
pnblication.-fi npitcurcil : 

1717. Tliu (.'aso of Elijah and tlm Widow of Zcre- 
phath coii>*idcre<l. a Charity Scnnon pnacliud on 
CJooil. Friday. April 17, 1747. for tl)ci,support of two 
charity-tichoulu in York. 

I'.'Ah TIm: AhuH^i) of Ompcicnce. Pot forth in a Ser- 
mon pri>acli<>d in tin.* cathedral cluirch of St. Peter, 
York, at the stimmer asnizes, before the lion. Mr. Uaron 
Ctive, and tliu Hon. Mr. Dann Smith; on Sunday, 
July i», 1750. 

1759. Vol. 1 and S of Tristram Shamly. 

1760. Vol. 1 and «! of Sjirmonp. 

17<il. Vol. 3 and 4 of Tristram Shandy. 
17C3. Vol. 5 and G of Tristram Shandy. 
17i»5. Vol. 7 and » of Tristram Sliandy. 
nfiJI. Vol. 3, 4, 5. and li of 8frmon». 
17i»7. Vol. 9 (if Tristram Shandy. 
17iV. Tlie S«ntimi'nial JiMirnoy. 
The remainder of his works were publiebcd oiler hit 
death. 
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to France before the peace was concluded ; 
and you both followed me. I Icil you botli 
in France, and in two years after, I went 
to Italy for the recovery of my health ; and, 
when I called upon you, I tried to engage 
your mother to return to England with me :* 
ehe and yourself are at length come, and I 
have had the mexpres^blo joy of seeing my 
girl every thing I wished her. 

I have set down these particulars relat- 
ing to my family and self for my Lydia, 
in case hereafter she might have a curi- 
osityt or a kinder motive to know them. 



As Mr. Sterne, in the foregoing narra- 
tive, hath brought down theacconntof him- 
self until witliin a few montlis of his death, 
it remains only to mention that he left York 
about the end of tlie year 1767, and came 
to London, in order to publish The Setiti- 
mental Journey^ whicli he liad written du- 
ring tlie preceding summer at his favourite 
living of Coxwold. His health had been 
for some time declining ; but he continued 
to visit his friends, and retained his usual 
flow of spirits. In February, 176S, he began 
to perceive the approaches of death ; and 
with the concern of a good man, and the 
solicitude of an affectionate parent, devoted 
his attention to tlie future welfare of his 
daughter. His letters, at this period, reflect 
so much credit on his character, that it is to 
be lamented some others in the collection 



* From this paaraRC K appeari that the prespnt ac> 
count of Mr. Btemc's Life and Family was writteu 
about lU montlM only befbrc his death. 



were permitted to see the light Afler a 
short struggle with his disorder, his debili- 
tated and worn-out fiame submitted to fate 
on the eighteenth day of March, 176B, at 
his lodgings in Bond-street He was buried 
at the new burying-ground belonging to the 
parish of St George, Hanover-square, on 
the 22d of the same month, in the most pri- 
vate manner ; and hath since been indebted 
to strangers for a monument very unworthy 
of his memory, on which the following lines 
are inscribed : — 

*• Near to this Pbce 

Lies the Body of 

The Reverend Laurence Sterne, A. M. 

Died September 13th, 1768 * 

Aged 53 Years. 



Ah ! moUiter oesa quiesoant. 

If a sound liead, warm Heart, and Breast hu- 
mane, 
Unsuljiied Worth, and Soul without a Stain ; 
If Mental Puw'rs could ever justly claim 
Tho well- won Tribute of immortal Fame, 
Sterne was tJie fmxn, who, with gigantic Stride, 
Mow'd down luxuriant Follies far and wide. 
Yet what tho' keenest Knowledge of Mankind 
Unscol'd to him the springs that move tho Mind, 
What did it cost him f—Kidicul'd, abus'd. 
By Fools insulted, and by Prudes accus'd ! 
In his, mild Reader, view thy future fate ; 
Like him dcepiao what 'twere a Sin to hate. 

This monumental Stone was erected by two 
brother masons ; for though he did not live to be a 
member of their society, yet, as his all-incompara- 
ble performances evidently prove him to have 
acted by rule and square, they rejoice in this op- 
portunity of perpetuating his hi^ and irreproach- 
able character to after-ages. W. & S." 



* It is scarcely necessary to observe, that this date 
is erroneous. 
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CHAP. L 

I WISH either my father or my mother, 
or indeed hoth of them, as they were in 
duty both equally bound to it, ha4 minded 
what they were about when they begot me: 
had they duly considered how much de- 
pended upon what they were then doing; — 
that not only the production of a rational 
being was concerned in it, but that pcosibly 
the happy formaUon and temperature of his 
body, perhaps his genius, and the very cast 
of his mind ; and, for aught they kAew to 
the oontraiy, even the fortunes of his whole 
house, might take their turn from the hu- 
mors and dispositions which were then 
uppermost; — ^had they duly weighed and 
considered all this, and proceeded accord- 
ingly, — ^I am verily persuaded I should have 
made a quite difierent figure in the world 
from that in which the reader is likely to 
see me. — ^Believe me, good folks, this is not 
80 inconsiderable a thing as many of you 
may think it; — ^you have all, I dare say, 
heard of the animal spirits, as how they are 
transfused fix)m father to son, &c. &c. — 
and a great deal to that purpose: — ^well, 
you may take my word, that nine parts in 
ten of a man's sense, or his nonsense, his 
successes and miscarriages in this world, 
depend upon their motions and activity, and 
the different tracks and trains you put them 
into ; so that when they are once set urgoing, 
whether right or wroog, 'tis not a halfpenny 
matter,— away they go cluttering like hey- 
go mad ; and by treading the same steps 
over and over again, they presently make 
a road of it, as plain and as smooth as a 
gaiden-walk, which when they are once 
used to, the devil himself sometimes shall 
not be able to drive them off it 

Pray, my dear, quoth my mother, have 
ymi not forgot to wind up the clock T 



Good G^--J/ cried my father, making an 
exclamation, but taking care to moderate 
his voice at the same time,— T-ZKd ever 
woman, since the creation of the worH 
interrupt a man with such a siUy question f 
Pray, what was your fiither saying 1- 
Nothing. 



CHAP. n. 



T hen, positively, there is nothing 
in the question that I can see, either good 

or bad. ^Then, let me tell you, Sir, it 

was a very unseasonable question at least, — 
because it scattered and dispersed the ani- 
mal spirits, whoso business it was to have 
escorted, and gone hand in hand with the 
Homunculust and conducted him safe to 
the place destined for his reception. 

The Homuncvlusy Sir, in however low 
and ludicrous a light he may appear, in this 
age of levity, to the eye of folly or preju- 
dice; — ^to the eye of reason in scientific 
research, he stands confessed— a being 
guarded and circumscribed with righta— — 
The minutest philosophers, who, by the 
bye, have the most enlarged understandings 
(their souls being inversely aj9 their in- 
quiries) show us incontestably that the 
Homunculus is created by the same hand,— 
engendered in the same course of nature, — 
endowed with the same locomotive powers 
and faculties with us: — ^that he consists, aa 
we do, of skin, hair, fat, fiesh, veins, arte- 
ries, ligaments, nerves, cartilages, bones, 
marrow, brains, glands, genitals, humoray 
and articulations ; — ^is a being of as much 
activity, — and, in all senses of the word, as 
much and as truly our fellow-creature as 
my Lord Chancellor of England. — ^He may 
be benefited, — he may be injured, he may 
obtain redress ; in a word, he has all thk 
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claims and rights of humanity which Tully, 
Pufibndorf, or the best ethic writers, allow 
to arise ont of tliat state and relation. 

Now, dear Sir, what if any accident had 
befallen him in his way alone! — or that, 
through terror of it, natural to so young a 
traveller, my little gentleman had got to 
his journey's end miserably spent; — ^his 
muscular strength and virility worn down 
to a thread; — ^his own animal spirits rufilcd 
beyond description, — and tliat in this sad 
disordered state of nerves, he had lain douTi 
a prey to sudden starts, or a series of mel- 
ancholy dreams and fanci&s, for nine long, 
long months together, — I tremble to think 
what a foundation had been laid fur a tliou- 
sand weaknesses both of body and mind, 
which no skill of the physician or the plii- 
losopher could ever afterwards have set 
thoroughly to rights. 



CIIAP. IV. 



CHAP. III. 



To my uncle, Mr. Toby Shandy, do I 
stand indebted for the preceding anecdote, 
to whom my father, who was an excellent 
natural philosopher, and much given to close 
reasoning upon the smallest matters, had ofl 
and heavily complained of the injury ; but 
once more particularly, as my uncle Toby 
well remembered, upon his observing a 
most unaccountable obliquity (as he called 
it) in my manner of setting up my top; and 
justifying the principles upon which I had 
done it, — ^the old gentleman shook his head, 
and in a tone more expressive by half of 
sorrow than reproach, he said his heart all 
along foreboded, and he saw it verified in 
this, and from a thousand otlier observations 
be had made upon me, tliat I should neither 
think nor act like any other man's child : — 
But alas ! continued he, shaking his head 
a second time, and wiping away a tear 
which was trickling down his cheeks. My 
TristraiiCs misfortunes began nt7ie mcmlhs 
before ever he came into the teorld ! 

— My motlier, who was sitting by, looked 
up; but she knew no more than her back- 
side what my fatlier meant ; — but my uncle, 
Mr. Toby Shandy, who had been often in- 
formed of tlic affair, — understood him very 
well. 



I KNOW tliere are readers in the world, oa 
well as many other good people in it, who 
are no readers at all, — who find themselves 
ill at ease, unless tlicy are let into the 
whole secret, from first to last, of every 
tiling which concerns you. 

It is in pure compliance with this humor 
of theirs, and from a backwardness in my 
nature to disappoint any one soul living, 
that I have been so very particular already. 
As my life and opinions are likely lo make 
some noise in the world, and, if I conjccturo 
right, will take in all ranks, professions, 
and denominations of men whatever, — bo 
no less read than the Pilgrim's Progress 
itself, — and, in the end, prove tlic very thing 
which Montaigne dreaded his Essays should 
turn out, that is, a book for a parlor-win- 
dow ; — ^I find it necessary to consult every 
one a little in his turn ; and tlierefore must 
beg pardon for going on a little farther in 
the same way : for which cause right glad 
I am that I have begun the history of my- 
self in the way I have done ; and Uiat I am 
able to go on, tracing every thing in it, as 
Horace says, ah ovo. 

Horace, I know, does not recommend this 
fashion altogether: but that gentleman is 
speaking only of an epic poem, or a tragedy 
—(I forgot which ;) — ^besides, if it was not 
so, I should beg Mr. Horace's pardon ; — for 
in writing what I Iiave set about, I shall 
confmc myself neither to his rules, nor to 
any man's rules that ever lived. 

To such, however, as do not choose to go 
so far back into these things, I can give no 
better advice than that they skip over the 
remainmg part of this chapter ; for I de- 
clare beforehand, 'tis wrote only for the 
curious and inquisitive. 

Shut the door. I was begot 

in the night betwixt the first Sunday and 
tlie first Monday in the month of March, in 
the year of our Lord one Uiousand seven 
hundred and eighteen. 1 am positive I was. 
— ^But how I came to be so very particular 
in my account of a tiling which happened 
before I was bom, is owing to anotlier small 
anecdote known only in our own family ; 
but now made public for the better clearing 
up of this point. 
My father, you must know, who was 
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originally a Turkey merchant, but had left 
off businew for some years, in order to re- 
tire to and die upon his paternal estate in 

the county of i was, I believe, one of 

the most regular men in every thing he 
did, whether it was matter of business or 
matter of amusement, that ever lived. As 
a small specimen of this extreme exactness 
c^ his, to which he was in truth a slave, he 
had made it a rule for many years of his 
life,— on the first Sunday night of every 
month throughout the whole year, as cer- 
tain as ever the Sunday night came, — to 
wind up a large house-clock, which we had 
standing on the back-stairs head, with his 
own hands : and being somewhere between 
My and sixty years of age at the time I 
have been speaking o( he had likewise 
gradually brought some other little family 
concerns to the same period, in order, as he 
would oflen say to my uncle Toby, to get 
them all out of the way at one time, and be 
no more plagued and pestered with them 
the rest of the montli. . 

It was attended but with one misfortune, 
which, in a great measure, fell upon myself 
and the effects of which, I fear, I shall carry 
with me to my grave ; namely, that from 
an unhappy association of ideas, which liave 
no connexion in nature, it so fell out at 
length, that my poor mother could never 
hear the said clock wound up, but the 
thoughts of some other things unavoidably 

popped into her head — et vice versa : 

which strange combination of ideas, the 
sagacious Locke, who certainly understood 
the nature of these things better than most 
men, afiirms to have produced more wry 
actions than all other sources of prejudice 
wliatsocvcr. 

But this by the bye. 

Now it appears by a memorandum in my 
fioher's pocket-book, which now lies upon 
the table, '* That on Lady-day, which was 
on the 25th of the same month in which I 

date my geniture, my father set out 

upon his journey to London, with my eldest 
brother Bobby, to fix him at Westminster 
school ;*' and, as it appears from the same 
authority, "^That he did not get down to 
his wife and family till the second week in 
May, following,** — ^it brmgs the thing al- 

B 



most to a certainty. However, what fol- 
lows in the beginning of the next chapter, 
puts it beyond all possibility of doubt. 

But pray. Sir, what was your 

&ther doing all December, January, and 

February 1 ^Why, Madam, — ^he was all 

that time afflicted with a Sciatica. 



CHAP. V. 

On the fifth day of November, 1718, 
which, to the era fixed on, was as near nine 
calendar months as any husband could in 
reason have expected, — ^was I, Tristram 
Shandy, gentleman, brought forth into this 
scurvy and disastrous world of ours.— —I 
wish I had been bom in the moon, or in any 
of tlie planets, (except Jupiter or Saturn, 
because I never could bear cold weather,) 
for it could not well have fared worse with 
me in any of them (though I will not an- 
swer for Venus) than it has in this vile, 
dirty planet of ours, — ^which, o' my con- 
science, with reverence be it spoken, I take 
to be made up of the shreds and clippings 

of the rest ; ^not but the planet is well 

enough, provided a man could be bom in it 
to a great title, or to a great estate; or 
could any how contrive to be called up to 
public charges and employments of dignity 

or power; ^but that is not my case ; 

and therefore every man will speak of the 
fair as his own market has gone in it ;— — 
for which cause, I affirm it over again to be 
one of the vilest worlds that ever was. 
made; — for I can truly say, that fixxn the 
first hour I drew my breath in it, to this, 
that I can now scarce draw it at all, for an 
asthma I got in skating against the wind in 
Flanders, — I have been the continual sport 
of what the world calls Fortune ; and though 
I will not wrong her by saying. She has 
ever made me feel the weight of any great 

or signal evil; ^yet, with all the good 

temper in the world, I afiirm it of her, that 
in every stage of my life, and at every turn 
and comer where she could get fairly at 
me, the ungracious duchess has pelted me 
with a set of as pitiful misadventures and 
crosB-accidents as ever small fTero sustained. 
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CHAP. VI. 



In the beginning of the last chapter, I 
informed you exactly when I was bom ; but 
I did not inform you how. No ; that pai^ 
ticular was re8cr>'ed entirely for a chapter 
by itself; — besides, Sir, as you and I are in 
a manner perfect strangers to each other, it 
would not have been proper to have let you 
into too many circumstances relating to my- 
self all at once. — You must have a little 
patience. I have undertaken, you see, to 
write not only my life, but my opinions 
also ; hoping and expecting that your know- 
ledge of my character, and of what kind of 
a mortal I am, by the one, would give you a 
better relish for the other. As you proceed 
farther with me, the slight acquaintance, 
which is now beginning betwixt us, will 
grow into &miliarity ; and that, unless one 
of us is in fault, will terminate in friend- 
ship. — O diem prtBclarum ! — Uien nothing 
which has touched me will be thought tri- 
fling in its nature, or tedious in its telling. 
Therefore, my dear friend and companion, 
if you should think me somewhat sparing 
of my narrative on my first setting out — 
bear with me — and let me go on and tell 
my story my own way : — or, if I should 
seem now and then to trifle upon the road, — 
or should sometimes put on a fboPs cap, 
with a bell to it, for a moment or two as we 
pass along,— don*t fly ofi) — but rather cour- 
teously give me credit for a little more wis- 
dom than appears upon my outside ; — and, 
as we jog on, either laugh with me, or at 
me, or, in short, do any thing,— only keep 
your temper. 



CHAP. vn. 

In the same village where my father and 
my mother dwelt, dwelt also a thin, upright, 
motherly, notable, good old body of a mid- 
wife, who, with the help of a little plain 
good sense, and some years* full employ- 
ment in her business, in which she had all 
along trusted little to her own efforts, and 
a great deal to those of dame Nature, — had 
acquired, in her way, no small degree of 
reputation in tlie world : — ^by which word 
voric?, need 1 in tJiis place inform your wor- 



ship that I would be understood to mean no 
more of it than a small circle described 
upon the circle of the great world, of four 
fhiglish miles diameter, or thereabouts, of 
which the cottage where the good old wo- 
man lived is supposed to bo the centre ] — 
She had been left, it seems, a widow in 
great distress, with three or four small chil- 
dren, in her forty-seventh year ; and as she 
was at tiiat time a person of decent car- 
riage, — grave deportment, — a woman more- 
over of few words, and witlial an object of 
compassion, whose distress, and silence un- 
der it, called out the louder for a friendly 
lifl, — the wife of the parson of the parish 
was touched with pity; and having often 
lamented an inconvenience to which her 
husband^s flock had for many years been 
exposed, inasmuch as tliere was no sudi 
thing as a midwife, of any kind or degree, 
to be got at, let the case have been ever so 
urgent, within less tlian six or seven long 
miles* riding ; which said seven long miles 
in dark nights and dismal roads, the coun- 
try thereabouts being nothing but a deep 
clay, was almost equal to fourteen ; and that 
in effect was sometimes next to having no 
midwife at all, it came into her head tliat 
it would be doing as seasonable a kindness 
to the whole parish as to tlie poor creature 
herself, to get her a little instructed in 
some of the plain principles of the business, 
in order to set her up in it As no woman 
thereabouts was better qualified to execute 
the plan she had formed than herself^ the 
gentlewoman very charitably undertook it; 
and having great influence over the female 
part of the parish, she found no difficulty in 
efliecting it to the utmost of her wishes. In 
truth, the parson joined his interest with 
his wife's in the whole afliur ; and, in order 
to do things as they should be, and give the 
poor soul as good a title by law to practise, 
as his wife had given by institution, — ^he 
cheerfiilly paid the fees for the ordinary*s 
license himself, amounting in the whole to 
the sum of eighteen shillings and four- 
pence; so that, betwixt them both, the good 
woman was fully invested in the real and 
corporal possession of her ofiice, together 
with all its rights, members, and appur^ 
temmces whatsoever. 

Those last words, you must know, were 
not according to the old form in which such 
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licenses, faculties and powers usually ran, 
which, in like cases, had heretofore been 
granted to the sisterhood; but it was ac- 
cording to a neat formula of Didius his own 
devising, who Iiaving a particular turn for 
taking to pieces and new-framing over again 
all kinds of instruments in that way, not 
only hit upon this dainty amendment, but 
coaxed many of the old licensed matrons in 
the neighborhood to open their faculties 
afresh, in order to have this whimwham of 
his inserted. 

I own I never could envy Didius in tliese 
kinds of fancies of his : — ^but every man to 
his ovm taste. — ^Did nol^Dr. Kunastrokius, 
that great man, at his leisure hours, take 
the greatest delight imaginable in combing 
of asses' tails, and plucking the dead hairs 
out with his teetli, though he hod tweezers 
always in his pocket? Nay, if you come to 
that. Sir, have not the wisest of men in all 
ages, not excepting Solomon himself, — have 
they not had their Hobby-Hobses, — their 
running horses, — ^their coins and their 
cockle-shells, tlicir drums and their trum- 
pets, their fiddles, their pallets, their mag- 
gots, and their butterflies ] — and so long as 
a man rides his Hobby-IIorse peaceably 
and quietly along the King's liighway, and 
neither compels you nor me to get up behind 
him, — ^pray. Sir, what have eitlier you or I 
to do with iti 



CHAP. vra. 

— Dtt ffitstihus nrni est dhjntlandum ; — 
that is, there is no disputing against Hobby- 
horses ; and for my part I seldom do ; nor 
could I with any sort of grace, had I been 
an enemy to them at the bottom ; for hap- 
pening, at certain intervals and clianges of 
the moon, to be both fiddler and painter, 
according as the fly stings, — ^bc it known 
to you, that I keep a couple of pads myself, 
upon which, in their turns, (nor do I care 
who knows it,) 1 frequently rido out and 
take tlic air; though sometimes, to my 
shame be it spoken, I take somewhat longer 
journeys tlian what a wise man would think 
altogether right — ^But the truth is, — I am 
not a wise man ; — and besides, am a mortal 
of so little conaeqaence in the world, it is 



not much matter what I do : so I seldom 
fret or fiime at all about it : nor does it much 
disturb my rest, when I see such great lords 
and tall personages as hereafter follow ; — 
such, for instance, as my lord A, B, C, D, 
E, F, G, H, I, K, L, M, N, O, P, Q, and so 
on, all of a row, mounted upon their several 
horses ; — some with large stirrups, getting 

on with a more grave and sober pace ; 

others, on the contrary, tucked up to their 
very chins, with whips across their mouths, 
scouring and scampering away like so many 
little party-colored devils astride a mort- 
gage, — and as if some of them were re- 
solved to break their necks. — So much the 
better, — say I to myself; — ^for, in case the 
worst should happen, the world will make 
a shift to do excellently well without them ; 
and for the rest, — why,— God speed them, 
— e'en let them ride on without opposition 
from me; for, were their lordships unhorsed 
this very night — ^*tis ton to one but that 
many of them would be worse mounted by 
one half before to-morrow morning. 

Not one of tliese instances therefore can 
be said to break in upon my rest — ^But 
there is an instance, which I own puts me 
off my guard, and tliat is, when I see one 
bom for great actions, and, what is still 
more for his honor, whose nature ever in- 
clines him to good ones; — when I behold 
such a one, my Lord, like yourself^ wliose 
principles and conduct are as generous and 
noble as his blood, and whom, for tliat reason, 
a corrupt world cannot spare one moment ; 
— when I see such a one, my Lord, mounted, 
though it is but for a minute beyond the 
time which my love to my country has pre- 
scribed to him, and my zeal for his glory 
wishes, — then, my Lord, I cease to be a phi- 
losopher, and in the first transport of an 
honest impatience, I wish theHoBsv-HoKsi, 
with all its fraternity, at the DeviL 



« My Lord, 
**I MAINTAIN this to bo a dedication, 
notwithstanding its singularity in the 
three great essentials of matter, form, and 
place : I beg, therefore, you will accept it 
as such, and that you will permit me to 
lay it, with the most respectful humility, 
at your Lordship's feet, — when you are 
upon them, — which you can be when you 
please ; — and tliat is, my Lord^ wUe!n&M«\ 



in 
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** there is occasion for it; and I will add, to 
^the best purposes toa 

M I have tlie honor to be, 
'• My Lord, 
^ Yoor Lordship's most obedient, 
" and most devoted, 

"and most humble servant, 

**Tri8trax Shahdy." 



CHAP. IX. 

I soLBVifLT declare to all mankind, that 
the above dedication was made for no one 
Prince, Prelate, Pope, or Potentate, — Duke, 
Marquis, Earl, Viscount, or Baron, of this, 
or any other realm in Christendom ; — nor 
has it yet been hawked about, or offered 
publicly or privately, directly or indirectly, 
to any one person or personage, great or 
sttiall ; but is honestly a true virgin-Dcdica- 
tkn untried on, upon any soul living. 

I labor this point so particularly, merely 
to remove any offence or objection which 
mi^t arise against it ftom the manner in 
which I propose to make the most of it ; — 
which is the putting it up fairly to public 
sale; which I now da 

—Every author has a way of his own in 
bringing his points to bear; — ^fbr my own 
part, as I hate chaffering and higgling for 
a few guineas in a dark entry, I resolved 
within myself, from the very beginning, to 
deal squarely and openly with your Great 
Folks in this affair, and try whether I should 
not come off the better by it. 

If therefore there is any one Duke, Mar- 
quis, Earl, Viscount, or Baron, in these His 
Majesty's dominions, who stands in need 
cf a tight, genteel dedication, and whom 
the above will suit, (for, by the bye, unless 
it suits in some degree, I will not port 
with it,)— it is much at his service for fifty 
guineas; which I am positive is twenty 
guineas less than it ought to be afforded 
for, by any man of genius. 

My Lord, if you examine it over again, 
it is &r from being a gross piece of daubing, 
as some dedications arc. The design, your 
Lordship sees, is good, the coloring trans- 
parent, — the drawing not amiss;— or, to 
speak more like a man of science, and 
measure my piece in the painter*8 scale, 



divided into 20, — I believe, my Lord, the 
outlines will turn out as 12, — ^the composi- 
tion as 9, — the coloring as 7, — the expres- 
sion 13 and a half, — and the design, if I 
may be allowed, my Lord, to understand my 
own dengn, and supposing absolute perfec- 
tion in designing, to be as 20, — ^I think it 
cannot well fiill short of 19. Besides all 
this, — ^there is keeping in it ; and the dark 
strokes in the Hobby-Horse (which is a 
secondary figure, and a kind of back-ground 
to the whole,) give great force to the priur 
cipal lights in your own figure, and make 
it come off wonderfully ; — and besides, there 
is an air of origiiAlity in the tmU ensemble. 

Be pleased, my good Lord, to order the 
sum to be paid into the hands of Mr. Dods- 
ley, for the benefit of the author ; and in 
the next edition care shall be taken that 
this chapter be expunged, and your Lord- 
ship's titles, distinctions, arms, and good ac- 
tions, be placed at the fh)nt of the preced- 
ing chapter : all which, from the words De 
gustibus Tum est dispiUandum^ and what^ 
ever else in this book relates to Hobbt- 
HoRSES, but no more, slioll stand dedicated 
to your Lordship. — ^The rest I dedicate to 
the MooN, who, by the bye, of all the Pa- 
trons or Matrons I can think of, has most 
power to set my book a-going, and make 
the world run mad after it 
Bright Goddess, 

If thou art not too busy with Candid and 
Miss Cuneound's affairs, — ^take Tristram 
Shandy's under thy protection alsa 



CHAP. X. 

Whatever degree of small merit the 
act of benignity in &vor of the midwife 
might justly claim, or in whom that claim 
truly rested,— at first sight seems not very 
material to this history ; certain, however, 
it was, that the gentlewoman, the parson's 
wife, did run away at that time with the 
whole of it : and yet, for my life, I cannot 
help thinking but that the parson hunself^ 
though he had not the good fortune to hit 
upon tlie design first, — ^yet, as he heartily 
concurred in it the moment it was laid be- 
fore him, and as heartily parted with his 
money to carry it into execution, had a claim 
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%D some flhare of it, — ^if not a full half of 
whatever honor was due to it 

The world at that time whb pleased to 
determine the matter otherwise. 

Lay down the book, and I will allow you 
half a day to give a probable guess at the 
grounds of Uiis procedure. 

Be it known then, that, for about five 
years before the date of the midwife's li- 
cense, of which you have had so circum- 
stantial an account, — the parson we have 
to do with, had made himself a country-talk 
by a breach of aU decorum, which he had 
<M)mmittcd against himself, his station, and 
his office : — and that was in never appearing 
better, or otherwise mounted, than upon a 
lean, sorry, jack-ass of a horse, value about 
one pound fifteen shillings ; who, to shorten 
all description of him, was full brother to 
Rosinante, as far as similitude congenial 
could make him ; for he answered his de- 
scription to a hairbreadth in every thing, — 
except that I do not remember 'tis anywhere 
eaid that Rosinante was broken winded; and 
that, moreover, Rosinante, as it is the hap- 
piness of most Spanish horses, fkt or lean, 
— ^was undoubtedly a horse at all pointa 

I know very well that the Hero's horse 
was a horse of chaste deportment, which 
may have given grounds for the contrary 
opinion: but it is as certain, at the same 
time, that Rosinante's continency (as may be 
demonstrated from the adventure of the 
Yanguesian carriers) proceeded from no 
bodily defect or cause whatsoever, but from 
the temperance and orderly current of his 
blood. — And let me tell you. Madam, there 
is a great deal of very good chastity in the 
world, in behalf of which you could not say 
more for your life. 

Let that be as it may, as my purpose is 
to do exact justice to every creature brought 
upon the stage of this dramatic work, — ^I 
could not stifle this distinction in favor of 
Don Quixote's horse ; — ^in all other points, 
the parson's horse, I say, was just such an- 
other : for he was as lean, and as lank, and 
as sorry a jade, as Humility herself could 
have bestrided. 

In the estimation of here and there a man 
of weak judgment, it was greatly in the 
parson's power to have helped the figure of 
this horse of his, — fiir he was master of a 
very handsome demi-peak'd 8addle» quilted 



on the seat with green plu^ garnished 
with a double row of silver-headed studs, 
and a noble pair of shining brass stirrups, 
with a housing altogether suitable, of grey 
superfine cloth, with an edging of black 
lace, terminating inadeep, black, silk fringe, 
poudre d'or: — all which he had purchased 
in the pride and prime of his life, together 
with a grand embossed bridle, ornamented 

at all points as it should be. ^But not 

caring to banter his beast, he had hung all 
these up behind his study-door ; and, in lieu 
of them, had seriously befitted him with just 
such a bridle and such a saddle as the figure 
and value of such a steed might well and 
truly deserve. 

In the several sallies about his parish, and 
in the neighboring visits to the gentry who 
lived around him, — ^you will easily compre- 
hend, that the parson, so appointed, would 
both hear and sec enough to keep his phi- 
losophy from rusting. To speak the truth, 
he never could enter a village, but he caught 

the attention of both old and young. 

Labor stood still as he passed, — ^the bucket 
hung suspended in the middle of the well, 
— ^the spinning-wheel forgot its round, — 
even chuck-farthing and shuflle-cap them- 
selves stood gaping till he had got out of 
sight; and as his movement was not of the 
quickest, he had generally time enough 
upon his hands to make his observations, — 
to hear the groans of the serious, — and the 
laughter of Uie liglit>heartcd : all which he 
bore with excellent tranquillity. — His char- 
acter was, — he loved a jest in his heart, — 
and as he saw himself in the true point of 
ridicule, he would say he could not be angry 
with others for seeing him in a light in which 
he so strongly saw liimself ; — so that to his 
friends, who knew his foible was not the 
love of mcmey, and who therefore made 
the less scruple in tiemtering the extrava- 
gance of his humor, — instead of giving the 
true cause, — he chose rather to join in the 
laugh against himself; and as he never 
carried one single ounce of flesh upon his 
own bones, being altogether as spare a 
figure as his beast, — ^he would sometimes 
insist upon it, that the horse was as good as 
the rider deserved ; — ^that they were, cen- 
taur-like, both of a piece. At other times, 
and in other moods, when his spirits were 
above the temptation of falsenivV- ^<^^^sdS&. 
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say, he found himself ^oin^ ofi' fast in a 
consumption; and, with j^at jrravity, 
would pretend, he could not bear the sight 
of a fat horse, without a dejection of heart, 
and a sensible alteration in his pulse ; and 
tliat he had made choice of the lean one lie 
rode upon, not only to keep himself in coun- 
tenance, but in spirits. 

At ditFerent times he would give fifty 
humorous and apposite reasons for riding 
a meek-spirited jade of a brokenwindo<l 



fuse him ; the upshot of which was gene- 
rally this, tlmt his IiorHC was either clapped, 
or spavined, or greazod ; or he was tw^ittcr- 
bonwl, or bnikcn winded, or somethinfr, in 
short, or other had bt^fallen him, which 
would let him carry no Hesh; — so that he 
hod every nine or ten months a bad horse 
to get rid of, — and a good horse to purcliase 
in his stead. 

What the loss in such a balance might 
amount to, rmnmunibits annis^ I would 



horse, preferably to one of mettle ; — for on leave to a special jury of siifferer« in the 
such a one he could sit mechanically, and i same traffic, to determine ; — ^but let it be 
meditate aa delightfully de vanitatc mundi I what it would, the honest gentleman bore 
€t fufrd stpculi, as with the advantage of a it for many years without a nmrniur, till at 
dcatirs-heail before him ; — that, in all other length, by rc|)eated ill accidents of the kind, 
exercitations, he could spend his time, as he Ibund it necessary to take the thing 
he rode slowly along, — to as much account under consideration ; and, upon weighinor 



as in his study ; — that he could draw up an 
argument in his sermon,— or a hole in his 
breeches, as steadily on the one as in the 
other ; — that brisk trotting and slow argu- 



the whole, and summing it up in his mind, 
he found it not only disproportioned to his 
other expenses, but withal so hca>'y an arti- 
cle in iti«elf as to disable him from any otlicr 



mentation, like wit and judgment, were -act of generosity in his parish; besides this, 
two incompatible movements. — But that ; he considered that with half the sum thus 
upon his steed, he could unite and reconcile gallnjHjd away, he could do ten times nB 



every thing; — he could compose his ser- 
mon, — ^he could compose his cough, — and, 
in case nature gave a call that way, he 
could likewise compose himself to sleep. — 
In short, the parson upon such cncouutcrs 
would assign any cause but the true cause ; — 
and he withheld the true one, only out of a 
nicety of temper, because he tliought it did 
honour to him. 

But the truth of Uie story was as follows : — 
In the first years of this gentleman's life, 
and alx)ut tlio time when tlie superb saddle 
and bridle were purchased by him, it had 
been his manner, or vanity, or call it w^hat 
you will, — to run into the opposite extreme. 
— ^In the language of the country where he 
dwelt, he wau said to have loved a good 
horse, and generally had one of the best 
in the whole parish standing in his stable 
a1wa3r8 ready for saddling ; and as the near- 
est midwife, as I told you, did not live nearer 
to the village than seven miles, and in a 
vile country, it so fell out that tlie poor gen- 
tleman was scarce a whole week together 
without some piteous application ^r his 
beast : and as ho was not an unkind-hearted 
nmo, and every case was more pressing and 
more distressful than the last, — os mach as 
he loved liis beast, he had never a heart to re- 



much good ; — and what still weighed rnor« 
witli him than all other considerations put 
togetlier, was this, that it confined all hi^ 
charity into one particular channel, and 
where, as he fancied, it was the least 
wanted ; namely, to tlie child-bearing and 
child-getting part of his parish ; reserving 
nothing fJ)r tlio impotent, — nothing for the 
aged, — ^nothing for the many comfortless 
scenes he was hourly called forth to visit, 
where jwverty, and sickness, and affliction 
dwelt to£fctIicr. 

For these reasons he resolved to discon- 
tinue the expense ; and there appeared lint 
two possible ways to extricate him clearly 
out of it; and these were, either to make it 
an irrevocable law never more to lend his 
steed upon any application whatever,— or 
else be content to ride tlic last poor devil, 
such as they had made him, with all his 
aches and mfirmitics, to tlie very end of 
the chapter. 

As he dreaded hiApwn canBtancj in the 
first, — he very cheerfully betook himself to 
the second ; and though he coiild very well 
have explained it, as I said, to his honour,— 
yet, far that very reason, ho had a spirit 
above it; choosing rather to bear tlie con- 
tempt of liis enemies and the laugliter of 
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his friends, than undergo the pain of telling 
a story which might seem a panegyric upon 
himself! 

I have the highest idea of the spiritual 
and refined sentiments of this reverend 
gentleman, from this single stroke in his 
character, which I think comes up to any 
of the honest refinements of tlie peerless 
knight of La Mancha, whom, by the bye, 
with all his follies, I love more, and would 
actually have gone farther to have paid a 
visit to, than the greatest hero of antiquity. 

But tliis is not the moral of my story : Uie 
thing I had in view was to show the temper 
of tlie world in the whole of this afiair. — 
For you must know, tliat so long as this 
explanation would have done the parson 
credit, — ^the devil a soul could find it out : — 
I suppose his enemies would not, and that 

his friends could not But ^fio sooner 

did he bestir himself in behalf of the mid- 
wife, and pay the expenses of the ordinary*s 
license to set her up, — ^but the whole secret 
came out ; every horse he had lost, and two 
horses more than ever he had lost, with all 
the circumstances of their destruction, were 
known and distinctly remembered. — The 
story ran like wildfire ; — *^ The parson had 
** a returning fit of pride which had just 
** seized him, and he was going to be well 
^ mounted once again in his life ; and if it 
'* was 80, 'twas plain as the sun at noon-day, 
**he would pocket tlie expense of the li- 
** cense ten times told, the very first year : — 
" 80 that every body was lefl to judge what 
" were his views in this act of charity." 

Wliat were his views in this, and in 
every other action .of his life, — or rather 
what were the opinions which floated in 
the brains of other people conceming it, 
was a thought which too much floated in 
his own, and too often broke in upon his 
rest, when he should have been sound asleep. 

About ten years ago, this gentleman had 
the good fortune to be made entirely easy 
upon that score, — ^it being just so long since 
he left his pariah, — and the whole world at 
the same time, behind him ;•— and stands ao- 
ooantable to a Judge of wh(mi he will have 
no cftuse to complain. 

Bat there if a Vitality attends the actions 
of some men: order them as they will, they 
fMMi through a certain medium, which so 
twists and lefiicls them from their true 



directicms, that, with all the titles to praise 
which a rectitude of heart can give, the 
doers of them are nevertheless forced to 
live and die without it 

Of the truth of which, this gentleman 

was a painful example. ^But to know 

by what moans this came to pass,— and to 
make that knowledge of use to you, I insist 
upon it that you read the two following 
chapters, which contain such a sketch oi 
his life and conversation, as will carry its 
moral along with it — When this is done, 
if nothing stops us in our way, we shall go 
on with tlxG midwife. 



CHAP. XI. 



YoRicK was this parson's name, and, 
what is very remarkable in it (as appears 
from a most ancient account of the family, 
wrote upon strong vellum, and now in peiv 
feet preservation,) it had been exactlj^.so 

spelt for near, ^I was within an ace of 

saying nine hundred years; — but I would 
not shake my credit in telling an improbable 
truth, however indisputable in itself; — and 
therefore I shall content myself with only 

saying, it had been exactly so spelt, 

without the least variation or transposition 
of a single letter, for I do not know how 
long ; which is more than I would venture 
to say of one half of the best surnames in 
tlio kingdom : which, in a course of years, 
have generally undergone as many chops 
and changes as their owners. — ^Has this 
been owing to the pride, or to the shame 
of the respective proprietors? — In honest 
truth, I think sometimes to the one, and 
sometimes to the other, just as the tempta^ 
tion has wrought But a villanous affair it 
is, and will one day so blend and confound 
us all together, that no one shall be able to 
stand up and swear, ** That his own great- 
" grandfiither was the man who did either 
" this or that" 

This evil had been sufficiently fenced 
against by the prudent care of the Yorick 
family;— 4md their religious preservation 
of these records I quote, which do farther 
infbnn us. That the family was originally 
of Danish extraction, and had been trans- 
planted into Eingland as eaxlif «a ybl >te 
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reign of Horwcndillus, king of Denmark, 
in whose court, itsccme, on ancestor of this 
Mr. Yorick, and from whom lie was lineally 
descended, held a considerahle post to the 
day of his death. Of what nature this con- 
eiderable post w^as, tliis record saith not ; — 
it only adds, That for near two centuries, 
it had been totally abolished, as altogether 
unnecessary not only in that court, but m 
every other court of the Christian world. 

It has often come into my head, that this 
post could be no other tlian that of Uie king's 
chief jester, — and that Hamlet's Yorick, 
in our Shakspcarc, many of whose plays, 
you know, are founded upon authenticated 
facts, was certainly the very man. 

I have not the time to look into Saxo- 
Grammaticus*s Danish History, to know 
the certainty of tliis, — ^but if you have lei- 
sure and can easily get at the book, you 
may do it full as well yourself. 

I had just time in my travels tlirough 
Denmark, with Mr. Noddy's eldest son, 
whom, in the year 1741, 1 accompanied as 
governor, riding along with him at a pro- 
digious rate through most parts of Europe, 
ond of which original journey performed 
by us two, a most delectable narrative will 
be given in the progress of this work ; — I 
had just time, I say, and tliat was all, to 
prove the truth of an observation made by 
a long sojourner in that country; 



namely, "That Nature was neither very 
"lavish, nor was she very stingy in her 
" gifts of genius and capacity to its inhab- 
" itants ; — biut, like a discreet parent, was 



" moderately kind to them all ; observing 

'- such an equal tenor in the distribution oflbe some mixture of unlucky wit at the 



"her favors, as to bring them, in those 
" points!, pretty nearly to a level with each 
"other; so that you will meet with few 
" instances in that kingdom of refined parts ; 
" but a great deal of good plain household 
'* understanding amongst all ranks of people, 
*• of which every body has a shore ; " which 
is, I think, very right 

With us, you see, the case is quite differ- 
ent : — ^wo arc all upe and downs in this mat- 
ter ; — ^you are a great genius ;— or 'tis fifty 
to one, Sir, jovl are a great dunce and a 
blockhead ; — ^not that there is a total want 
of intermediate steps ; — ^no^ wo ore not so 
irregular as that comes to; — but the two 
extremes arc more common, and in a greater 



degree in this unsettled island, where Na« 
ture, in her gifts and dispositions of this 
kind, is most whimsical and capricious; 
Fortune herself not being more so in the 
bequest of her goods and chattels than she. 
Tliis is all tliat ever staggered my &ith 
in regard to Yorick's extraction, who, by 
what I can remember of him, and by aU 
tlie accounts I could ever get of him, seemed 
not to have had one single drop of Danish 
blood in his whole crasis : in nine hundred 
years, it might possibly have all run out; 

1 will not philosophize one moment 

with you about it : for happen how it would, 
the fact was this: — ^Tliat instead of thai 
cold phlegm and exact regularity of sense 
and humors you would have looked for in 
one so extracted, — he was, on the contrary, 
OS mercurial and sublunatcd a composition, 
— as hetcroclitc a creature in all his de- 
clensions, with as much life and whim, 

and gaite de cocur about him, as the kind- 
liest climate could have engendered and 
put together. With all this sail, poor Yorick 
carried not one ounce of ballast ; he was 
utterly unpractised in the world; and, at 
the age of twenty-six, knew just about ai 
well how to steer his course in it as a 
romping unsuspicious girl of thirteen : so 
that upon his first setting out, tlie brisk 
gale of his spirits, as you will imagine, ran 
him foul ten times in a day of somebody's 
tackling ; and as the grave and more slow- 
paced were oftonest in his way, -yoo 

may likewise imagine, 'twas with such he 
had' generally tlie ill luck to get the most 
entangled. For aught I know% there mig^t 



bottom of BMch fracas: ^for, to speak the 

truth, Yorick had on invincible dislike and 
opposition in his nature to gravity ; — ^not to 
gravity as such; — ^for where gravity wu 
wanted, he would be the most grave or 
serious of mortal men for days and weeks 
together; but he was an enemy to the 
afiTcctation of it, and declared open war 
against it, only as it appeared a cloak for 
ignorance, or for folly: and then, whenever 
it fell in his way, however sheltered and 
protected, he seldom gave it much quarter. 
Sometimes, in his wild way of talking, 
he would say, that Gravity was an errant 
scoundrel, oxid, he would add,— of tiie mosi 
dangerous kind too, — because a sly one ; 
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nd tfast he verily believed, more hooeBt 
rell-meiiiiiig people were bubbled out of 
heir goods and money by it in one twelve- 
Donth, than by pocket-picking and shop- 
ifting in seven. In the naked temper which 
. merry heart discovered, he would say 
here was no danger, — but to itself: — 
i^hercas the very essence of gravity was 
esign, and consequently deceit ; — ^*twas a 
aught trick, to gain credit of the world for 
nore sense and knowledge than t man was 
vorth; and that, with all his pretensions, — 
t was no better, but often worse, than what 
. French wit had long ago defined it, viz, 
1 mysterious carriage of the body, to cover 
he defects of the mind: — which definition 
»f gravity, Yorick, witli great imprudence, 
vould say, deserved to be wrote in letters 
>f gold. 

But, in plain truth, he was a man un- 
lackneyed and unpractised in the world; 
ind was altogether as indiscreet and foolish 
in every other subject of discourse where 
x>licy is wont to impress restraint Yorick 
lad no impression but one, and that was 
vhat arose from the nature of the deed 
poken of; which impression he would 
tsually translate into plain English, without 
ny periphrasis ; — and too oft without much 
listinction of either person, time, or place; 
-«> that when mention was made of a piti- 

ul or an ungenerous proceeding, ^he 

lever gave himself a moment's time to re- 

lect who was the hero of the p;ece, 

vhat his station, or how far he had power 

o hurt him hereafter ; but, if it was a 

lirty action, — without more ado, — ^The man 
vas a dirty fellow ; — and so on. — And as 
lis comments had usually the ill fate to be 
erminated either in a hon mot, or to be en- 
ivened throughout with some drollery or 
lumor of expression, it gave wings to 
iforick*s indiscretion. In a word, though 
le never sought, yet, at the same time, as 
le seldom shunned, occasions of saying 
vhat came uppermost, and without much 

»remony, ^hc had but too many tcmptar 

ions in life, of scattering his wit and his 
lomor, — his gibes and his jests, about him. 
^They were not lost for want of gath- 
ering. 

What were the consequences, and what 
VBfl Yorick's catastrof^e thereupon, you 
vin read in the next chapter. 

C 



CHAP XIL 



Thb Mortgager and Mortgagee difi^jthe 
one from the other not more in length cf 
purse, than the Jester and Jestee doin that 
of memory. But in this the comparison 
between them runs, as the scholiasts call it, 
upon all-four ; which, by the bye, is upon 
one or two legs more than some of the best 
of Homer*s can pretend to; — ^namely. That 
the one raises a sum, and the other a laugh 
at your expense, and thinks no more about 
it Interest, however, still runs on in both 
cases; — ^the periodical or accidental pay- 
ments of it, just serving to keep the mem- 
ory of the afiair alive ; till, at length, in 
some evil hour, — ^pop comes the creditor 
upon each, and by demanding principal upon 
the spot, together with full interest to the 
very day, makes them both feel the full 
extent of their obligations. 

As the reader (for I hate your tfs) has a 
thorough knowledge of human nature, I 
need not say more to satisfy him, that my 
Hero could not go on at this rate without 
some slight experience of these incidental 
mementoes. To speak the truth, he had 
wantonly involved himself in a multitude 
of small book-debts of this stamp, which, 
notwithstafiding Eugenius*s frequent ad- 
vice, he too much disregarded; thinking, 
that as not one of them was contracted 
through any malignancy; — but, on the con- 
trary, from an honesty of mind, and a mere 
jocundity of humor, they would all of them 
be crossed out in course. 

Eugenius would never HAml this; and 
would oflen tell him, that one day or other 
he would certainly be reckoned with ; and 
he would ofien add, in an accent of sorrow- 
ful apprehension, — to the uttermost mite. 
To which Yorick, with his usual careless- 
ness of heart, would as often answer with 
a pshaw !— and if the subject was started in 
the fields, — with a hop, skip, and a jump at 
the end of it; but if close pent up in the 
social chimney-comer, where the culprit 
was barricado'd in with a table and a couple 
of arm-chairs, and could not so readily fly 
off in a tangent, Eugenius would then go 
on with his lecture upon discretion, in 
words to this purpose, tliough somewhat 
better put together : — 

Trufct lur, dear Yotvck^ \ViS& >KK«vr) 
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pleasantry of thine will sooner or later bring 
thee into scrapes and difficulties, which no 

afler-wit can extricate thee out of. ^In 

these sallies, too ofl, I see it happens, that 
a person laughed at considers himself in 
tlie light of a person injured, with all the 
rights of such a situation belonging to him; 
and when thou vie west him in that light 
too, and reckonest up his friends, his family, 
his kindred, and allies,— and musterest 
up with them the many recruits which will 
list under him from a sense of common 

danger, *tis no extravagant aritlmictic 

to say, that for every ten jokes, — thou hast 
got an hundred enemies ; and till thou hast 
gone on, and raised a swarm of wasps about 
tliinc ears, and art lialf stung to death by 
them, thou wilt never be convinced it is so. 

I cannot suspect it in the man whom I 
esteem, that there is the least spur from 
spleen or malevolence of intent in these 
sallies; — ^I believe and know them to be 
truly honest and sportive: — ^but consider, 
my dear lad, that fools cannot distinguish 
this, — and that knaves will not: and that 
thou knowest not what it is either to pro- 
voke the one, or to make merry with the 
other : whenever they associate for mu- 
tual defence, depend upon it, they will carry 
on the war in such a manner against thcc, 
my dear friend, as to make thee heartily 
sick of it, and of thy life toa 

Revenge from some baneful comer shall 
level a tale of dishonor at thee, which no 
innocence of heart or integrity of conduct 
shall set right— The fortunes of thy 
house shall totter; — thy character, wjycli 
led the way to them, shall bleed on every 
side of it; — thy faith questioned, — tliy 
works belied, — thy wit forgotten, — thy 
learning trampled on. To wind up the last 
scene of thy tragedy. Cruelty and Coward- 
ice^ twin ruffians, hired and set on by Mal- 
ice in the dark, shall strike together at all 

thy infirmities and mistakes; ^tlie best 

of us, my dear lad, lie open there, and 

trust me, trust me, Yorick, when to 

gratify a private appetite^ it is once re- 
solved upon, that an innocent and an help- 
less creature shall Im' sacrifircd, Uis an easy 
matter to pick up sticks enough from any 
thicket wlicre it has strayed, to make afire 
to offer it up with, 

Yorick scarce over heard this sad vatici- 



nation of his destiny read over to him, but 
with a tear stealing from his eye, and a 
promissory look attending it that he was re- 
solved, for the time to come, to ride his tit 
with more sobriety. — But, alas, too late !^ 
a grand confederacy, with ***** and ***** at 
the head of it, was formed before the fint 
prediction of it — The whole plan of attack; 
just as Eugenius had foreboded, was put in 
execution all at once, — with so little mercy 
on the side of the allies, — and so little bus* 
picion in Yorick, of what was carrying on 
against him, — tliat when he thought, gooi 
easy man! full surely preferment was o* 
ripening, — they had smote liis root, and then 
he fell, as many a wortliy man had fidlen 
before him. 

Yorick, however, fought it out with all 
imaginable gallantry for some time; till, 
overpowered by numbers, and worn out at 
lengtli by the calamities of tlie war, — but 
more so by the ungenerous manner in wliich 
it was carried .on, — ^lie threw down the 
sword ; and, though he kept up his spirits 
in appearance to the lost, he died, never 
tlielcsss as was generally Uiouglit, qoite 
broken-hearted. 

What inclined Eugenius to tlio 
opinion, was as follows : — 

A few hours before Yorick breathed 
last, Eugenius stept in, with an intent to 
take his last sight and last farewell of him. 
Upon his drawing Yorick*s curtain, and ask- 
ing how he felt himself, Yorick, lookin|^ 
up in his face, took hold of his hand,— and, 
after tlianking him for the many tokens of 
his friendship to him, for which, he said, if 
it was tlieir fate to meet hcreallcr, he would 
thank him again and again, — ^lie told him, 
he was witliin a few hours of giving his 
enemies the slip for ever. — I hope not, an- 
swered Eugenius, with tears trickling down 
his cheeks, and with tlie tenderest tone tliat 
ever man spoke, — I hope not, Yorick, said 

he. Yorick replied with a look up, and a 

gentle squeeze of Eugenius's liand, and that 
was all — but it cut Eugenius to his heart 

Come, come, Yorick, quoth Eugenius, 

wiping his eyes, and summoning up the man 
within him, — my dear lad, be comforted, — ^Ict 
not all thy spirits and fortitude f()rsakc thee 
at tliis crisis when thou most want^st Uicm; 
who knows what resources arc in store. 



and what the power of God may yet do for 
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th oo Y orick laid his hand upon his heart, 
and gently shook his head.— For my part, 
omtiniisd Eugenius, crying bitterly as he 
ottered the words, — ^I declare I know not, 
Yorick, how to part with thee ; and would 
gladly flatter my hopes, added Eugenius, 
dieering up his voice, that there is still 
enough left of thee to make a Bishop, and 

that I may live to see it 1 beseech thee, 

Eugenius, quoth Yorick, taking off his night- 
cap, as well as he could with his left hand — 
his right being still clasped close in that of 
Eugenius, — ^I beseech thee to take a view 

of my head. 1 see nothing that ails it, 

replied Eugenius. Then alas! my friend, 
said Yorick, let me tell you, that 'tis so 
bruised and misshapen with the blows which 
***** and *♦"*" and some others have so un- 
handsomely given me in the dark, that I 
might say with Sancho Pan^a, that, should 
I recover, and ** mitres thereupon be sufiered 
" to rain down from Heaven as thick as hail, 
'♦ not one of them would fit it"— Yorick's 
last breath was hanging upon his trembling 

lips, ready to depart as he uttered this ; 

yet still it was uttered with something of 

a Cervantic tone ; and as he spoke it, 

Eugenius could perceive a stream of lam- 
bent fire lighted up fer a moment in his 
ey^:—— faint picture of those flashes of 
bis spirit, which (as Shokspcarc said of his 



aiicestor) were wont to set the table m a 
roar! 

Eugenius was convinced from this, that the 
heart of his friend was broke : he squeezed 
his hand,— -end then walked softly out of 
the room, weeping as he walked. Yorick 
followed Eugenius with his eyes to the door 
— ^he then dosed them,— and never opened 
them more. 

He lies buried in the comer of his church- 
yard in the parish of , under a plain 
marble slab, which his friend Eugenius, by 
leave of his executors, laid upon his grave, 
with no more than these three words of in- 
scription, serving both fi)r his epitaph and 
elegy: — 



K^Olld, ^OOT- ^l/o7^Cc4^/ I 



Ten times a day has Yorick's ghost the 
consolation to hear his monumental inscrip- 
tion read over with such a variety of plain- 
tive tones as denote a general pity and ei^ 

teem for him: a footway cnssing the 

church-yard, close by the side of his grave, 
— not a passenger goes by without stopping 
to cast a look upon it,— end sighing, as he 
walks on, 

ALAS, POOR YORICK ! 
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It 18 00 long nnoe the reader of this rhap- 
lodical work has been parted from the mid- 
vifev that it is high time to mention her 
igain to him, merely to put him in mind 
iiat there is such a body still in the world, 
ind whom, upon the best judgment I can 
hna upon my own plan at present, I am 
l^dung to introduce to him for good and aU : 
but as fre^ matter may be started, and 
nfudi unexpected business ftll out betwixt 
iie reader and myselfi which may require 
jnmediate dispatch,— —*twas right to take 
»re that the poor woman diould not be 
lost in the mean time ; because, when ehe 
is wanted, we can no way do without her. 

I think, I told you that this good woman 
W9B a person of no small note and coose- 
lucnce throughout our whole ^village and 
township ; — that her fiune had spread itself 
to the very out-edge and circumference of 
that circle of importance, of which kind 
?veiy soul living, whether he has a shirt 
to his back or not— has one surrounding 
iim ; — which said circle, by the way, when- 
3ver it is said that such a one is of great 
sreight and importance in the worlds- — I 
iesire may be enlarged or contracted in 
four worship*s fimcy, in a compound ratio 
yt the station, profession, knowledge, abili- 
ties, height and depth (measuring both ways) 
sf the personage brought before you. 

In the present case, if I remember, I 
fibred it about four or five miles; which not 
only comprehended the whole parish, but 
extended itself to two or three of the ad- 
jacent hamlets in the skirts of the next 
parish; which made a considerable thing 
of it. I must add, that she was, moreover, 
very well looked on at one large grange- 
house, and some other odd houses and farms 
within two or three miles, as I said, from 
the smoke of her own chimney :— but I 
must here, once for all, inform you, that all 
this will be more exactly delineated and 
BxplainM in a map, now in the hands of the 
engraver, which, with many other pieces 
ind developments of this work, will be 
added to the end of the twentieth volume, — 
net to swell the work,-— I detest the thought 
dT such a thing ; — but by way of comment- 
iry, schnlimn, illustration, and key to such 
pusages, iDcideBts, or innuendoes as dwll be 



thou^t to be either of private interpretap 
tion, or of dark or doubtful meaning, after 
my Life and Opinions shall have been read 
over (now donH forget the meaning of the 
word) by all the loorU:— which, betwixt 
you and me, and in spite of all the gentle- 
men-reviewers in Great Britain, and of all 
that their worships shall undertake to write 
or say to the contrary,— 4 am determined 
shall be the case. — ^I need not tell your 
Worship that all this is spoke in oonfidoice. 



CHAP. XIV. 



\ 



Ufoii looking into my mother's marriage- 
settlement, in order to satisfy myself and 
reader in a point necessary to be cleared 
up, before we could proceed any farther in 
this history, — ^I had the good fortune to pop 
upon tho very thing I wanted before I had 
read a day and a. half straight forwpurds: — 
it might have taken me up a month; — 
which shows plainly, that when a man sits 
down to write a history, — ^though it be but 
the History of Jack Hickathrifl or Tom 
Thumb, he knows no more than his heels 
what lets and confounded hindrances he is 
to meet with in his way,— or what a dance 
he may be led, by one excursion or another, 
before all is over. Could a historiographer 
drive on his history, as a muleteer drives on 
his mule,— «traight forward; — ^for instance, 
from Rome all tlie way to Loretto, without 
ever once turning his head aside, either 

to the right hand or to the lefl he might 

venture to foretell you to an hour when he 

should get to his journey's end ; but the 

thing is, morally speaking, imposBible ; for 
if he is a man of tho least spirit, he will 
have fifty deviati(»)s from a straight line 
to make with this or that party as he goes 
along, which he can noways avoid. He will 
have views and prospects to himself per- 
petually soliciting his eye, which he can no 
more help standing still to look at than he 
can fly; he will, moreover,' have various 

Accounts to reconcile. 

Anecdotes to pick up, 

Inscriptions to make out. 

Stories to weave in. 

Traditions to shift, 

Penmiages to call upou^ 
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Panegyrics to paste up at this door, 
Pasciuinadcs at that ; a ll which botli 
the man and the mule arc exempt from. 
To sum up all, There are archives at every 
stage to be look'd into, and rolls, records, 
documents, and endless genealogies, which 
justice ever and anon calls him back to 

stay the reading of: in short, there is 

no end of it ; — for my own part, I declare I 
have been at it these six weeks, making all 
the speed I possibly could, — and am not yet 
bom : — I have just been able, and that is all, 
to tell you when it hap])encd, but not how ; 
— so that you see tlie thing is yet far from 
being accomplished. 

These unforeseen stoppages, which I 
own I had no conception of when I first set 
out ; — but which, I am convinced now, will 
rather increase than diminish as I advance, 
— ^have struck out a hint which I am re- 
solved to follow ; — ^-ond that is, — not to be 
in a hurry ; — ^but to go on leisurely, writing 
and publishing two volumes of my life 
every year ; — ^which, if I am sufFcretl to go 
on quietly, . and can make a tolerable bar- 
gain with my bookseller, I shall continue 
to do as long as I live. 



" — That in case it should hereafter bo fall 
" out, chance, happen, or otherwise come to 
"pnjBs,— That the said Walter Shandy, 
** merchant, shall have left off business be- 
"fore the time or times tliat the said Pjliza- 
"beth Mollineux shall according to the 
** course of nature, or otherwise, have left 
" off bearing and bringing fortli children ; — 
"and that, in consequence of the said Wal- 
" ter Shandy having so left off business, he 
"shall, in despight, and against the free 
*' will, consent and good liking of Uie said 
" Elizabeth Mollineux, — ^make a departure 
" from the city of London, in order to retire 
" to and dwell upon his estate at Shandy 
"Hall, in the county of » or, at any 



CHAP. XV. 

Thb article in my mother's marriage-ect- 
tlement, which I told the reader I was at 
the pains to search for, and which, now that 
I have found it, I think proper to lay before 
him, — is so much more fully expressed in 
the deed itself than ever I can pretend to 
do it, that it would be barbarity to take it 
out of the lawyer's hand : — ^it is as follows : — 

''glnV thto fintrentttte futthct 

'' toCtnrJSJSrthyThat the said Walter Shan- 
"dy, merchant, in consideration of the said 
^ mtended marriage to be had, and, by God's 
" blessing, to be well and truly solemnized 
"and consummated between the said Wal- 
"ter Shandy and Elizabeth Mollineux 
"aforesaid, ajid divers pther good and volu- 
" able causes and considerations him there- 
" unto especially moving,— <loth grant, co- 
"venont, condescend, consent, conclude, 
" bargain, and fully agree tP and with Jolm 
"Dixon, and Jnines Turner, Esqrs. the 
"wve-named I'rustces, &c. &c. — ^tOtatft^ 



"other country-seat, castle, hall, mansion-, 
"house, messuage, or grange-house, now 
"purchased or hereafter to be purdiased, 
"or upon any part or parcel thereof: — 
" That then, and as often as the said Eliza- 
"bcth Mollineux shall happen to be cn- 
" ciente with child or children severally and 
" lawfully begot, or to be begotten upon the 
"body of the said Elizabeth Mollineux, 
"during her said coverture, — he, the said 
" Walter Shandy, shall, at his own proper 
"costs and charges, and out of his own 
" proper moneys, upon good and reasonable 
"notice, which is hereby agreed to be 
" witliin six weeks of her the said Elizabeth 
"MoUineux's full reckoning, or time of 
"supposed and computed delivery, — ^pay, 
" or cause to be paid, the sum of one hun- 
" drcd and twenty pounds good and lawful 
" money, to John Dixon and James Turner, 
" Esqrs. or assigns, — upon trust and confi- 
" dence, and for and unto the use and uscsi, 
"intent, end, and purpose following: — 
" {That to to i^S^That the said sum of 
"one hundred and twenty pounds shall be 
"paid into the hands of the said Elizabeth 
" Mollineux, or to be otherwise applied by 
" them the said Trustees, for the well and 
" truly hiring of one coach, with able and suP- 
" ficient horses, to carry and convey the body 
"of the said Elizabeth Mollineux, and tho 
" child or children which she shall be then 
"and there enciente and pregnant with, — 
" unto the city of London ; and for the fur- 
"ther paying and defraying of all other in« 
"ddental costs, cliarges, and expenses 
" whatsoever, — in and about, and for, and 
"relating to, her said intended delivery 
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••and lying^ in the fldd city or saburbs 
*' thereof: and tliat tlic said Elizabeth Mol- 
" lincux shall oud may, from time to time, 
«• and at all such time and times as are here 
•* covenanted and agreed upon, — peaceably 
*^ and quietly hire the said coach and horses, 
•* and have free ingress, egress, and regress 
•* throughout her journey, in and from the 
•'said coach, according to tlic tenor, true 
"intent, and meaning of these presents, 
"witlwut any let, suit, trouble, disturb- 
'•once, molestation, discharge, hindrance, 
"forfeiture, eviction, vexation, intcmip- 
"tion, or encumbrance, whatsoever: — and 
" that it shall moreover bo lawful to and for 
•• Uie said Elizabetli Mollincux, from time 
" to time, and as ofl or oflcn as she shall 
"well and truly be advanced in her said 
pregnancy, to the time heretofore stipula- 
ted and agreed upon, — to live and reside 
" in such place or places, and in such fam- 
"ily or families, and with such relations, 
" friends, and other persons witliin the said 
" city of London, as she at her own will 
" and pleasure, notwitiistanding her present 
"coverture, and as il*she was tifemme sole 
"and unmarried, — shall think fit — ^t(tt 

" thin f nlfcnture further Mtnt»n=^ 

" tthy That for the more effectually carrying 
" of the said covenant into execution, tlie said 
"Walter Shandy, mercliant, dotli hereby 
" grant bargain, sell, release, and confinn 
*• unto the said Jolm Dixon and James Tum- 
" er, Esqrs. their heirs, executors, and as- 
" signs, in their actual possession now being, 
" by virtue of an indenture of bargain and sole 
" for a year to them the said John Dixon and 
" James Turner, Esqra by him the said Wal- 
" ter Shandy, merchant, thereof made ; which 
said bargain and sale for a year, bears date 
the day next before the date of these pres- 
ents, and by forco and virtue of the statute 
for transferring of uses uito possession, — 
" SlU the manor and lordship of Shandy in 

"the county of ^ with all the rights, 

" members, and appurtenances thereof; and 
"all and every the messuages, houses, 
buildings, bams, stables, orchards, gar- 
dens, backsides, tofts, crofts, garthsy cot- 
tages, lands, meadows, feedings, pastures, 
"marshes, commons, woods, underwoods, 
** drains, fisheries, waters, and water- 
" courses ;-*together witii all rents, re- 
"verslonF, services, annuities, (cc-fanns, 
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"knight's fees, views of frank-pledge, 
" cheats, reliefs, mines, quarries, goods and 
" chattels of felons and fugitives, felons of 
" themselves, and put in exigent, deodands, 
" freewarrcns, and all otlier royalties and 
" seigniories, rights and jurisdictions, priv- 
" ilegos and hereditaments whatsoever.— 

^ Sltlllf 3lJ90 the advowson, donation, pre- 
" sentation, and free disposition of the reo 
" tory or parsonage of Shandy aforesaid, and 
"all and every the tenths, tythes, glebe- 
" lands." 
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In three words, — My mother was to lie 
in (if she chose it) in London. 

But in order to put a stop to the practice 
of any unfair play on the part of my mother, 
which a marriage-article of this nature too 
manifestly opened a door to, and which in- 
deed had never been thought of at all, but 
for my uncle Toby Shandy, — a clause v^ras 
added in security of my father, which waa 
this : — " Tliat in case my mother hereafter 
" should, at any time, put my father to the 
" trouble and expense of a liondon journey, 

" upon false cries and .tokens, that, for 

" every such instance, she should forfeit all 
"the right and title which the covenant 
" gave her to the next turn : — but no more, 
" — and eo on, toties quoties, in as effectual 
" a manner as if such a covenant betwixt 
" them had not been made." — This, by the 
way, was no more than what was reason- 
able; — and yet, as reasonable as it was, I 
have ever thought it hard that the whole 
wei|^t of the article sliould have fidlcn 
entirely, as it did, upon myself 

But I was begot and bom to misfortunes ; 
— ^for my poor motlier, whetlier it was wind 
or water,«^or a compound of both,— or nei- 
ther ;— or whether it was simply the mere 
swell of imagination and fancy in her :-~or 
how far a strong wish and desire to have it 
so, might mislead her judgment : — ui short, 
whetlier she was deceived or deceiving in 
this matter, it no way becomes me to decide. 
The fact was tliis. That in the latter end 
of September, 1717, which was the year 
before I was bom, my mother having car- 
ried my father up to town much against the 
grain, he peremptorily insisted upon the 
clause ; — so that I was doomed, by marriage- 
articles, to liavc my nose sqneez'd as flat 
to my face, as if Uie destinies had actually 
spun me without one. 
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How thifl event came about,— «iid what 
a tndn of vexatiouA dinppointments, in one 
stage or other of my life, have pursaed me 
fiom the mere loss, or rather compresaion, 
of this one single member,^4hall be laid 
before the reader all in due time. 



CHAP. XVL 

My father, as any body may naturally 
imof^ine, came down with my mother into 
the country, in but a pettish kind of a hu- 
mor. The first twenty or fivc-and-twenty 
miles, he did nothing in the world but fret 
and team liimself, and indeed my mother 
ton, about the cursed expense, which he 
said might every shilling of it have been 
Baved. — ^Thcn, what vexed him more than 
every thing else was, the provoking time 
of the year, — which, as I told you, was to- 
wards the end of September, when his 
wall-fruit, and green gages especially, in 
which he was very curious, were just ready 

for pulling. " Had he been whistled up 

" to London, upon a Tom Fool's errand, in 
•• any other month of the whole year, he 
<* should not have said three words about it" 

For the next two whole stages, no sub- 
ject would go down, but the heavy blow he 
had sustained from the loss of a son, whom 
it seems he had fully reckoned upon in his 
mind, and registered down in his pocket- 
book, as a second staff for his old age, in 
case Bobby should fail him. **The disap- 
** pointraent of tliis (he said) was ten times 
** more to a wise man than all the money 
** which the journey, &c. had cost him, put 
"together: — rot the hundred and twenty 
** pounds, — ^he did not mind it a rush." 

From Stilton, all the way to Grantham, 
notliing in the whole affair provoked him 
80 mudi as the condolences of his friends, 
and the foolish figure they should both 
make at church the first Sunday;— of 
which, in the satirical vehemence of his 
wit, now sharpened a little by vexation, he 
would give so many humorous and pro- 
voking descriptions, — and place his rib and 
self in so many tormenting lights and atti- 
tudes in the face of the whole congregation, 
— ^tliat my mother declared, these two stages 
were so truly tragi-comical, that she did 



nothing but laugh and cry in a breatfa^ 
from one end to the other of them, all the 
way. 

From Grantham, till they had crossed the 
Trent, my father was out of all kind of pa- 
tience at the vile trick and imposition which 
he fancied my mother hod put upon him in 
til is affair. — "Certainly," he would say to 
himself, over and over again, ** the woman 
"could not be deceived hersel f if she 

" could, what weakness!" — ^tormenting 

word ! which led his imagination a thorn? 
dance, and before all was over, played the 

deuce and all with him; for sure as 

ever the word weakness was uttered, and 
struck full upon his brain, — so sure it set 
him upon running divisions upon how many 

kinds of weaknesses there were ; that 

there was such a thing as weakness of the 
body, — OB well as weakness of the mind, — 
and then ho would do nothing but syllogize 
within himself, for a stage or two together, 
how far the cause of all these vexations 
mig]it, or might not, have arisen out of 
himself. 

In short, he had so many little subjects 
of disquietude springing out of this one 
affair, all fretting successively in his mind 
as they rose up in it, that my mother, what- 
ever was her journey up, had but an uneasy 

journey of it down. ^In a word, as she 

complained to my uncle Toby, he would 
have tired out the patience of any flesh 
alive. 



CHAP. xvn. 

Though my father travelled homewards, 
as I told you, in none of the best of moods, 
— pshawing and pishing all the way down, 
— yet he had the complaisance to keep the 
worst part of the story still to himself; — 
which was the resolution he had taken of 
doing himself the justice which my uncle 
Toby's clause in the marriage-settlement 
empowered him ; nor was it till the very 
night in which I was begot, which was 
thirteen months after, that she had the least 
intimation of his design : when my father, 
happening, as you remember, to be a little 
chagrined and out of temper, — took occa- 
sion, as they lay chatting gravely in bed 
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kids; talking over what was to come,! 9, 1750,— that my dear, dear Jenny, ofaeerv- 
t her know that she must accommo- ing I looked a little grave, as she stood 
•rself as well as she could to the bar- 
ade between them in their marriage- 
which was to lie-in of her next 
a the country, to balance the last 
journey. 

father was a gentleman of many vii^ 
-but he had a strong spice of that in 
iper, which might, or might not, add 
number. — ^'Tis known by the name 
severance in a good cause, — and of 
acy in a bad one: of this my mother 
> much knowledge, that she knew 
to no purpose to make any remon- 
; ; — so she e*en resolved to sit down 
, and make the most of it 
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the point waa that night agreed, or 
determined, that my mother should 
3f me in the country, she took her 
res accordingly ; for which purpose, 
she was three days, or thereabouts, 
\ritli child, she began to cast her eyes 
he midwife, whom you have so oflcn 
me mention; and before the week 
^ell got round, as the famous Dr. 
ingham was not to be had, she had 
to a final determination in her mind, 
otwilhstanding there was a scientific 
or within so near a call as eiglit miles 
and who, moreover, had expressly 
a five-shilling book upon the subject 
Iwifcry, in which he had exposed, not 
he blunders of the sisterhood itself, — 
id likewise superadded many curious 
vements for the quicker extraction of 
Dtus in cross-births, and some other 
of danger, which belay us in getting 
he world; notwitlistanding all this, 
lOther, I say, was absolutely deter- 
to trust her life, and mine with it, 
10 soul's hand but tliis old woman*s 
-Now this I like : — ^Whcn we cannot 

the very thing we wisli, ^never to 

ip with the next best in degree to it 
hat's pitiful beyond description. — ^It is 
than a week from tills very day, in 
k I am now writing this book for the 
ition of the world, — wliich is Marcli 
D 



cheapening a silk of five-and-twenty shil- 
lings a yard, — ^told the mercer, she waB 
sorry she had given him so much trouble ; 
— and immediately went and bought her- 
self a 3rard-wide stuff of ten-pence a yard. 
— ^is the duplication of one and the same 
greatness of soul ; only, what lessened the 
honor of it somewhat in my mother's case, 
was, that she could not heroine it into so 
violent and hazardous an extreme as one in 
her situation migiit have wished, because 
the old midwife had really some little claim 
to be depended upon, — as much, at least, as 
success oould give her; having, in the 
course of her practice of near twenty yean 
in ^the parish, brought every mother's son 
of them into the world without any one slip 
or accident which oould fiiirly be laid to her 
account 

These facts, though they had their weight, 
yet did not altogether satisfy some few 
scruples and uneasinesses which hung upon 
my fiither's spirits in relation to this dioice. 
— ^To say nothing of the natural workings 
of humanity and justice— or of the yearn- 
ings of parental and connubial love, all 
which prompted him to leave as little to 
hazard as possible in a case of this kind ; 
^he felt himself concerned in a particu- 
lar manner, that all should go right in the 
present case; — from the accumulated sor- 
row he lay open to, should any evil betide 
liis wife and child in lying-in at Shandy- 
Hall.— ^-He knew the world judged by 
events, and would add to his afflictions in 
such a misfortune, by loading him with the 

whole blame of it. " Alas o'day ! — had 

■'Mrs. Shandy (poor gentlewoman!) had 
'* but her wish in going up to town just to 
" lie-in and come down again ; — which, they 
** say, she begged and prayed for upon her 

** bare knees, and which in my opinion, 

** considering the fortune which Mr. Shandy 
'* got with her, — was no such mighty matter 
" to have complied with» the lady and her 
** babe might both of them have been alive 
"at this hour." 

This exclamation, my father knew, was 
unanswerable ; — and yet, it was not merely 
to shelter himself, — nor was it altogether 
for the care of his ofispring and wife that 
he seemed mo extremely ^scwcws* ^^xNX^^fi^ 
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point ;~Hny fiither had eztenaive views 

of things, and stood moreover, as he 

thought, deeply concerned in it for the 
public good, from the dread he entertained 
of the bad uses an ill-fitted instance might 
be put to. 

He was very sensible that all political 
writers upon the subject had unanimously 
agreed and lamented, firom the beginning 
of queen Elizabeth's reign down to his own 
time, that the current of men and money 
towards the metropolis, upon one frivolous 
errand or another, — set in so strong, — as 
to become dangerous to our civil rights, — 
though, by the bye, a current was not 
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the image he took most delight in ;—e. dis- 
temper was here his favorite metaphor, and 
he would run it do>\ii into a perfect alle- 
gory, by maintaining it was identically the 
same in the body national as in the body 
natural, where the blood and spirits were 
driven up into the head faster than they 

could find their ways down ; a stoppage 

of circulation must ensue, which was death 
in both cases. 

There was little danger, he would say, of 
losing our liberties by French politics or 

French invasions ; nor was he so much 

in pain of a consumption from tlie mass of 
corrupted matter and ulcerated humors in 
our constitution, which he hoped was not so 
bad as it was imagined: — but he verily 
feared, that in some violent push we should 
go ofl^ all at once, in a state-apoplexy ; — 
and then he would say. The Lord have 
mercy upon us all. 

My father was never able to give the 
history of this distemper, — without the 
remedy along with it 

" Was I an absolute prince," he would 
say, pulling up his breeches with both his 
hands, as he rose from his arm-chair, " I 
" would appoint able judges, at every avenue 
•' of my metropolis, who should take cog- 
**nizance of every fool's business who came 
"there; — and if, upon a fair and candid 
** hearing, it appeared not of weight suffi- 
•*cient to leave his own home, and come 
*' up, bag and baggage, with his wife and 
"children, farmer's sons, ^. ilf-c. at his 
"backside, they should be all sent back, 
" from constable to constable, like vagrants 
"as they were, to the place of their legal 
^Bettlcmcnts. By this means 1 should take 



care, that my metropolis totter'd not 
" through its own weight ; — that the head 
" be no longer too big for the body ; — that 
" the extremes, now wasted and piunM in, 
" be restored to their due share of nourish- 
"ment, and regain with it their natural 
" strength and beauty : — I would effectually 
" provide, That the meadows and corn-fields 
" of my dominions should laugh and sing ; 
" — tliat good cheer and hospitality flourish 
"once more; — and that such weight and 
" influence be put thereby into the hands of 
" the Squiralty of my kingdom, as should 
" counterpoise what I perceive my Nobility 
"arenow taking from them. 

" Why are there so few palaces and gen- 
" tlemen's seats," he would ask with some 
emotion, as he walked across the room, 
" tiiroughout so many delicious provinces 
" in France ? Whence is it that the few re- 
"maiuing chateaus amongst them are so 
"dismantled, — so unfurnished, and in so 

" ruinous and desolate a condition ? Be- 

" cause. Sir," (he would say) " in that king- 
" dom no man has any country-interest to 
" support : — the little interest of any kind 
" which any man has anywhere in it, is con- 
"centratcd in the court, and the looks of 
" tlie Grand Monarch : by the sunshine of 
" whase countenance, or tlic clouds which 
" pass across it, every Frenchman lives or 
"dies." 

Another political reason which prompted 
my father so strongly to guard against the 
least evil accident in my mother's lying-in 
in the country, was. That any such in- 
stance would infallibly throw a balance of 
power, too great already, into the weaker 
vessels of tlie gentry, in his own, or higher 

stations; which, with the many other 

usurped rights which that part of the con- 
stitution was hourly establishing, — would, 
in the end, prove fatal to the monarchical 
system of domestic government established 
in the first creation of things by God. 

In this point he was entirely of Sir Rob- 
ert Filmer's opinion. That the plans and 
institutions of the greatest monarchies in 
the eastern parts of the world, were, origin- 
ally, all stolen from that admirable pattern 
and prototype of tliis household and paternal 
power ; — which, for a century, he said, and 
more, had gradually been degenerating away 
into a mixed government : (he form of 
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vrhlch, however desirable in great combina- 
tions of the species, was very trouble- 
some in small ones,— end seldom produced 
any thing, that he saw, but sorro^ and con- 
fusion. 

For all these reasons, private and public, 
put together, — ^my father was for having 
the man-midwife by all means; — my mo- 
ther, by no means. My ^ther begged and 
entreated she would for once recede from 
her prerogative in this matter, and suffer 
him to choose for her : — ^my mother, on the 
contrary, insisted upon her privilege in this 
matter, to choose for herself, — and have no 
mortal's help but the old womdn'a — ^What 
could my father do ? He was almost at his 

wit's end ; talked it over with her in all 

moods; — placed his arguments in all lights; 
— argued the matter with her like a chris- 
tian, — like a heathen, — like a husband, — 
like a father, — ^likc a patriot, — ^likc a man : 
— My mother answered every thing only 
like a woman ; which was a little hard upon 
her ; — for as she could not assume and fight 
it out behind such a variety of characters, — 
'twas no fair match ; — 'twas seven to one. 
— ^What could my mother do? She had the 
advantage (otherwise she liad been certainly 
overpowered) of a small reinforcement of 
chagrin personal at the bottom, which bore 
her up, and enabled her to dispute the affair 
with my father witli so equal an advantage, 

that both sides sung Te Deum, In a 

word, my mother was to have the old woman, 
—and the operator was to have license to 
drink a bottle of wine with my father and 
my uncle Toby Shandy in tlie back parlor, 
— for which he was to be paid five guineas. 

I must beg leave, before I finish this chap- 
ter, to enter a caveat in the breast of my 

fair reader ;— and it is this ; not to take 

it absolutely for granted, from an unguarded 
word or two which I have dropped in it, 

"That I am a married man." — ^I own, 

the tender appellation of my dear, dear 
Jenny, — with some other strokes of conjugal 
knowledge, interspersed here and there, 
might naturally enough have misled the 
most candid judge in the world into such a 
determination against me. — All I plead for 
in this case. Madam, is strict justice, and 
that yon do so much of it to me as well as 
to yourselC— «s not to prejudge, or receive 
sDch an impiesuon of me, till 3roa have 



better evidence than, I am positive, at pres- 
ent can be produced against me. — ^Not that 
I can be so vain or unreasonable. Madam, as 
to desire you should tlierefbre think that my 
dear, dear Jenny is my kept mistress ; — no, 
— that would be flattering my /character in 
tlie other extreme, and giving it an air of 
freedom, which, perhaps, it has no kind of 
right to. All I contend for, is the utter im- 
possibility, for some volumes, that you, or 
tlic most penetrating spirit upon earth, 
should know how tliis matter' really stands. 
— It is not impossible but that my dear, 
dear Jenny! tender as the appellation is, 

may be my child. Consider, ^I was 

bom in the year eighteen. — Nor is there any 
thing unnatural or extravagant in the suppo- 
sition, that my dear, dear Jenny may be my 

friend ! Friend ! — My friend. — Surely, 

Madam, a friendship between the two sexes 
may subsist, and be supported withou t 
Fy! Mr. Shandy. — Without any thing. 
Madam, but that tender and delicious senti- 
ment which ever mixes in friendship, where 
there is a difference of sex. Let me entreat 
you to study the pure and sentimental parts 
of the best French romances; — it will 
really. Madam, astonish you to see with 
what a variety of cliaste expressions this 
delicious sentiment which I have the honor 
to speak of, is dress'd out. 



CHAP. XIX. 

I WOULD sooner undertake to explain the 
hardest problem in Geometry, than pretend 
to account for it, that a gentleman of my 
father's great good sense, — knowing, as the 
reader must have observed him, and curious 
too in philosophy, — wise also in political 
reasoning, — and in polemical (as he will 
find) no way ignorant,^-could be capable of 
entertaining a notion in his head, so out of 
the common track, — that I fear the reader, 
when I come to mention it to him, if he is 
the least of a choleric temper, will imme- 
diately throw the book by ; if mercurial, he 
will laugh most heartily at it ; — and if he 
is of a grave and saturnine cast, he will at 
first sight absolutely condenm as fknciful 
and extravagant ; and that was in respect 
to the choice and imposition of cbsradooai 
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names, on which he thought a great deal 
more depended than what superficial minds 
were capable of conceiving. 

His opinion in this matter was, That there 
was a strange kind of magic bias, which 
good or bad names, as he called them, irre- 
sistibly impressed upon our characters and 
conduct 

The hero of Cervantes argued not tlie 
point with more seriousness, — ^nor had he 
more faith,— or more to say on the powers 
of necromancy in dishonoring his deeds, — 
or on Dulcinea*s name, in shedding lustre 
upon them, than my father had on those of 
Trismegistus or Arcliiincdes on the one 
hand,— or of Nyky and Simkin ou the other. 
How many Coesars and Pompeys, he would 
say, by mere inspiration of the names, have 
been rendered worthy of them ! And, how 
many, he would add, are there, who might 
have done exceeding well in tlio world, had 
not their characters and spirits been totally 
depressed and NicodcmusM into nothing ! 

I see plainly. Sir, by your looks (or as 
the case happened) my father would say — 
that you do not heartily subscribe to this 
opinion of mine, — which, to those, lie would 
add, who have not carefully silled it to the 
bottom, — I own has an air more of fancy 

than of solid reasoning in it ; and yet, 

my dear Sir, if 1 may presume to know 
your character, I am morally assured, I 
should hazard little in stating a case to you, 
not as a party in the dispute, — but as a 
judge, and trusting my appeal upon it to 
your own good sense and candid disquisi- 
tion in this matter; ^you are a person 

free from as many narrow prejudices of 
education as most men : — and, if I may pre- 
sume to penetrate farther into you,^^f a 
liberality of genius above bearing down an 
opinion, merely because it wants friends. 
Your son, — ^your dear son, — from whose 
sweet and open temper you have so much 
to expect; — your Billy, Sir! — would you, 
for the world, have called him Judas? — 
Would you, my dear Sir, he would say, 
laying his hand upon your breast, with the 
genteelest address, — and in that soft and 
irresistible /raono of voice which the nature 
of the argumetUum ad hominem absolutely 
requires, — ^Would you. Sir, if a Jew of a 
god&tber had proposed the name for your 
chOd* ttd offered you his purse along with 



it, would you have consented to such a 

desecration of himi O my God! he 

would say, looking up, if I know your tem- 
per right, Sir, — ^you are incapable of it ;— 
you would have trampled upon the offer ; — 
you would have tlirown the temptation at 
the tempter*s head with abhorrence. 

Your greatness of mind in this action, 
which I admire, with tliat generous con- 
tempt of money, which you show me in the 
whole transaction, is really noble; — and 
what rondcrs it more so, is the principle of 
it : — tlie workings of a parent's love upon 
the truth and conviction of this very hypo- 
thesis, namely, That was your son called 
Judas, — tlie sordid and treacherous idea, ao 
inseparable from tlie name, would have ac- 
companied him through life like his shadow, 
and, in the end, made a miser and a rascal 
of him, in spite, Sir, of your example. 

I never knew a man able to answer this 

argument. But, indeed, to speak of my 

father as he was ; — ^he was certainly irre- 
sistible ; — both in his orations and disputa- 
tions ; — ^he was bom on orator ; — OtohUaK]oi. 
— Persuasion hung upon his lips, and the 
elements of Logic and Rhetoric were so 
blended up in him, — and, withal, he had so 
shrewd a guess at tlie weakness and pas- 
sions of his respondent, — that Natubk 
might have stood up and said, — " This man 
" is eloquent" — In short, whether he was oo 
the weak or the strong side of the question, 
'twas hazardous in either case to attack 
him : — and yet, 'tis strange, he had never 
read Cicero, nor Quintilian de Orators, 
nor Isocrates, nor Aristotle, nor Longinus, 
amongst the antients; — ^nor Vossius, nor 
Skioppius, nor Ramus, nor Famaby, 
amongst the modems; and, what is more 
astonishing, he had never in his whole life 
the least light or spark of subtilty struck 
into his mind, by one single lecture upon 
Crackenthorp or Burgersdicus or any Dutch 
logician or commentator ; — ^he knew not so 
much as in what the difference of an argtn 
ment ad ignorantiam^ and an argument 
ad hominem, consisted ; so that 1 well re- 
member, when he went up along with me 
to enter my name in Jesus' College in * * ♦ *, 
— ^it was a matter of just wonder with my 
worthy tutor, and two or three fellows of 
that learned society, — ^that a man who 
knew not so much as the names of his tools^ 
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should be able to work after that fiishion 
with them. 

To work with them in the best maimer 
he could, was what my father was, however, 

perpetually forced upon ; for he had a 

thousand little sceptical Mictions of the comic 
kind to defend, — ^most of which notions, I 
verily believe, at first entered upon the 
footing of mere whims, and of a vive la 
Bagatelle; and as such he would make 
merry with them for half an hour or so ; 
and having sharpened his wit upon them, 
dismiss them till another day. 

I mention this, not only as matter of hy- 
pothesis or conjecture upon the progress and 
establishment of my Other's many odd 
opinions, — but as a warning to the learned 
reader against the indiscreet reception of 
euch guests, who, afler a free and undis- 
turbed entrance, for some years, into our 
brains, — at length claim a kind of settle- 
ment tliere, working sometimes like 

yeast ; — but more generally after the man- 
ner of tlie gentle passion, beginning in jest, 
— but ending in downright earnest 

Whether this was the case of the singu- 
larity of my father's notions,— or that his 
judgment, at length, became the dupe of 
his wit ; — or how far, in many of his no- 
tions, he might, though odd, be absolutely 

right ; the reader, as he comes at them, 

shall decide. All that I maintain here, is, 
that in this one, of the influence of chris- 
tian names, however it gained footing, he 
was serious ; — ^he was all imifbrmity ; — he 
was systematical, and, like all systematic 
reasoners, he would move both heaven and 
earth, and twist and torture every thing in 
nature, to support his hypothesis. In a word, 
I repeat it over again, — ^he was serious; 
and in consequence of it, he would lose all 
kind of patience whenever he saw people, 
especially of condition, who should have 
known better, — as careless and as indifferent 
about the name they imposed upon their 
child,— or more so, than in the choice of 
Ponto or Cupid for their puppy-dog. 

This, he would say, look'd ill 'i — and had, 
moreover, this particular aggravation in it, 
viz. That when once a vHe name was 
wrongfully or injudiciously given, 'twas 
not like the case of a man's character, 
which, when wroog'd, might hereafter be 
cleared ;— and* poasiUy, some time or 



other, if not in the man's life, at least after 
his death — be, somehow or other, set to 
rights with the world: but the injury of 
this, he would say, could never be undone ; 
nay, he doubted even whether an act of 

parliament could reach it: ^He knew as 

well as you, that the legislature assumed 
a power over surnames : but for very strong 
rea8ons,'^hich he could give, it had never 
yet adventured, he would say, to go a step 
farther. 

It was observable, that though my father, 
in consequence of this opinion, had, as I 
have told you, the strongest likings and 
dislikings towards certain names, — that 
there were still numbers of names which 
hung so equally in the balance before him, 
that they were absolutely indifferent to 
him. Jack, Dick, and Tom, were of this 
class : these my father called neutral names ; 
— affirming of them, without a satire, That 
there had been as many knaves and fools, 
at least, as wise and good men, since the 
world began, who had indifferently borne 
them; — so that, like equal forces acting 
against each other in contrary directions, 
ho thought they mutually destroyed each 
other's eflfects ; for which reason, he would 
often declare, He would not give a cherry- 
stone to choose amongst them. Bob, which 
was my brother's name, was another of 
these neutral kinds of christian names, 
which operated very little either way ; and 
as my fiitlier happened to be at Epsom 
when it was given him, — he would oft- 
times thank Heaven it was no worse. An- 
drew was something like a negative quan- 
tity in algebra with him ; — ^'twas worse, he 
said, than nothing, — William stood pretty 

high : ^Numps again was low with him : 

and Nick, he said, was the Devil, 

But of all the names in the universe, he 
had the most unconquerable aversion for 
Tristram; — he had the lowest and most 
contemptible opinion of it of any thing in 
the world, thinking it could possibly pro- 
duce nothing in rertan naturdj but what 
was extremely mean and pitiful : so that in 
the midst of a dispute on the subject, in 
which, by the bye, he was frequently in- 
volved, ^he would sometimes break off 

in a sudden and spirited Epiphonema^ or 
rather Eratesia, raised a third, and some- 
times a full fifth above the key of the 
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course,— and demand it categorically of 
hi6 antagonist. Whether he would take 
upon hirn to say, he liad ever remembered, 
wiiether he had ever read, — or even 



whetJier he had ever heard tell of a man, 
called Tristrom, performing any thing great 
or worth recording I — No, — ^hc would say, 
— Tristram ! — ^The thing is impossible. 

What could be wanting in my fatlier but 
to have wrutc a book to publish this notion 
of his to the world ? Little boots it to the 



you in it, That my mother toas not a 

Papist ! you told me no such thing, Sir. 



Bubtle Bpcculatist to stand single in his 

opinions, — unless he gives them proper : punishment for it, I do insist upon it, that 



— Madam, 1 beg leave to repeat it over 
again, that I told you as plain, at leant, u 
words, by direct inference, could tell you 
such a thing. — Then, Sir, I must have mil 
a page.— ^No, Madam, — ^you have not mil 

a word. Then I was asleep, Sir. — My 

pride, Mudam, cannot allow you Uiat refuge. 

Then, 1 declare, I know nothing at all 

about the matter. — That, Madam, is the 
very fault 1 lay to your charge ; and, as ^ 



vent: — ^It was tlie identical thing which 
my father did: — for in the year sixteen, 
which was two years before I was bom, he 



you immediately tuni back, that is, as aoon 
as you get to Uie next full sto}), and read 
the whole chapter over again. I have im- 



was at the pains of writing an express j posed this penance upon the Indy, neither 
Diissertation simply upon the word Tris- out of wantonness nor cruelty, but from the* 
tram, — showing the world, with great can- , best of motives ; and therefore shall make 
dor and modesty, the grounds of his great her no apology for it when she returns back, 
abhorrence to the name. — 'Tis to rebuke a vicious taste, which has 
When tliis story is compared witli tlie crept into thousands besides herself,^-<^ 
title-page, — will not tlie gentle reader pity reading straight forwards, more in quest of 
my father from his soul \ — to see an orderly tlie adventures than of the deep erudition 
and well-disposed gentleman, who thougli and knowledge whicli a book of this cast, if 
singular, yet inoffensive in his notions, — read over as it should be, would infallibly 
60 played upon in them by cross-purposes imjMrt with them. The mind should be 



to look down upon the stage, and see him. 
baffled and overthrown in all his little sys- 



accustomed to make wise reflections, and 
draw curious conclusions, as it goes along ; 



temsand wishes! to behold a train of events j the habitude of which made Pliny the 
perpetually falling out against him, and in so ;Vounger affirm, "That he never read a 



critical and cruel a way, as if they had pur- 
posely been planned and pointed against 
him, merely to insult his speculations ! 



" book so bad, but he drew some profit from 
" it" The stories of Greece and Rome, run 
over witliout this turn and application,— do 



In a word, to behold such a one, in his old j less service, I affinn it, tlian the history of 
age, ill-fitted for troubles, ten times in a day Parismus and Parismenus, or of the Seven 



Buffering sorrow ! — ten times in a day call- 
ing the child of his prayers Tristram ! — 
Melancholy dissyllable of soond ! which, to 
his ears, was unison to Nincompoop, and 

every name vituperative under Heaven. 

By his ashes ! I swear it, — if ever malig- 
nant spirit took pleasure, or busied itself in 
traversing tlie purposes of mortal man, — it 
must have been here ; — and if it was not ne- 
cessary I should be bom before I was chris- 
tened, I would this moment give the reader 
ftn account of it 



CHAP. XX. 

——How could you, Madamt be so inat^ 
tAntive in reading the last chapter 1 I told 



Champions of England, read with it 

But here comes my fair lady. Have 

you read over again the chapter. Madam, 
as I desired you ? — You have : and did you 
not observe the passage, upon the second 
reading, which admits the inference ?«— 
Not a word like it ! Then, Madam, be pleased 
to ponder well the last line but one of tha 
chapter, where I take upon me to say, '* It 
" was neceuaryl should be bora before I was 
"christened." Had my mother. Madam, 
been a Papist, that consequence did not 
follow.* -t 

* The Romiah Ritunla direct thn haptizinf of tte 
child in caaei of danger, ftc/prt it if born ;— but upoa 
this proviio, That lomo part or other of the child's 
body be aeen by the baptiacr— but the Docton of the 
Borbonne, by a deliberation held amongst them, April 
10. 11l3,~havc CDlancd the powen of the midwivea, 
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this Belf-Mtae vile prariency for ftedi ■£- 
ventures in all things, has got so irtrongly 
into our habit and bumor, — and so wholly 
intent are wc upon satisfying the impa- 
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tience of our concupiscence that ^Tiy, — thalf — That this copious store-house of original 
nothinir but the grosH and more carnal yaris ■ inatcriaU is the true and natural CAuse that 
of a composition will go down : — tlie subtle ' our comedies are w much better than tlioee 
hints and sly communications of science fly | of France, or any others that either have, or 



oflj like S5j>irils, upwards, the heavy moral 

escapes downwanls ; and both the one and 
the otlicr are as much lost to the world, as 
if they were still left in the bottom of the 
ink-horn. 

I wish the male-reader has not passed by 
many a one, as quaint and curious as this 
one, in which the f(?male-readcr has been 
detected. I wish it may have its effects ; — 
and that all good people, both male and fe- 
male, from example, may be taught to think 
as well as read. 



CHAP. XXI. 

1 wonder what's all that noise, and 

runninir backwanls and forwards for, above 
stairs J quoth my father, addressing himself, 
after an hour and a half's silence, to mv 

uncle Toby, who, you must know, was 

sitting on the opposite side of the fire, smok- 
ing his social pipe all tiie time, in mute 
contemplation of anew pair of black plush- 
Ureechcs which he had jjot on : — What can 
they be domg, brother ? — ipioth my father, — 
we can scarce hear ourselves talk. 

I think, replied my uncle Toby, taking his 
pipe from his mouth, and striking the head of 
it two or thrcf^ times upon the nail of his 
left tlminb as he began his sentence, 1 



tliiuk, says he, but to enter rightly into 

my uncle Toby's sentiment.s upon this mat- 
ter, you must be made to enter fir$t a little 
into his character, the outlines of which I ' seven years, we cannot possibly be far off! 



can be wrote upon the Continent: ^thal 

discovery was not fully made till about the 
middle of King William's reign, — when the 
crreat Dryden, in writing one of his long 
prefaces (if I mistake not) most fortunately 
hit u}X)n it. Indeed, toward the latter end 
of Queen Anne, tlie great Addison began 
to patronize the notion, and more fully ei* 
plained it to the world in one or two of his 
iSi)ectators ; — but tlie discovery was not his. 
— Tlicn, fourtiily and lastly, That this 
strange irregularity in our climate, produ^ 
ing so strange an irregularity in our chnrao 

tors, doth thereby, in some sort, make us 

amends, by giving us somewhat to make us 
merry with when the weather will not suffer 
us to go out of doors ; — that observation is 
my own ; — and was struck out by me this 
very rainy day, March 26, 17.")(), and betwixt 
the hours of nine and ten in the morning. 
Thus — tlms, my fellow-laborers and as- 
sociates in this great har\est of our learn- 
ing, now ripening before our eyes ; thus it 
is, by slow steps of casual increase, that 
our knowledge, physical, metaphysical, phy- 
siological, polemical, nautical, mathemati- 
cal, enigmatical, technical, biographical, 
romantical, chemical, and obstetri(%il, with 
fifty other branches of it (most, of 'em end- 
ing, as these do, in ival,) have, for these two 
last centuries and more, gradually been 
creeping upwards towards that 'Afc>/^ of their 
i>orfection8, from wliich, if we may tbrm a 
conjecture from the ailvances of these last 



shall just give you* and then the dialogue 
between him and my father will go on as 
well again. 

Pray, what was that man's name, — for I 
write in such a hurrv, I have no time to re- 

oollect or look for it, who first made the 

obiervation, " That there was great incon- 
" Btancy in our air and climate ]" Whoever 
he was, 'twas a just and good observation 
in him. — But the corollary drawn from it, 
namely, *' That it is tliis which has fumish- 

-^d UB with such a \'ariety of odd and whim- 

\\ characters ;" — ^that was not his ; — it 

. *. md out by another man, at least a 
tentive in .^ ^ ^if ai^gp jjjj^ Yi^g^ ^g^^j^ 



I 



When that happens, it is to be hoped, it 
will put an end to all kind of writings 
whatsoever ; — the want of all kind of WTit- 
ing will put an end to all kind of reading ;— 
and that in time, as tear brgi'ts poverty ; 
poverti/ peace, — ^must, in course, put on end 
to all kind of knowledge, — and then— 
we shall have all to begin over again ; or, 
in other words, be exactly where we 
started. 

Happy! thrice happy times! I 



only wisli that Uie era of my begetting, 
well as the mode and manner of it, had been 
a little alter'd, or that it could have 
been put off, with any convenience to my 
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ikther or molher, for some twenty or five- 
and-twcnty years longer, when a man in 
the literary world might have stood some 
chance. 

But I forget my uncle Toby, whom all 
this while we have left knocking the ashes 
out of his tobacco-pipe. 

His humor was of that particular species 
which does honor to our atmosphere ; and I 
should have made no scruple of ranking him 
amongst one of the first-rate productions of 
it, had not there appeared too many strong 
lines in it of a family likeness, which showed 
that he derived the singularity of his tem- 
per more from blood, than either wind or 
water, or any modifications or combinations 
of them whatever; and I have, therefore, 
oftentimes wcmdered, that my &ther, though 
I believe he had his reasons for it, upon his 
observing some tokens of eccentricity in 
my course when I was a boy, — should never 
once endeavor to account for them in this 
way ; for all the Shandy Family were of an 

original character throughout : 1 mean 

the males, — the females had no character 
at all, — except, indeed, my great-aunt Di- 
nah, who, about sixty years ago, was mar- 
ried and got with child by the coachman ; 
for which my father, according to his hy- 
pothesis of christian names, would oflen 
say, She might thank her godfathers and 
godmothers. 

It will seem very strange, and I would 

as soon think of dropping a riddle in the 
reader*s way, which is not my interest to 
do, as set him upon guessing how it could 
come to pass, that an event of this kind, so 
many years after it had happened, should 
be reserved for the interruption of tlie peace 
and unity, which otherwise so cordially sub- 
sisted, between my fother and my uncle 
Toby. One would have tliought that the 
whole force of the misfortune should have 
qpent and wasted itself in the family at 
first, — as is generally the case. — But no- 
thing ever wrought with our fiunily after 
the ordinary way. Possibly at the very 
time this happened, it might have some- 
thing else to aiilict it ; and as afflictions are 
sent down for our good, and that as this had 
never done the Shandy Family any good at 
all, it might lie waiting till apt times and 
circumstances should give it an opportunity 

to discluurge it» o&ce. Ohserve, I deter- 

E 



mine nothing upon this. M y way is ever 
to point out to the curious, difierent tracts 
of investigation, to come at the first springs 
of the events I tell ; — ^not with a pedantic 
Fescue,— or in the decisive manner of Tad- 
tns, who outwits himself and Ins reader;— 
but with the officious humility of a heart 
devoted to the assistance merely of the in- 
quisitive: — to them I write, -^— and by 

them I shall be read, ^if any such readr 

ing as this could be supposed to hold out so 
long, — to the very end of the world. 

Why this cause of sorrow, therefore, was 
thus reserved for my father and uncle, is 
undetermined by me. But how and io 
what direction it exerted itself so as to be* 
come the cause of dissatisfaction between 
them, after it began to operate, is what I 
am able to explain with great exactness, 
and is as follows : 

My uncle, Toby Shandy, Madam, was 
a gentleman, who, with the virtues which 
usually constitute the character of a man 

of honor and rectitude, ^possessed one in 

a very eminent degree, which is seldom or 
never put into the catalogue ; and that was 
a most extreme and nnparallerd modesty 

of nature ; though I correct the word 

nature, for this reason, that I may not pre- 
judge a point which must shortly come to 
a hearing, and that is, Whether this mod- 
esty of his was natural or acquired ? 
Whichever way my uncle Toby came by 
it, 'twas nevertheless modesty in the truest 
sense of it; and that is. Madam, not in re- 
gard to words, for he was so unhappy as to 
have very little choice in them,--but to 

things; and this kind of modesty so 

possessed him, and it arose to such a height 
in him, as almost to equal, if such a thing 
could be, even the modesty of a woman : 
that female nicety. Madam, and inward 
cleanliness of mind and fancy, in your sex, 
which makes you so much the awe of ours. 

You will imagine. Madam, that my uncle 
Toby had contracted all this from this very 
source ; — that he had spent a great part of 
his time in converse with your sex; and 
that, from a thorough knowledge of yoo, 
and the force of imitation which such fair 
examples render irresistible, he had ac- 
quired this amiable torn of mind. 

I wish I could «ay w>v— fot >M^«»>X^^wa 
with hiB ufilet-\n-\av/« xn^ t^Jitex^^ ^>Sr «^. 
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my mother, ^my uncle Toby scarce ex- 
changed three words with the sex in as 
many years. — ^No; he got it, Madam, by a 

blow. ^A blow ! Yes, Madam, it was 

owing to a blow from a stone, broke off by 
a ball from tlie parapet of a horn-work at 
the siege of Namur, which struck full upon 
my uncle Toby's groin. — Which way could 
that effect it?— The story of that, Madam, 
is long and interesting ; — but it would be 
running my history all upon heaps to give 
it you here. ^'Tis for an episode hereaf- 
ter ; and every circumstance relating to it, 
in its proper place, shall be faitlifully laid 
before you. — ^Till then, it is not in my pow- 
er to give farther light into this matter, or 
say more than what I have said already, 



That my uncle Toby was a gentleman of 
unparallcrd modesty, which happening to 
be somewhat subtilized and rarefied by the 
constant heat of a little family pride, 



they both so wrought together within him 
that he could never bear to hoar the affair 
of my aunt Dinah touched upon, but with 

tlic greatest emotion. ^The least hint of 

it was enough to make the blood fly into 
his face; — ^but when my father enlarged 
upon the story in mixed companies, which 
the illustration of liis hypotliesis frequently 
obliged liim to do, — ^the unfortunate bliglit 
of one of the fiiirest branches of the fam- 
ily, would set my uncle Toby's honor and 
modesty o*blecding; and he would often 
take my father aside, in the greatest con- 
cern imaginable, to expostulate and tell 
him, ho would give him any thing in the 
world, only to let tlie story rest 

My father, I believe, had the truest love 
and tenderness for my uncle Toby, that 
ever one brother bore towards another ; and 
would have done any thing in nature, which 
one brother in reason could have desir*d of 
another, to have made my uncle Toby's 
heart easy in tliis, or any otlier point. But 
this lay out of his power. 

My father, as I told you, was a phi- 
losopher in grain, — speculative, — system- 
atical ; — and my aunt Dinah's affair was a 
matter of as much consetjuenco to him, as 
Uie retrogradation of the planets to Coper- 
nicus: — the bacLsliduigs of Venus in her 
orbit fortified the Copeniican system, called 
ao aflcr his name ; and tlie backslidings of 
my nunt Dinah in her orbit, did the same 



service in establishing my &thcr*s flyBte&ii 
which, I tnist, will for ever hereafter be 
called the Siundean System after his. 

In any other family-dishonor, my father, 
I believe, had as nice a sense of shame as 

any man whatever ; and neither he, nor 

I dare say, Copernicus, would have divul- 
ged tlie affair in cither case, or have taken 
the least notice of it to the world, but for 
the obligation they owed, as they thought, 
to trutli.^Amicu* Plato^ — my father would 
say, construing the words to my uncle 
Toby as he went along ; — Amicus Plato^-^ 
that is, Dinali was my aunt ; — sed magu 
arnica Veritas, but Truth is my sister. 

Tliis contrariety of humors betwixt my 
father and my uncle, was the source of 
many a fraternal sciuabble. The one could 
not bear to hear tlic talo of laniily disgrnoe 

recorded ; and tlic other would scarce 

ever let a day pass to an end without some 
hint at it 

For God's sake, my uncle Toby would 

cry, and for my sako, and for all our 

sakos, my dear brother Sliandy, — do let this 
story of our aunfs and her ashes slc^cp ie 
peace. — ^IIow can you, — ^liow can you have 
so little feeling and compossion for the 

character of our finiily? What is the 

character of a family to an hypothesis J my 

father would reply. Nay, if you come to 

that, — what is the life of a fiimily ?- The 

life of a fiimily — my uncle Toby would say, 
throwing himself back in his arm-chair, and 
lifting up his hands, his eyes, and one leg. 
•Yes, tlie life, my father would say. 



maintaining his point How many thou- 
sands of 'em are tliere, every year that 
comes, cast away, (in all civilized countries 
at least) and considered as nothing but 
common air in competition of an hypothesis! 
In my plain sense of things, my uncle To- 
by would answer,-^-<;very such instance 
is downright Murder, let who will commit 

it ^There lies your mistake, my father 

would reply; for, in Foro Scicnlui 

there is no such thing as Murder ; His 

only Death, brother. 

My uncle Toby would never offer to an- 
swer this by any other kind of argument 
than tliat of whistling half a dozen bars of 

Lillebullera You must know it was the 

usual cliaiinel tlirough which his passions 
got vent, when any thing shocked or sur- 
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pnaed liim: ^but especially when any 

thing, which he deem'd very absurd, was 
offered. 

As not one of oar logical writers, nor any 
of the commentators upon them, that I re- 
member, have thought proper to give a 
name to this particular species of argument, 
— ^I here tako the liberty to do it myself, for 
two reasons : first. That, in order to prevent 
all confusion in disputes, it may stand u 
much distinguished for ever, from every 

other species of argument os the Argvr 

mentum ad Vericundiam, ex Absurdo, ex 
Fortiori, or any other argument whatso- 
ever ; — and, secondly. That it may be said 
by my children's children, when my head is 
laid to rest, ^that their leamM grand- 
father's head had been busied to as much 
purpose once, as other people^s. — ^That he 
had invented a name, — and generously 
thrown it into the Treasury of the Ars Lo- 
gica, for one of the most unanswerable ar- 
guments in the whole science ; and, if the 
end of disputation is more to silence than 
convince, — ^they may add, if they please, — 
to one of the best arguments toa 

I do therefore, by tliese presents, strictly 
order and command, That it be known and 
distinguished by the name and title of the 
Argximentum Fistulatorium^ and no other; 
— and that it rank hereafter witli the Ar- 
gumentum Bactdimim and the Argument 
turn ad Crumetiam, and for ever hereafter 
be treated of in the same chapter. 

As for the Argumentum Tri])odium, 
which is never used but by tlie woman 
against the man; — and the Argumpntnm 
ad Rem^ which, contrariwise, is made use 
of by the man only against the woman : — 
as these two are enough in conscience for 

one lecture ; and moreover, as the one 

is the best answer to the other, — ^let them 
likewise be kept apart, and be treated of in 
a place by themselves. 



CHAP. XXII. 

The learned Bishop Hall, I mean the fa- 
mous Dr. Joseph Hall, who was Bishop, of 
Exeter in King James the First*s reign, 
tells us in one of his Decades, at the end 
of his Divine Art (^ Meditation, imprinted 



in London, in the year 1610, by John Beal, 
dwelling in Aldersgate-street, ** That it is 
^'an abominable tiling for a man to c<»(i- 

" mend himself:" and I really think it 

is so. 

And yet on the other hand, when a thing 
is executed in a masterly kind of a fashion, 
which tiling is not likely to be found out ; — 
I think it is full as abominable, that a man 
should lose the honor of it, and go out of 
the world with the conceit of it rotting in 
his head. 

This is precisely my situation. 

For in this long digression which I was 
accidentally led into, as in all my digres- 
sions (one only excepted) there is a master- 
stroke of digressive skill, tlie merit of which 
has all along, I fear, been overlooked by my 
reader, — ^not for want of penetration in him, 
— but because 'tis an excellence seldom 
looked for, or expected indeed, in a digres- 
sion : — and it is this : That, though my di- 
gressions are oil fair, as you observe,-<-and 
tliat I fly off fn)m what I am about, as far, 
and as often too, as any writer in Great 
Britain, — yet I constantly take care to order 
affiiirs so, that my main business does not 
stand still in my absence. 

I was just going, for example, to have 
given you the great outlines of my uncle 
Toby's most whimsical character: — when 
my aunt Dinah and the coachman came 
across us, and led us a vagary some mil- 
lions of miles into the very heart of the plan- 
etary system : notwithstanding all this, you 
perceive tliat the drawing of my uncle 
Toby's character went on gently all the 
time ; — not the great contours of it, — ^that 
was impossible, — but some familiar strokes 
and faint designations of it, were here 
and there touch'd on, as we went along, 
so that you arc much better acquainted 
with my uncle Toby now than you was 
before. 

By this contrivance, the machinery of my 
work is of a species by itself; two contrary 
motions are introduced into it, and recon- 
ciled, which were thought to be at variance 
with each other. In a word, my work is 
digressive, and it is progressive too, — and 
at the same time. 

This, Sir, is a very different story from 
that of the earth's moving roimd her axis 
in her diurnal rotalioxv, >n\^ \«st ^^ta^^*^ 
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in her elliptic orbit, which brings about the 
year, and constitutes that variety and vicis- 
situde of seasons we enjoy ; — ^though I own 
it suggested the thought,— «s I believe the 
greatest of our boasted improvements and 
discoveries have come from such trifling 
hint& 

Digressions, incontestably, are the sun- 
shine ; — they are the life, the soul of read- 
ing ! — ^takc them out of this book, for in- 
stance, you might as well take the book 
along with them ;— one cold eternal winter 
would reign in every page of it ; restore them 
to the writer ; — ^he steps forth like a bride- 
groom, — bids All-hail; brings in variety, 
and forbids the appetite to fail. 

All the dexterity is in tlic good cookery and 
management of them, so as to be not only 
for the advantage of the reader, but also of 
the author, whose distress in tliis matter is 
truly pitiable : for if he begins a digression, 
^-from that moment, I observe, his whole 
work stands stock still ; — and if he goes on 
with his main work, then tlicrc is an end 
of his digression. 

^This is vile work. — For which reason, 

from the beginning of this, you see, I have 
constructed the main work, and the adven- 
titious parts of it, with such intersections, 
and have so complicated and involved the 
digressive and progressive movements, one 
wheel within another, that the whole ma- 
chine, in general, has been kept a-going; — 
and, whafs more, it shall be kept a-going 
these forty years, if it pleases the fountain 
of health to bless me so long with life and 
good spirits. 



CHAP. XXIIL 

I RAVE a strong propensity in me to begin 
this chapter very nonsensically ; and I will 
not balk my fancy ;^«ccordingly I set off 
thus: 

If the fixture of Momus*s glass in the 
homan breast, according to the proposed 
emendation of that arch-critic, had taken 
place,— ^fint. This fodish consequence 
would certainly have followed : — ^That the 
very wisest and very gravest of tis all, in 
cne coin or other, must have paid window- 
^noney every day of our lives. 



And, secondly. That had the said glasi 
been there set up, nothing more would have 
been wanting, in order to have taken a 
man*s character, but to have taken a chair 
and gone soflly, as you would to a dioptrical 
bee-hive, and look*d in, — viewed the soul 
stark naked ;— observed all her motionsr- 
her machinations ;-*traccd all hcr^maggoti 
from their first engendering to tlicir crawl- 
ing forth ; — watched her loose in her frisksi 
her gambols, her caprices ; and after some 
notice of her more solcnm deportment, con- 

sc(iucnt upon such frisks, &:c. thea 

taken your pen and ink, and set down no* 
tiling but what, you had seen, and could have 
sworn to. — ^But this is an advantage not to be 
had by the biographer in tliis planet ; — in the 
planet Mercury (belike) it may be so ; if 

not, better still for liim ; for tiiere, the 

intense heat of the country, which is proved 
by computators, from its vicinity to the sun, 
to be more than et^ual to that of red-hot iron, 
— must, I tliink, long ago have vitrified the 
bodies of the inhabitants (as the efficient 
cause) to suit them for the climate (which 
is tlie final cause); so that betwixt them 
botl), all the tenements of their souls, from 
top to bottom, may be nothing else, for aught 
the soundest philosophy can show to the con- 
trary, but one fine transparent body of clear 
glass (bating tiie umbilical knot) — so that, 
till the inliabitants grow old and tolerably 
wrinkled, whereby the rays of light, in pass- 
ing through thorn, become so monstrously 

refracted, or return reflected from their 

surfaces in such transverse lines to tlie eye, 
that a man cannot be seen through,— Ui 
soul might as well, unless for mere cere- 
mony, or the trifling advantage which the 
umbilical point gave her, — might, upon all 
other accounts, I say, as well play the fool 
out oMoors as in her own house. 

But this, as I said above, is not the case 
of the inhabitants of this earth :— our minds 
shine not through the body, — but are wrapt 
up here in a dark covering of uncrystal- 
lized flesh and blood ; so that, if we would 
come to the specific characters of them, we 
must go some other way to work. 

Many, in good truth, are the ways which 
human wit has been forced to take, to do this 
thing with exactness. 

Some, for mstance, draw all their charac- 
ters with wind-instruments. — ^Viigil takes 
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notice of thtt way in the afikir of Dido and 
JEnens : — but it is as fallacious as the breath 
of fame ;— and, moreover, bespeaks a nar- 
row genius. I am not ignorant that the 
Italians pretend to a mathematical exact- 
ness in their designations of one particular 
sort of character among them, from the 
Jorte or piano of a certain wind-instrument 
they use, — which they say is infallible. — I 
dare not mention the name of the instru- 
ment in this place ; 'tis sufficient we have 
it amongst us, — but never think of making 
a drawing by it : — this m enigmatical, and in- 
tended to be so, at least ad popiUum : — and 
therefore, I beg. Madam, when you come 
here, that you read on as fast as you can, 
and never stop to make any inquiry about it 

There are others again, who will draw a 
man's character from no other helps in the 
world, but merely from his evacuations ; — 
but this often gives a very incorrect outline, 
— unless, indeed, you take a sketch of his 
repletions too ; and by correcting one draw- 
ing from the other, compound one good 
figure out of them both. 

I should have no objection to tliis method, 
but that I think it must smell too strong 
of tlie lamp, — and be rendered still more 
operose, by forcing you to have an eye te 

the rest of his non-naturals. Why the 

most natural actions of a man's life should 
be called his non-naturals, — is anotlicr 
question. 

There are others, fourthly, who disdain 
every one of these expedients ; — not from 
any fertility of their own, but from the va- 
rious wtLju of doiog it, which they have bor- 
rowed from the honorable devices which 
the Pentagrapiuc Brethren* of the brush 
have shown in taking copies. — These, you 
must know, are your great historians. 

One of these you will see drawing a full- 
length character against the light : — that's 
illiberal,— dishonest, — and hard upon the 
character of the man who sits. 

Others, to mend the matter, will make a 
drawing of you in the Camera} — that is 
most unfiur oi all, because there you are 
sore to be represented in some of your 
most ridiculous attitudes. 

To avoid all and every one of these er- 



* Pentafrapli, an iBftnunent to copy Printo and 
Pietum mechanically, and in any proportion. 



rors in giving you my uncle Toby's charac- 
ter, I am determined to draw it by no me- 
chanical help whatever; ^nor shall my 

pencil be guided by any one wind-instru- 
ment which ever was blown upon, either on 
this, or on the other side of tlie Alps; — ^nor 
will I consider either his repletions or his 
discharges,— or touch upon his non-naturals; 
but in a word, I will draw my uncle Toby's 
character from his Hobby-Horsk. 



CHAP. XXIV. 

If I was not morally sure that the reader 
must be out of all patience for my uncle 
Toby's character, — I would here previously 
have convinced him that there is no instru- 
ment so fit to draw such a thing with, as 
that which I have pitch'd upon. 

A man and his Hobbv-Horse, though I 
cannot say that tliey act and re-act exactly 
after the same manner in which the soul 
and body do upon each other ; yet, doubtless, 
there is a communication between them of 
some kind ; and my opinion rather is, that 
tliere is something in it more of the man- 
ner of electrified bodies; — and tliat, by 
means of the heated parts of the rider, 
which come immediately into contact with 
the back of the IIobby-I Torse — by long 
journeys and much friction, it so happens 
that the Ixxly of the rider is at length fill'd 
as full of HoBBV-HoR»irAL matter as it can 

hold ; so that if you arc able to give but 

a clear description of the nature of the one, 
you may form a pretty exact notion of the 
genius and character of tlie other. 

Now the HoBBT-HoRSE, which my uncle 
Toby always rode upon, was, m my opinion, 
a HoBBY-HoRSE well worth giving a de- 
scription of, if it was only upon the score of 
his great singularity; — for you might have 
travelled from York to Dover, — ^from Dover 
to Penzance in Cornwall, and from Pen- 
zance to York back again, and not have 
seen such another upon the road ; or if you 
had seen such a one, whatever haste you 
had been in, you must in&llibly have stopp'd 
to have taken a view of him. Indeed, the 
gait and figure of him was so strange, and 
80 utterly unlike was he, from his head to 
his tail, to any <m« <^ V^ Nq\«\^ «^ws«»« 
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that it was now and then made a matter of 
dispute, — whctlier it was really a Hohoy- 
HoRSB or no : but as the philosopher would 
use no other argument to the sceptic, who 
disputed with him against the reality of 
motion, save that of rising up upon his legs, 
and walking acroriB the room; — so would 
my uncle Toby use no other argument to 
prove his Hobby-Horse was a Hobby- 
HoRSE indeed, but by getting upon his bock 
and riding him about ; — Cleaving the world 
after that to determine the point as it 
thought fit 

In good truth, my uncle Toby mounted 
him with so much pleasure, and he carried 
my uncle Toby so well,— tliat he troubled 
his head very little with what the world 
either said or thought about it 

It is now high time, however, that I give 
you a description of him: — ^but to go on 
regularly, I only beg you will give me leave 
to acquaint you first, how my imcle Toby 
came by him. 



CHAP. XXV. 

The wound in my uncle Toby's groin, 
which he received at the siege of Namur, 
rendering him unfit for the service, it was 
thought expedient he should return to En- 
gland, in order, if possible, to be set to 
rights. 

He was four years totally confined, — 
part of it to his bed, and all of it to his 
room ; and in the course of his cure, which 
was all that time in hand, sufier'd unspeak- 
able miseries, — owing to a succession of 
exfoliations from the os pubis, and the out- 
ward edge of that part of the coxendijc, 

called the os illium ; both which bones 

were dismally crushed, as much by the 
irregularity of the stone, which I told you 
was broke oflT the parapet, — as by its size, — 
(though it was pretty large) which inclined 
the surgeon all along to tliink, that the 
great injury which it had done my uncle 
Toby^s groin, was more owing to the gravity 



of the ettane itself, tlian to tlic projectile 
fi>rce of it ; — which he would often tell him 
was a great happiness. 

My father at that time was just begin- 
ning business in London, and had taken & 
house; — and as the truest friendship and 
cordiality subsisted between tlie two bro- 
thers, — and that my father thought my un- 
cle Toby could nowhere be so well nursed 
and taken care of as in his own house,— 
he assignM liim the best apartment in it;— 
and, what was a mucli more sincere mark 
of his affection still, he would never sufier 
a friend or an acquaintance to step into the 
house on any occasion, but he would take 
him by the hand, and lead him up stairs to 
see his brother Toby, and chat an hour bj 
his bed-side. 

The history of a soldier's wound beguiles 
tlie pain of it ; — ^my uncle's visitors at least 
thought so ; and in their daily calls upon 
him, from the courtesy arising out of that 
belief, they would frequently turn the dis- 
course to that subject — and fix)m that sub- 
ject the discourse would generally roll on 
to the siege itself. 

These conversations were infinitely kind ; 
and my uncle Toby received great relief 
from them, and would have received mudi 
more, but that they brought him into some 
unforeseen perplexities, which, for three 
months together, retarded his cure greatly; 
and if he liad not hit upon an expedient to 
extricate himself out of them, I verily be- 
lieve tliey would have laid him in his grava 

What these perplexities of my uncle 

Toby were, ^*tis impossible for you to 

guess : — if you could, — I should blush ; not 
as a relation, — not as a man<— nor even as 
a woman, — ^but I should blush as an author ; 
inasmuch as I set no small store by my- 
self upon this very account, that my reader 
has never yet been able to guess at any 
thing : and in this. Sir, I am of so nice and 
singular a humor, that if I thought you 
was able to form the least judgment, or 
probable conjecture to yourself, of wliat 
was to come in the next page, — ^I would 
tear it out of my book. 
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GENTLEMAN. 



CHAP. I. 

I HAVE begun a new book, on purpose 
that I might have room enough to explain 
the nature of the perplexities in which my 
uncle Toby was involved, from the many 
discourses and interrogations about the 
siege of Namur, where he received his 
wound. 

I must remind the reader, in case ho has 
read the history of King William^s wars ; 
— but if he has not, — I then inform him, 
that one of the most memorable attacks in 
that siege, was that which was made by 
the En^ish and Dutch upon the point of 
the advanced counter-scarp, between the 
gate of St Nicholas, which inclosed the 
great sluice or water-stop, where the En- 
glish were terribly exposed to the shot of 
the counter-guard and demi-bastion of St, 
Roch: the issue of which hot dispute, in 
three words, was this: That the Dutch 
lodged themselves upon the counter-guard, 
— and that the English made themselves 
masters of the covered way before St. Nich- 
olas-gate, notwithstanding the gallantry of 
the French officers, who exposed themselves 
upon the glacis sword in hand. 

As this was the principal attack of which 
my uncle Toby was an eye-witness at Na- 
mur, the army of the besiegers being 

cut off!, by the confluence of the Maes and 
Sambres, from seeing much of each other^s 
operations, my imcle Toby was gene- 
rally more eloquent and particular in his 
account of it ; and the many perplexities 
lie was in, arose out of the almost insur- 
mountable difficulties he found in telling his 
Btory intelligibly, and giving such clear 
ideas of the differences and distinctions be- 
tween the scarp and counter-scarp, «• the 



glacis and covered way, — the hal^moon 
and ravelin, — as to make his company 
fully comprehend where and what he ma 
about. 

Writers themselves are too apt to con- 
found these terms ; so that you will the less 
wonder, if in his endeavors to explain them, 
and in opposition to many misconceptions, 
that my uncle Toby did oft-times puzzle his 
visitors, and sometimes himself toa 

To speak the tmth, unless the company 
my father led up-stairs were tolerably clear- 
headed, or my uncle Toby was in one of his 
explanatory moods, 'twas a difficult thing, 
do what he could, to keep the discourse free 
from obscurity. 

What rendered the account of this afiair 
the more intricate to my uncle Toby was 
this, — that in the attack of the counterscarp, 
before the gate of St. Nicholas, extending 
itself from the bank of the Maes quite 
up the great water-stop, — the ground was 
cut and cross-cut with such a multitude of 
dykes, drains, rivulets, and sluices, on all 
sides, — and he would get so sadly bewil- 
dered, and set fast amongst them, that fre- 
quently he could neither get backwards nor 
forwards to save his life ; and was oft-times 
obliged to give up the attack upon that very 
account only. 

These perplexing rebufis gave my uncle 
Toby Shandy more perturbations than you 
would imagine; and as my father's kind- 
ness to him was continually dragging up 
fresh friends and fresh inquirers,— ^e had 
but a very uneasy task of it 

No doubt, my uncle Toby had great com- 
mand of himself, — and could guard appear- 
ances, I believe, as well as most men ; — 
yet, any one may imagine, that when he 
could not retreat out of the ravelin without 
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getting into the half-moon, or get out of 
the covered way without falling down the 
counter-scarp, nor cross the dyke without 
danger of slipping into the ditch, but that 
he must have fretted and fumed inwardly : 
— He did so; — and the little and hourly 
vexations, which may seem trifling and of 
no account to the man who has not read 
Hippocrates ; yet, whoever has read Hip- 
pocrates, or Dr. James Mackenzie, and has 
considered well the effects which the pas- 
sions and affections of the mind have upon 
the digestion — (Why not of a wound as 
well as of a dinner 1} — may easily conceive 
what sharp paroxysms and exacerbations of 
his wound my uncle Toby must have un- 
dergone upon that score only. 

— My uncle Toby could not philosophize 
upon it; — ^'twas enough he felt it was so: — 
and having sustained the pain and sorrows 
of it for three months together, he was 
resolved, some way or other, to extricate 
himself. 

He was one morning lying upon his back 
in his bed, the anguish and nature of the 
wound upon his groin suffering him to lie 
in no other position, when a thought came 
into his head, that if he could purchase such 
a thing, and have it pasted down upon a 
board, as a large map of the fortification of 
the town and citadel of Namur, with its 
environs, it might be a means of giving him 
ease. — I take notice of his desire to have 
the environs along with the town and cita- 
del, for this reason, — ^because my uncle To- 
by's wound was got in one of the traverses, 
about thirty toises from the returning angle 
of the trench, opposite to the salient angle 

of the demi-bastion of St Roch ; so tliat 

he was pretty confident he could stick a pin 
upon the identical spot of ground where he 
was standing when the stone struck him. 

All this succeeded to his wishes; and not 
only freed him from a world of sad explana- 
tions, but, in the end, it proved the happy 
means, as you will read, of procuring my 
uncle Toby his Hobbt-Horse. 



CHAP. II. 

There is nothing so foolish, when you 
are at the expense of making an entertain- 
ment of this kind, as to order things so 



badly, as to let your critics and gentry of 
refined taste run it down : nor is there any 
thing so likely to make them do it, as that 
of leaving them out of the party, or, what 
is full as offensive, of bestowing your at- 
tention upon the rest of your guests in so 
particular a way, as if there was no such 
thing as a critic (by occupation) at table. 

1 guard against both; for, in the 

first place, I have Icfl half a dozen places 
purix)sely open for them ; — and in tlie next 
place, I pay them all court. — Gentlemen, I 
kiss your hands. I protest, no company 
could give me half tlie pleasure ; — ^by my 

soul, I am glad to see you. 1 beg only 

you will make no strangers of yourselvea, 
but sit down, without ceremony, and &D 
on heartily. 

I said I hod lefl six places, and I was on 
the point of carrying my complaisance so 
far as to have lefl a seventh open for them, 
— and in this very spot I stand on; bat 
being told by a critic (though not by occu- 
pation — ^but by nature) that I had acquitted 
myself well enough, I shall fill it up direct- 
ly, hoping, in the mean time, that I shall 
be able to make a great deal of more room 
next year. 

How, in the name of wonder ! 

could your uncle Toby, who, it seems, wu 
a military man, and whom you have repre- 
sented as no fool, be at the same time 

such a confused, pudding-headed, muddle- 
headed fellow, afr^— Go look. 

So, Sir Critic, I could liave replied ; but 
I scorn it — 'Tis language unurbone, — and 
only befitting the man who cannot give 
clear and satisfactory accounts of things, or 
dive deep enough into the first causes of 
human ignorance and confusion. It is 
moreover the reply valiant, — and therefore 
I reject it ; for though it might have suited 
my uncle Toby's character as a soldier ex- 
cellently well, — and had he accustomed 
himself, in such attacks, to whistle the Lil- 
libullero,'^ as he wanted no courage, 'tis the 



• MY UNCLE TOBY'S WHISTLE, 
LILUBUIXERO. 

Tbe Ballad * to tbii tunc was written in the 
IG86, on account of Kinsr James II. nominating to ttat 
Lieutenancy of Ircland General Talbot^ newly created 
Eari of IVrconnel, a furious Papist, who had recom* 
mended hinwelf to bis bigoted master by hia arNtmy 

« Sn tmtf% iUUqsn o( AkkbI £aclMh FMry, troL ii. pkct tfc 
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very answer he would have given ; yet it 
would by no means have done for me. You 
see as plain as can be, that I write as a man 
of erudition; — ^that even my similies, my 
allusions, my illustrations, my metaphors, 
are erudite, — and that I must sustain my 
cliaractcr properly, and contrast it properly 

too, — else what would become of me 1 

Why, Sir, I should be undone; — at this 
very moment that I am going here to fill 
up one place against a critic, — ^I should 
have made an opening for a couple. 

^Therefore I answer thus ; — 

Pray, Sir, in all the reading which you have 
ever read, did you ever read such a book as 
Locke's Essay upon the Human Under- 
standing 1 ^Don't answer me rashly, — 

because many, I know, quote the book, who 
have not read it, — and many have read it 
who understand it not — ^If either of these 
is your case, as I write to instruct, I will 
tell you in three words what the book is.— 
It is a history. — ^A history ! of who? what? 
where? when? Don't hurry yourself, 



It is a history-book, Sir, (which may possibly 
recommend it to the world) c^ what posses 
in a man's own mind ; and if you will say 
60 much of the book, and no more, believe 
me, you will cut no contemptible figure in 
a metaphysic circle. 

But this by the way. 

Now if you will venture to go along with 
me, and look down into the bottom of this 
matter, it will be foimd tliat the cause of 
obscurity and confusion in the mind of a 
man, is threefold. 

Dull organs, dear Sir, in the first place. 
Secondly, Slight and transient impressions 



treatment of the Proftstant* in the preceding year, 
when onJy Lieutonant-Gencral ; and whote autiae- 
quent conduct fully justified hii expectations and 
their feari. 

Thii foolish Ballad, treating the Papists and chiefly 
the Irish, in a very ridiculous manner, had a burden, 
■aid to be Irish words, " Lero, lero, lillibullero ;" and 
made an impression on the (King'8) army, more pow- 
erful than either the philippics of DcmoAtbenes or 
Cieero. The whole army, and at last tlie people botli 
in city and country, were singing it perpetually. Per- 
haps never had so slight a thing so great an e(^t; for 
it contributed not a little towanla the Revolution in 
1688.* 

IjiLLiBiTi.Lno and BuLLiN-A-LAn. are said to have 
been the watch-nroids used among the Irish Papists, 
in their massacn of the Protestants in 1641. 

• am Bubop BunMl^ Hiriay of hk own Tlaei; ud Kinft SUIa 
■rilM FreMub Id Iicfa^ NM. 410. 
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made by the objects, when the said organs 
are not dull : and, Tliirdly, A memory like 
imto a sieve ; not able to retain what it has 
received. — Call down Dolly your chamber- 
maid, and I will give you my cap and bell 
along with it, if I make not this matter so 
plain that Dolly herself should understand 

it as well as Malbranch. Wlicn Dolly 

has indited her epistle to Robin, and has 
thrust her arm into the bottom of her pocket 
hanging by her right side, — ^takc that oppor- 
tunity to recollect, that the organs and Ac- 
uities of perception can, by nothing in this 
world, be so aptly typified and explained as 
by that one thing which Dolly's hadd is in 
search of. — Your organs are not so dull that 
I sliould inform you, — ^'tis an inch. Sir, of 
red seal-wax. 

When this is melted and dropped upon 
the letter, if Dolly fumbles too long for her 
thimble, till the wax is over^pdened, it 
will not receive the mark of faflr thimble 
from the usual impulse which was wont to 
imprint it Very well. If Dolly's wax, for 
want of better, is bees-wax, or of a temper 
too soft, — tho' it may receive, — it will not 
hold the impression, how hard soever Dolly 
thrusts against it : and, last, of all. Suppo- 
sing the wax good, and eke the thimble, 
but applied thereto in careless haste, as her 
mistress rings the bell ; — in any one of these 
three cases, the print left by the thimble 
will be as unlike the prototype as a brass- 
jack. 

Now you must understand, that not one of 
these was the true cause of confusion in my 
uncle Toby's discourse ; and it is for that 
very reason I enlarge upon them so long, 
afler the manner of great physiologists, — 
to show the world what it did not arise from. 

What it did arise from, I have hinted 
above ; and a fertile source of obscurity it 
is, — and ever will be, — and that is, the un- 
steady uses of words, which have perplexed 
the clearest and most exalted understand- 
ings. 

It is ten to one (at Artlmr's) whether 
you liave ever read the literary history of 
past ages ; — if you have, what terrible bat- 
tles, yclept logomachies, have they occa- 
sioned, and perpetuated with so much gall 
and ink-shed, — that a good-natured man 
cannot read the accounts of them withou.^ 
tears in his eyca. 
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Gentle critic ! when thou hast weighed 
all this, and considered witliin thyself how 
much of thy own knowledge, discourse, and 
conversation has been pestered and disor- 
dered, at one time or other, by this, and this 
only ; — what a pudder and racket in Coun- 
cils about vata and las^aen; and in the 
Schools of tlic learned about power and 
about spirit; — about essences, and about 
quintessences; — about substances and about 

space ; what confusion in greater Tlie- 

atres from words of little meaning, and as 
indeterminate a sense ! when thou consid- 
crest this, thou wilt not wonder at my uncle 
Toby's perplexities, — thou wilt drop a tear 
of pity upon his scarp and his counter-scarp; 
— ^his glacis and his covered way; — ^his 
ravelin and his hall-moon: 'twas not by 
ideas, — by Heaven; his life was put in 
jeopardy by words. 



CHAP. III. 

When my uncle Toby got his map of 
Namur to his mind, he began immediately 
to apply himself, and with the utmost dili- 
gence, to the study of it; for nothing being 
of more importance to him than his recovery, 
and his recovery depending, as you have 
read, upon the passions and affections of his 
mind, it behoved him to take the nicest 
care to make himself so far master of his 
subject, as to be able to talk upon it without 
emotion. 

In a fortnight's close and painful applica- 
tion, which, by the bye, did my uncle Toby's 
wound, upon his groin, no good — ^he was 
enabled by the help of some marginal docu- 
ments at the feet of the elephant, togetlicr 
with Gobesius's military architecture and 
pyroballogy, translated from the Flemish, 
to form his discourse with passable per- 
spicuity ; and before he was two full months 
gone, — he was right eloquent upon it, and 
could make not only the attack of the ad- 
vanced counterscarp witli great order; 

but having by that time gone much deeper 
into the art than what his first motive made 
necessary, my uncle Toby was able to cross 
th& Maes and Sambre ; make diversions as 
far as Vaubon's line, tlie abbey of Salsines, 



of each of their attacks as that of the gile 
of St Nicholas, where he had the honor to 
receive his wound. 

But desire of knowledge, like the thirrt 
of riches, increases ever with the acquisi- 
tion of it The more my uncle Toby poied 
over his map, the more he took a liking to 
it ! — ^by the same process and electrical ai^ 
similation, as I told you, tlurough which I 
ween the souls of connousseurs themselves, 
by long friction and incumbition, have the 
happiness, at length, to get all bc-virtuM, 
— be-pictured, — be-butterflied, and bc-fid- 
died. 

The more my uncle Toby drank of thii 
sweet fountain of science, the greater was 
the heat and impatience of his thirst; so 
that before the first year of his confinement 
had well gone round, there was scarce a 
fortified town in Italy or Flanders, of whicfat 
by one means or other, he had not procured 
a plan, reading over as he got tliem, and 
carefully collating therewith the historieB 
of their sieges, their demolitions, their im- 
provements, and new works, all which he 
would read with that intense application 
and delight, that he would forget himselfl 
his wound, his confinement, his dinner. 

In the second year, my uncle Toby pu^ 
chased Ramelli and Catonco, translated from 
the Italian; — likewise Stevinus, Moralis, 
the Chevalier de Ville, Lorini, Coehom, 
Shecter, the Count de Pagan, the Marshal 
Vaubon, Mens. Blondel, with almost 9B- 
many more books of military architecture 
OS Don Quixote was found to have of chiv- 
alry, when tlie curate and barber invaded 
his library. 

Towards the beginning of the third year, 
which was in August, ninety-nine, my uncle 
Toby found it necessary to understand a 
little of prc^jectilcs : — and having judged it 
best to draw his knowledge from the foun- 
tain-head, he began with N. Tartaglia, who 
it seems was the first man who detected 
tlie imposition of a cannon-ball's doing all 
that mischief under the notion of a right 
line. — This, N. Tartaglia proved, to my 
uncle Toby, to be an impossible thing. 

^Endless is the search of Truth. 

No sooner was my uncle Toby satisfied 

which road tlie cannon-ball did not go, but 

he was insensibly led on, and resolved in 

&c. and gave his visitors as distinct a history | his mind to inquire and find out which road 
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the ball did go : for which purpose he was 
t>b]iged to set off afresh with old Malthus, 
and studied him devoutly. — He proceeded 
next to Galileo and Torricellius, wherein, 
by certain geometrical rules, infallibly laid 
down, he found the precise path to be a 
Parabola, — or else a Hyperbola, — and that 
the parameter, or lotus rectum^ of the conic 
section of the said path, was to the quantity 
and amplitude in a direct ratio^ as the whole 
line to the sine of double the angle of inci- 
dence, formed by the breach upon a hori- 
zontal plane ; — and that the semiptiameter, 
s top! my dear uncle Toby, stop! 



— go not one foot farther into this thorny 
and bewildered track: — intricate arc the 
steps ! intricate are the mazes of this laby- cient to dress his wound, concerning him- 



else — ^'tis not very material whether upon 
any other score the reader approves of it 
or not. 

In the latter end of the third year, my 
uncle Toby perceiving that the parameter 
and semi-parameter of the conic section 
angered his wound, he left off the study of 
projectiles in a kind of a huff, and betook 
himself to the practical part of fortification 
only ; the pleasure of w^hich, like a spring 
held back, returned upon him with re- 
doubled force. 

It was in this year that my uncle began 
to break in upon the daily regularity of a 
clean shirt, — to dismiss his barber unshaven, 
and to allow his surgeon scarce time suffi- 



rinth ! intricate arc tlie troubles which the 
pursuit of this bewitching phantom Know- 
ledge will bring upon thee. — O my uncle, 
— ^fly — fly — fly from it as from a serpent ! 

Is it fit good-natured man! tliou 

should'st sit up, with the wound upon thy 
groin, whole nights baking thy blood wiUi 
hectic watchings? ^Alas! 'twill exas- 
perate thy symptoms,— check thy perspira- 
tions, — evaporate thy spirits — waste thy 
animal strength, — dry up thy radical mois- 
ture, — bring thee into a costive habit of 
body, — impair thy health, — and hasten all 

the infirmities of thy old age. O my 

uncle H my uncle Toby! 



CHAP, rv^ 



I WOULD not give a groat for that man's 
knowledge in pen-craft, who does not 

understand this: ^That the best plain 

narrative in the world, tacked very close 
to the last spirited apostrophe to my uncle 

Toby ^would have felt both cold and 

vapid upon the reader's palate; — therefore I 
forthwith put an end to the chapter, though 
I was in the middle of my story. 

^Writers of my stamp liave one 

principle in common with painters. Where 
an exact copying makes our pictures less 
striking, we choose the less evil ; deeming 
it even more pardonable to trespass against 
truth than beauty. This is to be understood 
cum grano talis ; but be it as it will, — as 
the parallel is made more for the sake of 
letting the apostrophe cool, than any thing 



self so little about it, as not to ask him 
once in seven times' dressing, how it went 
on: when, lo! — all of a sudden, for the 
cliange w^as as quick as lightning, he began 
to sigh heavily for his recovery, — complain- 
ed to my father, grew unpatient with the 
surgeon: — and one morning, as he heard 
his foot coming up stairs, he shut up his 
books, and thrust aside his instruments, in 
order to expostulate with him upon the pro- 
traction of the cure, wliich, he told him, 
might surely have been accomplished at 
least by that time. — He dwelt long upon 
the miseries he had undergone, and the sor- 
rows of his four years' melancholy impris- 
onment ; — adding, that had it not been for 
tlie kind looks and fraternal cheerings of 
the best of brotliers, — ^lie had long since 
sunk under his misfortunes — My father 
was by. — My uncle Toby, by nature, was 
not eloquent, — it had the greater efiect 
The surgeon was confounded; — not that 
there wanted grounds for such, or greater 
marks of impatience, — but 'twas unexpected 
too. In the four years he had attended him, 
he had never seen any thing like it in my 
uncle Toby's carriage ; he had never once 
dropped one fretful or discontented word ; — 
he had been all patience, — all submission. 

— We lose the right of complaining some- 
times, by forbearing it ; — but we often tre- 
ble the force ; — ^the surgeon was astonish- 
ed ; but much more so, when he heard my 
uncle Toby go on, and peremptorily insist 
upon his healing up the wound directly, — 
or sending for Monsieur Ronjat, tlir kiiig'is 
scrjeant-surgeon, to do it tor him. 
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The deaire of life and health is implanted 
in man^s nature ; — Uie love of liberty and 
enlargement is a sister-passion to it These 
my uncle Toby had in common with his 
species ; — and eitlier of them had been suf- 
ficient to account for his earnest desire to 
get well, and out of doors; — but I have told 
you before, tliat nothing wrought witli our 
family after the common way ; — and from 
the time and manner in which this eager 
desire diowed itself in the present case, 
the penetrating reader will suspect, tliere 
was some other cause or crotchet for it in 

my uncle Toby's liead ; Tliere was so, 

and 'tis tlie subject of the next cliapter to 
set fortli what tliat cause and crotclict was. 
I own, when that's done, 'twill be time to 
return back to tlie parlor fire-side, wliere 
we left my uncle Toby in tlie middle of his 
sentence. 



CHAP V. 

When a man gives himself up to the 
government of a ruling passion,— or, in 
other words, when his IIobby-Horae grows 

headstrong, farewell cool reason and fair 

discretion. 

My uncle Toby's wound was near well ; 
and as soon as tlie surgeon recovered his 
surprise, and could get leave to say as much 
— he told him, 'twas just beginning to in- 
carnate; and that if no fresh exfoliation 
happened, wliicli there was no sign of, — it 
would be dried up in five or six weeks. 
The sound of as many Olympiails, twelve 
hours before, would have conveyed an idea 
of shorter duration to my uncle Toby's mind. 
—The succession of his ideas was now 
rapid, — ^he broiled with impatience to put 
his design in execution ; — and so, without 
consulting farther witli any soul living, — 
which, by the bye, I think is right, when 
you are predetermined to take no one souFs 
advice,— ^le prixTitely ordered Trim, his 
man, to pack up a bundle of lint and dress- 
ings, and hire a chariot-and-four, to be at 
the door exactly by twelve o'clock tliat day, 
when he knew my fatlier would be upon 
'Change.— ^-So leaving a bank-note upon 
the table for the surgeon^s care of him, and 
a letter of tender thanks for his brother's — 
he packed up his maps, his books of forti- 



fication, his instruments, 4^. and by the 
help of a crutch on one side, and Trim 00 
the other, — my uncle Toby embarked for 
Shandy-Hall. 

The reason, or rather the rise, of this 
sudden demigration, was as follows: 

The table in my uncle Toby's room, and 
at which, the night before this change hap> 
pened, he was sitting with his maps, cfv. 
about him — being somewhat of the suialle0t, 
fur that infinity of great and small instm- 
iiients of knowledge which usually lay 
crowded upon it — he liad tlie accident, in 
reaching over for his tobacco-box, to throw 
down his compasses; and in stooping to 
take tlie compasses up, with his sleeve 
he threw down his case of instruiuenti 
and snuflers; — and as the dice took a run 
against him, in his endeavoring to catch 
the snuffers in falling, — he thrust Monsieur 
Blondel off the table, and Count de Pagan 
o'top of him. 

'Twas to no purpose for a man, lame as 
my uncle Toby was, to tliink of redressing 
tlicse evils by himself, — he rung his bell for 

his man Trim. ^Trim, quoth my uncle 

Toby, prithee see what confusion I have 
here been making — I must have some beU 

ter contrivance. Trim. Canst not thoa 

take my rule, and measure the length and 
breadth of this table, and then go and be- 
speak me one as big again? Yes, an' 

please your Honor, replied Trim, making a 
bow ; but I hope your Honor will be soon 
well enough to get down to your country- 
seat, where, — as your Honor takes so much 
pleasuro in fortification, we could manage 
tliis matter to a T. 

I must here inform you, that this servant 
of my uncle Toby's, who went by the name 
of Trim, hod been a corporal in my uncle's 
own company, — ^his real name was Jarnef 
Butler ; — but having got the nickname of 
Trim, in the regiment, my uncle Toby, un- 
less when he happened to be very angry 
with him, would never call him by any 
other name. 

The poor fellow had been disabled for the 
service, by a wound on his left knee, by a 
musket bullet, at the battle of lAnden, 
which was two years before the afiair of 
Namur; — and as the fellow was well-b^ 
loved in the regiment, and a liandy fellow 
into the bargain, my uncle Toby took him 
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for his servant : and of an excellent use 
was he, attending my uncle Toby in the 
camp and in his quarters, as a valet, groom, 
barber, cook, sempster, and nurse ; and in- 
deed, from first to last, waited upon liim, and 
served him with great fidelity and affection. 

My uncle Toby loved the man in return: 
and what attached him more to him still, 

was the similitude of tlieir knowledge ; 

for Corporal Trim (for so, for the future, I 
shall call him) by four years' occasional at- 
tention to his Master*s discourse upon for- 
tified towns, and the advantage of prying 
and peeping continually into his Master's 
plans, <^c. exclusive and besides what he 
gained Hobby-Horsically, as a bodynser- 
vant, Non Hobby- Horsical per se ; — had be- 
come no mean proficient in the science; 
and was thought, by the cook and chamber- 
maid, to know as much of tlie nature of 
strong-liolds as my uncle Toby himself 

I have but one more stroke to give to 
finish Corporal Trim's character, — and it is 
tlie only dark line in it. — Tlie fellow loved 
to advise, or ratlier to hear himself talk : 
his carriage, however, was so perfectly re- 
spectful, 'twas easy to keep him silent when 
you hod him so ; but set his tongue a-going, 
— you had no hold of hiip — ^he was voluble ; 
— tlie eternal interlardings of your Honor, 
witli the respectfulness of Corporal Trim's 
manner, interceding so strong in behalf of 
his elocution, — ^that though you might have 
been incommoded, — ^you could not well be 
angry. My uncle Toby was seldom either 
the one or the other with hira,^K)r, at least, 
this fault in Trim broke no scpiarcs with 
them. My uncle Toby, as I said, loved the 
man ; — and besides, as he ever looked upon 
a faithful servant as an humble friend, — he 
could not bear to stop his mouth. — Such 
was Corporal Trim. 

If I durst presume, continued Trim, to 
give your Honor my advice, and speak my 

opinion in this matter Thou art welccMne, 

Trim, quoth my uncle Toby speak, — 

speak what thou thinkest upon the sub- 
ject, man, without fear. — ^Why then, replied 
Trim (not hanging his ears and scratching 
his head like a country lout, but) strokmg 
his hair back from his forehead, and stand- 
ing erect as before his division, — ^I think, 
quoth Corponl Trim, with humble submis- 
sion to your Honor's better judgment, — 



that these ravelins, bastions, curtains^ and 
horn-works, make but a poor, contemptible, 
fiddle-faddle piece of work of it here upon 
paper, compared to what your Honor and I 
could make of it were we in the country 
by ourselves, and had but a rood, or a rood 
and a half of ground, to do what we pleased 
with : as summer is coming on, continued 
Trim, your Honor might sit out of doors, 
and give me the nography — (Call it ichno- 
graphy, quoth my imcle)— of the town or 
citadel your Honor was pleased to sit down 
before, and I'll be shot by your Honor upon 
the glacis of it, if I did not fortify it to your 
Honor's mind. ■ I dare say thou would'st, 
Trim, quoth my uncle. — For if your Honor, 
continued tlie corporal, could but mark me 
the polygon, witli its exact lines and angles 
— (That I could do very well, quoth my 
uncle) — ^I would begin with tlie fosse ; and 
if your Honor could tell me the proper 
depth and breadth — (I can, to a hair's 
breadth, Trim, replied my uncle)^I would 
tlirow out tlie earth upon this hand towards 
the town for the scarj), — and on that hand 
towards the campaign for trie counter-scarp 
— (Very right, Trim, quoth my uncle Toby) 
— and when I had sloped them to your 
mind, — an' please your Honor, I would face 
the glacis, as the fiiiobt fortifications are 
done in Flanders, with sods, — (and as your 
Honor knows tlicy should be) — and I would 
make the walls and parapets of sods too. 

The best engineers call them Gazons, 

Trim, said my uncle Toby. Whether 

they are gazons or sods, is not mucli mat- 
ter, replied Trim ; your Honor knows they 
are ten times beyond a facing either of 

brick or stone. 1 know they are. Trim, 

in some respects, — quoth my uncle Toby, 
nodding his head : — for a cannon-ball enters 
into the gazon right onwards, without 
bringing any rubbish down with it, which 
might fill the fosse (as was the case at St 
Nicholas's gate) and facilitate the passa^ 
over it 

Your Honor understands these matters, 
replied Corporal Trim, better tlian any offi- 
cer in his Majesty's service ; but would 

your Honor please to let the bespeaking of 
the table alone, and let us but go into the 
country, I would work under your Honor's 
directions like a horse, and make fortifica- 
tions for you something Ukft^Xssss^ ^>«^^*l^ 
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their batteries, saps, ditches, and palisadoos, 
that it should be worth all the world's 
riding twenty miles to go and see it 

My uncle Toby blushed as red as scarlet 
as Trim went on ; — ^but it was not a blush 
of guilt, — of modesty,— or of anger, — it was 
a blush of joy ; — ho was fired with Corporal 

Trim's project and description. Trim! 

said my uncle Toby, thou hast said enough. 
— ^We might begin the campaign, continued 
Trim, on the very day that his Maje.«rty and 
the Allies take the field, and demolish them, 
town by town, as fast as — ^Trim, quoth my 
uncle Toby, say no more. Your Honor, 
continued Trim, might sit in your arm- 
chair (pointing to it) this fine weather, giv- 
ing me your orders, and I would Say 

no more, Trim, quoth my uncle Toby 



Beaides, your Honor would get not only 
pleasure and good pastime, — but good air, 
and good exercise, and good health ; — and 
your Honor's wound would be well iu n 
month. — Thou hast said enough, Trim, 
quoth my uncle Toby (putting his hund 
into his breeches' pocket) — I like thy i)ro- 
ject mightily. — And if your Honor pleases, 
ril this moment go and buy a pioneer's 
spade to take down with us; and Til be- 
speak a shovel and a pick-ax, ond a couple 

of Say no more, Trim, quotii my uncle 

Toby, leaping up upon one leg, quite over- 
come with rapture, — and tlirusting a guinea 
into Trim's hand, — Trim, said my uncle 
Toby, say no more ; — but go down. Trim, 
tliis moment, my lad, and bring up my sup- 
per this instant 

Trim ran down and brought up his mas- 
ter's supper, to no pur)X)so : — Trim's 

plan of operation ran so in my uncle I'oby's 
head, he could not taste it — Trim, quoth 
my uncle Toby, get me lo bod. — 'Twas all 
one. — Corporal Trim's description had fired 
his imagination ; — my uncle Toby could not 
shut his eves. — The more he considered it 
the more bewitching the scone appeared to 
him; — so that, two full hours l)efore day- 
light, he had come to a final determination, 
and Iiad concerted the whole plan of his 
and Corporal Trim's decampment 

My uncle Toby had a little neat country- 
house of his own, in the village where my 
father's estate lay at Shandy, which had 
been left him by an old uncle, with a anall 
estate of about one hundred pounds a-year. 



Behind this house, and contiguons to it^ 
was a kitchen-garden of about half an acre; 
and at the bottom of the garden, and cut 
off from it by a tall yew-hedge, was a bowl- 
ing-green, containing just about as much 
ground as Corporal Trim wished for; — to 
that as Trim uttered the words, " A rood 
** and a half of ground to do what they would 
" with," this identical bowling-green ia- 
stantly presented itself, and became co- 
riously painted, all at once, upon the rethn 
of my uncle Toby's fancy ; — wliich was the 
physical cause of making him change color, 
or at least of heightening liis blush to that 
immoderate degree I spoke of 

Never did lover post down to a bolovfd 
mistress with more heat and expectation 
than my uncle Toby did, to enjoy the self 
same thing in private ; — I say in private ;— 
for it was sheltered from the house, as I 
told you, by a tall yew-hedge, and was cov- 
ered on the other three sides, from mortd 
sight, by rough holly and thick-set flower- 
ing shrubs : — so that the idea of not being 
soon, did not a little contribute to the idei 
of pleasure preconceived in my uncle Toby's 
mind. — ^\''ain thought! however thick it 
was planted about — or private soever it 
might seem, — to think, dear uncle Toby, rf 
enjoying a thing wliich took up a whole 
rood and a half of ground, — OjUd not have it 
known ! 

IIow my uncle Toby and Corporal Trim 
manaircd this matter, — with the history of 
their campaigns, which were no way barren 
of events, — may make no uninteresting un- 
derplot in the epitasis and working" up of 

this drama. ^At present the scene must 

drop, and change for tlie parlor fire-side. 



I 

I 



CHAP. VI. 

What can they be doing, brother 1 

said my father. 1 think, replied my un- 
cle Toby, — taking, as I told you, tlie pipe 
from his mouth, and striking the ashes out 

of it m^ he began liis sentence ; 1 think, 

replied he, — it would not be amiss, brother, 
if we rang tlie l)ell. 

Prav, what's all that racket over our 

m 

heads, Obadiah? — ijuoth my father; — my 
brother and I can scarce hear ourselves 
speak. 
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Sir« uiBwered Obadiah, making a bow 
towards his left shoulder, — ^my Mistress is 
taken very badly. — And where's Susannah 
rnnning, down the garden there, as if they 

were going to ravish her 1 Sir, she is 

running the shortest cut into the town, re- 
plied Obadiali, to fetch the old midwife. — 
Then saddle a horse, quoth my father, and 
do you go directly for Dr. Slop, the man- 
midwife, with all our services, — and let him 
know your mistress is fallen into labor — 
and that I desire lie will return with you 
with all speed. 

It is very strange, says my fiither, ad- 
dressing himself to my uncle Toby, as 
Obadinh shut the door, — as there is so ex- 
pert an operator as Dr. Slop so near, — ^that 
my wife should persist to the very last in 
this obstinate humor of hers, in trusting the 
life of my child, who has had one misfortune 
already, to the ignorance of an old woman! 
— and not only the life of my child, brother, 
— but her own life, and with it the lives of 
all the children I might, pcradventure, have 
begot out of her hereafter. 

Mayhap, brother, replied my uncle Toby, 
my sister does it to save the expense. — A 
pudding's end, — replied my father; — the 
Doctor must be paid the same for inaction 
as action, — ^if not better, — to keep him in 
temper. 

Tlicn it can be out of nothing in the 

whole world, quoth my uncle Toby, in the 
simplicity of his heart, — but Modesty. — My 
sister, I dare say, added he, does not care to 

let a man come so near her . I will not 

say whether my uncle Toby had completed 
the sentence or not ; — ^'tis for hiB advantage 
to suppose he had, — as, I think, he could 
have added no oiie word which would have 
improved it. 

I^ on the contrary, my uncle Toby had 
not fiilly arrived at the period's end, — then 
the world stands indebted to the sudden 
snapping of my father's tobacco-pipe for one 
of the neatest examples of that ornamental 
figure in oratory, which rhetoricians style 

the Aposiopesis, Just Heaven! how 

does the Poco piu and Poco meno of the 
Italian artkts; — the insensible more or 
liBBs, determine the precise line of beauty 
in the sentence, as well as in the statue ! 
How do the slight touches of the chisel, 
the pencil, the pen, the fiddle^ck, e/| 



ctUeroj — give the true swell, which givet 
the true pleasure ! — O my countrymen,^-' 
be nice : — ^bc cautious of your language,— 
and never, O ! never let it be forgotten upon 
what small particles your eloquence and 
your fame depend. 

"My sister, mayhap," quoth my 

uncle Toby, "does not choose to let a man 

" come so near her ." Make this dash« 

, — 'tis an Aposiopesis ; — take the dash 

away, and write Backside, 'tis bawdy; 

— scratch Backside out, and put gover'd 
WAT in, 'tis a metaphor ; — and, I dare say, 
as fortification ran so much in my uncle 
Toby's head, that if it had been left to have 
added one word to the sentence, — ^that word 
was it 

But whether that was the case, or not 
the case ;— or whether tlie snapping of my 
father's tobacco-pipe, so critically, happened 
through accident or anger, will be seen in 
due time. 



CHAP. VII. 

Though my father was a good natural 
philosopher, — ^yet he was something of a 
moral philosopher too; for which reason, 
when his tobacco-pipe snapp'd short in the 
middle, — he had nothing to do, as such, but 
to have taken hold of the two pieces, and 
thrown them gently upon the l»ck of the 

fire. He did no such thing; he threw 

them with all the violence in the world ;— 
and, to give the action still more emphasis, 
— ^he started upon both legs to do it 

This looked something like heat;— and 
the manner of his reply to what my uncle 
Toby was saying, proved it was so. 

— " Not choose," quoth my father (re- 
peating my uncle Toby's words) " to let a 

" man come so near her !" By Heaven, 

brother Toby ! you would try the patience of 
Job ; and I think I liave the plagues of one 

already without it Why 1 Where 1 — 

Wherein ? Wherefore ? Upon what 

account? replied my uncle Toby, in the 
utmost astonishment^— -To think, said my 
father, of a man living to your age, brother, 

and knowing so little about women ! 1 

know nothing at all about them, — replied 
my unck Tc^^ \ «xy\ \ VVs^kX^K.^ c«c&c(S^^^\a% 
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that the shock I received the year after the 
demolition of Dunkirk, in my affair with 
Widow Wadman : — ^which ehock, you know, 
I should not liave received, liut from my 
total ignorance of the eox, — lias Efivcn me 
just cause to say, tliat I neither know, nor 
do pretend to know, any thiuj^ alwut Vm, 

or their concerns either. IMcthinks, 

brother, replied my father, you mijrlit, at 
least, know so much as the right end of a 
woman from the wronjj. 

It is said in Aristotle's Master-Piece, 
"That when a man doth tliink of any thinjr 
" which is past, — he looketh down upon the 
"ground; — ^hut that when he thinketh of 
" something tliat is to come, he looketh up 
" towards the heavens." 

My uncle Tohy, I suppose, thought of 
neither, for lie looked horizontally. — Right 
end ! quoth my uncle Tohy, muttering the 
two words low to himself, and fixing his 
two eyes insensihly as he muttered them, 
upon a small crevice, formed by a had joint 

in tlie chimney-piece ^Right end of a 

woman! — I declare, ciuotli my uncle, I 
know no more which it is than the man in 
the moon; — and if I was to think, continucil 
my undo Toby (keeping his eyes still 
fixed upon the bad joint) this month to- 
gether, I am sure I sliould not be able to 
find it out 

Then, brother Toby, replied my father, I 
will tell yoa. 

Every thing in the world, continued my 
father (filling a fresh pipe)— every thing in 
the world, my dear brother Tohy, has two 

handles: Not alway?, quoth my imcle 

Toby. At least, replied my father, every 

one has two hands, — wiiidi comes to the 

samo thing. Now, if a mnn was to sit 

down coolly, and consider witliin himself 
the make, tlie shape, tlic construction, 
come-atability and convenience of all the 
parts which constitute the whole of tliat 
animal, called Woman, and compare them 

analogically, 1 never understood riglitly 

the meaning of that word,— quoth my uncle 
Toby.— 

Analooy, replied my father, is the cer- 
tain relation and agreement which difi!crent 
—Here a devil of a rap at the door snap- 
ped my father's definition (like his tobacco- 
pipe) in two, — and, at the same time, crush- 
ing the head of us notable and curious u I 



dissertation as ever was engendered in the 
womb of speculation : — it was some montls 
before my fatlier could get an opportunity 
to be safely delivered of it :— and, at this 
hour, it is a thing full as problematical u 
the subject of the dissertation itself, — (con- 
sidering the coniiisiou and distress of our 
domestic misadventures, which arc now 
coming thick, one upon tlie back of anoUier) 
whether I shall be able to find a place for 
it in the tliird volume or not. 



CHAP. VIII. 

It is about an hour and a halfs tolenbk 
good reading since my uncle Toby rung the 
bell, when Obadiah was ordered to saddle t 
horse, and go for Dr. Slop, tlie man-mid- 
wife ; — so that no one can say, witii reosoB, 
that I have not allowed Obadiah tine 
enough, poetically speaking, and considc^ 
ing the emergency too, botli to go and come; 
— though, morally and truly siwaking, the 
man perhaps has scarce had time to get on 
his boots. 

If the hypcrcritic will go upon this ; and 
is resolved nt\cr all to take a pendulum, and 
measure the tnic distance betwixt the ring- 
ing of the bell and the rap at the door ; and, 
after finding it to be no more than two min- 
utes, thirteen seconds, and three-fiflhs,— 
should take upon him to insult over me for 
such a breach in the unity, or ratlier proba- 
bility of time, — ^I would remind him, tliat 
the idea of duration, and of its simple 
modes, is got merely from the tram and 
succession of our ideas — and is the true 
scholastic pendulum, — and by which, as b 
scholar, I will be tried in this matter, — ab- 
juring and detesting tlie jurisdiction of all 
other pendulums whatever. 

I would tlierefore desire him to consider, 
that it is but poor eight miles from Sliandy- 
hall to Dr. Slop the man-midwife's house : — 
and tliat whilst Olndiah has been going 
those said miles and back, I Jiavc brought 
my uncle Toby from Namur, quite across 
all Flanders, into England ;^ — that I have 
had him ill upon my hands near four yeani 
— and have since travelled him and Cwpo- 
ral Trim, in a cliariot-and-four, a journey 
of near two hundred miles down iuto York- 
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ehirc ; — all which put together, must have 
prepared the reader's imagination for the 
entrance of Dr. Slop upon the stage, — as 
much, at leajsit (I hope) as a dance, a song, 
or a concerto between the acts. 

If my hypercritic is untractable, alleging 
that two minutes and thirteen seconds are 
no more than two minutes and thirteen sec^ 
ends, — when I have said all I can about 
them ; and that this plea, though it might 
save me dramatically, will damn me bio- 
graphically, rendering my book, fircun this 
very niomcnt, a professed Romance, which, 
before, was a book apocryphal: — ^If I am 
thus pressed, — I then put an end.;jto the 
whole objection and controversy abdaUt all 
at once, — by acquainting him, that X)ba^ 
dioh had not got above threescore yards 
from the stablo-yard, before he met with 
Dr. Slop: — and indeed he gave a dirty 
proof that he had met with him, and was 
within an ace of giving a tragical one toa 

Imagine to yourself But this had bet^ 

ter begin a new chapter. 



CHAP. IX. 

Imagine to yourself a little squat, un- 
courtly figure of a Doctor Slop, of about 
four feet and a half perpendicular height, 
with a breadth of back, and a sesquipedality 
of belly, which might have done honor to 
a Serjeant in tlie horse-guards. 

Such were the outlmcs of Dr. Slop's 
figure ; which — if you have read Hogarth's 
Analysis of Beauty, — and if you have not, 

I wish you would, ^you must know, 

may as certainly be caricatured and coof- 
veyed to tlie mind by three strokes as three 
hundred. 

Imagine such a one; — ^fbr such, I say, 
were the outlines of Dr. Slop's figure, 
coming slowly along, foot by foot, waddling 
through the dirt upon the verte&rce bf a 
little diminutive pony, of a pretty color — 
but of strength, — alack ! scarce able to have 
made an amble of it, under such a fiurdel, 
had the roads been in an ambling condi- 
tion. They were not Imagine to 

yourself, Obadiah mounted upon a strong 
monster of a coacb-horse, pricked into a 

G 



fidl gallop, and making aU practicable speed 
the adverse way. 

Pray, Su-, let me interest you a moment 
in this description. 

Had Dr. Slop beheld Obadiah a mile ofl; 
posting in a narrow lane directly towards 
him, at that monstrous rate, splai^iing and 
plunging like a devil through thick and 
tiin, as he approached; would not such a 
phenomenon, with such a vortex of mud 
and water movmg along with it, round its 
axis, — have been a subject of juster appre- 
hension to Dr. Slop in his situation, than 
the worst of Whiston's comets? — To say 
nothing of the Nucleus ; that is, of Obadiah 
and the coach-horse. — In my idea, the vor- 
tex alone of 'em was enough to have in- 
volved and carried, if not the doctor, at 
least the doctor's pony, quite away with it 
What then do you tiiink must the terror 
and hydrophobia of Dr. Slop have been, 
when yqu read (which you are just going 
to do) that he was advancing thus warily 
alang towards Shondy-hall, and had ap- 
proached to within sixty yards of it, and 
within five yards of a sudden turn, mode 
by an acute-angle of the garden- wall, — and 
in the dirtiest part of a dirty lane, — ^whcn 
Obadiah and his coach-horse turned the 
comer, rapid, furious, — pop, — full upon 
him ! — Nothing, I think, in nature, can be 
supposed more terrible than such a ren- 
counter, — so imprompt! so ill prepared to 
stand the shock of it as Dr. Slop was. 

What could Dr. Slop dol — ^hc crossed 

himself-| ^Pugh! — ^but the doctor. Sir, was 

a Papist— No matter ; he had better have 
kept hold of the pummel. — He had so — 
nay, as it happened, he had better have 
done nothing at all ; for in crossing hunself 
he let go his whip ; and m attempting to 
save his whip betwixt his knee and his 
saddle's skirt, as it slipped, he lost his stir- 
rup, — in losing which he lost his seat; and 
in the multitude of all these losses (which, 
by the bye, shows what little advantage h 
in crossing) the unfortunate doctor lost his 
presence of mind. So that withopt waiting 
for Obadiah's onset, he left hte^^x ^ '^ 
destiny, tumblmg off it ^^<>iajj$^* ^^^ 
thing in the style and mann»K. a pack of 
wool, and without any othi^m^nisequence 
from the fall save that of bCT(|*?eft <as it 
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would have been) with the broadest part of 
him sunk about twelve inches deep in the 



mire. 

Obadiah pull'd off his cap twice to Dr. 
Slop; — once as he was falling, — and then 

again when he saw him seated. Ill-timed 

complaisance !— had not the fellow better 
have stopped his horse, and got off and 
help'd him 1— Sir, he did all that his situa- 
tion would allow: — ^but the momentum of 
the coach-horse was so great, that Obadiali 
could not do it all at once ; he rode in a cir- 
cle three times round Dr. Slop, before he 
could fully accomplislr it any how ;— and at 
tlio last, when he did stop his beast, 'twas 
done witli such an explosion of mud, that 
Obadiah had better liave been a league off 
In short, never was a Dr. Slop so bcluted, 
and so transubstantiated, since that affair 
came into fashion. 



UPB AND OPINIONS 

"might not care to let such a Dr. Slop 

" come BO near her ." But it waf the 

argumentum ad hominem ; and if my uDcle 
Toby was not very expert at it, you may 
thii>k, he might not care to use it. No; 
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CHAP. X. 



Whek Dr. Slop entered the back parlor, 
where my father and my uncle Toby were 
discoursing upon the nature of women, — it 
was hard to determine whether Dr. Slop's 
figure, or Dr. Slop's presence, occasioned 
more surprise to them ; for as the accident 
happened so near the house, as not to make 
it worth while for Obadiah to remount him, 

Obadiah had led him in as he was ; 

untoiped, unappointed, unanncaledy with 
all his stains and blotches on hiuL — He 
stood like Hamlet's ghost, motionless and 
speechless, for a full minute and a half at 
the parlor-door (Obadiah still holding his 
hand) with all the majesty of mud ; — his 
hinder parts, upon which he had received 
his fall, totally besmeared ; — and in every 
other part of him, blotched over in such a 
manner with Obadiah's explosion, that you 
would have sworn (without mental reserva- 
ti(Hi) that every grain of it had taken ef- 
fect 

Here was a fair opportunity for my uncle 
Toby to have triumphed over my father in 
his turn ;— for no mortal, who luid beheld 
Dr. Slop in that pickle, could have dissent- 
ed from so much, at leafit, of my uncle 
Toby's opinion, '^TJiat mnyhnp his sister 



the ^reason was, — 'twas not hid nature to 
insult 

pr. Slop's presence at that time was no i 
less problematical tlian the mode of it ; tbo' \ 
it is certain, one moment's reflection in mj 
father might have solved it; for he had ap- 
prized Dr. Slop but the week before, thai 
my motlicr was at her full reckoning ; and 
as the doctor had heard nothinnf since, 't\its 
natural and very political too, in him, to 
have taken a ride to Shandy-hall, as he did, 
merely to see how matters went on. 

But my fethor's mind took unfortunately 
a wrong turn in the investigation ; running, 
like the hypercritic's, altogether upon the 
ringing of the bell and the rap upon the 
door, — ^measuring their distance, and keep- 
ing lus mind so intent upon the opcratioD 
as to liave power to think of nothing else, 
commonplace infirmity of the greatest 



mathematicians ! working with might and 
main at the demonstration, and so wasting 
all their strength upon it, that they have 
none Icfl in tliem to draw the corollary to 
do good with. 

The ringing of the bell, and the rap upon 
the door, struck likewise strong upon the 
sensorium of my uncle Toby ; — but it ex- 
cited a very different train of thoughts ;— 
the two irreconcilable pulsations instantly 
brought Stevinus, the groat ontrinccr, along 
with them, into my uncle Toby*s mind. 
What business Stevinus had in this affair, 

— is the greatest problcni of all : It shall 

be solved ; — ^but not in the next chapter. 



CHA1>. XL 

Writino, when properly managed (as 
you may be sure I think mine w) is but a 
diflcrent name for conversation. As no one 
who knows what he is about in good com- 
pany, would venture to talk all ; — so no au- 
thor who understands tlie just boundaries 
of decorum and good-breeding, would pre- 
sume to think all : the truest respect which 
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you can pay to the reader's understanding, 
is to halve this matter amicably, and leave 
him sometiiing to imiig;inc, in his turn, as 
well as yourself. . 

For my own port, I am eternally paying 
him compliments of this kind, and do all 
that lies in my power to keep his imagina- 
tion as busy as my own. 

^Tis ^is turn now! — ^I have given an 
ample description of Dr. Slop's sad over- 
throw,, and of his sad appearance in the 
back parlor ; — ^his imagination must now go 
on with it for a while. 

Let the reader imagine then, that Dr. 
Slop has told his tale, — and in what words, 
and with what aggravations, his fancy 
chooses; — let him suppose, that Obadiah 
has told his tale also, and with such rueful 
looks of affected concern, as he thinks best 
will contrast the two figures as they stand 

by each other. Let him imagine, that 

my father has stepped up stairs to see 
my mother ; — and, to conclude this work of 
imagination, — ^let him imagine the doctor 
washed, — rubbed down and condoled, — fe- 
licitated, — ^got into a pair of Obadiah's 
pumps, stepping forwards towards the door, 
upon the very point of entering upon action. 

Truce ! — truce, good Dr. Slop ! — stay thy 
obstetric hand; — return it safe unto thy 



CHAP. XII. 



Your sudden and unexpected arrival, 
quoth my uncle Toby, addressing himself 
to Dr. Slop (all three of them sitting down 
to the fire together, as my uncle Toby began 
to speak)— instantly brought the great Ste- 
vinus into my head, who, you must know, is 
a favorite author with me. Then, added my 
fiither, making use of the argument ad 
crumenam, — I will lay twenty guineas to 
a single crown piece (which will serve 
to give away to Obadiali when he gets back) 
that this same Stevinus was some engineer 
or other,— or has wrote something or other, 
either directly or indirectly, upon the sci- 
ence of fortification. 

He has so^ — replied my uncle Toby. — ^I 
knew it, said my father, though, for the soul 
of me, I cannot see what kind of connexion 
there can be betwixt Dr. Slop's sudden 
coming, and a discourse upon fortification ; 
— yet I fear'd it — ^Talk of what we will, 
brother^— or let the occasion be ever so 
foreign or unfit for the subject, — ^you are 
sure to bring it in. I would not, brother 
Toby, continued my father, 1 declare I 



would not liave my head so full of curtains 
and horn- works. — ^Tliatl dare say you would 
nut, quoth Dr. Slop, interrupting him, and 
bosom to keep it warm; — little dost thou I lauprhing most immoderately at his puiL 
know what obstacles, little dost thou Dennis tJie critic could not detest and 



think what hidden causes, retard it« opera- 
tion; Ilast thou. Dr. Slop,— liast thou 

been intrusted with the secret articles of 
the solemn treaty which lias brought thee 
into this place ? — Art thou aware that at this 
instant a daughter of Lucina is putobstetri* 
cally over thy head 1 Alas ! — 'tis too true. 
— Besides, great son of IMlumnus! what canst 
thou dol TJiou host come forth miarm'd; 
— thou hast lefl thy tire-ttle, — thy new-in- 
vented /orcr'p*, — ^thy crotchet, — thy stjuirt^ 
and all thy instruments of salvation and de- 
liverance behind thee: — by Heaven! at 
this moment they are hanging up in a 
green baize bag, betwixt tliy two pistols, 
at the bed's head! — Ring;— call; — send 
Obadiah back upon the coach-horse to bring 
them witli all speed. 

Make great haste, Obadioli, quotli 

my father, and m give tliee a crown ! — 
and, quoth my uncle Toby, V\\ give him 
another! 



abhor a pun, or tlic insinuation of a pun, 
more cordially than my father ; — he would 
grow testy upon it at any time : — but to be 
broke in upon by one, in a serious discourse, 
was as bad, he would say, as a fillip upon 
the nose : — he saw no difference. 

Sir, quoth my uncle Toby, addressing 
himself to Dr. Slop, — tlie curtains my bro- 
ther Shandy mentions here, have nothing 
to do with bedsteads ; — ^though, I know Du 
Cange says, "That bed-curtains, in all 
" probability, have taken their name from 
" tliem;" — nor have tlie horn- works he speaks 
of, any thing in the world to do with tlie horn- 
works of cuckoldom : but the curtain^ Sir, 
is the word we use in fortification, for that 
part of the wall or rampart which lies be- 
tween tlie two bastions, and joins them. — 
Besiegers seldom oflor to carry on tlieir at- 
tacks directly against the curtain, for this 
reason, because they are so well Jianked. 
('Tis the case of otlier curtains, (\,uoUv VSx 
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Slop, laughing.) However, continued my 
uncle Toby, to make them sure, he gene- 
rally choee to place ravelins before tlicm, 
taking care not only to extend them beyond 

the fosse, or ditch. The common men, 

who know very little of fortification, con- 
found the ravelin and the half-moon to- 
gether, — tho' they are very different things ; 
— not in their figure or construction, for we 
make them exactly alike, in all points ; for 
they always consist of two faces, making a 
salient angle, with the gorges not straight, 

but in form of a crescent Where then 

lies UiQ difference 1 (quoth my father, a little 
testily.) — In their situations, answered my 
uncle Toby : — for when a ravelin, brother, 
stands before the curtain, it is a ravelin ; 
and when a ravelin stands before a bastion, 
then the ravelin is not a ravelin ; — ^it is a 
half-moon ; a half-moon likewise is a half- 
moon, and no more, so long as it stands 
before its bastion ; — but was it to change 
place, and get before the curtain, — ^'twould 
be no longer a half-moon ; a half-moon, in 
that case, is not a half>moon; — ^*tis no 

more than a ravelin. ^I think, quolk my 

father, that the noble science of defence has 
its weak sides — as well as others. 

— As for the horn-work (heigh! ho! 
sigh'd my father) which, continued my uncle 
Toby, my brother was speaking of, they are 
a very considerable part of an outwork ; — 
they are called by the French engineers 
Ouvrage d come ; and we generally make 
them to cover such places as we suspect 
to be weaker than tlie rest ; — *tis formed by 
two epaulments or demi-bastions, — they are 
very pretty, — and if you will take a walk, 
ril engage to show you one well worth 
your trouble. I own, continued my uncle 
Toby, when we crown them, — ^they are 
much stronger; but then they are very 
expensive, and take up a great deal of 
ground; so that, in my opinion, tliey arc 
most of use to cover or defend the head of 
a camp; otherwise the double tcnaille. — 
By the mother who bore us ! — ^brother Toby, 
quoth my father, not able to hold out any 
longer, — ^you would provoke a saint ; — here 
have you got us, I know not how, not only 
souse into the middle of the old subject 
again, — but so full is your head of these 
confounded works, that tliough my wife is 
*^ moment in tho pains of labor, and you 



hear her cry out, yet noUiing will serve 

you but to carry off the man-midwife 

Accoucheur, — if you please, quotli Dr. Slop. 

Witli all my heart, replied my father, 

I don't care what they call you; — ^but I 
wish the whole science of fortification, with 
all its inventors, at the Devil ; — it has been 
the death of thousands, — and it will be mine 
in the end. — ^I^ would not, I would not, bnv 
ther Toby, have my brains so full of saps, 
mines, blinds, gabions, palisadocs, ravelins, 
half-moons, and such trumpery, to be pro- 
prietor of Namur, and of all tlio towns in 
Flanders with it 

My uncle Toby was a man patient of 
injuries; — not from want of couni«rc;— 1 
have told you in a former cliaptor, " that 
"he was a man of courage:" and will add 
here, that where just occasions prcseuted, 
or called it forth, — I know no man under 
whose arm I would have sooner taken sliel- 
ter ; — nor did tliis arise from any insensi- 
bility or obtuseness of his intellectual parts; 
— for he felt this insult of my father as 
feelingly as a man could do ; — but he was 
of a peaceful, placid nature, — no jarrin? 
element in it, — all \vns mixed up so kinJly 
witliin him ; my uncle Toby had scarce a 
heart to retaliate upon a fly. 

— Go, — says he, one day at dinncT, to an 
overgrown one which had buzzed about liis 
nofic, and tonnented him cruelly all dinner- 
time, — and whicli, after infinite attempts, he 
had caught at last, as it flew by him ; — I'll 
not hurt thee, says my uncle Toby, rising 
from his chair, and going across tlie room, 

with tlie fly in his hand, Fll not hurt a 

hair of thy head : — Go, says he, lifting up 
tlie sash, and opening his hand as he spoke, 
to let it escape ; — go, poor devil, get thee 

gone, why sliould I hurt thee? ^This 

world surely is wide enough to hold botli 
thee and me. 

I was but ten years old when this hap- 
pened : but whether it was, that the action 
itself was more in unison to my nerves in 
that age of pity, which instantly set my 
whole frame into one vibration of most 
pleasurable sensation : — or how far tho 
manner and expression of it might go to- 
wards it ;— or in what degree, or by what 
secret magic, — a tone of voice and harmony 
of movement, attuned by mercy, might find 
a passage to my heart, 1 know not ; — ^this 
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I know, that tlie lesBcm of universal good- 1 
will then taught and imprinted hy my uncle 
Toby, has never since been worn out of 
mind : and though I would not depreciate 
what the study of the IU^<b humaniores, 
at the university, have doiie for me in that 
respect, or discredit the other helps of on 
expensive education bestowed upon me, 
both at home and abroad since *, — ^yet I often 
th'mk that I owe one half of my philan- 
thropy to that one accidental impression. 

This is to serve for parents and governors, 
instead of a whole volume upon the subject 

I could not give the reader Uiis stroke in 
my uncle Toby's picture, by the* instrument 
with which I drew the other parts of it, — 
tliat taking in no more tlion the mpre Hobbt- 

IIoRsicAL likeness; tliis is a part of his 

moral character. My fatiier, in tliis patient 
endurance of wrongs which I mention, was 
very different, as the reader must long ago 
have noted ; he had a much more acute and 
quick sensibility of nature, attended with a 
little soreness of temper. Though this never 
transported him to any thing which looked 
like malignancy ; — ^yct in tlie little rubs and 
vexations of life, *twas apt to show itself 
in a drolllsh and witty kind of peevishness: 
— lie was, however, fVank and generous in 
his nature ; — at all times open to conviction : 
und in the little ebullitions of this subacid 
humor towards otliers, but particularly to- 
wards my uncle Toby, whom he truly loved, 

^lic would feel more pain, ten times 

told (except in the affair of my aunt Dinah, 
or where an hypothesis was concerned) 
than what he ever gave. 

The characters of the two brothers, in 
tliis view of them, reflected light upon each 
other, and appeared with great advantage 
in this affair which arose about Stevinus. 

I need not tell the reader, if ho keeps a 

HoBBT-HoRSE, ^that a man*8 Hobbt- 

HoRSE is as tender a part as he has about 
him; and that these unprovoked strokes at 
my uncle Toby's could not be unfelt by 
him.— No:— OS I said above, my uncle 
Toby did feel them, and very sensibly too. 

Pray, Sir, what said he? — IIow did he 
behave? — O, Sir! — ^it was great; for as 
soon 08 my father had done insulting his 
HoBBY-HoBgg , h e tinned his head, with- 
out the least emotion, from Dr. Slop, to 
whom he was addreasing his disoofirse, and 



looking up into my father's -(ace, with a 
countenance spread over with so much good- 
nature; — so placid; — so fraternal; — so in- 
expressibly tender towards him : — it pene- 
trated my father to his- heart ; he rose up 
hastily from his chair, and seizing hold of 
both my uncle Toby's hands as he spoke: — 
brother Toby, said' he, — ^I beg thy pardon ; 
— forgive, I pray thee, this rash humor 

which ^y mother gave me. My dear, 

dear brother, answered my uncle Toby, rising 
up by my Other's help, say no more about 
it; — ^you are heartily welcome, had it been 
ten times as much, brother. But *tis un- 
generous, replied my father, to hurt any 
man;— 41 brother worse; — ^but to hurt a 
brotlier of such gentle manners, — so un- 
provoking, — and so unresenting ; — ^'tis base : 
— ^by Heaven, 'tis cowardly. — You are hear- 
tily welcome, brother, quoth my uncle Toby, 
— hod it been fifly times as much. ^Be- 
sides, what have I to do, my dear Toby, cried 
my fatlier, either witli your amusements or 
your pleasures, unless it was in my power 
(which it is not) to increase their measure? 

Brother Shandy, answered my uncle 

Toby, looking wistfully in his ficc, — ^you 
are much mistaken in this point ; — ^for you 
do increase my pleasure very much, in be- 
getting children for the Shandy family at 

your time of life. But, by tliat. Sir, quoth 

Dr. Slop, Mr. Shandy increases his own. 
Not a jot, quoth my father. 



CHAP. XIII. 

My brother does it, quoth my uncle Toby, 
out of principle, ^In a family way, \ sup- 
pose, quoth Dr. Slop. Pshaw! roid my 

father, — 'tis not wortli talking of! 



CHAP. XIV. 

At the end of the last chapter, my father 
and my uncle Toby were left both standing, 
like Brutus and Cassius, at the close of the 
scene, making up their accounts. 

As my father spoke the three last words, 
— he sat down;— my uncle Toby exactly 
followed his example, only, that before he 
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took his chair, he rung tlic hell, to order 
CcMporal Trim, who was m waiting, to step 
home for Stovinus : — my uncle Toby's house 
being no farther off than the opposite side 
of the way. , 

Some men would have dropped the sub- 
ject of Stevinus ; — but my uncle Toby had 
BO resentment in his heart ; and he went 
OB \Yith the subject, to show my father he 
had nona 

Your sudden appearance. Dr. Slop, quoth 
my uncle, resuming the discourse, instant- 
ly brought Stevinus into my head. (My 
father, you may be sure, did not offer to lay 
any more wagers upon Stevinus's head.) 

Because, continued my uncle Toby, 

tlie celebrated sailing chariot, which be- 
longed to Prince Maurice, and was of such 
wonderful contrivance, and velocity, as to 
carry half a dozen people thirty German 
miles, in I don't know how few minutes, — 
was invented by Stevinus, that great 
mathematician and engineer. 

You might have spared your servant the 
trouble, quoth Dr. Slop (as the fellow is 
lame) of going for Stevinus's account of it, 
because, in my return from Leyden through 
the Hague, I walked as far as Schevling, 
wliich is two long, miles, on purpose to take 
a view of it 

That's nothing, replied my uncle Toby, 
to what the learned Pcireskius did, who 
walked a matter of five hundred miles, 
reckoning from Paris to Schevling, and 
from Sclicvling to Paris back again, in or- 
der to see it, — and nothing else. 

Some men cannot bear to be outgone. 

Tiie more fool Pcireskius, replied Dr. 
Slop. But, mark, '^vas out of no contempt 
of Pcireskius at all; — but that Peireskius's 
indefatigable labor in trudging so far on 
foot, out of love for the sciences, reduced 
the exploit of Dr. Slop, in that affair, to 
nothing; — the more fool Pcireskius, said 
he again. — Why so? — replied my father, 
taking his brotlier's part, not only to make 
reparation as fast as he could for the insult 
he. had given him, which sat still upon my 
father's mind ; — but partly, Uiat my father 
began really to interest himself in the dis- 
course. — Why sp 7 — said he. Why is Pcires- 
kius, or any man else, to be abused for an 
appetite for tliat, or any other morsel of 
aound knowledge: for notwithstanding I 



know nothing of tlie chariot in question, 
continued he, the inventor of it must have 
had a very mechanical head ; and though I 
caimot guess upon what principles of plii- 
loeophy he has achieved it ; — ^yct certainly 
his machine has been constructed upon solid 
ones, be they what they will, or it could 
not have answered at thq rate my brother 
mentions. 

It answered, replied my uncle Toby, u 
well, if not better ; for, as Pcireskius ele- 
gantly expresses it, speaking of ttie velocity 
of its motion. Tain citus erat, quam erd 
venttu: w^liich, unless I have forgot my 
Latin, is, that it was as swift as the wwi 
itself. 

But pray. Dr. Slop, quotli my fatlicr, in- 
terrupting my uncle (though not without 
^SS^ pardon for it at the same time) 
upon what principles was this self>same 
chariot set a-going 1 — Upon very pretty 
principles to be sure, replied Dr. Slop:— 
and I have often wondered, continued be^ 
evading tlic question, why none of our 
gentry, who live upon large plains like thia 
of ours, — (especially they whose wives arc 
not past child-bearing) attempt nothing of 
this kind ; for it would not only be infinitely 
expeditious upon sudden calls, to which the 
sex is subject, — if the wind only served, — 
but would be excellent good husbandnr to 
make use of the winds, which cost nothmg, 
and which eat notlimg, rather tlian horses, 
which (the Devil take 'em) both cost and 
cat a great deal. 

For that very reason, replied my father, 
** Because tliey cost notliing, and because 
" tliey eat notliing," — Uie scheme is bad ; — 
it is the consumption of our products, as 
well as the manufactures of tliem, wliich 
gives bread to the hungry, circulates trade, 
brings in money, and supports the value of 
our lands : — and though, I own, if I was a 
prince, I would generously recompense the 
scientific head which brought forth such 
contrivances ; — yet I would as peremptorily 
suppress the use of them. 

My father here had got into his clement, 
and was going on as prosperouiily with his 
dissertation upon trade, as my uncle Toby 
liad before, upon his of fortification ; but to 
the loss of much sound knowledge, the des- 
tinies in the morning had decreed Uiat no 
dissertation of any kind should be bpun by 
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my father that day,— for aa he opened bis 
mouth to begin t}ie next sentence, 



CHAP. xy. 



'rim wil 



In popped CJorporal Trim with Stevinus: 
— ^But 'twas too late ; — all the discourse had 
been ezhaustod without him, and was run- 
ning into a new channeL I 

— You may take the b(|ok home again, 
Trim, safd my uncle Toby, nodding to him. 

But, prithee. Corporal, quoth my father, 
drolling, — ^look first into it, and see if thou 
caust spy aught of a sailing chariot in it 

Corporal Trim, by being in the service, 
had learned to obey, — and not to remon- 
strate ; — so taking the book to a side-table, 
and running over the leaves: an' please 
your Honour, said Trim, I can see no such 
thing; however, continued the Corporal, 
drolling a littlo in his turn, Fll make sure 
work of it, an' please your Honor. So 
taking hold of the two covers of the book, 
one in each hand, and letting the leaves faU 
down as ho bent the covers back, he gave 
tlic book a good sound shake. 

There is something fallen out, however, 
said Trim, an' please your Honor ; — but it is 
not a diariot, or any thing like one. Prithee, 
Corporal, said my father, smiling, what is it 
then? — ^I think, answered Trim, stooping to 
take it up, — ^'tis more like a sermon, — ^for it 
begins with a text of scripture, and the 
chapter and verse ; — and then goes on, not 
as a chariot, but like a sermon directly. 

The company smiled. 

I cannot conceive how it is possible, 
fiuoth my uncle Toby, for such a thing as a 
hcrmon to have got into my Stevinus. 

I think 'tis a sermon, replied Trim ; — ^but 
if it please your Honors, as it is a fair hand, 
I will read you a page: — ^fbr Trim, you 
must know, loved to hear himself read al- 
most as well as talk. 

I have ever a strong propensity, said my 
father, to look into things which cross my 
way, by such strange Vitalities as these ; — 
and as we have nothing better to do, at least 
till Obadiah gets back, I shall be obliged to 
you, brother, if Dr. Slop has no objection to 
it, to order the Corporal to give us a page 
or two of it, — if he is as able to do it as 



he seems willing. An' please your Honor, 
quoth Trim, I officiated two whole cam- 
paigns in Flanders, as clerk to the chaplain 

of the regiment ^He can read it, quoth 

my uncle Toby, as well as I can. Trim, 

I assure you, was the best scholar -in my 
company; and should have had the next 
halberd, but for Uie poor fellow's misfor- 
tune. Corporal Trim laid his liand upon 
his heart, and made an humble bow to his 
master ; — then laying down his hat upon the 
floor, and taking up the sermoa in his left 
hand, in order to have his right at liberty, — 
he advanced, noUiing doubting, into the 
middle of the room, where he could best 
see, and be best seen by his audience. 



CHAP. XVL 

■ — ^If you will have any objection, — said 
my fiither, addressmg himself to Dr. Slop. 
— ^Not in the least, replied Dr. Slop : — for 
it docs not appear on which side of the 
question it is wrote — it may bo a composi- 
tion of a Divine of our church, as well as 

yours; so that we run equal risks. 

'Tis wrote upon neither side, quoth Trim, 
for 'tis only upon Conscience, an' please 
your Honors. 

Trim's reason put his audience into good- 
humor, — all but Dr. Slop, who, turning his 
head about towards Trun, looked a little 
angry. 

Begin, Trim, — and read distinctly, quoth 
my fatlier. — I will, an' please your Honor, 
replied the Corporal; making a bow, and 
bespeaking attention with a slight move- 
ment of his right hand. 



CHAP. XVII. 

But before the Corporal begins, I 

must first give you a description of his atti- 
tude ;~-otherwise he will naturally stand 
represented, by your imagination, in an 
uneasy posture,— stif? — perpendicular— di- 
vidmg the weight of his body equally upon 
both legs ; — his eye fixed, as if on duty ; — 
his look determined, clenching the sermon 
in his left hand, like Vti^ ^o^VsOl. -Vcw ^ 
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word, you would be apt tp point Trim as if 
he was standing in his platoon ready for tu> 
tion. — ^Ilis attitude was as unlike all this as 
you can conceive. 

He stood before tliem with his body sway- 
ed and bent forwards, just so far as to make 
on angle of 85 degrees and a half upon the 
plain of the horizon ; — which sound orators, 
to whom I address this, know very well to 
be the true persuasive angle of inciden'ce ; 
— in any other angle you may talk and 
preach ; — ^'tis certain ; — and it is done every 
day; — but witli what effect, — ^I leave the 
world to judge ! 

The necessity of tliis precise angle of fe 
degrees and a half to a matlicmatical ex- 
actness,— does it not show us, by the way, 
how the arts and sciences mutually befriend 
each oUier ? 

How the deuce Corporal Trim, who 
knew not so much as an acute angle from 
an obtuse one, cume to hit it so exactly ; — 
or wlictlicr it was chance or nature, or good 
sense, or imitation, i^c. shall be commented 
upon in tliat iKirt of tlie CyclopaKlia of Arts 
and S^cicnccf?, where the instrumental parts 
of the elociucnce of tlic senate, tlie pulpit, 
and the bar, tlu? coffee-house, tlie bed-cham- 
ber, and fireside, full under consideration. 

He stood, — for I repeat it, to take tlie 
picture of him in at one view, witli his body 
swayed, and somewhat bent forwards; — ^his 
right log from under him, sustaining seven- 
eighths of his whole weight, the foot of 

hirf loft leg, tlic defect of which was no 
disadvantnge to his attitude, advanced a 
little, — not laterally, nor forwards, but in a 
line betwixt them ; — his knee bent, but tliat 
not violently, — but so as to fall witliin the 
limits of the line of beauty ; — and I add, of 
the line of science too ; for consider, it had 
one eighth part of his body to bear up; — so 
tliat in tliis case the position of the leg is 
determined, — ^because tlie foot could be no 
farther advanced, or the knee more bent, 
than what would allow him mechanically to 
receive an eightli part of his whole weight 
under it, and to carry it too. 

OirThis I recommend to painters; — 
need I add, to orators! — I think not: for 

unless they practise it, they must fall 

upon their noses. 

So mucii for Corporal Trim^s body and 
legs.— He held the sermon loosely, not 



carelessly, in his lefl hand, raised sometliing 
above his stomach, and detached a Utile 
from his breast ; — his right arm falling neg- 
ligently by his side, as nature and the laws 

of gravity ordered it, but with the pahn 

of it open and tiurned towards his audience, 
ready to aid Uie sentiment, iil case it stood 
in need. 

Corporal Trim*s eyes and tlie muscles of 
his face were in full harmony with the other 
parts of him ; — ^he looked frank, — uncon- 
strained,-HX)mething assured, — but not bo^ 
dering upon assurance. 

Let not the critic ask how Corporal Trim 
could come by all thi^^I've told him it 
should be explained ; — but so he bIocmI be> 
fore my fatlier, my uncle Toby, aiid Dr. 
Slop; — so swayed his body, so contrasted 
his limbs, and with such an oratorical sweep 
throughout tlie whole figure, — a'%>tatuary 
might have modelled from it ; — nay, I doubl 
whetlier the oldest Fellow of a College,— 
or the Hebrew Professor himself, could 
have much mended it 

Trim made a bow, and read as follows:— 

TllE SERMON. 
Hebrews, xiii. 18. 
■ For tec trust tec have a gtiod Congriemx, 



"Trust! — Trust we have a good coo- 
" science !" 

[Certainly, Trim, (luoth my father, inter- 
rupting him, you give that sentence a very 
improper accent ; for you curl \\\i your nose, 
man, and read it witli such a sneering tone, 
as if tlie Parson was going to abuse the 
Apostle. 

He is, an' please your Honor, replied 
Trim. Pugh ! said my father, smiling. 

Sir, quoth Dr. Slop, Trim is certainly io 
the right ; for the writer (who I perceive is 
a Protestant) by the snappish manner in 
which he takes up the apostle, is certainly 
going to abuse him ; — if this treatment cf 
him has not done it already. But from 
whence, replied my father, have you con- 
cluded so soon, Dr. Slop, that tlic writer '» 
of our church — for aught I can see yety— 
he may be of any church. Becaujse, an- 
swered Dr. Slop, if he was of ours, he dant 
no more take such a license, than a bear 
by his beard. Lf, in our communion, Sir, t 
man was to insult an apostle,- 
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oven the paring of a saint's nail, — he would 
have his eyes scratchod out — What, by the 
saint 1 quoth my uncle Toby. No, replied 
Dr. Slop, he would have an old house over 
his head. Pray is the Inquisition an ancient 
building, answered my uncle Toby, or is it 
a modern onel — ^I know nothing of aichi- 
tccture, replied Dr. Slop. — ^An' please your 
Honor, quoth Trim, the Inquisition is the 
vilest — Prithee spare thy description. Trim, 
I hate the very name of it, said my father. 
— No matter for that, answered Dr. Slop, — 
it has its uses : for though Pm no great ad- 
vocate for it, yet in such a caae as this, he 
would aotm be taught better manners ; and 
I can tell him, if he went on at that rate, 
would be flung into the Inquisition for his 
pains. God help him then, quoth my uncle 
Toby. Amen, added Trim; for Heaven 
above knows, I have a poor brother who ha£ 
been fourteen years a captive in it I never 
hoard one word of it before, said my uncle 
Toby, hastily : — how came he there. Trim ? 
— O, Sir, the story will make your heart 
bleed, — as it has made mine a thousand 
times ; — ^but it is too long to be told now; — 
your Honor shall hear it from first to last 
some day when I am working beside you in 

our fortifications ; ^but the short of the 

story is Uiis — that my brother Tom wont 
over a servant to Lisbon,— and then mar- 
ried a Jew^s widow who kept a small shop, 
and sold sausages, which, somehow or other, 
was the cause of his being taken in the 
middle of the night out of his bed, where 
he was lying with his wife and two small 
children, and carried directly to the Inqui- 
sition, where, God help him, continued 
Trim, fetching a sigh from the bottom of 
his heart,— the poor honest lad lies confined 
at this boor. He was as honest a soul, 
added Trim, (pulling out his handkerchieO 
as ever hlood warmed.-^ 

— ^The tears trickled down Trim's cheeks 
Aster than he could well wipe them away. 
— -A dead silence in the room ensued for 
some minntes. — Certain proof of pity! 

Come, Trim, quoth my father, after he 
saw the poor fellow's grief had got a little 
vent, — ^read on,— and put tliis melancholy 
story oat of thy head;— I grieve that I in- 
terrupted thee ; but prithee begin the ser- 
mon again ; — for if the first sentriice in it 
is matter of aboae^ as thou saycst, J have a 
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great desire to know what kind dTprovocar 
tion the apostle has given. 

Corporal Trim wiped his face, and re- 
turned his handkerchief into his pocket, 
and making a bow as he did it, — ^he began 
again. 

THE SERMON. 
Herrkws, ziiL 18. 
' For we trust we have a good Conacience. 



"Trust! — ^Trust we have a good con- 
" science ! Surely, if there is any thing in 
** this life which a man may depend upon, 
" and to the knowledge of which he is ca- 
" pable of arriving upon the most indisputa- 
" ble evidence, it must be this very thing, — 
" whether he has a good conscience or na" 

[I am positive I am right, quoth Dr. Slop.] 

" If a man thinks at all, he cannot well 
** be a stranger to the true state of this 
"account: — ^he must be priv7 to his own 
" thoughts and desires ; — ^he must remem- 
" her his past pursuits, and know certainly 
"the true springs and motives, which, in 
" general, have governed the actions of his 
" life." 

[I defy him, without an assistant, quoth 
Dr. Slop.] 

" In other matters we may be deceived 
*''by false appearances; and, as the wise 
" man complains, hardly do toe guess aright 
^^at the things that are upon the earth; 
" and toith labor do toe find the things that 
" are before us. But here the mind has all 
" the evidence and facts within herself; — 
" is conscious of the web she has wove ; — 
" knows its texture and fineness, and the 
" exact share which every passion has had 
"in working upon the several designs 
" which virtue or vice has planned before 
" her." 

[The language is good; and I declare 
Trim reads very well, quoth my father.] 

"Now, — as conscience is nothing else 
" but the knowledge which the mind has 
" within herself of tliis; and the judgment, 
" either of approbation or censure, which it 
"unavoidably makes upon the successive 
"actions of our lives; 'tis plain, you will 
" say, from the very terms of the proposi- 
" tion, — whenever this inward testimony 
" goes against a man, and he stands self- 
** accused, that ho innsal TA«^SBbr\^ '^ ^ 
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•* j^uilty man. — And on tlic contrary, when 
*^ tlic report is fnvorahlc on hin pidc, and his 
" heart condemns !iim not, — ^that it is not a 
** matter of* /rffff/, as the opostle intimates, 
" but a matter of certainty and fact, tliat 
** the conscience is p^x)d, and that the man 
" mnst be ffootl also." 

|Then the a})08t]c is altonrether in tlie 
wrong, I suppose, quoth Dr. Slop ; and the 
Protestant divine is in the ripfht. Sir, have 
patience, replied my father, for I think it 
will presently appear that St. Paul and tJie 
Protestant divine nrc lx>th of an opinion. — 
As nearly m, (|uoth Dr. Slop, as east is to 
west; — But Uii»s continued he, liftinsf boUi 
hands, comes from the Uberty of the press. 

It is no more, at the worst, replied my 
uncle Tohy, than the liberty of the pulpit; 
for it does not appear that the sermon is 
printed, or ever likely to he. 

(lo on. Trim, quoth my fathor.] 

** At first sijrht this may seem to Ix) a true 
" state of the case : and i make no doubt 
•* but the kno\vlod«rc of rijrht and wrong is 
" so tnily impressed upon tlie mind of man, 
" — thnt did no such thing ever happen, as 
**that the conscience of a man, by long 
** habits of sin, might (as the scripture as- 
" sures it may) insensibly become hard ; — 
•*and, like some tender parts of his body, 
** by much stress and continued hard usage, 
** lofx; by degrees that nice sense and per- 
" ception with which God and nature en- 
" dowed it ; — did tliis never happen ; — or 
** wau it certain that self-love could never 
** hang the least bias upon the judgment : — 
** or tliat the little interests below could rise 
" up and perplex the faculties of our upper 
** regions, and encompass them about with 
"clouds and thick darkness: — Could no 
**such thing as favor and afiection enter this 
** sacred court: — Did Wit disdain to take a 
" bribe in it;— or was ashamed to show its 
** face as an advocate for an un\varrantable 
"enjoyment: or lastly, were we assured 
''that Interest stood always unconcerned 
" whilst the cause was hearing — and that 
** Paieion never got into tlio judgmentpscat, 
" and pronounced sentence in the stead of 
" Reason, which is supposed always to pre- 
** side and determine upon the case : — was 
" this truly so, as the objection must sup- 
"pose; — no doubt tlien the religious and 
*' moral state of a man would be exactly 
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" what he himself ceileomefl it :— and the 
"guilt or innocenw of every man's life 
" could be known* in general, by no better 
"measure, than the degrees of his own 
" approbation and censure." 

" I own, in one case, whenever a man*i 
" ccnscience d(x?H arcu»«e him (as it seldom 
"errs on that side) that he isgiiilty; and 

unless in melancholy and hypochondriac 

coses, we may safely pronounco upon jL 
" that tliere is always sufficient grounds for 
" the accusation. 

" But the convorise of the proposition will 
**not hold true; — nnmHy, that whene^'er 
" there is guilt, the couKi'iencc must aocine; 
" and if it does not, that » man is therefcr«> 

" innocent ^This is not fact So thtl 

" tlic common oousulation which some good 
"christian or other is hourly administering 
" to himselt^ — ^that ho thanks God his mind 
"does not misgive him; and that, conse- 
" (juently, he has a good conscience, because 
*' he hath a quiet one, — is fallacious ; — and 
"ofl current as tlic inference is, and ar 
" infallible as the rule appears at first sight, 
" yet when you look nearer to it, and try 
"the trutii of this rule upon plain facts 
** — ^you see it liable to so much error from 
"a false application; the principle upon 
" which it goes so oflen perverted ; — ^the 
" w^IujIc force of it lost, and sometimes so 
" vilely cast away, that it is painful to pro- 
" duce the common examples of human life, 
" which confinn the account. 

" A man shall be vicious and utterly de- 
" bauclied in his principles ;^-exccptionable 
"in his conduct to tlie world; shall live 
" shameless, in the open commission of a 
"sin which no reason or pretence can jus- 
"tify, — a sin by which, contrary to all the 
" workings of humanity, he sliall ruin for 
"ever tlic deluded partner of his guilt ; — 
" rob her of her best dowry ; and not only 
" cover her own hoad with dishonor ;-^bat 
" involve a whole virtuous family in shame 
"and dishonor for her sake. Surely, you 
" will tliink Conscience must lead sudi a 
" man a troublesome life ; he can have no 
" rest night or day from its reproachesL 

"Alos! Conscience had something else 
"to do all this time, tiian break in upon 

him : as EUijah reproached the god Bsal, 

tJiis domestic god was either talking, 

" or piirmingy or was on a journey^ or 
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^* peradventure he slept, and could iwl he 
** awoke. 

'* Perhaps he was gone out in company 
'* with Honor, to Aght a duel ; to pay off 
** some debt at play ;— or dirty annuity, the 
*' bargain of hie lust Perhaps Conscience 
all this time was engaged at home, talking 
aloud against petty larceny, and exe- 
cuting vengeance upon some such puny 
'* crimes, as his fortune and rank of life sc- 
** cured him against all temptation of com- 

" mitting ; so that he lives as merrily "- 

[If he was of our church, though, quoth Dr. 
Slop^ he coald not] — " sleeps as soundly in 
*' hia bed ;— «nd at last meets death as un- 
** concernedly ! — ^perhaps much more so than 
" a much better man." 

[All this is impossible with us, quoth Dr. 
Slop, turning to my father; — the case could 
not happen in our church. — ^It happens in 
ours, however, replied my father, but too 

often. ^I own, quoth Dr. Slop, (struck a 

little with my father^s frank acknowledg- 
ment) — that a man in the Romish chiu-ch 
may live as badly; — ^but then he cannot 
easily die sa— *Tis little matter, replied 
my father, with an air of indifierencc, how 
a rascal dies. — ^I mean, answered Dr. Slop, 
he would be denied the benefits of the last 
sacraments. — Pray, how many have you in 
all, said my uncle Toby, — ^for I always for- 
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von, answered Dr. Slop.- 



Ilumph ! — said my uncle Toby ; — ^though not 
accented as a note of acquiescence, but as 
an interjection of that particular species of 
surprise, when a man, in looking into a 
drawer, finds more of a thing than he ex- 
pected,— Humph ! replied my uncle Toby. 
Dr. Slop, who had an ear, understood my 
uncle Toby as well as if he had WTote a 
whole volume against the seven sacrament& 

^Hmnph! replied Dr. Slop (stating my 

uncle Toby^a argmnent over again to him) 
— Why, Sir, are there not seven cardinal 
virtues 1 — seven mortal sins? — seven gold- 
en candlesticks? — seven heavens? ^'Tis 

more than I know, replied my uncle Toby. 

Are there not seven wonders of tlie 

world ? — seven days of the creation ? — seven 

planets ?— seven plagues? ^That there 

are, quoth my father, with a most affected 
gravity. Bat prithee, continued ho, go on 
with the rest of thy characters, Trim.] 
'* Another is mdid, unmerciful," (here 



Trim waved his right hand) "a strait- 
" hearted selfish wretch, incapable either of 
** private friendship or public spirit Take 
'* notice how he passes by the widow and 
** orphan in their distress, and sees all the 
** miseries incident to human life without 
"a sigh or a prayer." [An' please your 
Honors, cried Trim, I think this a viler 
man than the other.] 

" Shall not conscience rise up and sting 
*' him on such occasions ? — ^No ; thank God, 
" there is no occasion, / pay every man his 
** own ; — I have no fornication to answer 
"<o my conscience; — no faithless vows or 
^^ promises to make up; — I have debauched 
" no man^s wife or child. Thank Chd, I 
" am not as other men, adulterers, unjust, 
" or even as this libertine, who stands before 

** A third is crafly and designing in his 
" nature. View his whole life ; — ^'tis nothing 
" but a cunning contexture of dark arts and 
" unequitable subterfuges, basely to defeat 
" the true intent of all laws, — plain dealing, 
" and tlie safe enjoyment of our several prop- 

" erties. You will see such a one work- 

" ing out a frame of little designs upon the 
" ignorance and perplexities of the poor and 
"needy man; — shall raise a fortune upon 
"the inexperience of a youth, or tlie unsus- 
" pecting temper of his friend, who would 
" have trusted him with his life. 

"When old age comes on, and rcpent- 
" ance calls him to look back upon Uiis black 
" account, and state it over again with his 
"conscience, — Conscience looks into the 
"Statutes at Large; — finds no express 
"law broken by what he has done; — ^per- 
"ceives no penalty or forfeiture of goods 
" and chattels incurred ; — sees no scourge 
" waving over his head, or prison opening 
"its gates upon him: — What is there to 
" affright his conscience ?^Con8cience has 
" got safely entrenched behind the Letter 
" of the Law ; sits there invulnerable, for- 

"tified with iRaBtB and HrjpOrtS, so 

" strongly on all sides, — that it is not preach- 
" ing can dispossess it of its hold." 

[Here Corporal Trim and my uncle Toby 
exchanged looks with each other. — Ay, ay. 
Trim ! quoth my uncle Toby, shaking his 

head, these are but sorry fortifications. 

Trim. O ! very poor work, answered 

Trim, to what youi HcAvot «w^ \ \NBi>i& ^ 
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it T he clmracter of tliis last man, said 
Dr. Slop, interrupting Trim, is more de- 
testable than all the rest; and seems to 
have been taken from some pettifogging 
Lawyer amongst you. Amongst us, a man*s 
conscience could not possibly continue so 
long blinded; three times in a year, at least, 
he must go to confetssion. Will that re- 
store it to sight] quoth my uncle Toby. 
Gro on, Trim, quoth my fallier, or Oba- 
diah will have got back before tliou hast 

got to the end of thy sermon. 'Tis a 

very short one, replied Trim. ^I wish it 

was longer, quoth my uncle Toby, for I like 
it hugely. — Trim went on.] 

'*A fourth man shall i^'ant even this 
** refiige ; — shall break through all Uie ccrc- 
" mony of slow chicane ; — scorns the doubt- 
" ful workings of secret plots and cautious 
"trains to bring about his purpose: — see 
'* the barefaced villain, how he cheats, lies, 
"perjures, robs, murders! — ^Horrid! — But 
** indeed much better was not to be expect- 
"ed in the present cue, — ^tlie poor man 
*• was in the dark ! — his priest had got the 

" keeping of his conscience ; and all he 

" would let him know of it, was. That he 
"must believe in the Pope, — go to mass, — 
" cross himself, — ^tell liis beads, — ^be a good 
" Catholic ; and tliat this, in all conscicnco, 
"was enough to carry him to heaven. 
"What! — if he perjures 1 — Why, — he had 
"a mental reservation in it — But if he is 
"so wicked and abandoned a wretch as you 
" represent him ; — ^if he robs, — if he stabs, 
"will not conscience, on every such act, 
"receive a wound itself? — Ay, — ^but the 
"man bus carried it to confession; — ^the 
"wound digests there, and will do well 
" enough, and in a short time be quite healed 
" up by absolution. O Popery ! what hast 
"thou to answer for! — when, not content 
" with the tdb many natural and fatal ways, 
"thro* which the heart of man is every day 
" thus treacherous to itself above all tilings, 
" — thou hast wilfully set open the wide 
"gate of deceit before the face of this un- 
"wary traveller, — ^too apt, God knows, to 
"go astray of himself, and confidently speak 
"peace to himself, when tliere is no peace. 
" Of this the common instances which I 
"have drawn out of life, are too notorious 
**to require much evidence. If any man 
"doubts the reality of them, or thinks it 



" impossible for a man to be such a bubble 
" to himself, — I must refer him a moment to 
" his own reflections, and will then venture 
" to trust my appeal with his own heart 

" Let him consider in how different a de- 
"gree of detestation, numbers of wicked 
"actions stand there, Uiough equally bod 
"and vicious in their own natures; — he 
" will soon find, tliat such of Uicm as stronir 
" inclination and custom have prompted him 
"to commit, are generally dressed out and 
"painted with all the fnlsc beauties which 
"a sofl and a flattering hand cnn give 
" them ; — and tiiat the others, to which he 
" feels no propensity, appear at once naked 
"and deformed, surrounded with all the 
" true circumstances of folly and dishonor. 

"When David surpriswl Saul sleeping 
" in the cave, and cut ofl' the skirt of his 
" robe, — we read that his heart smote him 
" for what he had done : — but in the matter 
"of Uriah, where a faitliful and gallant 
" servant, whom he ought to have loved and 
" honored, fell to make way for his lu8t,rr-» 
" where conscience had 00 much greater 
" reason to take the alarm, his heart smote 
** him not A whole year had utmost passed 
" from the first commission of that crime, 
" to the time Natlian was sent to reprove 
" him ; and we read not once of the least 
" sorrow or compunction of heart w^iiich he 
" testified, during all Uiat time, for what he 
" liad done. 

" Thus Conscience, tliis once able moni- 
" tor, — placed on high as a judge within us, 
" and intended by our Maker as a just and 
"equitable one too, — by an unhappy train 
"of causes and impediments, takes often 
" such imperfect cognizance of wliat 
"^-does its oflice so negligently,- 
" times so corruptly, — that it is not to be 
" trusted alone ; and therefore we find there 
"is a necessity, an absolute necefleity, of 
"joining another principle with it, to aid, 
" if not govern, its determinationaL 

" So that, if you would form a just judg^ 
" ment of what ia of infinite importance to 
"you not to be misled in, — ^namely, in what 
" degree of real merit you stand, either as 
" an honest man, an useful citizen, a faith- 
" ful subject to your king, or a good servant 
" to your God, call in religion and morality. 
" liook : what is written in the Jaw of God ? 
" — How readest Ukou? — Consult calm rea- 
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**«on andr the unchangeable obligations of 
<< justice and truth ; what say they ? 

'* Let Conscience determine the matter 
*' upon these reports ;^-and then if thy heart 
" condemns thee not, which is the case the 
" apostle supposes, — the rule will be infal- 
♦* lible ;— [Here Dr. Slop fell asleep}— 
*^thou wUt have confidence towards God; 
— ^that is, have just grounds to believe the 
judgment thou hast past upon thyself, is 
the judgment of God; and nothing else 
'* but an anticipation of that righteous sen- 
tence which will be pronounced upon thee 
hereafter, by that Being to whom thou art 
'* finally to give an account of thy actions. 

** Blessed is the man, indeed, then, as the 
*' author of the book of Ecclesiasticus cx- 
'* presses it, who is not pricked with the 
** multitude of his sins : blessed is the man 
*^ whose heart hath not condemned him; 
** whether he be rich, or whether lie be poor, 
if he have a good heart (a heart thus 
guided and informed) he shall at all times 
** rejoice in a cheerful countenance; his 
**mind shall tell him more than seven 
*' watchmen that sit above upon a tower on 
"high. — [A tower has no strength, quoth 
my uncle Toby, unless 'tis flanked.]—" In 
**the darkest doubts it shall conduct liim 
" safer than a thousand casuists, and give 
" the state he lives in a better security for 
^'his behavior than all tlie causes and 
"restrictions put together, which law-ma- 
"kera are forced to multiply :—/orcc</, I 
*'say, as things stand; human la\vs not 
" being a matter of original choice, but of 
^pure necean^, brought in to fence against 
''the mischievous effects of those con- 
''idencea which are no law unto them- 
*' selves; well intending, by the many pro- 
''yisiooa made, — that in all such corrupt 
" and misguided cases, where principles and 
" the checks of conscience will not make 
''us upright, — to supply their force, and, 
"by the tenon of gaols and halters, oblige 
"Oitoit*' 

[I see plainly, said my fiither, that this 
aennoQ has been composed to be preached 
at the Temple, — or at some Assize. — ^I like 
the reasaning, — and am sorry that Dr. Slop 
has ialleQ asleep before the time of his con- 
victicm; — fiv it is now clear, Uiat the Par- 
moy 08 1 thought at first, never insulted St 
Piud in the leitt;^npr has there been, 



brother, the least difference between them. 

A great matter, if tliey had difiered, 

replied my uncle Toby! — the best friends 
in the world may differ sometimes.— 
True,— brother Toby, quoth my father, 
shaking hands with him, — we'll fill our 
pipes, brother, and then Trim shall go on. 

Well,— what dost thou think of it? said 
my father, speaking to Corporal Trim, as 
he reached his tobacco-box. 

I think, answered the Corporal, that tlie 
seven watchmen upon the tower, — who, I 
suppose, are all sentinels there, — are more, 
an' please your Honor, than were neces- 
sary; — and, to go on at that rate, would 
harass a regiment all to pieces, which a 
command ing-ofHcer, who loves his men, will 
never do, if lie can help it ; because two 
sentinels, added the Corporal, are as good 
as twenty. — ^I have been a commanding- 
officer myself in the Corps de Garde, a 
hundred times, continued Trim, rising an 
inch higher in his figure, as he spoke ; — 
and all tiic time I had tlie honor to serve 
his Majesty King William, in relieving the 
most considerable posts, I never left more 

than two in my life. Very riglit. Trim, 

quoth my uncle Toby ; — but you do not con- 
sider, Trim, tliat the towers, in Solomon's 
days, were not such tilings as our bastions, 
flanked and defended by otlier works. — 
This, Trim, was an invention since Solo- 
mon's death ; nor had they horn-works, or 
ravelins before tlic curtain, in his time ; — 
or such a fosse as we make with a cuvette 
tn the middle of it, and with covered ways 
and counterscarps pallisadocd along it, to 
guard against a coup de main : — so tliat the 
seven men upon the tower were a party, I 
dare say, from the Corps de Garde, set 
there, not only to look out, but to defend it. 

They could be no more, an' please 

your Honor, than a corporal's guard. 

My father smiled inwardly, but not out- 
wardly ; — the subject being rather too se- 
rious, considering what had happened, to 
make a jest of: — so putting his pipe into 
his mouth, which he had just lighted, — he 
contented himself with ordering Trim to 
read on. He read on as follows : — ] 

•*To have the fear of God before our 
"eyes, and, in our mutual dealings with 
" each other, to govern our actions by the 
** eternal measures of right and v(T^sQa^\ — 
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"Uie first of lliese will comprcheud tlie du- 
plies of religion; — the second, those of 
"morality, which are so iiiAcparably con- 
"nected togetlicr, that you cannot divide 
"these two tables, even in imagination 
"(though the attempt is oflen made in 
"practice) witliout breaking and mutually 
" destroying them botiL 

" I said the attempt is often made ; and so 
" it is ; — there being nothing more common 
" than to see a man who lias no sense at 
"all of religion, and indeed Las so much 
" honesty as to pretend to none, who would 
" take it us tlic bitterest affront, should you 
" but hint at a sus])icion of his moral char- 
**acter, — or imagine he was not conscien- 
"tiously just and scrupulous to the utter- 
" most mite. 

" When tlierc is some appearance that it 
" is so, — though one is unwilling even to 
"suspect the appearance of so amiable a 
" virtue as moral honesty, yet were we to 
"look into tlie grounds of it, in t})e present 
"case, I am persuaded wc should fmd little 
" reason to envy such a one tlio lionor of 
" his motive. 

"Let him declaim as pompously as he 
" chooses upon the subject, it wmII be found 
"to rest upon no better foundation than 
" eitlier his interest, his pride, his ease, or 
" some such little and changeable passion 
" as will give us but small dependence upon 
" his actions in matters of great distress. 

" I will illustrate this by an example. 

" I know the banker I deal with, or tlie 
"pliysician I usually call in," — [There is 
no neo<l, cried Dr. Slop, waking, to call in 
any physician in this case] — " to be neither 
"of tliem men of much religion: I hear 
" thrni make a jest of it every day, and 
" treat all its sanctions with so much scorn, 
" as to put the matter past doubt. Well ; 
" — notwithstanding tliis, 1 put my fortune 
" into the hands of the one : — and wliat is 
"dearer still to me, I trust my life to tlic 
" honest skill of tlic other. 

" Now, let me examine what is my rea- 
son for tliis great confidence. WJiy, in 
the first place, I believe tlierc is no proba- 
** bility that either of them will employ the 
" power I put into their hands to my disad- 
" vantage ; — I consider that honesty serves 
" the purposes of this life. — ^I know their 
^success in the world dc^iends upon the 
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" fairness of their characters. — ^In a "worA, 
" I'm persuaded tliat tliey cannot hurt rae 
" without hurting tlicmselves more. 

" But put it otherwise ; namely, that in- 
"terest lay, for once, on the other side; 
"that a case sliould happen, wherein the 
" one, witliout stain to his reputation, could 
" secrete my fortune, and leave nne naked 
"in tlie world;— or that tlie other could 
" send me out of it, and enjoy an estate h^ 
"my death, witliout dishonor to himself or 
**his art; — in tltis case, what hold have I 
"of citlier of them ? — Religion, the strong- 
" est of all motives, is out of the question, 
" — interest, the next most powerful motive 
" in tlic world, is strongly against me :— ^ 
" What liavc I lefl to cast into the opposite 

"scale, to balance tliis temptation? 

"Alas! I have nothing — nothing but whtt 

" is lighter than a bubble. 1 must lie at 

" the mercy of Honor, or some such capri- 
"cious principle, — strait security for two of 
" tlic most valuable blessings ! — my property 
•* and my life. 

" As therefore we can have no dcpend- 
"cnce upon morality without relig'ioD; — 
" so, on the other hand, — ^there is nothing 
" better to be expected from religion witb- 
" out morality ; nevertlieloss, 'tis no prodigy 
" to see a man whose real moral character 
" stands very low, who yet entertains the 
"highest notion of himself in the light of a 
"religious man. 

" He shall not only be covetous, revenge- 
"ful, implacable, — but even wanting in 
" points of common honesty ; yet inasmuch 
" as he talks aluud against the infidelity of 
"tlic age, — Is zealous for some points of 
" religion, — ^gocs twice a day to church,— 
" attends the sacraments, — and amuses him- 
" self with a few instrumental parts of rcli- 
"gion, — shall cheat his conscience into a 
"judgment, tliat, for tliis, he is a religious 
man, and has discharged truly his duty to 
(irud : and you will find that such a man* 
" through force of this delusion, generally 
" looks down with spiritual pride upon every 
"other man who has less uifectation of 
" piety, — ^thougli, porlinps, ten tunes more 
" real honesty, tlian himself. 

" This likewise is a sore evil under the 
" sun ; and, I believe, there is no one nii<«- 
" taken principle, which, for its time, lias 
" wrought more serioutj mischielk.-^— fW 
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"a general proof of this, — examine tlie 
*• history of the Romish church ;" — [Well, 
what can you make of that 1 cried Dr. Slop] 
•* see what scenes of cruelty, murder, rap- 
" ine, bloodshed," — [They may thank their 
own otetinacy, cried Dr. Slop] — " have all 
been sanctified by a religion not strictly 
governed by morality ! 
** In how many kingdoms of the world" — 
[Here Trim kept waving his right hand 
from the sermon to the extent of his apm, 
returning it backwards and for^vard8 to the 
conclusion of the paragraph.] 

" In how many kingdoms of the world 
has the crusading sword of tiiis misguided 
saint-errant spared neither age, or merit, 
or sex, or condition ? — and, as he fought 
" under the Iwmners of a religion which set 
•* him loose from justice and humanity, he 
** sliowcd none ; morcilcHsly trampled upon 
** both, — hoard neither tlie cries of the un- 
" fbrtunati?, nor piliod their distreeses!" 

[I have been in many a battle, an' please 
your Honor, quoth Trim, sighing, but never 
in so melancholy a one as this : — T would 
not have drawn a trigger in it against these 
poor souls, — to have been made a general 

officer. WTiy ? what do you understand 

of the affair? said Dr. Slop, looking towanls 
Trim, with something more of contempt 
than the Corporal's honest heart deserved. 

^What do you know, friend, about this 

battle you talk of? 1 know, replied 

Trim, that I never refused quarter in my 
life to any man who cried out for it: — ^but 
to a woman or a child, continued Trim, be- 
fore I would lever my musket at them, I 
would lose my life a thousand times. 



** vice and honor to God, by actions which 
" are a dishonor and scandal to themselves ! 
"To be convinced of tliis, go with me for 
" a moment into the prisons of the Inquisi- 
" tion." — [God help my poor brother Tom.] 
— " Behold Religion, with mercy and Jus- 
" tice chained down under her feet, — ^tliere 
"sitting ghastly upon a black tribunal, 
" propped up with racks and instruments of 
" torment — ^Hark ! — ^hark ! — what a piteous 
"groan!" — [Here Trim's face turned as 

pale as ashes.] "See the melancholy 

" wretch who uttered it " — [Here the tears 

began to trickle down] "just brought 

" forth to undergo the anguish of a mock 
" trial, and endure the utmost pains that a 
" studied system of cruelty has been able 

"to invent." [D — n them all, quoth 

Trim, his color returning into his face as 
red as blood.] — " Behold this helpless victim 
" delivered up to his tormentors, — his body 
" so wasted with sorrow and confinement!** 
— [Oh! 'tis my brother, cried poor Trim, 
in a most passionate exclamation, dropping 
the sennon upon the groimd, and clapping 
his hands together — I fear 'tis poor Tom. 
My father's and my uncle Toby's heart 



Here's a crown for thee. Trim, to drink 
with Obadiah to-night, quoth my uncle 
Toby; and I'll give Obadiah another too. 

God bless your Honor, replied Trim, — 

I had rather these poor women and children 

bad it TIiou art an honest fellow, quoth 

my uncle Toby. My father nodded his 

head, as much as to say, — ^And so he is. 

But prithee, Trim, said my father, make 
an end, — ^for I see thou hast but a leaf or 
two left. 

Corporal Trim read on.] 

" If the testimony of past centuries in 
" this matter isnot sufficient, — consider at 
" this instant, how the votaries of that re- 
** lig:ion are every day thinking to do ser- 



yearned with sympathy for the poor fellow's 
distress ; even Slop himself acknowledged 

pity for him. Why, Trim, said my 

father, this is not a history, — 'tis a sermon 
thou art reading; prithee begin the sen- 
tence again.] "Behold this helpless vic- 

" tim delivered uj) to Jiis tormentors, — ^his 
" body so wasted with sorrow and confine- 
" ment, you will see every nerve and mus- 
" cle as it suficrs. 

"Observe the last movement of that 
" horrid engine !" — [I would rather face a 
cannon, quoth Trim, stamping.} — "See 
" what convulsions it has thrown him into! 
" — Consider the nature of the posture in 
" which he now lies stretched ! — ^what ex- 
"quisite tortures he endures by it!" — [I 
hope 'tis not in Portugal.] — "'Tis all nature 
"can bear! Good God! see how he keeps 
" his weary soul hanging upon his trembling 
" lips !" — [I would not read another line of 
it, quoth Trim, for all this world ! — ^I fear, 
an' please your Honors, all this is in Portu- 
gal, where my poor brotlier Tom ia F 

tell thee. Trim, again, quoth my father, 'tis 
not an historical account, — 'tis a description. 
— 'Tis only a descri|^ti<(Xi)VvQn.^^\. \sai\^^)^^ 
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Slop; there's not a word of truth in it 

That's another story, replied my father. 

However, as Trim reads it with so 

much concern, — ^'tis cruelty to force him to 
go on with it — Give me hold of the ser- 
mon. Trim, — I'll finish it for tlico, and thou 

may'st jjo. ^I must stay and hoar it too, 

replied Trim, if your Honor will allow me; 
— ^thoujrh I would not read it myself for a 

Colonel's pay. Poor Trim, quoth my 

uncle Tohy. My father went on.] 

" Consider the nature of the posture 

" in which he now lies stretched ! — what 
" exquisite torture he endures hy it ! — ^'Tis 
"all nature can hear! CofxlGcxl! Sec how 
" it keejKj his weary soul haufjinff upon his 
" trembling lips, — willin^if to take its leave, 
" — but not sulTorcd to depart; — Behold tlie 
" unhappy wretrb le<l Iwick to his cell !" 

f'l'hen, tljank God, however, quoth 

Trim, they have not killetl him.] "See him 
" drapfired out of it arrain to meet the flames, 
" and tbc insults in his last a^^nies, which 
" this principle, — this principle, that tliere 
" can be religion without mercy, has pre- 

" pared for him!" [Then, tliank God, 

he is dead, quoth Trim, — he is out of his 
pain, and they have done tiieir worst at him. 

— () Sirs ! Hold your peace, Trun, said 

my father, going on witJi the sermon, lest 
Trim should incense Dr. Slop, — we shall 
never have done at this rate.] 

" Tlie surest way to try the merit of any 
" disputed notion is, to trace down tlie con- 
" setpiences such a notion has produced, and 
" compare them witli the spirit of christian- 
" ity ; — 'tis the short and decisive rule which 
" our Savior hatli left us for tliese and such 
" like cases, and it is wortli a Uiousand ar- 
" guments — By their fruits ye shall know 
*'them. 

"I will add no farther to the length of 
" this sermon, than by two or three short 
" and independent niles deducible from it 

^* First, Whenever a man talks loudly 
" against religion, always suspect that it is 
"not his reason, but his passions, wluch 
•* have got the better of his Creed. A bad 
" life and a good belief are disagreeable and 
" troublesome neighbors : and where they 
" separate, depend upon it, 'tis for no otlier 
" cause but quietness' sake. 

" »Srroji(//y, When « man, thus rcpre- 
" seated, tells you in any particular in- 



stance, — that such a thing goes against 
his conscience — always believe he means 
exactly the same thing as when he tells 
you such a thing goes against his stomach ; 
— a present want of appetite being gene- 
rally the true cause of both. 

" In a word, — trust that man in notliing, 
who has not a Consc^ience in every thing. 

" And in your own case, remember this 
plain distinction, a mistake in which has 
ruined thousands, — tliat your conscience 
is not a law: — ^no, God and reason made 
the law, and have placed cont^ience 
witliin you to dctenuinc; — ^not, like an 
Asiatic Cadi, according to the ebbs and 
flows of Ills own passions, — ^but like a 
British judge in tliis land of liberty and 
good sense, who makes no new law, but 
faithfully declares that law which he 
knows already written." 

FINIS. 



Thou hast read the sermon extremely 

well, Trim, quoth my fatlier. If he had 

spared his conuuents, replied Dr. Slop,— 

he would have read it much better. ^I 

should have road it ten times better, Sir, an- 
swered Trim, but that my heart was so faHH 
That was the very reason. Trim, re- 



plied my fatlier, which has made thee reid 
the sermon as well as thou hast done ; and 
if tlie clergy of our church, continued mj 
fatlier, addressing himself to Dr. Slom 
would take part in what they deliver as 
deeply as this poor fellow has done,^-BS 
tlicir comi)08itions are fine; — [I deny it| 
quoth Dr. Slop.] — I maintain it, — ^tbat the 
eloquence of our pulpits, with such subjects 
to inflame it, would be a model for ths 
whole world: — But alas! continued mj 
father, and I o^^n it. Sir, with sorrow, that, 
like French politicians in this respect, what 
they gain in the cabinet tliey lose in ths 

field. 'Twere a pity, quoth my unde, 

that this should be lost 1 like the sei^ 

mon well, replied my father, — ^*tis dramatic; 
— and there is somcUiing in tliat way of 
writing, when skilfully managed, which 

catches tlie attention. We preach much 

in that way with us, said Dr. Slop.— I 
know tiiat very well, said my father,— hut 
in a tone and manner which disgusted Dr. 
Slop, full as much as his assent, sijiip]y« 
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could have ^kleued him. ^Bat in thiB, 

cidded Dr. Slop, a little piqued,— our eer- 
inoiis have ^rreatly the advantage, that we 
never introduce any character into them 
below a patriarch or a patriarch*8 wife, or 
a martyr, or a saint — ^There are some very 
bad characters in this, however, said my 
father ; and I do not think the sermon a jot 

the worse for 'em. ^But pray, quoth my 

uncle Toby, — ^whoee can this be? — ^How 
could it get into my Stevinusl— A man 
must be as great a ccmjurer as Stevinus, 
said my father, to resolve the second ques- 
tion. The first, I think, is not so difficult ; 
— ^for unless my judgment greatly deceives 
me, — ^I know the author ; for it was wrote, 
certainly, by the parson oi the parish. 

The similitude of the style and manner 
of it, with those my father constantly had 
heard preached in his parish-church, was 
the ground of his conjecture, proving it 
as strongly as an argument d priori could 
prove sudi a thing to a philosophic mind. 
That it was Yorick's and no one's else. — 
It was proved to be so, d posteriori, the 
day after, when Yorick sent a servant to 
my uncle Toby's house to inquire after it 

It seems that Yorick, who was inquisitive 
after all kinds of knowledge, had borrowed 
Stevinus of my uncle Toby, and had carc- 
lessly popped his sermon, as soon as he had 
made it, into the middle of Stevinus ; and 
by an act of forgetfulness, to which he was 
ever mbject, he had sent Stevinus home, 
and his sermoo to keep him company. 

Ill-fated sermon ! Thou wast lost, after 
this recov e ry of thee, a second time, dropped 
thro* an unsuspected fissure in thy master's 
pocket, down into a treacherous and tattered 
lining, — trod deep into the dirt, by the left 
hind-foot of his Rosinante inhumanly step- 
|Hng upon thee as thou falledst ; — buried ten 
dayi in the mire, — ^raised up out of it by a 
b^gar, — Bold for a half-penny to a parish- 
elerk» transferred to his parson, — lost for ever 
to thy own, the remainder of his dajrs, — 
nor restored to hia restless manes till this 
▼eary moment that I tell the world the story. 

Can the reader believe that this sermon 
of Yorick's was preached at an' assize, in 
the cathedral .c|f York, before a thousand 
witn oBPOi , ready to give oath of it, by a 
certain prebeodary of that church, and ac- 
mally printed by hiln when he had done? — 



and within so abort a space as two years 
and three months after Yorick's deaUi? — 
Yorick, indeed, was never better served in 
his life ; — but it waa a little hard to mal- 
treat him after, and plunder him after he 
was laid in his grave. 

However, as the gentleman who did it 
was in perfect charity with Yorick, — and, 
in conscious justice, printed but a few copies 
to give away ; — and that I am told, he could 
moreover have made as good a one himself^ 
had he thought fit, — ^I declare I would not 
have published this anecdote to the world : 
— ^nor do I publish it with an intent to hurt 
his character and advancement in the church; 
I leave that to others ; — but I find m3rself 
impelled by two reasons, which I cannot 
withstand. 

The first is. That in doing justice I may 
give rest to Yorick's ghost: — which, — aa 
the country people, and some others, be^ 
lieve, — still walks. 

The second reason is. That, by laying 
open this story to the world, I gain an op^ 
portunity of informing it, — ^That in case 
the character of Parson Yorick, and the 
sample of his sermons, is liked, — ^there are 
now in the possession of the Shandy family, 
as many as will make a handsome volume, 
at the world's service: — and much good 
may they do it 



CHAP. xvm. 

Obadiah gained the two crowns without 
dispute; for he came in jingling with all 
the instruments in the green baize bag we 
spoke of, slung across his body, juat as Cor- 
poral Trim went out of the room. 

It is now proper, I think, quot]|f#r. Slop 
(clearing up his looks) as we are in a con- 
dition to be of some service to Mra. Shandy, 
to send up stairs to know how she goes on. 

I have ordered, answered my father, the 
old midwife to come down to us upon the 
least difficulty; — ^for you must know. Dr. 
Slop, continued my faUier, with a perplexed 
kind of a smile upon his countenance, that 
by express treaty, solemnly ratified between 
me and my wife, you are no more than an 
auxiliary in this affair,—- and not so much 
as that, — ^unless the lean old ntf^Alont ^ ^ 
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midwife above stain caonot do without you. 
— Women have their particular fancies; 
and in points of this nature, continued my 
father, where they bear the whole burden, 
and suffer so much acute pain for the ad- 
vanta^ of our families and the good of the 
species, — ^thcy claim a right of deciding, en 
Souveraines, in whose hands, and in what 
fiushion, they choose to undergo it 
They are in tlie right of it,— quoth my 

uncle Toby. ^But, Sir, replied Dr. Slop, 

not taking notice of my uncle Toby's opinion, 
but turning to my father, they had bet- 
ter govern in oUier points; — and a father 
of a family, who wishes its perpetuity, in 
my opinion, had better exchange this pre- 
rogative witli them, and give up some otlier 

rights in lieu of it. 1 know not, quoth 

my fatlier, answering a little too testily, to 
be quite dispassionate in wliat he said ; — I 
know not, quotli he, what we have left to 
give up in lieu of who shall bring our chil- 
dren into the world, unless that,— of who 

shall beget them. One would almost 

give up any thing, replied Dr. Slop. 1 

beg your pardon, — answered my uncle Toby. 

Sir, replied Dr. Slop, it would astonish 

you to know what improvements we have 
made of late years in all branches of ob- 
stetrical knowledge, but particularly in that 
one single point of tiie safe and expedi- 
tious extraction of tlie foetuSi — which has 
received such lights, that, for my part (hold- 
ing up his hands) I declare, I wonder how 
the world has— I wish, quotli my uncle 
Toby, you had seen what prodigious armies 
we had in Flanders. 



CHAP. XIX. 

I HAVB dropped tlic curtain over this 
scene for a minute, — to remind you of one 
thing, — and to inform you of another. 

What I have to inform you, comes, I own, 
a little out of its due course ; — for it should 
have been told a hundred and fifty pages 
ago, but that I foresaw tlicn *twould come 
in pat hereafter, and be of more advantage 
here than elsewhere. — Writers had need 
look before them, to keep- up the spirit and 
connexion of what they have in hand. 

When these two things are done,— the 



curtain iball be drawn up agaia, and my 
uncle Toby, my father and Dr. Slop, iUl 
go on with their discourse, without any 
more interruption. 

First, then, the matter which I have to 
remind you of, is this : — ^That from the spe- 
cimens of singularity in my father's noticns 
in the point of christian names, and that 
other previous point thereto, — ^you was led, 
I think, into an opinion, — (and I am sure 1 
said as much) that my father was a gentle- 
man altogetlier as odd and whimsical in 
fifty other opinions. In truth, tlierc was 
not a stage in the life of man, from the very 
first act of his begetting,— down to the letn 
and slippered pantaloon in his second child- 
ishness, but ho had some favorite notion to 
himself springing out of it, as sceptical, 
and OS fiu: out of the high^'ay of thinking, 
as those two which liavc been explained. 

— Mr. Shandy, my father. Sir, would sec 
notliing in the light in which others placed 
it ; — he placed things in his own light ; — he 
would weigh nothing in common scales :~ 
no, he was too refined a researcher to lie 
open to so gross an imposition. — ^To come 
at the exact weight of things in the scien- 
tific steel-yard, the fulcrum^ he would say, 
should be almost invisible, to avoid all fric- 
tion from tlie popular tenets ; — without this, 
tlio minutiiB of philosophy, which woaM 
always turn the balance, will have no weight 
at all. Knowledge, like matter, he wouki 
affirm, was divisible in infinitum; — that 
the grains and scruples were a« much a 
part of it, as the gravitation of tlie whde 
world. — In a word, he would say, error wu 
error, — ^no matter where it fell — whether 
in a fraction,— or a pound, — *twaa alike 
fatal to Tnitli ; and ^c was kept down at 
the bottom of her well, os mcvitably by a 
mistake in the dust of a butterfly's wing, 
— OS in tlic disk of tlic sun, the moon, and 
all the stars of Heaven put together. 

He would often lament that it was for want 
of considering this properly, and of apply- 
ing it skilfully to civil matters, as well as 
to speculative trutlis, that so many things 
in this world were out of joint ; — that the 
political arch was giving way; — and that 
tlie very foundations of our excellent con- 
stitution in church and state, were so sapped 
as estimators liad reported. 

You cry out, he would say, we aie i 
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rained, undone people. Why? he would 
BMkj making use of the sorites or syllogism 
of Zeno and Cbrysippus, without knowing 
it belonged to them. — ^Why 1 why are we 
a ruined people? — ^Because we are corrupt- 
ed. — ^Whence is it, dear Sir, that we are 
corrupted ? — ^Because we are needy ;— our 
poverty, and not our wills, consent : — and 
wherefore, he would add, are we needy? — 
From the neglect, he would answer, of our 
pence and our half-pence :— our bank notes, 
Sir, our guineas ; — nay, our shillings take 
care of themselves. 

'Tis the same, he would say, throughout 
the whole circle of the sciences; — ^the 
^reat, the established points of Uiem, arc 
not to be broke in upon. — ^The laws of na- 
ture will defend themselves ; — but error — 
(he would add, looking earnestly at my 
mother)— error, Sir, creeps in through the 
minute holes and small crevices which hu- 
man nature leaves unguarded. 

This turn of thinking in my father, is 
what I had to remind you of: — the point 
you are to be informed of, and which I have 
reserved for this place, is as follows : — 

Amongst the many and excellent reasons 
with which my father had urged my mother 
to accept of Dr. Slopes assistance preferably 
to that of the old woman, — ^there vroa one 
of a very singular nature; which, when he 
had done arguing the matter with her as a 
christian, and came to argue it over again 
with her as a philosopher, he had put his 
whole strength to, depending indeed upon 

it as his sheet«nchor. It failed him, 

though from no defect in the argument it- 
self: but that, do what he could, he was 
not able for his soul to make her compre- 
hend the drift of it Cursed luck !— said 
he to himselC one afternoon, as he walked 
out of the rooom, after he had been stating 
it iv an hour and a half to her, to no 
manner of purpose ;— cursed luck ! said he, 
biting his lip as he shut the door, — ^for a 
man to be master of one of the finest chains 
of reasoning in nature, — and have a wife 
at the ame time with such a head-piece, 
that he cannot hang up a single inference 
within side of it, to save his soul from de- 
Mtructkn! 

This argument^ though it was entirely 
lost upon ray mother, — had more weight 
with him than all his other arguments 



joined together: — I will therefore endeavor 
to do it justice, — and set it forth with all 
the perspicuity I am master of 

My father set out upon the strength of 
these two following axioms ; 

First, That an ounce of a man^s own wit 
was worth a ton of other people's ; and, 

Secondly, (which by the bye was the 
groundwork of the first axiom, — ^though it 
comes last) That every man*s wit must 
come from every man*s own soul, — and no 
other body's. 

Now, as it was plain to my fatlier, that 
all souls were by nature equal, — ^and that 
the great difierencc |)ctween the most acute 
and the most obtuse understanding, — was 
from no original sharpness or bluntncss of 
one tliinking substance above or below an- 
other, — but arose merely from the lucky or 
unlucky organization of the body, in that 
part where the soul principally took up her 
residence, — ^lie had made it the object of 
his inquiry to f\nd out the identical place. 

Now, from tlie best accounts he hod been 
able to get of tliis matter, he was satisfied 
it could not be where Dcs Cartes had fixed 
it, upon the top of the pineal gland of tlie 
brain; which, as he philosopliized, formed 
a cushion for her about the size of a marrow- 
pea ; though to speak the truth, as so many 
ner\'es did terminate all in that one place, — 
'twos no bod conjecture: — and my father 
had certainly fallen with that great philoso- 
pher plump into the centre of the mistake, 
had it not been for my undo Toby, who 
rescued him oat of it by a story he told 
him of a Walloon officer at the battle of 
Landen, who liad one part of hia brains shot 
away by a musket ball, — and another part 
of it taken out after by a French surgeon ; 
and, after all, recovered, and did his duty 
very well without it 

If death, said my father, reasoning witli 
himself, is nothing but the separation of the 
soul from the body ; — and if it is true that 
people can walk about and do their business 
without brains, — ^thcn certea the soul docs 
not inhabit there. — Q. E. D. 

As for that certain, very thin, subtle, and 
very fragrant juice which Coglionis?iiano 
Borri, the great Milanese physician, affirmj«» 
in a letter to Bartholine, to have discovered 
in the cetttdm of the occipital parts of the 
cerebellum, and which he likewise a0\tv\v& 
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to be the principal seat of the reasonable 
soul (for, you must know, in these latter 
and more enlightened ages, there are two 
souls in every man living, — ^tlie one, accord- 
ing to the great Metheglingius, being called 
the Animus; the other the ilwi>/ia ;)— as 
for the opiuion, I say, of Borri, — my father 
could never subscribe to it by any means ; 
the very idea of so noble, so refined, so im- 
material, and so exalted a being as tiic 
Anima^ or even the Animus, taking up her 
residence and sitting dabbling like a tadpole 
ftll day long, both summer and winter, in a 
puddle,— or in a liquid of any kind, how 
thick or thin soever, lie would say, sliocked 
his imagination ; he would scarce give the 
doctrine a hearing. 

What therefore seemed the least liable 
to objections of any was, that the chief 
sentorium, or head-quarters of the soul, 
and to which place all intelligences were 
referred, and from whence all her mandates 
were issued, — ^was in, or near, tlie cere- 
bellums—or rather somewhere about the 
medulla oblongata, wherein it was gene- 
rally agreed by Dutch anatomists, that all 
the minute nerves from all the organs of 
the seven senses concentrated, like streets 
and winding alleys, into a square. 

So far there was nothing singular in my 
father's opinion, — he had the best of phi- 
losophers, of all ages and climates, to go 
along with him.— But here he took a road 
of his own, setting up another Shandean 
hypothesis upon these corner-stones they 
had laid for him — and which said hypothesis 
equally stood its ground ; whether the sub- 
tOty and fineness of the soul depended upon 
the temperature and clearness of the said 
liquor, or of the finer net^work and texture 
in the cerebellum itself; which opinion he 
favored. 

He maintained, that next to the due care 
to be taken in the act of propagation of each 
individual, which required all the thought 
in the world, as it laid the foundation of 
this incomprehensible contexture, in which 
wit, memory, ftncy, eloquence, and what is 
usoally meant by the name of good natural 
parts, do consist ; — that the next to this and 
his christian name, which were the two 
original and most efficacious causes of all : 
— ^that the third cause, or rather what logi- 
cians call the Causa sine qad non^ and with- 



out which all that was done was of no man" 
ner of significance, — was the preservation 
of this delicate and fine-spun web, from the 
havoc which was generally made in it by 
the violent compression and crush which 
the head was made to undergo, by the non- 
sensical method of bringing us into the 
world by tliat foremost 
This requires explanation. 



My father, who dipped into aU kinds <^ 
books, upon looking into Lithojugdus Seiuh 
nesis de Portu difficili*, published by Adri- 
anus Smelvgot, hod found out, tliat the lax 
and pliable state of a child's head in partu- 
rition, the bones of the cranium having no 
sutures at that time, was such, — tiiat by 
force of the woman^s efforts, which, in 
strong labor-pains, was equal, upon an ave- 
rage, to the weight of 470 pounds avoii^ 
dupois acting perpendicularly upon it; — it 
so happened, that in forty-nine instances 
out of fifty, the said head was compressed 
and moulded into the sliape of an oblong 
conical piece of dougli, such as a pastry- 
cook generally rolls up, in order to make a 
pyc of — Good God ! cried my father, what 
liavoc and destruction must this make in 
tiic infinitely fine and tender texture of the 
cerebellum ! — Or if there' is such a juice as 
Borri pretends, — is it not enough to make 
the clearest liquid in the world both fecu- 
lent and mothery ? 

But how great was his apprehension, 
when he fartlior understood, that this force 
acting upon the very vertex of the bead, 
not only injured the brain itself, or cercftrtcsi, 
— but that it necessarily squeezed and pro- 
pelled the cerebrum towards the cerebellum^ 
which was tlie immediate seat of the un- 
derstanding ! Angels and ministers of 

grace defend us I cried my fiUher,--can any 
soul withstand this shock 1 — ^No wonder the 
intellectual web is so rent and tattevtf as 
we ace it ; and that so many of our faeil 



* The author ii here twIeamliUken; totUikafmiu 
■hould be wrote thui: IHka^miii SnummuU km. 
The eecond mittake ia, that thia lAUtopmiuM \m boi aa 
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hflidfl are no better than a puzzled Bkcin of 
silk,— all perplexity, — all oonfusion within- 
aide. • 

But when my father read on, and was let 
into the secret, that when a child was 
turned topsy-turvy, which was easy for an 
operator to do, and was extracted by the 
feet ; — that instead of the cerebrum being 
propelled towards the cerebellum, — ^the 
cerebellum, on the contrary, was propelled 
simply towards the cerebrum, where it 
could do no manner of hurt : — By Heavens ! 
cried he, the world is in conspiracy to drive 
out what little wit God has given us, — and 
the professors of the obstetric art are listed 
into the same conspiracy. — What is it to 
me which end of my son comes foremost 
into the world, provided all goes right after, 
and his cerd>eUum escapes uncrushed ? 

It is the nature of an hypothesis, when 
once a man has conceived it, that it assimi- 
lates every thing to itself, as proper nour- 
ishment ; )md titxn the first moment of your 
begetting it, it generally grows the stronger 
by every thing you see, hear, read, or un* 
derstand. This \a of great use. 

When my fatlier was gone with tliis 
about a month, there was scarce a phenom- 
enon of stupidity or of genius, which he 
could not readily solve by it : — it accounted 
for the eldest son being the greatest block- 
head in the family. Poor devil, he would 

say, be made way for the capacity of his 
younger brothers. ^It unriddled the ob- 
servations of drivellers and monstrous 
heads, — showing, d priori, it could not be 
otherwise, — unless **** I don't know what 
It wonderfully Explained and accounted for 
the acumen of the Asiatic genius, and that 
spri^tlier turn, and a more penetrating 
intnition of minds, in warmer climates; not 
from the loose and commonplace soluticm 
0^ a clear sky, and a more perpetual sun- 
wbiaiBf Slc. — ^whicfa, for aught he knew, 
might as well rarefy and dilute the facul- 
ties of the soul into nothing, by one ex- 
treme,— as they are condensed in colder 
climates by the other; — but he traced the 
affliir up to its spring-head; — showed that, 
in wanner climates^ nature had laid a 
lighter tax npon the &irest parts of the 
creatioo }— their pleasures more ; — the ne- 
eenity oi their pains less, insomuch that 
the presBiire and renrtance upon the vertex 



was 80 slight, that the whole organization 
of the cerebellum was preserved ; — nay, he 
did not believe, in natural births, that so 
much as a single thread of the net^work 
was broke or displaced, — so that the soul 
might just act as she liked. 

When my father had got so far, what 

a blaze of light did the accounts of the 
Ceesarian section, and of the towering ge- 
niuses who had come safe into tlie world 
by it, cast upon this hypothesis ! Here you 
see, he would say, there was no injury done 
to the seruorivm : — no pressure of the head 
against the pelvis ; — no propulsion of the 
cerebrum towards the cerebellum, either by 
the OS pubis on this side, or the os coxygis 
on that; and pray, what were the hap- 
py consequences 1 — Why, Sir, your Julius 
Cesar, who gave the operation a name ; — 
and your Hermes Trismegistus, who was 
bom so before ever the operation had a 
name ; — ^your Scipio Africanus ; your Man- 
lius Torquatus; our Edward the Sixth, — 
who, had he lived, would have done the 

same honor to the hypothesis These, 

and many more who figured high in the 
annals of fame, — all came side-way, Sir, 
into tlie world. ? 

The incision of the abdomen and uterus 
ran for six weeks together in my father's 
head ; — he hod read, and was satisfied, that 
wounds in the epigastritim, and those in 
the matrix, were not mortal ; — bo that the 
belly of tlie mother might be opened ex- 
tremely well to give a passage to the child. 
— ^He mentioned the thing one afternoon to 
my mother, — merely as a matter of fact; 
but seeing her turn as pale as ashes at the 
very mention of it, as much as the operation 
flattered his hopes, — he thought it as well 
to say no more of it,— contenting himself 
with admiring — what he tliought was to no 
purpose to propose. 

This was, my father, Mr. Shandy's hy- 
pothesis ; concerning which I have only to 
add, that my brother Bobby did as great 
hcmor to it (whatever he did to the family) 
as any one of the great heroes we spoke of: 
fiir happening not only to be christened, as 
I told you, but to be bom too, when my 
fiUher was at Epsom, — ^being moreover my 
mother's first child,— coming into the world 
with his head foremost — and turning out 
afterwards a lad of wonderful slow^ax^— 
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my &ther spelt all these together into his 
opinioD ; and as he had fkiled at one end, — 
he was determined to try the other. 

This was not to he expected from one of 
the sisterhood, who are not easily to be put 
out of their way ;•— and was therefore one 
of my father's great reasons in favor of a 
man of science,— whom he could better 
deal with. 

Of all men in the world, Dr. Slop was 
the fittest for my father's purpose: — fyt 
though his new-invented forceps was the 
armor he had proved, and what he main- 
tained to be the safest instrument of de- 
liverance, yet, it seems, he had scattered a 
word or two in his book, in favor of the 
very thing which ran in my father's fancy ; 
— though not with a view to the soul's good 
in extricating by the feet, as was my 
father's system, — ^but for reasons merely 
obstetrical. 

This will account for the coalition b^ 
twixt my father and Dr. Slop, in the en- 
suing discourse, which went a little hard 
against my uncle Toby.— In what man- 
ner a plain man, with nothing but common 
sense, could bear up against two such allies 



in science,^-i8 hard to conceive.— Yoa mtj 
conjecture upon it, if you please; — and 
whilst yoor imagination is in motion, yoa 
may encourage it to go on, and discover by 
what causes and efibcts in nature it could ! 
come to pass, that my uncle Toby got his 
modesty by the wound he received upon ia 
groin. — ^You may raise a system to account 
for the loss of my nose by marriage-aiti- 
des, — and show the world how it cooU 
happen, that I should have the misfortune 
to be called Tristram, in opposition to m? 
father's hjrpothesis, and the wish of the 
whole famOy, godfathers and godmothen 

not excepted. ^These, with fifty other 

points left unravelled, you may ^ndesvor 
to solve, if you have time ; — ^but I tell yoo 
beforehand it will be in vain, for not the 
sage Alquise, the magician in Don Belianii 
of Greece, nor tl\c no less famous Urgandb 
the sorceress, his wife, (were they alive) 
could pretend to come within a league of 
the truth. 

The reader will be content to wait for t 
full explanation of these matters till the 
next year, — when a series of things w9 
be laid open which ho little expects. 
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CHAP. I. 

'' I WISH Dr. Slop," quoth my uncle 

T€by (repeating his wish for Dr. Slop a 
aecond time, and with a degree of more 
zeal and earnestness in his manner of wish- 
ing than he had wished at first"') '*I 

wish. Dr. Slop," quotJi my uncle Toby, 
** you had seen what prodigious armies we 
had in Flanders." 

My uncle Toby*s wish did Dr. Slop a 
disservice which his heart never intended 
any man; — Sir, it confounded him, — and 
thereby putting his ideas first into confu- 
sion, and then to flight, ho could not rally 
them again for the soul d him. 

In aU disputes, — male or female, — whe- 
ther for honor, for profit, or for love, — ^it 
makes no difibrcnce in the case ; — nothing 
is more dangerous, Madam, than a wish 
ooming sideways in this unexpected manner 
upon a man. The safest way in general to 
take off the force of his wish, is for the 
party wish'd at, instantly to get upon his 
legs, — and wish the wiither something in 
return, of 'pretty near the same value ; — so 
balancing the account upon the spot, you 
stand as you were: — ^nay, sometimes gain 
the advantage of the attack by it. 

This will be fully illustrated to the world 
in my chapter of wishes. — 

Dr. Slop did not understand the nature 
of this defence — ^he was puzzled with it : — 
and it put an entire stop to the dispute for 
four minutes and a half; — ^fivo had been 
fatal to it ; — ^my father saw the danger : — 
the dispute was one of the most interesting 
disputes in tlie world, " whetlier the child 
"of him piayen and endeavors should be 



" bom without a head, or with one.*' — ^He 
waited to the last moment, to allow Dr. 
Slop) in whose behalf the wish was made, 
his right of returning it; but perceiving, 
I say, that he was confounded, and con- 
tinued looking with that perplexed va- 
cuity of eye which puzzled souls gene- 
rally stare with, — ^first in my uncle Toby*8 
face, — then in his, — ^thcn up— then down, — 
then east, — east and by east, and so on, — 
coasting it along by the plinth of the wain- 
scot till he had got to the opposite point of 
the compass,— and that he had actually be- 
gun to count the brass nails upon the aim 
of his chair, my fatlier thought there was 
no tinye to be lost with my uncle Toby ; so 
took up the discourse as follows : — 



CHAP. U. 

— ^What prodigious armies yoo had in 
Flanders !" , 

Brother Toby, replied my father, taking 
his wig from off his head with his right 
hand, and with his left pulling out a striped 
India handkerchief from his right coat- 
pocket, in order to rub his head, as he 
urged tlie point with my uncle Toby.— 

^Now, in this I think my father wa» 

much to blame: and I will give you my 
reasons for it 

Matters of no more seeming consequence 
in themselves than "whether my father 
M shouki have taken off his wig with his 
*• right hand or with his left," — have divided 
the greatest kingdoms, and made the crowns 
of the monarchs who governed them, to 

totter upon their heads. But need I tell 

you, Sir, that the circumstances with which 
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every thing in this world is begirt, give 
every thing in this world its size and shape 
—and by tightening it, or relaxing it, this 
way or that, make the thing to be, what it 
is, — ^great, — ^little, — good, — bad, — indiffer- 
ent or not indifferent, just as the case 
happens? 

As my fathcr*s India handkerchief was 
in his right coat-pocket, he should by no 
means have suffered his right hand to have 
got engaged : on the contrary, instead of 
taking off his wig with it, as he did, he 
ought to have committed that entirely to 
the lefl : and then, when the natural exi- 
gency my father was under of rubbing his 
head, called out for his handkerchief, he 
would have had notliing in the world to 
have done, but to have put his right hand 
into his right coat-pocket and taken it out ; 
— which he might have done without any 
violence, or the least ungraceful twist in 
any one tendon or muscle of his whole body. 

In this case (unless, indeed, my father 
had been resolved to make a fool of himself 
by holding tlie wig stiff in his left hand, — 
or by making some nonsensical angle or 
other at his elbow-joint, or arm-pit) — ^his 
whole attitude had been easy, — natural, — 
unforced. Reynolds himself, as great and 
graceful as he paints, might have painted 
him as he sat. 

Now, as my father managed this matter, 
— consider what a devil of a figure my 
father made of himseli; 

In the latter end of Queen Anne*B reign, 
and in the beginning of the reign of King 
George the Firist, — ^ Coat-pockets were cut 
" very low down in the skirt*' — I need say 
no more ; — ^the father of mischief, had he 
been hammering at it a month, could not 
have contrived a worse fashion for one in 
my father's situation. 



it was extremely difficult; bo that when 
my uncle Toby discovered the transverBS 
zig-zaggery of my father's approaches to- 
wards it, it instantly brought into his mind 
those he had done duty in, before the g&te 
of St Nicholas ; — ^the idea of which drew off 
his attention so entirely from the sabject in 
debate, that he had got his right hand to 
the bell to ring up Trim to go and fetch 
his map of Namur, and his compasses and 
sector along with it, to measure the return- 
ing angles of the traverses of that attack,— 
but particularly of that one where he re- 
ceived his wound upon his groin. 

My father knit his brows, and as he knit 
them, all the blood in his body teemed to 
rush up into his face — ^my uncle Toby dis- 
mounted immediately. 

— I did not apprehend your unde Toby 
was on horseback. 



CHAP. m. 

It was not an easy matter, in any king's 
reign (unless you were as lean a subject as 
myself), to have forced your hand diago- 
nally, quite across your whole body, so as 
to gain the bottom of your opposite coatp 

pocket ^In the year one thousand seven 

hundred and eighteen, when this happened, 



CHAP IV. 

A MAN*s body and his mind, with the ut- 
most reverence to both I speak it, are ex- 
actly like a jerkin, and a jerkin*s lining; — 
rumple the one, — ^you rumple the other. 
There is one certain exception however in 
tliis case, and that is, when you are so for- 
tunate a fellow as to have had your jerkin 
made of gum-taffeta, and the body-lining to 
it of a sarcenet, or thin Persian. 

Zcno, Cleanthes, Diqgenes, Babylonius, 
Dionysius, Heracleotes, Antipater, Pane- 
tius, and Possidoniua^ amongst the Greeks ; 
— Cato, and Varro, and Seneca, amongst 
the Romans ; — Pantenns, and Clemens Al- 
exandrinus, and Montaigne, amongst the 
Christians ; and a score and a half of good, 
honest, unthinking, Shandean people as 
over lived, whose names I cannot reatllect, 
— all pretended that their jerkins were 
made after this ftudiion ; — ^you might &ave 
rumpled and crumpled, and doubled and 
creased, and fretted, and fridged the outside 
of them all to pieces; — in short, you might 
have playM the very devil with them, and 
at the same time, not one of the insides of 
them would have been one button the 
worse, for all you had done to them. 

I believe in my conscience that mine is 
made up somewhat after this sort: — for 
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never poor jerkin hafl been tickled off at 
inch a rate as it has been these last nine 
months together, — and yet I declare the 
tining to it, — as &r as I am a judge of the 
matter, — is not a three-penny piece the 
worse ;— pell-mell, helter-skelter, ding-dong, 
cut and thrust, back stroke and fore stroke, 
side way and long way, have they been 
trimming it for me : — ^had there been the 
least gumminess in my lining, by Heaven ! 
It had all of it, long ago, been frayed and 
fretted to a thread. 

You Messrs. the Monthly Review- 

F^rs ! how could you cut and slash my 

jerkin as you did ? — ^how did you know but 
you would cut my lining too? 

Heartily and from my soul, to the pro- 
tection of that Being who will injure none 
of us, do I recommend you and your afiairs, 
— so God bless you ;— only next month, if 
any one of you should gnash his teeth, and 
Btorm and rage at me, as some of you did 
last May (in which I remember the weather 
was very hot)— don't be exasperated if I 
pass it by again with good temper, — ^being 
determined as long as I live or write (which 
in my case means the same thing,) never 
to give the honest gentleman a worse word 
or a worse wish than my uncle Toby gave 
the fly which buzz*d about his nose all din- 
ner-time: " Go, — go, poor devil," quoth 

he ; — ^ get thee gone : — why should I hurt 
" thee ? — ^This world is surely wide enough 
** to hold both thee and me." 



lover of such kind of concord as arises from 
two such instruments being put into exact 
tune, — ^he would instantly have screwed up 
his to the same pitch ; — and then the devil 
and all had broke loose — ^the whole piece, 
Madam, must have been phyod off like the 
sixth of Avison Scarlatti— con /urifl, — like 
mad. — Grant me patience ! — What has con 
furia, — con 8trepito,—<}T any other hurly- 
burly whatever, to do with harmony 1 

Any man, I say. Madam, but ray uncle 
Toby, the benignity of whose heart inter- 
preted every motion of the body in the 
kindest sense the motion would admit of^ 
would have concluded my &ther angry, 
and blamed him toa My uncle Toby 
blamed nothing but the tailor who cut the 
pocket-hole ; — so sitting still till my father 
had got his handkerchief out of it, and 
looking all tlio time up in his face witli in- 
expressibie good-will, — ^my fiither at length 
went on as follows — 



CHAP. V. 

Ahy man. Madam, reasoning upwards, 
and observing the prodigious effusion of 
blood in my father's countenance; — by 
means of which (as all tlie blood in his body 
seemed to rush into his face, as I told you,) 
be must have reddened, pictorically and 
scientifically speaking, six whole tints and 
a half, if not a full octave above his natural 
color; — any man. Madam, but my uncle 
Toby, who had observed this, — ^together 
with the violent knitting of my father's 
brows, and the extravagant contortion of 
his body during the whole affair, — would 
have concluded my father in a rage; and 
taking that fi>r granted, — had he been a 

K 



CHAP. VI. 



— *• What prodigious armies you had 
in Flanders !" 

Brother Toby, quoth my father, I do 

believe thee to be as honest a man, and with 
as good and as upright a heart as ever God 
created; — ^nor is it thy fault, if all the chil- 
dren which have been, may, can, shall, will, 
or ou^t to be begotten, come with their 
heads foremost into the world : — but believe 
me, dear Toby, tko accidents which un- 
avoidably waylay them, not only in the ar- 
ticle of our begetting 'em, — tliough these, in 
my opinion, are well worth considering, — 
but the dangers and difficulties our children 
are beset witli, aflcr they are got forth into 
the world, are enow ; — little need is there 
to expose tliem to unnecessary ones in tiieir 

passage to it Are these dangers, quoth 

my uncle Toby, laying his hand upon my 
father's knee, and looking up seriously in 
his face for an answer, — are these dangers 
greater now-a^ays, brother, than in times 
past? — Brother Toby, answered my father, 
if a child was but fairly begot, and bom 
alive, and healthy, and the nwther did well 
aflcr it, — our forcfHthort* never looked far- 
ther. — My uncle Toby instantly withdrew 
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his hand from my father's knee, reclined his 
body gfcntly bopk in his chair, rai^ his 
head till he could just sec tlic cornice of tlie 
room, and then directing the buccinatory 
muscles along his checks, and the obicular 
muscles around his lips to do their duty, — 
he whistled lAUibuttero, 



CHAP. VII. 

Whilbt my uncle Toby was whistling 
LiUibvUero to my father, — ^Dr. Slop was 
stamping, and cursing and damning at Oba- 

diah at a most dreadful rate. It would 

have done your lieart good, and cured you. 
Sir, for ever, of the vile sin of swearing, to 
have heard him. I am determined, therefore, 
to relate the whole affair to you. 

When Dr. Slop's maid delivered the 
green baize bog with her master's instru- 
ments in it, to Obadiah, she very sensibly 
exhorted him to put his head and one arm 
through the strings, and ride witli it slung 
across his body. So undoing the bow-knot, 
to lengthen the strings for liim, without any 
more ado, she helped him on with it How- 
ever, as this, in scrnie measure, unguarded 
the mouth of the bag ; lest any thing should 
bolt out in galloping back, at the speed Oba- 
diah threatened, they concluded to take it 
off again : and in the great care and caution 
of their hearts, they had taken tlic two 
strings and tied them close (pursing up the 
mouth of the bag first) with half a dozen 
hard knots, each of which Obadiah, to make 
all safe, had twitched 4md drawn together 
with all the strength of his body. 

This answered all tliat Obadiah and the 
maid intended ; but was no remedy against 
some evils which neither he or she foresaw. 
The instruments, it seems, as tight as tlie 
bag was tied above, had so nmch room to 
play in it, towards the bottom (the shape of 
the bag being conical) tliat Obadiah could 
not make a trot of it, but witli such a terri- 
ble jingle, what with the tire-tele^ forceps, 
and squirtf as would have been enough, 
had Hymen been taking a jaunt tliat way, 
to have frightened him out of the country ; 
but when Obailiah accelerated his motion, 
and from a plain trot essayed to prick his 
roach-horse into a full gallop, — by Heaven! 
Sir, the juigle was incredible. 



OPINIONS 

As Obadiah had a wife and three 
dren, — ^the turpitude of fornication, and the 
many other political ill consequences of tUi 
jingling, never once entered his bnin ;• 
had however his objection, viiicli 
home to liimself, and weighed with him, as 
it has oftentimes done with the greatest 

patriots. " The poor fcUow, Sir, was not 

*'able to hear himself whistle.'* 



CHAP. vni. 

As Obadiah loved wind-music preferably 
to all tlie instrumental music he carried 
with him, — he very considerately set his 
imagination to work, to contrive and to in- 
vent by what means he siiould put himself 
in a condition of enjoying it. 

In all distresses (except musical) where 
small cords are wanted, nothing is so apt to 

enter a man's head as his hat-band : the 

philosophy of this is so near the surface, — 1 
scorn to enter into it 

As Obadiah's was a mixed case: 
mark. Sirs, — I say, a mixed case ; for it was 
obstetrical, — «rrtj>-tical, squirtical, papisti- 
cal — and OS far as the coach-horse was con- 
cerned in it,— cabolistical,— and only partly 
musical: — Obadiah made no scruple of 
availing himself of the first expedient uriiich 
offered ; so taking hdd of the bag and in- 
struments, and griping them hard together 
with one hand, and with tlic finger and 
thumb of the other, putting the end of the 
hat-bond betwixt his tcoth, and then slipping 
his hand down to the middle of it, — he tied 
and cross-tied them all last together from 
one end to tiic other (as you would cord s 
trunk) with such a multiplicity of round- 
abouts and intricate cross-turns, with a hard 
knot at every intersection or point where 
the strings met, — ^tliat Dr. Slop must have 
had threc-fifUiB of Job's patience at least to 
have nnloosed them. — ^I Uiink, in my con- 
science, that liad Nature been in one of her 
nimble moods, and in humor for such a con- 
test, — and she and Dr. Slop both fairly 
started together, — ^there is no man living 
who had seen tho bag with all that Obadiah 
had done to it, — and known likewise the 
great speed the Goddess can make when 
she thinks proper, who would have had the 
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least doubt remaining in his mind — wliich 
of the two would have carried off the prize. 
My mother, Madam, had been delivered 
aooaer than the green bag infallibly — at 

least by twenty knots. Sport of small 

accidents, Tristram Shandy ! Uiat thou art, 
and ever will be ! had that trial been made 
for thee, and it was fifly to one but it had, 
— thy affiiirs had not been so depressed (at 
least by the depression of thy nose) as they 
have been; nor had the fortunes of thy 
house and the occasions of making them, 
which have so often presented themselves 
in the course of tliy life, to thee, been so 
often, so vexatiously, so tamely, so irrevo- 
cably abandoned — as thou hast been' forced 
to leave them ; — but 'tis over, — all but the 
account of ^em, which cannot be given to 
the curious till I am got out into tlie world. 



CHAP. IX. 

Great wits jump : — ^for the moment Dr. 
Slop cast his eyes upon his bag (which he 
had not done till the dispute with my uncle 
Toby about midwifery put him in mind of 
it) the very same tliought occurred. — 'Tis 
God*8 mercy, quoth he (to himself; that Mrs. 
Shandy has had so bad a time of it, else she 
mi^t have been brought to bed seven times 
told, before one half of these knots could 
have been got untied. — ^But here you must 
distinguish: — the thought floated only in 
Dr. Slop's mind, without sail or ballast to 
it, as a simple propositkm; millions of 
which, as your Wordiip knows, are every 
day swimming quietly in the middle of the 
thin juice of a man*s understanding, with- 
out being carried backwards or forwards, 
till some little gusts of passion or interest 
drive them to one side. 

A sudden trampling in tlie room above, 
near my mother's bed, did the proposition 
the very service I am speaking of. By all 
that's imfbrtunate, quoth Dr. Slop, unless I 
make haste, the thing will actually befall 
me as it is. 



CHAP. X, 

In the case of knots; by which, in the first 
pbce, I would not be understood to mean 



slip-knots, — because in Uio course of my 
life and opinion8,-^my opinions concerning 
them will con^ in more properly when 1 
mention the canistrophe of my great-uncle 
Mr. Hammond Shandy, — a little man, — ^but 
of high fancy ; — ho rushed into the Duke 
of Monmouth's affair: — nor, secondly, in 
this place, do I mean tliat particular species 
of knots called bow-knots; — ^thcre is so 
little address, or skill, or patience required 
in the unloosing them, that they are below 
my giving any opinion at all about them. 
— But by the knots I am speaking of, may 
it please your Reverences to believe, that 
I mean good, honest, devilish tight, hard 
knots, made bona fide, as Obadiah made his: 
— in which there is no quibbling provision 
made by the duplication and return of the 
two ends of the strings through the annulns 
or noose made by the second implication of 
them, — to get them slipp'd and undone by. 
— ^I hope you apprehend me. 

In tlie case of these knots then, and of 
the several obstructions, which, may it 
please your Reverences, such knots cast in 
our way in getting tlirough life,^-every 
hasty man can whip out his pen-knife and 
cut through them. — 'Tis wrong. Believe 
me. Sirs, tlie most virtuous way, and which 
both reason and conscience dictate, — is to 
take our teeth or our fingers to them. — Dr. 
Slop had lost his teeth — ^his favorite in- 
strument, by extracting in a wrong direc- 
tion, or by some misapplication of it, unfor- 
tunately slipping, he had formerly, in a 
hard labor, knock'd out three of the best 

of them with the handle of it: he tried 

his fingers; — alas, the nails of his fingers 

and thumbs were cut close. ^The deuce 

take it ! I can make nothing of it either 
way, cried Dr. SldpL T he tnimpling 
over-head near my mother's bed-side in- 
creased. — ^Pox take the fellow ! I shall never 
get tlie knots untied as long as I live. — My 

mother gave a groan. Lend me your 

peii-knifo— I must e'en cut the knots at 
last. — ^Pugh ! — psha ! — Lord ! I have cut my 
tliumb quite across to the very bone. — Curse 
the fellow — if there was not anotlier man- 
midwife witliin fifty miles — ^I am undone 
for this bout — I wish the scoundrel hang'd 
— ^I wish 1)0 was shot — I wisli all tJie devils 
in hell had him for a blockhead ! 

My father had a great respect fur QVa^- 
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diah, and could not bear to hear him dispos- 
ed of in such a manner : — he had moreover 
some little respect for hin^lf, — and could 
as ill bear with the indignity offered to 
himself in it 

Had Dr. Slop cut any part about him but 
his Ihumby — ^my father liad passM it by — 
his prudence had triumphed : — as it was, he 
wa« determined to have his revenge. 

Small curses, Dr. Slop, upon great occa- 
flions, quoth my father (condoling with him 
first upon the accident) are but so much 
waste of our strength and soul^s health to 

no manner of purpose. 1 own it, replied 

Dr. Slop. They are like sparrow-shot, 

quoth my uncle Toby (suspending his 

whistling) fired against a bastion. They 

serve, continued my father, to stir the hu- 
mors—but carry off none of their acri- 
mony ; — for my own part, I seldom swear 
or curse at all — ^I hold it bad ; — ^but if I fall 
into it by surprise, I generally retain so 
much presence of mind (right, quotli my 
uncle Toby,) as to make it answer my pur- 
pose ; — that is, I swear on till I find myself 
easy. A wise and a just man however 
would always endeavor to proportion the 
vent given to these humors, not only to tlie 
degree of them stirring within himself, — 
but to the size and ill intent of the offence 
upon which they arc to fall. — ** Injuries 
come only from the heart,"^-quoth my un- 
cle Toby. For this reason, continued 

my father, with the most Cervantic gravity, 
I have the greatest veneration in the world 
for that gentleman, who, in distrust of his 



TEXTUS DE EqCUBIA ROFTENSI, PER 
ERNVUta'^PISGOPUM. 

CAP. XL 

EXCOMMUNICATIO.* 
Ex auctoritatc Dei Omnipotcntis, Patris, 
et Filij, et Spiritus Sancti, et sanctorum 
cuionum, sanctcque et intemeratc Virginis 
Dei genetricis Marie, — 



own discretion in tliis point, sat down md 
composed (that is, at his leisure) fit forms 
of swearing suitable to all cases, from the 
lowest to the highest provocations which 
could possibly happen to him; — which 
forms being well considered by him, and 
such moreover as he could stand to, he kept 
them ever by him on tlie chimney-piece, 

witliin his reach, ready for use. 1 never 

apprehended, replied Dr. Slop, that such a 
thing was ever thought of, — much less ex- 
ecuted. — I beg your pardon, answered my 
fatiier; I was reading though not using, 
one of them to my bro" 'er Toby, tliis morn- 
ing, whilst he pourM out the tea : — 'tis here 
ui)on the shelf over my head : but if I re- 
member right, 'tis too violent for a cut of 

tlie thumb. Not at all, quoth Dr. Slop— 

the devil take tlie tcUow. Then, an- 
swered my fatlicr, 'tis much at your ser- 
vice, Dr. Slop,— on condition you will read 
it aloud. — So rising up and reaching down 
a form of excommunication of the church 
of Rome, a copy of which my father (wlio 
was curious in his collections) had procured 
out of the leger-book of the church of 
Rochester, writ by Ernulplius the bishop, — 
with a most affi)cted seriousness of look and 
voice, which might have cajoled Ernulphus 
himself, — ^lie put it into Dr. Slop's hands. 

Dr. Slop wrapt his thumb up in tlie 

comer of his handkerchief, and with a wiy 
face, though without any suspicion, nsid 
aloud, as follows, — ^my uncle Toby whistling 
Lillibullcro as loud as he could all the time. 



CHAP. XI. 

" By the authority of God Almighty, the 
"father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and of the 
** holy canons, and of the undefiled Virgin 
''Mary, mother and patroness of our Sa- 



* At the genolnenen of the consaltation of the S^bonne upon tlie qunlion of Baptism, wai doubted by 
aiMne and denied by oilien,— Hwoa thought proper to print the original of this excommunication : for the 
copy of which Mr. Bhandy returns tbanka to the chapter clerk of the dean and chapter of Rochetter. 
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— Atque omnium coelestium virtutum, 
brum, archangelorum, thronorum, d*- 
tionum, protestatuum, cherubin ac 
hin, & sanctorum patriarcharum, pro- 
Tum, & omnium apostolorum & e van- 
Arum, and sanctorum innocentum, qui 
inspectu Agni Sancti digni inventi 
canticum cantare novum, et sanctorum 
imim & sanctorum ccHifessorum, .ct 
arum vir^num, atque omnium simul 
omm et electonim Dei« — ^E3ax>mmuni- 

vel OS 8 

■a et anathematizamuB hunc furmn, 

Oi 8 

one malefiu^torem, N.N. et k liminibus 
e Dei ecclesise sequestramus, et stemis 

vel i n 

iciis excruciandus, mancipetur, cum 
in et Abiram, et cum his qui dixenmt 
ino Deo, Recede k nobis, scientiam 
m tuarum nolumus : et ncut aqa& ignis 

vel eorum 
g;aitur, sic eztinguatur, lucema ejus in 

n 
i seculorum nisi respuerit, ct ad satis- 

n 
nem venerit Amen. 

06 

tledicant ilium Deus Pater qui hominem 

06 

k. Miledicat ilium Dei Filius qui pro 



vior."— I think there is no necessity, quoth 
Dr. Slop, dropping the paper down to his 
knee, and addressing himself to my father, 
— as you have read it over, Sir, so lately, to 
read now aloud; — and as Captain Shandy 
seems to have no great inclination to hear 

it,— I may as well read it to myself. 

That's contrary to treaty, replied my father. 
-^Besides, there is something so whimsical, 
especially in the hitter part of it, I should 
grieve to lose the pleasure of a second trad- 
ing. — Dr. Slop did not altogether like it; 
but my uncle Toby ofiering at that instant 
to give over whistling, and read it himself 
to them, — Dr. Slop thought he might as 
well read it, under the cover of my uncle 
Toby's whistling — as suffer my uncle Toby 
to read it alone :^-so raising up the paper 
to his face, and holding it quite parallel to 
it, in order to hide his chagrin, — he read it 
aloud, as foUow^^my uncle Toby whistling 
lAllibttUero, though not quite so loud as 
before. 

" By tlie authority of God Ahnighty, the 
"Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and of the 
"undefiled Virgin Mary, mother and pa- 
" troness of our Savior, and of all the ce- 
" lestial virtues, angels, archangels, thrones, 
"dominions, powers, cherulmns and sera- 
" phims, and of all the holy patriarchs, pro- 
" phets, and of all tiic apostles and evan- 
"gelists, and of the holy innocents, who in 
"the sight of the Holy LAmb, are found 
" worthy to sing the new song of the holy 
" martyrs and holy confessors, and of the 
"holy virgins, and of all tlie saints, to- 
" gether with the holy and elect of God, — 
" May he" (Obadiah) " be damn'd" (for ty- 
ing these knots) — ^"We excommunicate 
"and anathematize him; and from the 
" thresholds of the holy church of God Al- 
" mighty we sequester him, that ho may be 
"tormented, disposed, and delivered over 
" with Dathan and Abiram, and with those 
" who say unto the Lord Ciod, Depart from 
" us, we desire none of thy ways. And as 
"fire is quenched with water, so let the 
" light of him be put out for evermore, un- 
"less it shall repent him" (Obadiah, of the 
knots which he has tiod) " and make satis* 
" fection r* (for them) " Amen." 

" May the Father who created man, curse 
" him. — May the Son who suiTored for us, 
" curse him !— May the Holy Ghosti whd 
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homine paflsus est Maledicat ilium Spiritus 
Sanctus qui in baptismo eifusus est Male- 

08 

dicat ilium sancta crux, quam Christus pro 
nostrA salute hostem triumphans ascendit 

OS 

Maledicat ilium sancta Dei genetrix et 

06 

perpetua YiTgo Maria. Maledicat ilium 
sanctus Michael, animarum susceptor sa^ 

06 

crarum. Maledicant ilium omnes ang^eli et 
irchangeli, principotus et potestates, omnes- 
que militia ccelestes. 

Maledicat ilium patriarcharum et prophe- 

08 

tamm laudabilis numerus. Maledicant ilium 
sanctus Johannes Pnecursor et Baptista 
Christi, et sanctus Petrus, et sanctus Paulus, 
atque sanctus Andreas, omnesque Christi 
apoetoli, simul et ceteri discipuli quatuor 
quoque evangelistcB, qui sua prcdicatione 
mundum universum converterunt Maledi- 

08 

cat ilium cuneus martjrrum et confessorum 
mirificus, qui Deo bonis operibus placitus 
inventus est 

08 

Maledicant ilium sacrarum virginum 
chori, quce mundi vana causa honoris Christi 

06 

respuendacontempserunt Maledicant ilium 
omnes sancti qui ab initio mundi usque in 
iinem seculi Deo dilecti inveniuntur. 

06 

Maledicant ilium cffili et terra, et omnia 
flancta in eis manentia. 

i n n 

MaJedictus sit ubicunque, fuerit, sive in 
domo, sive in agro, sive in vift, sive in semitA, 
flive in silvA, sive in aquA, sive in ecdestt. 
i n 
Maledictus sit vivendo, moriendo, — 



^ was given to us in baptism, curse him f 
(Obadiah)— "May the holy cross which 
" Christ, for our salvatbn, triumphing over 
" his enemies, ascended, curse him ! 



manducando, bibendo, esoriendo, sitiendo, 

jejunanAo, dormitando, dormiendo, vigilando, 

Mibulando, stando, aedendo, jacendo, opcr- 



" May the holy and eternal Virgin Mary, 
"mother of God, curse him! — May St 
"Michael, the advocate of holy souls, cune 

"him! May all the angels and arch- 

" angels, principalities and powers, and til 
"the heavenly armies, curse him!" [Our 
armies swore terribly in Flanders, cried my 

uncle Toby, — ^but nothing to this. ^For 

my own part, I could not have a heart to 
curse my dog so.] 

"May the praiseworthy multitude of 
" patriarchs and prophets curse him ! 

" May St John, the Pnecursor, and St 
"John the Baptist, and St Peter, and St 
"Paul, and St Andrew, and all other 
"Christ*s apostles, together curse him! 
"And may the rest of his disciples and 
** four evangelists, who, by their preaching 
"converted the universal world, and may the 
" holy and wonderful company of martyrs 
"and confessors, who by their holy worb 
" are found pleasing to God Almighty, corse 
"him!" (Obadiah.) 

" May the holy choir of the holy lirgins, 
" who for the honor of Christ have dmgkti 
" the things of the world, danm him ! — "Mxf 
"all the saints who, from the beginning df 
" the world to everlasting ages, are found 
" to be beloved of God, damn him ! — May 
" the heavens and earth, and all the holy 
"things remaining therein, damn him,** 
(Obadiah) " or her !" (or whoever else had 
a hand in tying these knots.) 

"May he" (Obadiah) "be damn'd wherever 
"he be, — ^whether in the house or the 
"stable!, the garden, or the field, or the 
"highway, or in the path, or in the wood, 

" or in the water, or in the church ! May 

"he be cursed, in living, in dying!" [Here 
my uncle Toby, taking the advantage of a 
minim in the second bar of his tupe, kept 
whistling one continued note to tlie^ end of 
the sentence, — Dr. Slop, with his Jivisioo 
of curses, moving under him, like a running 
bass, all the way.] "May he be cu.rfvd m 
" eating tad drinking, in being hm ^ 
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fltcMido, miagendo, OQcandOi flebM 



1 n 
ictus Bit m tods vihboB oorp(xri& 

i n 
ictuB nt intos ex ezterios. 

in in 

ictus sit in capillis ; maledictus sit 

i n 
roL Maledictus sit in veitice, in 
08^ in fronte, in auriculis, in super- 
oculis, in genis, in maxillis, in 
in dentibus, mordacibus, in labris 
bus, in labiis, in guttere, in humeris, 
, in brachiis, in manubus, in digitis, 
e, in corde, et in omnibus interiori- 
&cho teuus, in renibus, in inguine, 
3, in genitalibus, in ooxis, in genu- 
roribuB, in pcdidus, et in unguibus. 



n 



ictus sit in totis compagibus mem- 
& vertice capitis, usque ad plantam 
^on sit in eo sanitas. 



OS 



ioit iDum Chnstos Filius Dei vivi 
majestatis impexio— 



"being thirsty, in ftsting, in sleeping, in 
"slumbering, in waking, in walking, in 
" standing, in sitting, in Ijring, in working, 
" in resting, in piasing, in shitting, and in 
" blood-letting ! 

"May he" (Obadiah) "be cursed in all 
" the fiiculties of his body ! 

"May he be cursed inwardly and out- 

** wardly ! ^May he be cursed in the hair 

"of his head !— -May he be cursed in his 
"brains, and in his vertex,'* [That is a nd 
curse, quoth my father] " in his temjdes, in 
"his forehead, in his ears, in his eyebrow% 
"in hiB cheeks, in his jaw-bones, in his 
" nostrils, in his fore-teeth and grinders, in 
"his lips, in his throat, in his shoulders, in 
"his wrists, in his arms, in his hands, in 
" his fingers ! 

" May he be damn*d in his mouth, in his 
" breast, in his heart and purtenance, down 
" to the very stomach ! 

" May he be cursed in his reins, and in 
" his groin," [God in Heaven forbid ! quoth 
"my uncle Toby] "in his thighs, in his 
"genitals" [My father shook his head] "and 
" in his hips, and in his knees, his legs, and 
" feet, and toe-nails ! 

" May he be cursed in all the joints and 
" articulations of his members, from the top 
" of his head to the sole of his foot ! May 
" there be no soundness in him !" 

" May the Son of the living God, with 

" all the glory of his Majesty, ^" [Here 

my uncle Toby throwing back his head, 
gave a monstrous, long, loud Whew — ^w — 

w ; something betwixt the interjec- 

tional whistle of Heyday! and the word 
itoelf. • 

^By the golden beard of Jupiter, — 

and of Juno (if her majesty wore one), and 
by the beards of the rest of your heathen 
Worships, which, by the bye, was no small 
number, since, what with the beards of your 
celestial gods, and gods aerial and aquatic, 
— to say nothing of the beards of town-gods 
and country-gods, or of the celestial god- 
deases your wives, or of the infernal god- 
desses your whores and concabines (that 
is in case they wore them) all whicb 
beards, asVarro tells me, upon his word 
and honor, when mustered up to^thm^ 
made no lees than VhVxVy VVusranAi^ ^^^^^ 
beards upon the ^aigaii «i^ai(ji^u^casssoX^— 
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-et insurgat advcreus ilium ccelum 



cum omnibus virtutibus que in eo moventur 
ad damnandum eum nisi pcenituerit ct ad 
satisfactionem vencrit Amen. Fiat, fiat 
Amen. 



every beasd of which claimed the rights 
and privileges of being stroken and swora 
by s^-by all these beards together then, — 
I vow and protest that of the two bad cas- 
socks I am worth in the world, I would 
have given the better of them, as freely as 
ever Cid Hamct offered his, — ^to have stood 
by and heard my uncle Toby's accompani- 
ment] 

" curse him !"^KJontinued Dr. Slop, 

— " and may Heaven, with all the powers 
" which move therein, rise up against him, 
" curse and damn him," (Obadiah) " unlev 
** he repent and make satisfaction ! Amen. 
" So be it, — so be it — Amen." 

I declare, quoth my uncle Toby, my heart 
would not let me curse the devil himself 
with so much bittemcas.— He is the 

father of curses, replied Dr. Slop. So am 

not I, replied my uncle. ^But he is cursed 

and damn'd already to all eternity, replied 
Dr. Slop. 

I am sorry for it, quoth my uncle Toby. 

Dr. Slop drew up his mouth, And wis 
just beginning to return my uncle Toby 
the compliment of his Whu — u — u, or in- 
terjectional whistle, — when the door hastily 
opening in the next chapter but one,- 
an end to the affair. 



CHAP. xn. 

Now don't let us give ourselves a parcel 
of airs, and pretend tliat the oaths we 
make free with in this land of liberty of 
ours arc our own ; and because we have 
the spirit to swear them, — imagine that we 
have had the wit to invent them too. 

ril undertake this moment to prove it to 
any man in the world, except to a connois- 
seur ; tliough I declare I object only to 

a connoisseur in swearing,— as I would do 
to a connoisseur in painting, &c dzc the 
wbole set of 'em are so hung round and 
befetish'd with the bobs and trinkets of criti- 
cism, — or, to drop my metaphor, which by 
the bye is a pity, — ^for I have fetch'd it as 
far as from the coast of Guinea, — ^their heads. 
Sir, are stuck so full of rules and compasses, 
and have that eternal propensity to apply 
ibeia upon all occasions, that a work of 



genius had better go to the devil at onoe, 
than stand to be prick'd and tortur'd to deatk 
by 'cm. 

— And how did Garrick speak the solilo- 
quy last night? — Oh, against all rule, my 
Lord, — most ungrammatically ! betwixt the 
substantive and the adjective, which should 
agree together in number , case^ and gender, 
he made a breach thus, — stopping, as if the 
point wanted settling; — and betwixt the 
nominative case, which your Lordship knows 
should govern the verb, he suspended his 
voice in the epilogue a dozen times three 
seconds and three fifths by a stop-watch, my 

Lord, each time. Admirable grainnia- 

rian! — But in suspending his voices — ^wss 
the sense suspended likewise? Didnoezpni- 
sion of attitude or countenance fill up the 
chasm? — ^Was the eye silent? — ^Did jon 
narrowly look ? 1 look'd only at the •top- 
watch, my Lord. EIxceUentobBerver! 
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And what of thifl new book the whole 
world ma kes such a rout about ? — Oh ! 'Ub out 
of all plumb, my Lord,— quite an irregular 
thing ! — not one of the angles at the four 

coraerB waa a right angle. 1 had my 

nile and compasses. &c. my Lord, in my 

pocket ^Excellent critic ! 

A nd for the epic poem your Lordship 



bid me look at, — ^upon taking the length, 
breadtht height, and depth of it, and trying 
them at home upon an exact scale of 

Bo8Bu*si, His out, my Lord, in every one 

of its dimensions. Admirable connois- 



seur 



-And did you step in, to take a look 



at the grand picture in your way backl- 



Tis a melancholy daub, my Lord, not one 
principle of the pyramid in any one group ! 
^ ^«nd what a price ! — ^for there is nothing 
of the coloring of Titian — the expression 
of Rubena-— the grace of Raphael — the pu- 
rity of Dominichino— 4hc corregicscity of 
Corregio— the learning of Poussin — ^the airs 
of Guido— the taste of tlie Carrachia— or the 
grand contour of Angclo. Grant me pa- 
tience, just Heaven! — Of all tlio cants 
which are canted in this canting world, — 
I though the cant of hypocrites may be the 
I wonrt, — the cant of criticism is the most tor- 
menting! 

I would go fifty miles on foot, for I have 
not a horse worth riding on, to kiss tlie 
hand of that man whose generous heart will 
give up the reins of his imagination into his 
author's hands, — be pleased he knows not 
why, and cares not wherefore. 

Great Apollo ! — if thou art in a giving 
hnmor, — give me« — ^I ask no more, but one 
stroke of native humor, with a single spark 
of thy own fire along with it, — and send 
Mercory, with the rvle$ and compaascsj 
it he can be spared, with my compliments 
tob — DO matter. 

Now to any one else I will undertake to 
pnwe, that all the oaths and imprecations 
which we have been puffing oflT upon the 
worid for these two hundred and fifty years 
past as originals,-— except St, PauVs 
's^iA,and GwTaJish, which 
oaths monarchical, and, considering 
made them, not much amiss; and as 
's oaths, 'tis not much matter whether 
Ifaqr WBia iU or flesh {—else, I say, there 

L 



is not an oath, or at least a curse amongst 
them, which has not been copied over and 
over again out of Emulphus a thousand 
times; but, like all otlier copies, how in- 
finitely short of the force and spirit of the 
original ! — It is tliought to be no bad oath, 
— and by itself passes very well, — " G— d 

damn you." Set it beside Emulphus*B, 

— "God Almighty the Father damn yoo, 
" — God the Son damn you, — God the Holy 
"Ghost damn you," — ^you see 'tis nothing. 
Tliere is an orientality in his we can- 
not rise up to : besides, he is more copioua 
in his invention, — posscss'd more of the 
excellencies of a swearer, — ^had such a 
thorough knowledge of the human frame, 
its membranes, ncr\'es, ligaments, knittings 
of the joints, and articulations, — that when 
Emulphus cursed, — ^no part escaped him. 
'Tis true, there is something of a 



hardness in his manner, — and, as in Michael 
Angelo, a want of grace; — but then there 
is such a greatness of gusto ! 

My father, who generally look'd upon 
every thing in a light very different from 
all mankind, would, after all, never allow 
this to be an original. — ^Ile considered rather 
Emulphus's anathema as an institute of 
swearing, in which, as he suspected, upon 
the decline of swearing in some milder 
pontificate, Emulphus, by order of the suc- 
ceeding pope, had with great Icaming and 
diligence collected together all the laws of 
it ; — for the same reason that Justinian, in 
the decline of the empire, had ordered his 
chancellor Tribonias to collect the Roman 
or civil laws together into one code or 
digest — lest, through the rust of time, and 
the fiitality of all things committed to oral 
tradition,— they should be lost to the world 
for ever. 

For tliis reason my father would often- 
times affirm, there was not an oath from 
tlie great and tremendous oath of William 
the conqueror (" By the splendor of God") 
down to the lowest nath of a scavenger 
(" Damn your eyes") whidi was not to be 

found in Emulphus. In short, he would 

add — I defy a man to swear out of it 

The hypothesis is, like most of my father's, 
singular and ingenious too; — ^nor have I 
any objection to it, but that it overturns my 
own. 
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CHAP. xni. 



— -Blbss my bouI ! — my poor mistress 
18 ready to faint — and her pains are gone— 
and the drops are done-^-and the bottle of 
julap is broke — and the nurse has cut her 
arm--(and I my thumb, cried Dr. Slop;) 
and the child is where it was, continued 
Susannah,— and the midwife has fallen 
backwards upon the ed^ of the fender, and 

bruised her hip as black as your hat -Fll 

look at it, quoth Dr. Slop. ^Thcre is no 

need of that, replied Susannah, — ^you had 
better look at my mistress — ^but the mid- 
wife would gladly first give you an account 
how things are ; so desires you would go 
up stairs and speak to her this moment 

Human nature is the same in all profes- 
sions. 

The midwife had just before been put 
over Dr. Slop's head, he had not di- 
gested it— No, replied Dr. Slop, 'twould be 
full as proper, if tlie midwife came down to 
me, 1 like subordination, quoth my uncle 



Lisle, I know not what might have become 
of the garrison of Ghent, in the mutiny for 

bread, in the year Ten. Nor, replied 

Dr. Slop, (parodying my uncle Toby's 
hobby-horsical reflection; though fully as 
hobby-horsical himself)-— do I know. Captain 
Shandy, what might have become of the 
garrison above stairs, in the mutiny and 
confusion I find all things are in at present, 
but for the subordination of fingers and 
thumbs to******: — the application of which. 
Sir, under this accident of mine, comes in 
80 d propott that, without it, the cut upon 
my thumb might have been felt by the 
Shandy fiunily as long as the Shandy family 
had a name. 



the place you want it A scar, an ax, i 
8 word, a pink'd doublet, a rusty helmet, a 
pound and a half of pot-ashes in an urn, or a 
three-halfpenny pickle-pot ; — ^but above all, 
a tender infant royally accoutred. — ^Though 
if it was too young, and the oration as long u 
Tully's second Philippic, — it must certainly 
have be^t tlic orator*s mantle. — And then 
iCgain, if too old, — it must have been un- 
wieldy and incommodious to his action,^ 
so as to make him lose by his child almost 
as much as he eould gain by it — Otherwise, 
when a state-orator lias hit the precise age 
to a minute, — hid his bambino in his mantle 
so cunningly that no mortal could smell it, 
— and produced it so critically, that no soul 
could say it came in by head and shoulders. 
— Oh, Sirs, it has done wonders! — ^it has 
open'd the sluices, and tum'd the brains, 
and shook the principles, and unhinged the 
politics of half a nation ! 

These feats however are not to be done, 
except in those states and times, I say, 
where orators wore mantles, — and pretty 



Toby, — and but for it, after the reduction of large ones too, my brethren, with some 



twenty or five-and-twenty yards of good 
purple, superfine, marketable cloth in them, 
— ^with large flowing folds and doubles, and 
in a great stylo of design.— All which 
plainly shows, may it please your Worships, 
that the decay of eloquence, and the little 
good service it does at present, both within 
and without doors, is owing to nothing else 
in the world but short coats and the disuse 

of trunk-hose. ^We can conceal nothing 

under ours, Madam, worth showing. 



CHAP. XIV. 

Lit OS go bock to the ******— in the last 
chapter. 

It is a singular stroke of eloquence (at 
least it was so when eloquence flourished 
tt Athens and Rome ; and would be so now, 
did orators wear mantles) not to mention 
the name of a thing, when you had the thing 
«*w^ ^au in petto, ready to produce, pop, in 



CHAP. XV. 

Dr. Slop was within an ace of being in 
exception to all this argumentation: ibr 
happening to have his green baize bag* upoo 
his knees when he began to parody my un- 
cle Toby, — ^'twas as good as the best mantle 
in the world to him: for which purpose, 
when he foresaw the sentence would end 
in his new-invented forceps, he thrust his 
hand into the bag, in order to have them 
ready to clap in, when your Reverences 
took 80 much notice of the ***^^^ which* 
had he managed, — my uncle Toby had cer- 
tainly been overthrown : the sentence and 
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the aiffumeiit in that case jumping closely 
in one point, bo like the two lines which 
tann the salient angle of a ravelin, — Dr. 
Sop would never have given them up ; — 
and my unde Toby would as soon have 
thought of flying, as taking them by force: 
bat Dr. Slop fumbled so vilely in pulling 
them out, it took off the whole effect, and, 
what was a ten times worse evil (for they 
■eldom come alone in this life) in pulling 
OQt his forceps, his forceps unfortunately 
drew out the squirt along w^ith it 

When a proposition can be taken in two 
senses— *tis a law in disputation, that the 
respoodent may reply to which of the two 
he pleases, or finds most convenient for 
him. — This threw the advantage of the ar- 
gument quite on my uncle Toby^s side. 

•• Good God !" cried my uncle Toby, " are 
*^ckUdren brought into the world with a 
" squirt r 



CHAP. XVIL 



CHAP. XVI. 

—Upon my honor, Sir, you have torn 

every bit of skin quite off the back of both 

fc , my hands with your forceps, cried my uncle 

V'Tobj; — and you have crush'd all my 

F kmickles into the bargain with them to a 

jellj. ^*Tis your own fault, said Dr. 

81q> ; — ^you should have clinch'd your two 
iists together into the form of a child^s 

head* as I told you, and sat firm. 1 did 

so, answered my uncle Toby. Then the 

points of my forceps have not been suffi- 
ciently arm*d, or the rivet wants closing, — 
or else the cut on my thumb has made me a 

little awkward,— or possibly 'Tis well, 

quoth my father, interrupting the detail of 
possibilities, — that the experiment was not 

first made upon my child's head-piece. 

It would not have been a cherry-stone the 
answered Dr. Slop. 1 maintain 



it, said my uncle Ibby, it would have broke 
the cerebellum (unless indeed the skull had 
been as hard as a granado) and tum*d it all 
into a perfect posset*— -Pshaw ! replied 
Dr. Slop^ a child's head is naturally as soft 
«s the pap of an apple ; — ^the sutures give 
way ;— Hud besides, I could have extracted 

by the feet after. ^Not you, said she. 

I tather wish you would begin that 
wayf quoth my fiuher. 
Pmy do^ added my unde Toby. 



And pray, good woman, afler all, 

will you take upon you to say, it may not 
be the child's hip, as well as the child's 
head?— ('Tie most certainly the head, re- 
plied the midwife.) Because, continued 
Dr. Slop (turning to my father), as positive 
as these old ladies generally are, — 'tis a 
point very difficult to know, — and yet of 
the greatest consequence to be known; 

because. Sir, if the hip is mistaken for 

the head, — there is a possibility (if it is a 
boy) that the forceps ***♦♦*♦. 

* * « 4( 4( « * 

What the possibility was. Dr. Slop 

whispered very low to my father, and then 

to my uncle Toby. There is no such 

danger, continued he, with the head.-^-> 
No, in truth, quoth my father;— but when 
your possibility has taken place at the hip, 
— ^you may as well take off the head toa 

It is morally impossible that the 

reader should understand this, — 'tis enough 
Dr. Slop understood it;'- so taking the 
green baize bag in his hand, with the help 
of Obadiali's pumps, he tripp'd pretty nim- 
bly, for a man of his size, across the room 
to tlie door ; — and from the door was shown 
the way, by the good old midwife, to my 
mother's apartments. 



CHAP. XVIIL 

f 

It is two hours and ten minutes,— and 
no more, — ched my father, looking at his 
watch, since Dr. Slop and Obodiah arrived; 
— and I know not how it happens, brother 
Toby, — but, to my imagination, it seems 
almost an age. 

^Here — pray. Sir, take hold of my 

cap : — ^nay, take the bell along with it, and 
my pantofles too. 

Now, Sir, they are all at your service ; 
and I freely make you a present of 'em, on 
condition you give me all your attention to 
this chapter. 

Though my father said, ^he knew not 
**hqw it happeiCd^^ — ^yet he knew very 
well how it happen'd :— and at the instant 
he spoke it, was predetermined in his mind 
to give my uncle Toby a dear account of 
the matter, by a mc\A.vVv^«i<:»X ^\aB«<i\&)^KRx 
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upon the subject of duration and its simple 
modes, in order to show my uncle Toby by 
what mechanism and mensurations in the 
brain it came to pass, that the rapid suc- 
cession of their ideiLS, and the eternal scam- 
pering of the discourse from one thing to 
another, since Dr. Slop had come into the 
room, had lengthened out so short a period 

to 80 inconceivable an extent " I know 

"not how it happens,"— cried my father — 
" but it seems an age." 

^'Tis owing entirely, quoth my uncle 

Toby, to the succession of our ideas. 

My father, who had an itch, in common 
with all philosophers, of reasoning upon 
every thing which happened, and account- 
ing for it too, — proposed infinite pleasure to 
himself in this, of the succession of ideas ; 
and had not the least apprehension of hav- 
ing it snatchM out of his hands by my uncle 
Toby, who (honest man!) generally took 
every thing as it happened ; — and who of 
all things in the world troubled his brain 
the least with abstruse thinking ; — the ideas 
of time and space,— or how we came by 
those ideas,— or of what stuff they were 
made,— or whether they were bom with us, 
^-or we picked them up afterwards as we 
went along,— or whether we did it in tit)cks, 
^-or not till we had got into breeches ; — 
with a thousand other inquiries and disputes 

about INFINITT, PRESCIENCE, LIBERTY, HE- 

CB88ITT, and so forth, upon whose desperate 
and unconquerable theories so many fine 
heads have been turned and cracked, — 
never did my uncle Toby's the least injury 
at all; my father knew it,«-aiid was no 
less surprised than he was disappointed witli 
my ancle*8 fortuitous solution. 

Do you understand the theory of that 
afliiir? replied my father. 

Not I, quoth my unde. 

— ^But yovL have some ideas, said my 
&ther, of what you talk about? 

No more than my hone, replied my uncle 
Toby. 

Chadoiui Heaven ! cried my father, look- 
ing upwards, and clasping his two hands 
together, — ^there is a worth in thy honest 
ignarance, brother Toby ; — ^'twere almost a 
pity to exchange it for a knowledge. — ^But 
ril tell thee. 

To undentand what Time ia aright, 
mtbout wbicb we never can comprehend 



Infinity, insomuch as one is a porticm of the 
other, — we ought seriously to sit down and 
consider what idea it is we have of duration, 
so as to give a satisfactory account how we 

came by it What is that to any bodyl 

quoth my uncle Toby. * " For if you will 
" turn your eyes inwards upon your mind," 
continued my father, "and observe atten- 
"tively, you will perceive, brother, that 
" whilst you and I arc talking together, and 
" tliinking, and smoking our pipes, or whilst 
" we receive successively ideas in our minds, 
" we know that we do exist ; and so we es- 
" timate the existence, or the continuatioD 
" of tlie existence of ourselves, or any thing 
" else, commensurate to the succession of 
'* any ideas in our minds, the duration of 
" ourselves, or any such other thing co-ex- 
" isting with our tliinking : — and so, accord- 

" ing to that preconceived" You puzzle 

me to death, cried my uncle Toby. 

^Tis owing to this, replied my father, 

that in our computations of time we are so 
used to minutes, hours, weeks, and months 
— and of clocks (I wish there was not a 
clock in the kingdom) to measure out their 
several portions to us, and to those who 
belong to us, — that 'twill be well if, in 
time to come, the succession of our ideM 
be of any use or service to us at alL 

Now, whether we observe it or no, con- 
tinued my father, in every sound man's 
head there is a regular succession of ideas, 
of one sort or other, which follow each 
other in a train just lik e a train of ai^ 

tillery 7 said my uncle Toby ^A train of 

a fiddle-stick !^-quoth my father — ^which 
follow and succeed one another in oar 
minds at certain distances, just like the 
images in the inside of a lantern tamed 
round by the heat of a candle. — I declare^ 
quoth my uncle Toby, mine are more like 

a smoke-jack. ^Then, brother Toby, I 

have nothing more to Btf to you upon the 
subject, said my father. 



CHAP. XIX. 

^What a conjecture was here lost! 

— ^-My fiUher, hi one of his best explax»> 
tory moods^— in eager pursuit of a meta- 



* Vide Lodw. 
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physical poiiit, into the very regions whert 
clonds and thick darknen would soon have 
encompassed it about ; — ^ray uncle Toby, in 
cne of the finest dispositions for it in the 
world ; — ^his head like a smoke-jack ; — the 
(hnnel unswept, and the ideas whirling 
raond and r^und about in it, all obfuscated 
and darkened over with fuliginous matter ! 
B y the tomb-stone of Lucian, — if it is 
m being ; — if not, why then by his ashes ! 
hf the ashes of my dear Rabelais, and 

dearer Cervantes! my father and my 

uncle Toby's discourse upon time and eter- 
mrr,— was a discourse devoutly to be 
wished for ! and the petulancy of my father's 
humor, in putting a stop to it as he did, was 
a robbery of the Ontologic Treasury of 
snch a jewel, as no coalition of great occa- 
sioiis and great men arc ever likely to re- 
store to it again. 



CHAP. XX. 

Though my father persisted in not going 
with the discourse — ^yet he could not 
get my uncle Toby's smoke-jack out of Iiis 
h ca d^ p iqued as he was at first with it ; — 
there was something in tlie comparison 
at bottom which hit his fancy ; for which 
purpose, resting his elbow upon the table, 
and reclining the right side of his head upon 
the palm of his hand, — ^but looking first 
sted&stly in the fire, — he began to com- 
mime with himself and philosophize about 
it : but his spirits being worn out by the 
fiUigues of investigating new tracts, and 
the constant exertion of his faculties upon 
that variety of subjects which had taken 
their torn in the discourse, — ^thc idea of the 
■noke-jack soon turned all his ideas upside 
dowiif^-BO that he fell asleep almost before 
he knew what he was about. 

Ae for my uncle Toby, his smoke-jack 
had not made a dozen revolutions before he 

feD asleep also. ^Peace be with them 

both!— -Dr. Slop is engaged with the 

midwife and my mother, above stairs. 

IMm is busy in turning an old pair of jack- 
booCi into a couple of mortars, to be em- 
vlojed in the siege of Messina next sum- 
mer;— and ie thii instant boring a toucb- 
oole with the point of a hot paker.-^AU 



my heroes are off my hands ;-^'tis the first 
time I have had a moment to 8pare,^^ind 
I'll make use of it, and write my prefiice. 

THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 

No, I'll not say a word about it ;— here 
it is. — In publishing it, — I have appealed to 
the world, — and to the world I leave it ; — 
it must speak for itself 

All I know of the matter is, when I sat 
down, my intent was to write a good book; 
and as far as the tenuity of my understand- 
ing would hold out, — a wise, ay, and a dis- 
creet ; taking care only, as I went along, to 
put into it all the wit and the judgment (be 
it more or less) which the great Author and 
Bestower of them had thought fit originally 
to give me;— ^ that, as your Worships 
see, — 'tis just as God pleases. 

Now, Agalastcs (speaking dispraisingly) 
saith. That there may be some wit in it, for 
aught he knows, — ^but no judgment at all : 
and Triptolemus and Phutatorius agreeing 
thereto, ask, How is it possible there should? 
for tliat wit and judgment in this world 
never go together ; inasmuch as they are 
two operations differing from each other as 
wide as east from west — So says Locke: — 
so are farting and hickuping, say I. But in 
answer to this, Didius the great church- 
lawyer, in his code de fartendi et illus^ 
trandi fallaciis^ doth maintain and make 
fully appear. That an illustration is no ar- 
gument : — ^nor do I maintain the wiping of 
a looking-glass clean to be a syllogism ; — 
but you all, may it please your Worships, 
see the better for it ; — so that the main good 
these things do, is only to clarify the under- 
standing previous to the application of the 
argument itself, in order to free it from any 
little motes, or specks of opacvlar matter, 
which, if lefl swimming therein, might hin- 
der a conception, and spoil all. 

Now, my dear anti-Shandeans, and thrice 
able critics and fellow-laborers (for to you I 
write this preface) — and to you, most subtle 
statesmen and discreet doctors (do, — ^pull 
off your beards) renowned for gravity and 
wisdom ; — ^Monopolus, my politician ; — Di- 
dius, my counsel ; — ^Kysarcius, my friend ; 
— ^Phutatorius, my guide; — Gastripheres, 
the preserver of my life ; — Somnolentius, 
the balm and reipoee o^ YV--iicX ^Qt^>^Kn% 
all otheiB, as weW iito«^\ik% ^ ^^mfiuxi^^^Rir 
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clesiastical as civil, whom for brevity, but 
out of no resentment to yon, I lump all to- 
gether. ^Believe me. Right Worthy. 

My most zealous wish and fervent prayer 
in your behalf and in my own too, in case 
the thing is not done already fiv us, — 10, 
That the great gifls and endowments both 
of wit and judgment, with every thing 
which usually goes along with them, — such 
as memory, fancy, genius, eloquence, quick 
parts, and What not, — ^may this precious 
moment, without stint or measure, let or 
hindrance, be poured doivn warm as each 
of us could boar it, — scum and sediment and 
all (for I would not have a drop lost) into 
the several receptacles, cells, cellules, domi- 
ciles, dormitories, refectories, and spare- 
places of our brains, in such sort, that 

they might continue to be injected and tumM 
into, according to the true intent and mean- 
ing of my wish, until every vessel of them, 
both great and small, be so replenished, 
saturated, and filled up therewith, that no 
more, would it save a man's life, could pos- 
sibly be got either in or out 

Bless us ! — what noble work we should 
make: — how sliould I tickle it off! — and 
what spirits should I find myself in, to be 
writing away for such readers ! — and you, 
— just Heaven ! — ^with what raptures would 
you sit and read ! — but oh! — His too much! 
— ^I am sick, — ^I faint away deliciously at 
the thoughts of it! — ^*tis more than nature 
can bear! — ^lay hold of me, — ^I am giddy, — 
I am stone blind, — I am dying, — I am gone. 

Help! Help! Help!— But hold,— I 

grow something better again, for I am be- 
ginning to foresee, when this is over, that 
as we shall all of us continue to be great 
wits, — we should never agree amongst our- 
selves one day to an end ; — there would be 
80 much satire and sarcasm, — scofiing and 
flouting, with rallying and reparteeing of 
it, — thrusting and parrying in one comer or 
another, — ^there would be nothing but mis- 
chief among us. Chaste stars! what 

biting and scratching, and what a racket 
and a clatter wo should make, what with 
breaking of heads, rapping of knuckles, and 
hitting of sore places, — there would .be no 
such thing as living for us. 

But then again, as we should all of us be 
men of great judgment, we shooM make up 
^'wtteiB OS fast OS efer they went wrong; 



and though we should abominate each other 
ten times worse than so many devils or 
devilesses, we should nevertheless, my dear 
creatures, ber all courtesy and kindness, 
milk and honey, — ^^twould be a second land 
of promise, — a paradise upon earth, if there 
was such a thing to be had ; — so tliat, upon 
the whole, we should have done well enough. 

All I fret and fume at, and what most dis- 
tresses my invention at present, is how to 
bring the point itself to bear ; for as your 
Worships well know, that of these heavenly 
emanations of wit and judgment^ which I 
have so bountifully wished both for your 
Worships and myself, — tlierc is but a cei^ 
tain quantum stored up for us all, for the 
use and behoof of the whole race of man- 
kind; and such small modicums of *em are 
only sent forth into this wide world, circu- 
lating here and there in one bye-comer or 
anotlier, — and in such narrow streams, and 
at such prodigious intervals from each other, , 
that one would wonder how it holds out, or < 
could be sufficient for the wants and emer- 
gencies of so many great states and popu- 
lous empires. 

Indeed, there is one thing to be consid- 
ered: That in Nova Zembk, North Lap- 
land, and in all those cold and dreary tncks 
of the globe which lie more directly under 
the arctic and antarctic circles, where the 
whole province of a man*s concenrnients 
lies for near nine mouths together within 
the narrow compass of his cave, — where 
the spirits are compressed almost to nothing, 
— and where the passions of a man, with 
every thing which belongs to them, are as 
frigid as the zone itself, — ^there tlie least 
quantity of judgment imaginable docs the 
business ; — and of unt, — there is a total and 
an absolute saving, — ^for as not one spark 
is wanted, — so not one spark is given. An- 
gels and ministers of grace defend us ! what 
a dismal thing would it have been to have 
govemed a kingdom, to liave fought a battle, 
or made a treaty, or mn a match, or wrote 
a book, or got a child, or held a provincial 
chapter tlicre, with so plentiful a lack of 
wit and judgment about us ! — For mercy's 
sake, let us think no more about it, but 
travel on as fast as we can southwards into 
Norway,— H^rossing over Swedeland, if you 
please, through Uie small triangular pron^ 
ince of Angennania, to the lake of Bothnia, 
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coasting n\oDg it through East and West 
Bothnia, down to Carelia, and so on, through 
all thoee states and provinces which border 
upon the fiir side of Uie Gulf of Finland, and 
the north-east of the Baltic, up to Peters- 
burgh, and just steppmg into Ingria ; — ^then 
stretching over directly from thence through 
the north parts of the Russian empire, leav- 
ing Siberia a little upon the left hand, till 
we got into the very heart of Russia and 
Asiatic Tartary. 

Now through this long tour which I have 



twenty other gallant things, we drive all 
the world before us. 

It is by these observations, and a wary 
reasoning by analogy in that kind of argu- 
mentative process, which Suidas calls dia- 
Jectic induction^ — ^that fdraw and set up 
this position as most true and veritable : 

That of these two luminaries, so much oi 
their irradiations are suffered from time to 
time to shine down upon us, as He, whose 
infinite wisdom which dispenses every 
thing in exact weight and measure, knows 



led you, you observe the good people ar^^tf 1 just serve to light us on our way in 

ies xnis 



better off by far, than in the polar countries 

which we have just left : fdl if you hold 

your hand over your eyes, ai^ look very 
attentively, you may perceive some small 
glimmerings (as it were) of wit, with a 
comfortable provision of good plain house- 
hold judgment, which, taking the quality 
and quantity of it together, they make a 
very good shift with ; — and had they either 
more of one or the other, it would destroy 
the proper balance betwixt them ; and I am 
satisfied, moreover, they would want occa^ 
sions to put them to use. 

Now, Sir, if I conduct you home again 
into this warmer and more luxuriant island, 
where you perceive the spring-tide of our 
blood and humors runs high ; — ^where we 
have more ambition, and pride, and envy, 
and lechery, and other whoreson passions 
upon our hands to govern and subject to 
reason, — the height of our wit, and the 
depth of our judgment, you see, are exactly 
proportioned to the length and breadth of 
our necessities ; — and accordingly we have 
them sent down amcxigst us in such a flow- 
ing kind, of decent and creditable plenty, 
that no one thinks he has any cause to com- 
plain. 

It must however be confessed on this 
head, that, as our air blows hot and cold, — 
wet and dry, ten times in a day, we have 
them in no regular and settled way ; — so 
that sometimes for near half a century to- 
gether, there shall be very little wit or 
judgment either to be seen or heard of 
amongst us : — ^the small channels of them 
shall seem quite dried up ; — ^thcn all of a 
sudden the sluices shall break out, and take 
a fit of running again like fury, — ^you would 
think they would never stop : — -iind then 
it i/tJuU, in writings and fighting, and 



night of our obscurity; so that your 
Reverences and Worships now find out, nor 
is it a moment longer in my power to caa- 
ceal it from you, That the fervent wish in 
your behalf with which I set out, was no 
more than the first insinuating How d'ye 
of a caressing prefacer, stifling his reader, 
as a lover sometimes does a coy mistress, 
into silence. For alas ! could this effusion 
of light have been as easily procured, a^ 
the exordium wished it, — ^I tremble to think 
how many thousands for it, of benighted 
travellers (in the learned sciences at least) 
must have groped and blundered on in the 
dark, all the nights of their lives, — ^running 
their heads against posts, and knocking out 
their brains, without ever getting to their 
journey's end; — some falling with their 
noses perpendicularly into sinks ;— others 
horizontally with their tails into kennels :•— 
Here one half of a learned profession tilting 
full but against the other half of it ; and 
then tumbling and rolling one over the 
other in the dirt like hogs: — Here the 
brethren of another profession, who should 
have run in opposition to each other, flying 
on the contrary, like a flock of wild geese, 
all in a row the same way.^What confu- 
sion! — what mistakes! — fiddlers and painters 
judging by their eyes and ears — admirable ! 
— trusting to the passions excited, — in an air 
sung, or a story painted to the heart, — in- 
stead of measuring them by a quadrant ! 

In the fore-ground of this picture, a 
statesman turning the political wheel, like 
a brute, the wrong way round — against the 
stream of corruption, — ^by Heaven ! — instead 
of toith it ! 

In this comer, a son of the divine EscOf 
lapiuB, wrilmg a. XnoV bli^mx^ "^w^Rrtwrnr 
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pulse instead of bis apothecary's: — a bro- 
ther of the Faculty in the back-ground 
upon his knees in tears,— drawing the cur- 
tains of a mangled victim, to beg his for- 
giveness :— offering a fee, instead of taking 

one. 

lu that spacious hall, a coalition of the 
gown, from all the bars of it, driving a 
damnM, dirty, vexatious cause before them, 
with all their might and main, the wrong 
way ! — kicking it out of the great doors 
instead of tn / — and with such fury in their 
looks, and such a degree of inveteracy 
their manner of kicking it, as if the la 
had been originally made for the peace 

and preservation of mankind; perhaps 

a more enormous mistake committed by them 
still, — a litigated point fairly hung up ; — ^fbr 
instance. Whether John o'Nokes his nose 
could stand in Tom o* Stiles his face, with- 
out a trespass, or not 1 — rashly determined 
by them in five-and-twenty minutes, which, 
with the cautious pro's and con's required 
in so intricate a proceeding, might have 
taken up as many months ; — and if carried 
on upon a military plan, as your Honors 
know an action should be, with all the 
stratagems practicable therein, — such as 
feints, — forced marches, — surprises — am- 
buscades, — ^mask-batteries, and a thousand 
other strokes of generalship, which consist 
in catching at all advantages on both sides, 
— might reasonably have lasted them as 
many years, finding food and raiment all 
that term for a centumvirate of the profes- 
sion. 

As for the Clergy, — ^No ; — if I say a word 

against them, rU be shot 1 have no 

desire ; and besides, if I had, — I durst not 
for my soul touch upon the subject With 
Bucff weak nerves and spirits, and in the 
condition I am in at present, 'twould be as 
much as my life was worth, to deject and 
centrist myself with' so bad and melancholy 
an account; — and therefore 'Us safer to 
draw a curtain across, and hasten from it, 
as fast as I can, to the main and principal 
point I have undertaken to clear up ; — and 
that is. How it comes to pass, that your men 
of least wit are reported to be men of most 
judgment? — But mark — I say, reported to 
be ; — ^for it is no more, my dear Sirs, than a 
report, and which, like twenty others taken 
up every day upon trust, I maintain to be 
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k vile and a malicious report into the bar- 
gain. 

This, by the help of the observation al- 
ready premised, and I hope already weigh- 
ed and perpended by your Reverences and 
Worships, I shall forthwith make appear. 

I hate set dissertations; and, above all 
things in the world, 'tis one of the silliest 
things in one of them, to darken your hy- 
pothesis by placing a number of tall, opabe 
words, one before anotlicr, in a right line, be- 
twixt your own and your reader's conception, 
^ — when, in all likelihood, if you had looked 
about, you might have seen something stand- 
ing, or hanging up, which would have clear- 
ed the point at once ; — " for what hindrance, 
" hurt, or harm doth the laudable desire of 
**]piowledge bring to any man, if even 
*' from a sot, a pot, a fool, a stool, a winter- 
" mitten, a truckle for a pulley, the lid of a 
*' goldsmitli's crucible, an oil-bottle, an old 
*^ slipper, or a cane-chair 1" — ^I am this mo- 
ment sitting upon one. Will you give me 
leave to illustrate this afiair of wit and judg- 
ment, by the two knobs on the top of tkte 
back of it? — ^they are fastened on, you see, 
with two pegs stuck slightly into two gim- 
bletrholes, and will place what I have to 
say in so clear a light, as to let yoa see 
through the drift and meaning of my wiuAe 
preface, as plainly as if every point and 
particle of it was made up of sun-beams. 

I enter now directly upon the point 

— ^Here stands loit, — and there stands 
judgment, close beside it, just like the two 
knobs I'm speaking o£, upon the back of this 
selfsame chair on which I am sitting. 

You see, they are the highest and most 
ornamental parts of its/rame,— as wit and 
judgment are of ours, — and, like them too^ 
indubitably both made and fitted to go to- 
gether, in order, as we may say in all such 
cans of duplicated embellishment, to answer 
one another. 

Now, for the sake of an experiment, and 
for the clearer illustrating this matter, — 
let us for a moment take off one of these 
two curious ornaments (I care not which) 
from the pomt or pmnacle of the chair it 
now stands on ; — ^nay, don't lau^ at it, — 
but did you ever see, in the whole course 
of your lives, such a ridiculous buainesB as 
this has made of it? — Why, 'tis as miseraUe 
a sight as a sow with one ear ; and there 10 
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Hit as much senae and symmetry in th^ 

oe u in the other. ^Do, — ^pray, get off 

tNir seats, only to take a view of it — ^Now, 
rtould any man who valued his character a 
traw, have turned a piece of work out of 
Jb hand in such a condition? — ^Nay, lay 
tMir hands upon your hearts, and answer 
his plain question, Whether this one single 
mob, which now stands here like a hlock- 
lead by itself, can serve any purpose upon 
lUth, bat to put one in mind of the want 
i the other ? — and let me farther ask, in 
mae the chair was your own, if you would 
loC in your copsciences think, rather than 
« as it is, that it would be ten times better 
rithout any knobs at all? 

Now these two knobs, or topK>maments 
f the mind of man, which crown the whole 
mtaUature, — being, as I said, wit and judg- 
nent, which, of all others, as I have proved 
t, are the most needful, — ^thc most priz'd, 
—the most calamitous to be without, and 
iOiiiequently the hardest to come at ; — for 
U these reasons put together, there is not 
k mortal among us so destitute of a love of 
[ood fame or feeding,— or so ignorant of 
what will do him good therein, — who does 
lot wish and stedfastly resolve in his own 
Dind, to be, or to be thought at least, master 
£ the one or the other, and indeed of both 
if them, if the thing seems any way feasi- 
ilei or likely to be brought to pass. 

Now, your graver gentry having little or 
K> kind of chance in aiming at the one, — 
mlesB they laid hold of the other, — pray 
Hhkt do you think would become of them ? 
—Why, Sirs, in spite of all their gravi- 
tiei^ they must e*en have been contented 
bo have gone with their insides naked : — 
this WIS not to be borne but by an effort of 
philoaophy not to be supposed in the case 
pe axe upon ; — so that no one could well 
bave been angry with them, had they been 
■tiafied with what little they could have 
Batched up and secreted under their cloaks 
ind gfreat periwigs, had they not raised a 
Ise and cry at the same time against the 
lawfhl owners. 

I need not tell your Worships, that this 
was done with so much canning and arti- 
Bee^— that the great Locke, who was seldom 
9iitwitted by fidse sounds, — was neverthe- 

bobbled here. ^The cry, it seems, 

"K deep and solemn a one, and what 

M 



with the help of great wigs, grave fiuses, 
and other implements of deceit, was render- 
ed so general a one against the poor totto 
in this matter, that the philosopher himself 
was deceived by it: — it was his glory to 
free the world from the lumber of a thou- 
sand vulgar errors; — but this was not of the 
number; so that, instead of sitting down 
coolly, as such a philosopher should have 
done, to have examined the matter of fact 
before he philosophized upon it,--on the 
contrary he took the fact for granted, and 
so join'd in with the cry, and halloo'd it as 
boisterously as the rest 

This has been made the Magna Charta 
of stupidity ever since : — ^but your Rever- 
ences plainly see, it has been obtained in 
such a manner, that the title to it is not 

worth a groat: ^which, by the bye, is 

one of the many and vile impositions which 
gravity and grave folks have to answer for 
hereafter. 

As for great wigs, upon which I may be 
thought to have spoken my mind too freely, 
— ^I beg leave to qualify whatever has been 
unguardedly said to their dispraise or preju- 
dice, by one general declaration, — ^That I 
have no abhorrence whatever, nor do I de- 
test and abjure either great wigs or long 
beards, any farther than when I see they 
are bespoke and let grow on purpose to carry 
on this self-same imposture, — for any par^ 
pose. — Peace be with them ! — 0^ Bfark 
only, — ^I write not for them. 



CHAP. XXL 

EvBRT day for at least ten yean together, 
did my father resolve to have it mended: — 
*tis not mended yet — No fiunily bat oan 
would have borne with it an hour; — and, what 
is most astonishing, there was not a subject 
in the world upon which my father was so 

eloquent, as upon that of door-hinges : 

and yet at the same time, he was certainly 
one of the greatest bubbles to them, I think, 
that history can produce : his rhetoric and 
conduct were at perpetual handy-cu6k — 
Never did the parlor-door open, — but his 
philosophy or his principles fell a victim to 
it— Three drops of oil with a feather, and 
a smart stroke of a hammer, had saved his 
honor for ever. 
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^InoonsisteDt bouI that man is ! — ^lan- 
guishing under wounds, which he has the 
power to heal ! — ^his whole life a contradic- 
tion to his knowledge '.—his reason, that 
precious gift of God to him, — (instead of 
pouring in oil) serving but to sharpen his 
sensibilities,— to multiply his pains, and 
render him more melancholy and uneasy 
under them ! — Poor unhappy creature, that 
he should do so! — Are not the necessary 
causes of misery in this life enough, but he 
must add voluntary ones to his stock of sor- 
row ! — struggle against evils which cannot 
be avoided ! — and submit to others, which a 
tenth part of the trouble they create him 
would remove from his heart for ever! 

By all that is good and urtuous, if there 
are tlirce drops of oil to be got, and a ham- 
mer to be found within ten miles of Shandy- 
hall, — the parlor door-hinge shall be mended 
this reign. 



CHAP. XXIt 

When Corporal Trim had brought his 
two mortars to bear, he was delighted with 
his handy work above measure ; and know- 
ing what a pleasure it would bo to his mas- 
ter to see them, he was not able to resist 
the desire he had of carrying them directly 
into his parlor. 

Now, next to the mural lesson I had in 
view in mentioning the afllair of hinges, 1 
had a speculative consideration arising out 
of itt and it is this : — 

tU the parlor-door opened and tumM 
upon its hinges, as a door should do, — 

Or, for example, as cleverly as our gov- 
ernment has been turning upon its hinges, 
— (that is, in case things have all along 
gone well with your Worship,— otherwise 
I give up my simile) — in this case, I say, 
there had been no danger, either to master 
or man, in Corporal Trim's peeping in : the 
moment ho had beheld my father and my 
undo Toby fast asleep, — ^the respectfulness 
of hifl carriage was such, he would have 
retired as silent as death, and left them 
jndM ^^ arm-chairs, dreaming as happy 
te^L—ior'ifouod them: but the thing was, 
xepoit,aiidwkuV« ^ ^^U impncticable, 
iV^ ewery day u/f /6>" ^ which this liingc 



was suffered to be out of order, and amongst 
tlie hourly grievances my father submitted 
to upon its account, — this was one; that 
he never folded his arms to take his nap 
after dinner, but the thoughts of being un- 
avoidably awakened by Uie first person who 
should open the door, was always upper- 
most in his imagination, and so incessantly 
stepped in betwixt him and the first balmy 
presage of his repose, as to rob him, as he 
often declared, of the whole sweets of it 

"When tilings move upon bad hinges, 
** an* please your Worships, how can it be 
" otherwise .'" 

Pray whafs the matter! who is there] 
cried my fatlier, waking, the moment llie 

door began to creak. 1 wish the smith 

would give a peep at that confounded hinge. 

'Tis notliing, an' please your Honor, 

said Trim, but two mortars 1 am bringing 

in. They shan't make a clatter with 

them here, cried my fatlier hastily. If 

Dr. Slop has any drugs to pound, let him 

do it in the kitchen. May it please your 

Honor, cried Trim, they are two mortar- 
pieces for a siege next summer, whicli I 
have been making out of a pair of jack- 
boots, which Obodiah told me your Honor 

had left ofl' wearing. By Hen von ! cried 

my fallicr, R])ringing out of his cliair, as he 
swore, — 1 have not one appointment be- 
longing to me which I set so much store 
by, as I do by tliese jack-boots : — they were 
our great-grandfatlier's, brother Toby: — 

they were hereditary. Then I fear, 

quoth my uncle Toby, Trim lias cut ofi'tho 

eutail. 1 have only cut off the tops, an' 

please your Honor, cried Trim. 1 hate 

perpetuities as mucli as any man alive, cried 
my fatlier, — but these jack-boots, continued 
he (smiling, though very angry at the same 
time), liavc been in the family, broUier, 
ever since the civil wars; — Sir Roger 
Shandy wore them at the battle of Mnrs- 
tou-Moor. — I declare I would not have 

taken ten pounds for them. I'll pay you 

the money, brotlier Sliandy, quotli my uncle 
Toby, looking at the two mortars witli in- 
finite pleasure, and putting his hand into 
his brccdies'-pocket, as he viewed them, — 
I'll pay you the ten pounds this moment, 
with all my heart and soul.^— 

Brother Toby, replied my fiither, altering 
his tone, you care not what money you die- 
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lipate and throw away, provided, continued | What can the fellow be puzzling about in 

the kitchen !-^^He is busy, an* please 
your Honor, replied Trim, in making a 
bridge. *Tis very obliging in him, quoth 



lie, 'tis but upon a siege. Have I not 

one hundred and twenty pounds a year, 
besides my half-pay 1 cried my uncle Toby. 
What is that, — replied my father has- 
tily, — to ten pounds for a pair of jack-bootsi 
— twelve guineas for your pontoons? — 
half as much for your Dutch draw-bridge 1 — 
to say notliing of the train of little brass 
artillery you bespoke last week, with twenty 
other preparations for the siege of Messina! 
Believe me, dear brother Toby, codtinued 
my father, taking him kindly by the hand, 
— these military operations of yours are 
above your strength : — ^you mean well, bro- 
ther,— but they carry you into greater ex- 
penses than you were at first aware of; — 
and take my word, dear Toby, tliey will in 
the end quite ruin your fortune, and make 

a beggar of you. What signifies it if 

they do, brother, replied iny uncle Toby, so 
long as we know 'tis for the good of the 

nation? 

My father could not help smiling for his 
soul: — ^his anger at the worst was never 
more than a spark ; and the zeal and sim- 
plicity of Trim, — and the generous (though 
hobby-horsical) gallantry of my uncle Toby, 
brought him into perfect good humor with 
them in an instant 

Generous souls ! — Grod prosper you both, 
and your mortar-pieces too ! quoth my father 
tohimselC 



CHAP. xxm. 

All is quiet and hush, cried my father, at 
least above stairs: — I hear not one foot 
stirring. — Prithee, Trim, who's in the 

kitchen 1 There is no one soul in the 

kitchen, answered Trim, making a low bow 
as he spoke, except Dr. Slop.— —Confusion ! 
cried my father (getting up upon his legs 
a second time)— -not one single thing has 
gone right this day! Had I faith in as- 
trology, brother, (which, by the D^e, my 
father had) I would have sworn Bome retro- 
grade planet was hanging over this unfor- 
tunate house of mine, and turning every 
individual thing in it out of its place. — 
Why, I thought Dr. Slop had been above 
mU/iv with my wife; and so said you.-^ 



my uncle Toby : pray give my humble 

service to Dr. Slop, Trim, and tell him I 
thank him heartily. 

You must know, my uncle Toby mistook 
the bridge, — as widely as my father mis- 
took the mortars : — ^but to understand how 
my uncle Toby could mistake the bridge,^ 
I fear I must give you an exact account of 
the road which led to it y— or, to drop my 
metaphor (for there is nothing more dis- 
honest in an historian than the use of one) 
— in order to conceive the probability of 
this error in my uncle Toby aright, I must 
give you some account of an adventure of 
Trim's, though much against my will ; I 
say much against my will, only because the 
story, in one sense, is certainly out of its 
place here ; for by right, it should come in, 
either am<Hig8t the anecdotes of my uncle 
Toby's amours with Widow Wadman, in 
which Corporal Trim was no mean actor, 
—or else in the middle.of his and my uncle 
Toby's campaigns on the bowling-green, 
for it will do very well in either place ; — 
but then if I reserve it for either of those 
parts of my story, — I ruin the story Fm 
upon ; — and if I tell it here, — ^I anticipate 
matters, and ruin it there. 

— ^What would your Worships have me 
to do in this case? 

— ^Tell it, Mr. Shandy, by all means.—— 
You are a fool, Tristram, if you da 

ye powers ! (for powers ye aie, and 
great ones too)— which enable mortal, man 
to (ell a story worth the hearing,— ^ that 
kindly show him where he is to begin it, — 
and where he is to end it, — what he is to 
put into it, — and what he is to leave out, — 
how much of it he is to cast into a shade, — 
and whereabouts he is to throw his light! — 
Ye who preside over this vast empire of 
biographical freebooters, and see how many 
scrapes and plunges your subjects hourly 
fall into,-^will you do one thing ? 

1 beg and beseech you (in case you wiU 
do nothing better for us), that wherever in 
any part of your dominions it so falls out, 
that three several toadA tciefiX Vsi Q^^ \Rivo\-k 
as they have doive yasX. \M8fe>— ^^Mi^^. ^^^N«w^ 
you set up a guidc-voaX \tv V^^ ^^^Vt^ ^^ 
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them, in mere charity, to direct an uncer- 
tain devil which of the three he is to take. 



CHAP. XXIV. 

Though the shock my uncle Toby re- 
ceived the year after the demolition of 
Dunkirk, in his affair with Widow Wad- 
man, had fixed him in a resolution never 
more to think of the sex,— or of aught which 
belonged to it; — ^yet Corporal Trim had 
made no such bargain with himself. — In- 
deed, in my uncle Toby*s case there was a 
strange and unaccountable concurrence of 
circumstances, which insensibly drew him 
in, to lay siege to that &ir and strong 
citadel. — In Trim^s case there was a con- 
currence of nothing in the world, but of 
him and Bridget in the kitchen; — ^though 
in truth, the love and veneration he bore 
his master was such, and so fond was he of 
imitating him in all he did, that had my 
uncle Toby employed his time and genius 
in tagging of points, — I am persuaded the 
honest Corporal would have laid down his 
arms, and followed his example with pleas- 
ure. When therefore my uncle Toby sat 
down before the mistress, — Corporal Trim 
incontinently took ground before the maid. 

Now, my dear friend Garrick, whom I 
have 80 much cause to esteem and honor — 
(why or wherefore, 'tis no matter)— can it 
escape your penetration, — I defy it, — ^that 
80 many playwrights, and opificers of chit^ 
chat, have ever since been working upon 
Trim'a and my uncle Toby's pattern 1 — I 
care not what Aristotle, or Pacuvius, or 
Boesu, or Ricaboni, say—- (though I never 
read one of them)— there is not a greater 
difierence between a single-horse chair and 
Madam Pompadour's vis d vis, than betwixt 
a single amour and an amour thus nobly 
doubled, and going upon all-four, prancing 
throughout a grand drama. — Sir, a simple, 
single, silly affiiir of that kind, — is quite 
lost in five acts; — but that is neither here 
nor there. 

After a series of attacks and repulses in 

a course of nine months on my uncle Toby's 

quarter, a most minute account of every 

ptuticvUar of which shall be given in its 

pn}per place, my uncle Toby, honest man! 



found it necessary to draw off his finrces and 
raise the siege somewhat indignantly. 

Corporal Trim, as I said, had made no 
such bargain either with him8elf,^-or with 
any one else ; — ^the fidelity however of his 
heart not suffering him to go into a house 
which his master had forsaken with disgust, 
— ^he contented himself with turning his 
part of the siege into a blockade; — ^that is, 
he kept others off; — for though he never 
afterwards went to the house, yet he never 
met Bridget in the village but he would 
either nod, or wink, or smile, or look kindly 
at her,— or (as circumstances directed) he 
would shake her by the hand, — or ask her 
lovingly how she did, — or would give her a 
ribbon, — and now and then, though never 
but when it could be done with decorum, 
would give Bridget a * 

Precisely in tliis situation did these things 
stand for five years ; that ^ from the de- 
molition of Dunkirk in the year thirteen, to 
the latter end of my uncle Toby's campaign 
in the year eighteen, which was about six 
or seven weeks before the time Fm speak- 
ing of, when Trim, as his custom was, 

after he had put my uncle Toby to bed, 
going down one moon-shiny night to see 
that every thing was right at his fortifica- 
tions, — in the lane separated from the 
bowling-green with flowering shrubs and 
holly, — ^he espied his Bridget 

As the Corporal thought there was no- 
thing in the world so well worth showing as 
the glorious works which he and my uncle 
Toby had made. Trim courteously and gal- 
lantly took her by the hand, and led her in. 
This was not done so privately, but that the 
fbul-mouth'd trumpet of Fame carried it 
from ear to ear, till at length it reach'd my 
father's, with this untoward circumstance 
along with it, that my uncle Toby's curious 
draw-bridge, constructed and painted after 
the Dutch fashion, and which went quite 
across the ditch, — was broke down, and 
somehow or other crushed all to pieces, that 
very night 

My fkther, as you have observed, had no 
great esteem fix my uncle Toby's Honr- 
HoRSE ; he thought it the most ridiculous 
horse that ever gentleman mounted; and 
indeed, unless my uncle Toby vexed him 
about it, could never think of it <Hice, with- 
out smiling al it;— sQ that it oonld never 
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get lame, or- happen any mischance, but it 
ticided my faUier*8 imagination beyond 
measure ; but this beingf an accident much 
more to his humor than any one whicli had 
yet befallen it, it proved an inexhaustible 
fund of entertainment to him. — Well, — ^but 
dear Toby ! my fiither would say, do tell 
Die seriously how this affair of the bridge 
happened.-^^How can you tease me so 
much about it? my uncle Toby would re- 
ply ; — I have told it you twenty times, word 

for word, as Trim told it me. Prithee, 

how was it then. Corporal? my father 

would cry, turning to Trim. It was a 

mere misfortune, an* please your Honor; — 
I was showing Mrs. Bridget our fortifica^ 
tions; and in going too near tlie edge of 

the fos8€t I unfortunately slipped in 

Very well. Trim ! my father would cry — 
(smiling mysteriously, and giving a nod, — 

but without interrupting him) and being 

linked fiist, an* pleai<c your Honor, arm in 
arm with Mrs. Bridget, 1 dragged her after 
me ; by means of which slie fell backwards 
SQSB against the bridge ; — and Trim's foot 
(my uncle Toby would cry, taking tlie story 
out of his mouth) getting into tlie cuvette, 
he tumbled full against the bridge too. 



It was a thousand to one, my uncle Toby 
would add, that the poor fellow did not 

break his leg. Ay, truly, my father 

would say, — a limb is soon broke, brotlier 
Toby, in such encountcrs.-^^And so, an* 
please your Honor, the bridge, which your 
Honor knows was a very slight one, was 
broke down betwixt us, and splintered all 
to piecesL 

At other times, but especially when my 
uncle Toby was so unfortunate as to say a 
syllable about cannons, bombs, or petards, — 
my father would exhaust all the stores of 
his eloquence (which indeed were very 
great) in a panegyric upon the battering- 
rams of the ancients — ^the vinea which Al- 
eaiider made use of at the siege of Troy. 
— ^He would teU my uncle Toby of the 
eatmpuiitt of the Syrians, which threw such 
mcMistrous stones so many hundred feet, and 
■hook the strangest bulwarks from their 
feiy foundations;— he would go on and 
describe the wonderful mechanism of the 
IMatOt which Marcellinus makes so much 
root about! — the terrible effects of the py- 
nboHn which citc Sief^^tbe danger of the 



lerehra and scorpio^ which cast javelins.-— 
But what are these, would he say, to the 
destructive machinery of Corporal Trim 1 — 
Believe me, brother Toby, no bridge or 
bastion, or sally-port, tliat ever was con- 
structed in this world, can hold out against 
such artillery. 

My uncle Toby would never attempt any 
defence against tlie force of this ridicule, 
but that of redoubling the vehemence of 
tmoking his pipe ; in doing which, he raised 
so dense a vapor one night after supper, 
that it set my fatlier, who was a little 
phthisical, into a suffocating fit of violent 
coughing; my uncle Toby lcap*d up, with- 
out feeling the pain upon his groin, — and, 
with infinite pity, stood beside his brother*s 
cliair, tapping his back with one hand, and 
holding his head with tlie other, and from 
time to time wiping his eyes with a clean 
cambric handkerchief, which he pull'd out 
of his pocket. The affectionate and endear- 
ing manner in which my uncle Toby did 
these little offices,— cut my father tlirough 
his reins, for the pain he had just been giv- 
ing him. May my brains bo knock'd out 

with a battering-ram or a catapulta, I care 
not which, quoth my father to himself— if 
ever I insult tliis wortliy soul more ! 



CHAP. XXV. 

The draw-bridge being held irreparable, 
Trim was ordered directly to set about an- 
other, ^but not upon the same model ; for 

Cardinal Alberoni*8 intrigues at that time 
being discovered, and my uncle Toby rightly 
foreseeing that a flame would inevitably 
break out betwixt Spain and the Empire, 
and that the operations of the ensuing cam- 
paign must in all likelihood be either in 
Naples or Sicily, — ^he determined upon an 
Italian bridge— (my uncle Toby, by the bye, 
was not far out of his conjectures) ; — but 
my father, who was infinitely the better 
politician, and took the lead as far of my 
unde Toby in the cabinet, as my uncle Toby 
took it of him in the field, — convinced him 
that if the King of Spain and the Emperor 
went together by the ears, — England^ 
France, and HdUaivd, m>is^ Ys^ ^otc^ ^ V^m 
pre-engagementB, a\\ euVei \y\eVttfta\«»\- 
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and if 80, he would say, the combatants, 
brother Toby, as sure as we are alive, will 
fall to it again, pell-mell, upon the old 
prize-fighting stage of Flanders, — ^then what 
will you do with your Italian bridge 1 

We will go on with it then upon the old 
model, cried my uncle Toby. 

When Corporal Trim had about half fin- 
ished it in that style, — my uncle Toby 
found out a capital defect in it, which he 
had never thoroughly considered before. It 
turned, it seems, upon hinges at both ends 
of it, opening in tlie middle, one half of 
which turning to one side of the fosse, and 
the other to the other ; the advantage of 
which was this, that by dividing the weight 
of the bridge into two equal portions, it em- 
powered my uncle Toby to raise it up or let 
it down with the end of his crutch, and with 
one hand, which, as his garrison was weak, 
was as much as he could well spare ; — but 
the disadvantages of such a construction 
were insurmountable ; — for by this means, 
he would say, I leave one half of my bridge 
in my enemy's possession; — and pray, of 
what use is the other ] 

The natural remedy for this was, no 
doubt, to have his bridge fast only at one 
end with hinges, so that the whole might 
be lifled up together, and stand bolt up- 
right ; — ^but that was rejected, for the reason 
given above. 

For a whole week afler, he was deter- 
mined in his mind to have one of that par. 
ticular construction which is made to draw 
back horizontally, to hinder a passage ; and 
to thrust forwards again, to gain a passage, 
—of which sorts your Worships might have 
seen three famous ones at Spires before its 
destruction — and one now at Brisac, if I 
mistake not ; — ^but my father advising my 
uncle Toby, with great eamestnesB, to have 
nothing more to do with thrusting bridges ; 
— and my uncle foreseeing moreover that it 
would but perpetuate the memory of the 
Corporal's misfortune, — ^he changed his 
mmd for that of the Marquis d*H6pital's in- 
vention, which the younger Bemouilli has 
80 well and learnedly described, as your 
Worships may see Act, Erud, lApa, 



an. 1695: — ^to these a lead weight is an 
eternal balance, and keepe watch as well as 
« couple of sentinels, inasmuch as the con- 
ttniction of them was a curve line appiaxi-lfktheT,U>iiv7 TQani\]bL\ft viu^aiiV 



mating to a cycloid if not a cycloid 

itself 

My uncle Toby understood the nature of 
a parabola as well as any man in England : 
— but was not quite such a master of the 
cycloid : — he talked however about it every 

day the bridge went not forwards. 

We'll ask somebody about it, cried my 
uncle Toby to Trim. 



CHAP. XXVI. 

When Trim came in and told my father, 
that Dr. Slop was in the kitchen, and busy 

in making a bridge, — my uncle Toby, 

the afl^iir of the jack-boots having just then 
raised a train of military ideas in his brain, 

took it instantly for granted that Dr. 

Slop was making a model of the Marquis 

d'Hdpital's bridge. 'Tis very oUig^ 

in him, quoth my uncle Toby ; — ^pray give 
my humble service to Dr. Slop, Trim, and 
tell him I thank him heartily. 

Had my uncle Toby's head been a Sa- 
voyard's box, and my father peeping in all 
tlie time at one end of it, — it could not 
have given him a more distinct conception 
of the operations of my uncle Toby's im- 
agination than what he had ; so, notwith- 
standing the catapulta and battering-ram, 
and his bitter imprecation about them, he 
was just beginning to triumph, — 

When Trim's answer in an instant tore 
the laurel from his brows, and twisted it to 
pieces. 



CHAP. xxvn. 

^This unfortunate draw-bridge of 

yours, quoth my father, God bless your 

Honor, cried Trim, 'tis a bridge for rou- 
ter's nose.-^^In bringing him into the 
world with his vile instruments, he hu 
crush'd his nose, Susannah says, as flat as 
a pan-cake to his face, and he is making a 
false bridge with a piece of cotton, and a 
thin piece of whalebone out of Susannah's 
stays, to raise it up. 

Lead me, brother Toby, cried my 
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CHAP. xxvm. 

From the first moment I sat down to 
write my life for the amusement of the 
world, and my opinions for its instruction, 
has a cloud insensibly been gathering over 
my fether. — ^A tide of little evils and dis- 
tresses has been setting in against him. — 
Not one thing, as he observed himself, has 
gone right : and now is the storm thickened 
and going to break, and pour down full 
upon his head. 

I enter upon this part of my story in the 
most pensive and melancholy frame of mind 
that ever sympathetic breast was touched 
with. — My nerves relax as I tell it — ^Every 
line I write, I feel an abatement of the 
quickness of my pulse, and of that careless 
alacrity with it, which every day of my life 
prompts me to say and write a thousand 
things I diould not: — and this moment, 
that I last dipped my pen into my ink, I 
could not lielp taking notice what a cautious 
air of sad composure and solemnity there 
appeared in my manner of doing it — Lord ! 
how difierent from the rash jerks and hare- 
brain'd squirts thou art wont, Tristram, to 
transact it with in other humors—dropping 
thy pen, — spurting thy ink about thy table 
and thy books, — as if thy pen and thy ink, 
thy books and thy furniture, cost thee 
nothing! 



CHAP. XXIX. 

1 won't go about to argue the point 

with you: — 'tis so; — and I am persuaded 
of it. Madam, as much as can be, " That 
^ both man and woman bear pain or sorrow 
^ (and, for aught I know, pleasure too) best 
*4n a horizontal position." 

The moment my father got up into his 
chamber, he threw himself prostrate across 
his bed in the wildest disorder imaginable, 
but at the same time in the most lamenta- 
ble attitude of a man borne down with sor- 
rows, that ever the eye of pity dropp'd a 
tear for. — ^The palm of his right hand, as he 
fell upon the bed, receiving his forehead, 
and covering the greatest part of both his 
eyes, gently sunk do>WD with bis head (his 
elbow giving way backwuda) till his nose 



touch'd the quilt ; his left arm hung insen- 
sibly over the side of the bed, his knuckles 
reclining upon the handle of the chamber- 
pot, which peepSd out beyond the valance ; 
— ^his right leg (his left being drawn up to- 
wards his body) hung h^ over the side of 
the bed, the edge of it' pressing upon his 
shin-bone, — He felt it not A fix'd, inflexi- 
ble sorrow took possession of every line 
of his face. — He sigh'd once, — heav'd his 
breast often, — ^but uttered not a word. 

An old set-stitch'd chair, valanced and 
fringed around with party-colored worsted 
bobs, stood at the bed's head, opposite to the 
side where my father's head reclin'd. — My 
uncle Toby sat him down in it '>.. 

Before an affliction is digested,— consola^ ^ 
tion ever comes too soon ; — and afler it is 
digested, — it comes too late ; so that you see. 
Madam, there is but a mark between these 
two, as fine almost as a hair, for a com- 
forter to take aim at — My uncle Toby was 
always either on this side or on that of it, 
and would often say, he believed in his 
heart he could as soon hit the longitude ; for 
this reason, when he sat down in the chair, 
he drew the curtain a little forwards, and 
having a tear at every one's service, — ^he 
puU'd out a cambric handkerchief, — gave 
a low sigh, — but held his peace. 



CHAP. XXX. 

" All is not gain that is got into the 

** purse." So that, notwithstanding my 

father had the happiness of reading the 
oddest books in the universe, and had, 
moreover, in himself, the oddest way of 
thinking that ever man in it was bless'd 
with, yet it had this drawback upon him 

after all, ^That it laid him open to some 

of the oddest and most whimsical distresses; 
of which this particular one, which he sunk 
under at present, is as strong an example as 
can be given. 

No doubt, the breaking down of the bridge 
of a child's nose, by the edge of a pair of 
finroeps, — however scientifically applied,— 
would vex any man in the world who was 
at so much pain« iiv \«g;eX\\Ti^«u^^^ ^a\sc^ 
father waa;— yel \\. vi\!i\itfA.wieo>MvVSMtV^^ 
extiavagance ot hm BSBie^wsci, itf« ni^^fc. 
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justify the unchristian manner he aban- 
doned and surrendered himself up to. 

To explain this, I must leave him upon 
the bed for half an hour, — and my uncle 
Toby, in his old fringed chair, sitting beside 
him. 



CHAP. XXXI. 

I THINK it a very unreasonable de- 
mand, cried my great-grandfather, twisting 
up the paper, and tlirowing it upon the table. 

■ By this account, Madam, you have but 
two thousand pounds fortune, and not a 
shilling more ; — and you insist upon having 
three hundred pounds a year jointure for 
it 

— "Because," replied my great-grandmo- 
ther, " you have little or no nose. Sir." 



Now, before I venture to make use of the 
word Nose a second time, — to avoid all con- 
fusion in what will be said upon it, in this 
interesting part of my story, it may not be 
amiss to explain my own meaning, and 
define, with all possible exactness and pre- 
cision, what I would willingly be under- 
stood to mean by the term : being of opinion, 
that *ti8 owing to the negligence and per- 
verseness of writers in despising this pre- 
caution, and to nothing el^, — that all the 
polemical writings in divinity are not as 
clear and demonstrative as those upon a 
Will o' the Wisp, or any other sound part 
of philosophy and natural pursuit ; in order 
to which, what have you to do, before you 
set out, unless you intend to go puzzling on 
to the day of judgment, — ^but to give the 
world a good definition, and stand to it, of 
the main word you have most occasion for, 
— changmg it. Sir, as you would a guinea, 
into small coin, — which done, let the father 
of confusion puzzle you, if he can ; or put 
a different idea either into your head, or 
your reader's head, if he knows how. 

In books of strict morality and close rea- 
■oning, such as this I am engaged in, — ^the 
neglect is unexcusable ; and heaven ii wit- 
ness how the world has revenged itself 
upon me for leaving so many openings to 
equivocal strictures, — and for depending so 
much as I have done^ all along, upon the 
c ifmnh'noaa of my readers' imaginatioDi. — 



^Here are two senses, cried Eugeniio^ 

as we walk'd along, pointing with the fiire- 
finger of his right lumd to the word crevkx^ 
in the forty-eighth page of this book of books; 

^here are two sen6e8,^-quoth he. — And 

here are two roads, replied I, turning short 
upon him, — a dirty and a clean one, — which 

shall we take 1 The clean, by all means, 

replied Eugenius. Eugenius, said I, 

stepping before him, and laying my hand 
upon his breast, — ^to define is to distrust- 
Thus I triumphed over Eugenius; but I 
triumphed over him, as I always do, like a 
fool. — *Tis my comfort, however, I am not 
an obstinate one : therefore, 

I define a nose as follows, — entreating 
only beforehand, and beseeching my readers, 
both male and female, of what age, com- 
plexion, and condition soever, for the kyve 
of God and their own souls, to guard againit 
the temptations and suggestions oi the 
Devil, and suffer him by no art or wile to 
put any other ideas into their minds thin 
what I put into my definition : — for by the 
word Nose, throughout all this long chapter 
of noses, and in every other part of mj 
work where the word Nose occurs,-— I d©» 
clare by that word I mean a nose, and Wh 
thing more or less. 



CHAP. xxxn. 

" Because," quoth my great-grand- 
mother, repeating the words agaiui— **yoQ 
" have little or no nose. Sir." 

S'death! cried my great-grandfather, 
clapping his hand upon his nose,— 'tis not 
so small as that comes to ; — ^'tis a full indi 
longer than my fatlier's.— ^Now, my grettr 
grandfather's nose was for all the world like 
unto the noses of all the men, women, and 
children whom Pantagruel found dweUing 
upon the island of Ennasin. — By the way, 
if you would know the strange way of get- 
ting a-kin amongst so flat-nosed a peof^ 
you must read the book ; — find it out yQa^ 
self you never can. 

— ^'Twas shaped. Sir, like an ace of dofaa 

^Tis a full inch, continued my great* 

grand&ther, pressing up the ridgo of bis 
nose with his finger and thumb ; and repeat- 
ing bii aHertion, — 'tis a full inch longer 
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Madam, than my father's. You must 

mean your uncle's, replied my great-grand- 
mother. 

M y great-grandfather was convinc- 
ed. — He untwisted the paper, and signed 
the article. 



CHAP. XXXIII. 



What an unconscionable jointure, 
my dear do we pay out of this small estate 
of ours ! quoth my grandmotlier to my graiid- 
&ther. 

My father, replied my grandfather, had 
no more nose, my dear, saving the mark, 

than there is upon the back of my iiond. 

Now, you must know, that my groat-grand- 
mother outlived my grandfather twelve 
years ; so that my father had tlie jointure 
to pay, a hundred and fifty pounds half- 
yearly — (on Michaelmas and Lady-day) — 
during all that time. 

No man discharged pecuniary obligations 
with a better grace tlian my father ; — and 
as far as a hundred pounds went, he would 
fling it upon the table, guinea by guinea, 
with that spirited jerk of an honest welcome, 
with which generous souls, and generous 
KHils only, are able to fling down money : 
but as soon aa ever he entered upon tlie odd 
fifly, — he generally gave a loud hem ! rubVd 
the side of his nose leisurely with the flat 
part of his fore-finger, — inserted his hand 
cantiously betwixt his head and the cawl of 
his wig, — ^look'd at both sides of every guinea 
as he parted with it, — and seldom could get 
to the end of the fifty pounds, without pull- 
ing out his handkerchief, and wiping his 
temples. 

Defend me, gracious Heaven ! from those 
persecuting spirits who make no allowance 
ftr these workings within us. — Never, — O 
never may I lay down in their tents, who 
cuinot relax the engine, and feel pity for 
the force of education, and the prevalence 
of opinioDB long derived from ancestors. 

For three generations at least, tliis tenet 
in favor of long noses had gradually been 
taking root in our family. — TaADmoN was 
all along on its side, and Interest was 
eveiy half-year stepping in to strengthen 
it; to that the whimsicalit/ of my Athcr's 

N 



brain was so far from having the whole 
honor of this, as it had of almost all his 
other strange notions ; — ^for in a great meas- 
ure, he might have said to have suck*d this 
in with his mother's milk. He did his part, 
however. — If education planted the mistake 
(in case it was one) my father watered it, 
and ripened it to perfection. 

He would often declare, in speaking his 
thoughts upon the subject, that he did not 
conceive how the greatest family in Eng- 
land could stand it out against an uninter- 
rupted succession of six or seven short 
noses. — And, for the contrary reason, he 
would generally add. That it must be one 
of the greatest problems in civil life, w^hcre 
the same number of long and jolly noses, 
following one another in a direct line, did 
not raise and hoist it up into tlic best vacan- 
cies in the kingdom. — He would often boast 
that the Shandy Family rank'd very high 
in king Harry the VIII th's time ; but owed 
its rise to no state engine, — ^he would say, 
— ^but to that only; — but tliat, like other 
families, he would add, — it had left the turn 
of the wheel, and had never recovered the 
blow of my great-grandfather's nose. — It 
was an ace of clubs indeed, he would cry, 
shaking his head : — and as vile a one for an 
unfortunate family as ever tum'd up trumps. 

Fair and softly, gentle reader! — 

where is thy fancy carrying thee ! — If there 
is truth in man, by my great-grandfather's 
nose, I mean the external organ of smelling, 
or that part of man which stands prominent 
in his face, — and which, painters say, in 
good jolly noses and well-proportioned faces, 
should comprehend a fidl third! — that is, 
measured downwards from the setting on 
of the hair. 

^What a life of it has an author, at 

this pass! 



CHAP. XXXIV. 

It is a singular blessing, that nature has 
form'd the mind of man with the same 
happy backwardness and renitency against 
conviction, which is observed in old dogs, 
— " of not learning new tricks." 

What a shuttlecock of a feWwi ^wJA 
the greatest pbiksoptiei ti^X e\«t «s^\ft^ 
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be whiskM into at once, did he read such I had spared no pains in picking them up; 



books, and observe such ftcts, and think 
such thoughts, as would eternally be making 
him change sides ! 

Now, my father, as I told you last year, 
detested all this : — ^He picked up an opinion, 
Sir, as a man in a state of nature picks up 
an apple : — it becomes his own : — and if he 
is a man of spirit, he would lose his life 
rather than give it up. 

I am aware that Didius, the great civilian, 
will contest this point, and cry out against 
mc, Whence comes this man*s right to this 
apple? ex confesso^ he will say, — things 
were in a state of nature ; — the apple is as 
much Frank's apple as John's. — Pray, Mr. 
Shandy, what patent has he to show for it? 
and how did it begin to be his? was it when 
he set his heart upon it? or when he gath- 
ered it? or when he chew'd it? or when 
he roasted it? or when he pcel'd, or when 
he brought it home ? or when he digested ? 
when he ? — For 'tis plain. Sir, if 



the first picking up of the apple, made it 
not his, — ^that no subsequent act could. 

Brotlicr Didius, Tribonius will answer — 
(now Tribonius the civilian and church- 
lawyer's beard being three inches and a 
half, and three-eighths longer than Didius 
his beard, — ^I'm glad he takes up the cudgels 
for me ; so I give myself no farther trouble 
about the answer.)— Brother Didius, Tri- 
bonius will say, it is a decreed case, as you 
may find it in the fragments of Gregorius 
and Hermogines's codes, and in all the 
codes from Justinian's down to the codes of 
Louis and Des Eaux, — ^that the sweat of a 
man's brows, and the exudations of a man's 
brains, are as much a man's own property 
as the breeches upon his backside ; — which 
said exudations, &,c. being dropp'd upon 
the said apple by the labor of finding it, and 
picking it up ; and being moreover indisso- 
lubly wasted, and as indissolubly annex'd, by 
the picker up, to the thing pick'd up, carried 
home, roasted, peel'd, eaten, digested, and 
00 on, — 'tis evident that the gatherer of the 
qyple, in so doing, has miz'd up something 
which was his own, with the apple which 
was not his own ; by which means he has 
acquired a property ;— or, in other words, 
the apple is John's apple. 
Sjr the same learned chain of reasoning, 
ajr Ather stood up for all his opinions ; he 



and the more they lay out of the commGO 
way, the better still was his title. — ^No 
mortal claimed them ; they had cost him, 
moreover, as much labor in cooking and di- 
gesting as in the case above ; so that they 
might well and truly be said to be of his own 
goods and chattels. — Accordingly he held 
fast by 'cm,both by teeth and claws, — would 
fly to whatever he could lay his hands on,— 
and, in a word, would intrench and fortify 
them round with as many circumvallatioDs 
and breast^works as my uncle Toby would 
a citadeL 

There was one plaguy rub in the way 
of this : — the scarcity of materials to make 
any thing of a defence with, in case dt a 
smart attack; inasmuch as few men of 
great genius had exercised their parts in 
writing books upon the subject of great 
noses. By the trotting of my lean horse, 
the thing is incredible! and I am quite 
lost in my understanding, when I am con- 
sidering what a treasure of precious time 
and talents together has been wasted upon 
worse objects, — and how many millions of 
books, in all languages, and in all possible 
types and bindings, have been fkbricatedon 
points not half so much tending to the unity 
and peace-making of tlie world ! What was 
to be had, however, he set the greater store 
by ; and though my father would ofl-times 
sport with my uncle Toby's library, — which, 
by the bye, was ridiculous enough, — ^yet at 
the very same time he did it, he collected 
every book and treatise which had been 
systematically wrote upon noses, with as 
much care as my honest uncle Toby had 
done those upon military architecture. — 
'Tis true, a much less table would have held 
tliem ; — ^but tliat was not thy transgreasioD, 
my dear uncle. — 

Here, ^but why here, — ^rather than in 

any other part of my story ? ^I am not 

able to tell but here it is my 

heart stops mo to pay to thee, my dear 
uncle Toby, once for all, the tribute I owe 
thy goodness. — Here let me thrust my chair 
aside, and kneel down upon the groond, 
whilst I am pouring forth the warmest sen- 
timent of love for thee, and veneration for 
the excellency of thy character, that ever 
virtue and nature kindled in a nephew's 
boeom.— Peac/e and cxMnfott rest for ever- 
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more upon thy head! — ^Thou enviedst no 
man^s comforts, insultedst no man*s opin- 
ions; — thou hlackenedst no man's charac- 
ter,— devoiiredst no man's bread ! Gentle, 
with faithful Trim behind thee, didst thou 
amble round the little circle of pleasure, 
justling no creature in the way : for each 
one's sorrows thou hadst a tear ; — ^for each 
man*s need thou hadst a shilling. 

Whilst I am worth one to pay a weeder, 
— ^thy path from tlie door to thy bowlin|f- 
^reen shall never be grown up. — Whilst 
there is a rood and a half of land in the 
Shandy family, thy fortifications, my dear 
uncle Toby, shall never be demolished. 



eye was greater than his appetite, — his zeal 
greater than his knowledge, — he cool'd, — 

his affections became divided; he got 

hold of Prignitz, purchased Scmdenis, An- 
drea Panpus, Bouchet's Evening Confer- 
ences, and, above all, the great and learned 
Ilafen Slawkenbergius; of which, as I shall 
have much to say by and by, — 1 will say 
nothing now. 



CHAP. XXXV. 

Mt father's collection was not great; but, 
to make amends, it was curious ; and con- 
sequently he was some time in making it ; 
he had the great good fortune, however, to 
set off well, in getting Brusca mbille's pro- 
logue upon long nnsos, almost for nothing; 
— for he gave no more for Bniscambiilp 
than three half-crowns, owing indeed to 
the strong fancy which the stall-man saw 
my father had for the book, the moment he 
laid his hands upon it — There are not 
three Bruscambilles in Christendom, said 
the stall-man, except what are chain'd up 
in the libraries of the curious. My father 
flung down the money as quick as lights 
ning, — took Bniscambillc into his bosom, 
— ^hied home from Piccadilly to Coleman- 
itreet with it, as he would have hied home 
with a treasure, without taking his hand 
once off from Bruscambille all the way. 

To those who do not yet know of which 
gender Bruscambille is, — inasmuch as a 
prologue upon long noses might easily be 
done by either, — 'twill be no objection 
against the simile — ^to say. That when my 
father got home, he solaced himself witli 
Bruscambille afler the manner in which, 
'tis ten to one, your Worship solaced your- 
self with your first mistress ! — ^tliat is, from 
morning even unto night: which, by the 
bye, how delightful soever it may prove to 
the enamorato, — is of little or no entertain- 
ment at all to by-etandera. — Take notice, I 
go no Aiiher with the mmile; — my father's 

"'' ^\■ '> 



CHAP. XXXVI. 

Of all tlie tracts my father was at the 
pains to procure and study, in support of 
his hypothesis, there was not any one 
wherein he felt a more cruel disappoint- 
ment at first, than the celebrated Dialogue 
between Pamphagus and Cocles, written 
by the chaste pen of the great and venera- 
ble Erasmus, upon the various uses and 

seasonable applicntions of long noises. 

Now don't let Satan, my dear girl, in this 
chapter, take advantage of any one spot of 
rising ground to get astride of your imagina- 
tion, if you can any ways help it ; or, if he 
is so nimble as to slip on, — let me beg of 
you, like an unback'd filly, to frisk iU to 
squirt it J to jump it, to rear it, to hound it 
— and to kick it, with long kicks, and short 
kicks, till, like Tickletoby's mare, you 
break a strap or a crupper, and throw his 
Worship into the dirt — You need not kill 
him. — 

— And pray, who was Tickletoby's mare 1 
— 'Tis just as discreditable and unscholar^ 
like a question, Sir, as to have asked what 
year (ab urh. con.) the second Punic war 
broke out — Who was Tickletoby's mare 7 
Read, read, read, read, my unlearned 



reader! — read,^-or, by the knowledge of 
the groat Saint Paraleipomenon, — I tell you 
beforehand, you had better throw down the 
book at once; for without much reading, 
by which your Reverence knows I mean 
much knowledge, you will no more be able 
to penetrate the moral of the next marbled 
page (motley emblem of my work !) than 
the world with all its sagacity has been 
able to unravel the many opinions, trans- 
actions, and truths, which still lie iuy^- 
tically hid under Vhe d^\L. \ev\ ^^ >^<&\iAsi>i^ 
one. 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 

" yilllL me panitci hvjm nasi,^^ quotli 
Hunptiogus ; — that is, — " My iioee has been 

he makin^T of me." "AVc <*f curpani- 

tat^^^ replies Coclcs; lliat is, "How the 
leuce should such a noise fail ?" 

The doctrine, you sec, was laid down by 
Srasmus, as my father wished it, with the 
itmost plainness; but my father*s disap- 
mintment was, in finding nothing more 
ram BO able a pen, but the bare fact itself; 
rithoQt any of tliat sjieculativc subtilty or 
tmbidexterity of argumentation upon it, 
vhich Heaven had bestow'd upon man, on 
Nirpoae to investigate Truth, and fight for 
ler oo all sides. — My father pish'd and 

MighM at first most terribly. "Pis worth 

omething to have a good name. As the 
lialogue was of Erasmus, iny fatlier tjoon 
»iDe to himself, and read it over and over 
igain with great application, studying every 
ft'ord and every syllabic of it, tli rough and 
iaough, in its most strict and litem 1 inter- 
iretaiion. — He could btill make notliuig of 
t, that way. Mayhap, there is more meant 
han is said in it, quoth my father. — Learned 
nen, brother Toby, don't writ«j dialo^'ucs 
j^on kmg noses lor nothing. — IMl study the 
nyitic and tlic allegoric .sens^o. — Hon' is 
lOOie room to turn a nian\s .'•elf in. brotlHT. 

My lather read on, 

Now I find it nerdful to inn.>rm your 
Reverences and \Vorshii)s, that Ix^.-ides the 
mny nautical ueios of long nnscs cnuiii'T- 
iltd by EIrasmus, the dialoufisl nOirmctli, 
jTbata long nose is not without its domestic 
Donveniences also ; for that, in case of dis- 
tieas, — and fur want of a pair of br.'llows, 
it will do excellently well, ml ixritamhun 
foeum (to stir up the fire). 



tieveu miles of]?—rve done it, — said my 
father, snapping his fuigors. See, my dear 
brother Toby, how I have mended tlic 
sense. — But you. have marr'd a word, re- 
plied my uncle Toby. My fatlicr put on 

his spectacles, — bit his lip, — and tore out 
the leaf in a {Mission. 



CHAP. xxx\nii. 

O Slawkenbergivn ! tliou faithful analy- 
zer of my Di.sgrazia.s — thou sad foreteller 
of so many of tlie whips and short turns 
which in one staijc or other of my life have 
come slap up<jn me froin the siiortuess of 
my noese, and no other cause tiiat I am con- 
scious of, — tell me, Slawkenbergius '. what 
secret impulse was it ? what intonation of 
voice? whence came it? — how did it sound 
in thy ears.' — art thou sure thou heard'st 
it ? — which first cried out to thee, — Go, — ^go, 
— Slawkenbi*rtriiis ! dedicate the labors ol' 
thy life, — neglect thy jjastimes, — call fortii 
all llie powers and fai:iilties of thy nature, 
— macerate thyself in liie service of man- 
kiiid! anil write a grand i-x)i.io for them, 
u|>on the subji'ct of their Ui^ses. 

Hnw the coiiiiiuuiication was conveyed 
into J^lawhenborgiiis's seiirorjum, — so that 
Slfi\vkenboruin& should know wIkjso finger 
tciucird tlu; ki'V — ^juul wlmse hand it was 
ihnt blew the bullows, — ;•< Hafrn Slawken- 
bergius has l)een dead and laid in his grave 
above fourscore and ten vears, — we can 
only raise conjectures. 

Slawkenbergius was playM upon, for 
aught I know, like one of Whitfield's dis- 
ciples ; — that is, with such a distinct intelli- 
gence, Sir, of which of the two masters it 
Nature had been prodigal in her git>s to was that had hccn practising upon his /«- 
my ft.ther beyond measure, and liad sown slrumnif^ — as to nuiko ail rL-asoniug upon 



the seeds of verbal criticism as deep within 
bim, as she had done the seeds of all other 
knowledge ;-h5o that he had got out his pen- 
knife, and was trying experiments u])on tlie 
lentence, to see if he could not scratch some 
better sense into it. — Fvo got witlun a sin- 
Gfle letter, brother Toby, cried my fatlier, 

it Erasmus his mystic meaning. You 

ire near enough, brother, replied my uncle, 

n al} conscience. Pshaw! cried my 

fatlier, scratcbiiig' od,^I might as well be, 



it needless. 

For in the account which 1 fafen 

SlawkenbcTgius gives the world of his mo- 
tives and o<:casions for writuig, and siiend- 
ing so many years of his life upon this one 
work, — towanls the end of jjis prolego- 
mena; — which, by tlie by*.', should have 
come first, — ^but the iKwkbinder has most 
injudiciously placed it betwixt the analyti- 
cal contents of the book aivV W\o\»»iV\\s^^^ 
—he informs hijs rcadet/VVvTW e\Q\ -ivwyaV^ 
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had arrived at the age of discemment, and 
was able to sit down coolly, and consider 
within himself the true state and condition 
of man, and distingruish the main end and 
design of his being ;— or, — to shorten my 
translation, for Slawkenbergius's book is in 
Latin, and not a little prolix in this pas- 
sage ;^-ever since I understood, quoth Slaw- 



Tartary, where they are all crushM down 
by the thumb, so that no judgment can be 
formed upon them, — are much nearer alike 
than the world imagines; — the difference 
amongst them being, he says, a mere trifle, 
not worth taking notice of; — ^but that the 
size and jollity of every individual nose, 
and by which one nose ranks above another, 



kenbergius, any thing,— or rather what was .and bears a higher price, is owing to the 
what, — and could perceive that the point cartilaginous and muscular parts of it, into 



of long noses had been too loosely handled 



whose ducts and sinuses the blood and an> 



by all who had gone before, — have I, Slaw- mal spirits being impellM and driven by the 
kenbergius, felt a strong impulse, with a warmth and force of the imagination, which 
mighty and unresistible call within mc, to , is but a step from it (bating the case of 
gird up myself to this undertaking. idiots, whom Prignitz, who had lived many 

And to do justice to Slawkenbergius, he i years in Turkey, supposes under the more 
has entered the list witli a stronger lance, immediate tutelage of Heaven) — ^it bo hap- 
and taken a much larger career in it, than pens, and ever must, says Prignitz, that the 
any one man who had ever entered it before excellency of the nose is in a direct aritb- 
liim : — and indeed, in many respects, de- ! metical proportion to the excellency of the 
serves to be en^nidCd as a prototype for all wearer's fancy. 

writers, of voluminous works at least, to It is for the same reason ; that is, because 
model their books by ; — for he has taken in, |'tis all comprehended in Slawkenbergius, 
Sir, the whole subject, — examined every j that I say nothing likewise of Scrodenu 
part of it dialectically, — then brought it (Andrea) who, all the world knows, set 
into full day ; dilucidating it with all the himself to oppugn Prignitz with great vio- 
light which either the collision of his own, lence; — proving it in his own way, first 
natural parts could 8trike,^-or the profound- .logically, and then by a series of stubborn 
est knowledge of the sciences had empow- facts, "That so far was Prignitz from the 
ered him to cast upon it ;— collating, collect- 1 truth, in affirming that the fancy begat the 
ing, and compiling ; — ^begging, borrowing, jnosc, tliat, on the contrary, — the noae begat 
and stealing, as he went along, all that had the fancy.** 



been wrote or wrangled thereupon in the 
schools and porticoes of the learned ; so that 
Slawkenbergius his book may properly be 
considered, not only as a model, — but as a 
thorough-stitched digest and regular insti- 
tute of noses, comprehending in it all that 
is or can be needful to be known about 
them. 

For this cause it is that I forbear to speak 
of so many (otherwise) valuable books and 
treatises of my father's collecting, wrote 
either pliunp upon noses,— or collaterally 
touching them ; — such for instance as Prig- 
nitz, now lying upon the table before mc, 
who with infinite learning, and from the 
most candid and scholar-like examination 
of above four thousand different skulls, in 
upwards of twenty charnel-houses in Silesia, 
which he had rummaged, — has informed us, 
that the mensuration and configuration of 
^e osseous or bony parte of human noees, 
o anjr given tract of country, except Grim 



— The learned suspected Scrodenu of an 
indecent sophism in this; — and Prigniti 
cried out aloud in the dispute, that Scrode- 
rus had shifted the idea upon him;— -hot 
Scroderus went on maintaining his thesia 

My father was just balancing within 
himself, which of the two sides he should 
take in this affair ; when Ambrose Paneuf 
decided it in a moment, and, by overthrow- 
ing the systems both of Prignitz and Scro- 
derus, drove my father out of both aides of 
the controversy at once. 

Be witness, 

I don't acquaint the learned reader— in 
saying it, — I mention it only to show the 
learned, I know tlie fact myself 

That this Ambrose Parmus was chief sur- 
geon and nose-mender to Francis the Ninth 
of France ; and in high credit with him 
and the two preceding, or succeeding kingt 
(I know not which) — and that, except in 
ithe Blip Yve unAe VuVvva itor^ of Taliaootimi*! 
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and in his manner of setting them on, 
— he was esteemed by the whole college of 
physicians at that time, as more knowmg in 
matters of noses, than any one who hod ever 
taken them in hand. 

Now, Ambrose Pancus convinced my 
&dier, that the true and efficient cause of 
what had engaged so much the attention of 
the world, and upon which Prignitz and 
Scroderus had wasted so much learning and 
fine parts, — was neither tliis nor that; — 
bat that the lengtli and goodness of tlic nose 
was owing simply to the soilness and flac- 
cidity in the nurse^s breast, — as the flatness 
and shortness of puisne noses was to the 
firmness and elastic repulsion of the same 
organ of nutrition in the hale and lively ; — 
which, though happy for the woman, was the 
^ppilning of the child, inasmuch as his nose 
00 6nubb*d, so rebuflTd, so rebated, and 

rcfiigerated thereby, as never to arrive 
ad Tnetuuram suam Icgiiimam ; — but that 
in case of the flaccidity and softness of the 
nuTfle or mother*s breast — by sinking into 
itv quoth Paraeus, as into so much butter, the 
nose was comforted, nourish*d, plunip*d up, 
refresh'd, refbcillatcd, and set a growing for 
ever. 

I have but two. things to observe of Pa- 
rvus ; first. That he proves and explains all 
this with the utmost chastity and decorum 
of exprewon: — for which, may his soul for 
ever rest in peace ! 

And, secondly. That besides the systems 
of Prignitz and Scroderus, which Ambrose 
PiBreus his hypothesis effectually overthrow, 
—it overthrew at the same time the system 
of peace and harmony of our family ; and 
for three days togctlier, not only embroiled 
matters between my father and my mother, 
but tum*d likewise tlie whole house and 
eveiy thing in it, except my uncle Toby, 
quite upside down. 

Such a ridiculous tale of a dispute be- 
tween a man and his wife, never surely in 
any age or country, got vent through the 
k^-hole of a streetrdoor. 

My mother, you must know, ^but I 

have fifty things more necessary to let you 
know first; — ^I have a hundred difficulties 
which I have promised to clear up, and a 



broke in (to-morrow morning) to my undo 
Toby*s (brtifications, and eat up two rations 
and a half of dried grass, tearing up the 
sods with it, whicli faced his horn-work and 

covered way. Trim insists upon being 

tried by a courtrmartial, — tho cow to be 
shot, — Slop to be crucijix^d, — myself to be 
TristranCd^ and at my very baptism made 
a martyr of; — poor unhappy Devils tliat we 
all are ! — I want swaddling : — but there is 
no time to be lost in exclamations, — I have 
left my father lying across his bed, my un- 
cle Toby in his old fringed chair, sitting be- 
side him, and promised I would go back to 
them in half an hour ; and five-and-thirty 
minutes are laps'd already. — Of all the 
perplexities a mortal author was ever seen 
in, — this certainly is the greatest; fur I 
have Hafcn Slawkenbergius^s folio. Sir, to 
finish ; — a dialogue between my fatlier and 
my uncle Toby, upon tlic sohition of Prig- 
nitz, Scroderus, Ambrose Panrus, I^anocra- 
tes, and Grongousier to relate ; — a tale out 
of Slawkenbcrgius to translate ; and all this 
in five minutes less than no time at all. — 
Such a head ! — would to Heaven my ene- 
mies only saw the inside of it 



CHAP. XXXIX. 

There was not any one scene more en- 
tertaining in our fniuily ; — and to do it jus- 
tice in tliis point, — I here put off my cap 
and lay it upon tlic table, close beside my 
ink-horn, on purpose to make my declaration 
to the world concerning tliis one article 
the more solemn, — That I believe, in my 
soul (unless my love and partiality to my 
understanding blinds me) the hand of the 
Supremo Maker and First Designer of ail 
tilings, never made or put a family together 
(in that period at least of it which I have 
sat down to write the story of) — ^where the 
characters of it were castor contrasted witli 
so dramatic a felicity as ours was, for this 
end : or in which the capacities of affording 
such exquisito scenes, and the powers of 
shifting them perpetually from morning to 
night, were lodged and intrusted with so 



thousand distresaea and domestic misadven-; unlimited a confidence, as in the Shandy 

fanes crowduig in upon me thick and three- j Family. 

ibU, ooe upon the neck of another. A cow | Not any uue of Vlveee visa uiqx^ ^\N^>sc^<t 
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I say, in this whimsical tlieatre of ours,— ^ 
than what frequently arose out of this self- 
same chapter of long noses, — especially 
when my father's ima^rination was heated 
with the inquiry, and nothing would serve 
him but to heat my uncle Toby's too. 

My uncle Toby would give my father all 
possible fair play in this attempt ; and witli in- 
finite patience would sit smoking his pipe for 
whole hours together, whilst my father was 
practising upon his head, and trj'ing every 
accessible avenue to drive Prignitz and 
Scroderus's solutions into it 

Whether tlioy were above my uncle To- 
by's reason,— or contrary to it-, — or that his 
brain was like damp tinder, and no spark 
could possibly take hold ; or tliat it was so 
full of saps, mines, blinds, curtains, and such 
military diwiualitications to liLs seeing clearly 
into Prignitz and Scroderus's doctrines, — I 
say not; — let sch<x)lmen, — scullions, — anat- 
omists, and engineers, fight for it among 
tlierasolves. 

'Twas pome misfortune, I make no doubt, 
in this affair, that my father Iiad every word 
of it to translate for the benefit of my imcle 
Tobv, and render out of Slawkenbcrsfius's 
Jjatin, of which, as lie was no groat master, 
his translation w.as not always of the purest, 
— and generally least so where 'twas most 
wanted. Tiiis naturally opened a door to a 
second misf(>rtune; — that in tlic wanner 
paroxysms of his zeal to open my uncle To- 
by's eyes, — ^my father's ideas ran on as much 
ikstcr than the translation, as the translation 

outmoved my uncle Toby's ^neither the 

one or the other added much to the perspicu- 
ity of my fatlier's lecture. 



CHAP. XL. 

The gHl of ratiocination and making syl- 
logisms, — ^I mean in man, — ^fbr in superior 
classes of beings, such as angels and spirits, 
— 'tis all done, may it please your Wor- 
ships, as they tell me, by intuition; — and 
beings inferior, os your Worships all know, 
— syllogize by their noses ; though there is 
an island swimming in tJic sea (though not 
altogether at its ease) whose inhabitants, if 
mjr intelligence deceives me not, ore so 
wtmderfuUy gifted, as to syllogize after the 



same fashion, and ofl-times to make very 

well out too : but that's neither here nor 

there : — 

The giflof doing it as it should be, amongst 
us, or, the greot and principal act of ratioci- 
nation in man, as logicians tell us, is the 
finding out the agreement or disagreement 
of two ideas one with another, by the inter- 
vention of a tliird (called the meduis lermi- 
nus /) just as a man, as liocke well observes, 
by a yard, finds two men's uine-pin-alleys 
to be of the same length, which could not 
be brought together, to measure their equah- 
ty, by juxta-pttsition. 

1 lad the same groat reasoner looked on, as 
my fiither illustmted his systems of noeses, 
and observed my uncle Toby's deportment, — 
what great attention he gave to every word; 
— and as ofl as he took his pipe from bis moutbi 
with what wonderful seriousness he contem- 
plated the longtli of it ! — surveying it trans- 
versely as he held it betwixt his finger and 
his thumb ; — ^then fore-right, — tlienthis \ray, 
and then tliat, in all its pcxssible directions 
and fore-shortenings, — he would have am- 
cluded my uncle Toby had got hold of the 
medius tcrininits, and was syllogizing and 
measuring with it the truth of each hypothe- 
sis of long noses, in order, as my father laid 
them before him. This, by tlie bye, was 
more than my father wanted : — his aim in all 
the pains he was at in these philomj^ic lec- 
tures, — was to enable my uncle Toby not 
to discussj — but comprehend ; — ^to hold the 
grains and scruples of learning,— 4)ot to 

weigh them. -My uncle Toby, as yon 

will read in tlie next chapter, did neither 
the one or the otlier. 



CHAP. XLL 

'Tis a pity, cried my fiither, one winter's 
night after a three hours' painful translation 
of Slawkenbergius, — 'tis a pity, cried my 
father, putting my mother's tliread-paper 
into the book for a mark as he spoke,-— that 
Truth, brotlier Toby, should shut herself up 
in such impregnable fastnesses, and be so 
obstinate as not to surrender herself up some- 
times upon tlic closest siege. — 

Now it happened then, as indeed it had 
often done before, that my uncle Toby^s fan- 
cy, during lUe Unvc of my father's exphuuir 
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Ckn of Prigniti to him, — Shaving nothing to 
■tay it there, had taken a short flight to the 
bowlings-green: — his body might as well 
have taken a turn there too : — so that with 
all the semblance of a deep school-man in- 
tent upon the medius terminus^ — my uncle 
Toby was in fact as ignorant of the whole 
lecture, and all its pro*B and con's, as if my 
ftther had been translating Ilafen Slawkcn- 
bergius from the Latin tongue into the 
Cherokee. But the word siege, like a talis- 
manic power, in my father's metaphor, wafl^ 
ing back my uncle Toby's fancy, quick as 
a note could follow the touch, — ^he open'd 
his ears ; — and my father observing tliat he 
took his pipe out of his mouth, and shuffled 
his chair nearer the table, as with a desire 
to profit,— my fiither with great pleasure be- 
gan his sentence again, changing only the 
plaiiy and dropping tlie metaphor of the 
Mge in it, to keep clear of some dangers 
my fiithor apprehended from it 

rris a pity, said my father, that truth can 
only bo on one side, broUier Toby,^-con- 
■ideiing what ingenuity tlicse learned men 
have all shown in their solutions of noses. 
Can noses be dissolved ! replied my 
uncle Toby. 

— ^My father thrust back liis cliair, rose 
up, — put on his hat, — took four long strides 
to the door, — jerked it open, — tlirust his 
bead half-way out, — shut tlie door again, — 
took no notice of the bad hinge, — returned 
to the table, — ^pluck'd my mother's thread- 
paper out of Slawkenbcrgius's book, — went 
hastily to his bureau, — ^walkcd slowly back, 
— twisted my mother's thread-paper about 
his thumb, — unbutton'd his waistcoat, — 
threw my mother's thread-paper into the fire, 
— ^bit her satin pin-cushion in two, — fill'd 
his mouth with bran,— confounded it : — but 
mark ! — ^the oath of confusion was levell'd 
at my uncle Toby's brain, — which was e'en 
confused enough already ; — ^the curse came 
chargcid only witli tlie bran — the bran, may 
it please your Honors, was no more than 
powder to the ball. 

*Twas well my father's passions lasted 

not long; for so long as they did last, they 

led him a busy life on't; and it is one of 

the most unaccountable problems that ever 

I met with in my observations of human 

nature, that nothing should prove my father's 

mettle so much, or make hia passions go 
O 



pff 80 like gun-powder, as the unexpected 
strokes his science met with from the quaint 
simplicity of my uncle Toby's questions. 

Had ten dozen of hornets stung him 

behind in so many different places all at 
one time, — he could not have exerted more 
mechanical functions in fewer seconds, — 
or started half so much, as with one single 
qiuere of three words unseasonably popping 
hi full upon him in his hobby-horsical career. 

'Twas all one to my uncle Toby; — he 
smoked his pipe on with un\*aried compo- 
sure; his heart never intended offence to 
his brother ; — and as his head could seldom 
find out where the sting of it lay, — ^he al- 
ways gave my father the credit of cooling 

by himself. ^He was five minutes and 

thirty-five seconds about it in the present 
case. 

By all that's good ! said my father, swear- 
ing, as he came to himself, and taking the 
oath out of Emulphus's digest of curses — 
(though, to do my father justice, it was a 
fault, as he told Dr. Slop in the affiiir of 
Emulphus, which he as seldom committed 
as any man upon earth,)^— By all that's 
good and great! brother Toby, said my 
father, if it was not for the aids of pliiloso- 
phy, which befriend one so much as they 
do, — ^you would put a man beside all temper. 
— Why, by the solutions of noses, of which 
I was telling you, I meant, as you might 
have known, had you favored me with one 
grain of attention, the various accounts, 
which learned men of different kinds of 
knowledge have given the world of the 

causes of short and long noses. There 

is no cause but one, replied my uncle Toby, 
— why one man's nose is longer than an- 
other's, but because that God pleases to 
have it sa That is Grangousier's solu- 
tion, said my father. 'Tis he, continued 

my uncle Toby looking up, and not regard- 
ing my father's interruption, who makes 
us all, and frames and puts us together in 
such forms and proportions, and for such 
ends, as is agreeable to his infinite wisdom. 
— ^'Tis a pious account, cried my father, but 
not philosophical ; — tlierc is more religion 
in it tlian sound science. 'Twas no incon- 
sistent part of my uncle Toby's character 
— that he feared God, and reverenced re- 
ligion. — So the momeivl m^ ^«a!cv« ^\!i\^^ 
his remark,— my uncVe ToVj^ l^ ^ ^\»Br 
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tling LiUibuUero with more zeal (though 
more out of tmie) than usuaL — 

What is become of mj wife's thread- 
paper? 



CHAP. XLO. 

No matter ; — as an appendage to seam- 
Btressy, the thread-paper might be of some 
consequence to my mother;— of none to 
my father as a mark in Slawkenbergius. — 
Slawkenbergius, in every page of him, was 
a rich treasure of inexhaustible knowledge 
to my lather ; — ^he could not open him amiss; 
and he Would often say in closing the book, 
That if all the arts and sciences in the world, 
with the books which treated of them, were 
lost,— should the wisdom and policies of 
governments, he would say, through disuse, 
ever happen to be forgot; and all that 
statesmen had wrote or caused to be written, 
upon the strong or the weak sides of courts 
and kingdoms, should they be forgot also, 
^— and Slawkenbergius only left, — there 
would be enough in him in all conscience, 
he would say, to set the world a-going again. 
A treasure, therefore, was he indeed! an 
institute of all that was necessary to be 
known of noses, and every thing else : — at 
matin, noon, and vespers, was Hafen Slaw- 
kenbergius his recreation and delight: 'twas 
for ever in his hands: — ^you would have 



sworn, Sir, it had been a canon's prayer- 
book :-— so worn, so glazed, so contrited and 
attrited was it with fingers and with thumbs 
in all its parts, from one end even unto the 
other. 

I am not such a bigot to Slawkenbergius 

as my father : ^there is a fund in him, 

no doubt! but in my (pinion, the best, I 
don't say the most profitable, but the most 
^musing part of Hofen Slawkenbergius is 
his Tales; — and considering he was a 
German, many of them told not without 
fancy. 

These take up his second book, containiog ^ 
nearly one half of his folio, and are compre- 
hended in ten decades; each decade con- 
taining ten tales. — Philosophy is not built 
upon tales: and therefore *twas. certainly i 
wrong in Slawkenbergius to send them into 
the world by that name I — tliere are a few 
of them in his eighth, ninth, and tenth de- 
cades, which, I own, seem rather playful 
and sportive than speculative; — Imt, in 
general, they are to be looked upon by the 
learned as a detail of so many independent 
facts, all of them turning round, somehow 
or other, upon the main hinges of his subject, 
and collected by him with great fidelity, 
and added to his work as so many illustra- 
tions upon tlie doctrines of noses. 

As we have leisure enough upon our 
hands, — if you give me leave. Madam, PI I 
tell you the ninth tale of his tenth decade. 
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SLAWKENBERGn FABELLA * 

VnpERA quftdam frigidul^ posteriori in 
pnia mexisis Augusti, peregiinus, mulo 
Ibioo colore incidens, manticft a tergo, paucis 
indoaiifli liiniB calceis, braccisque sericis 
coodneifl repleta, Argentoratum iogressus 



Jditi earn percontanti, quum portus in- 
tnret dixit, se apud Nasorum Promontorium 
AdflWy FrancofurtuiD proficisci, et Argen- 
tontam, transitu ad fines Sarmatiae mcnsis 
interYalloi reversurum. 

Miles peregrini in faciem suspexit : 

Di boni, nova forma nasi ! 

At mnltnm mihi profuit, inquit pcregrinus, 
carpum amento extrahens, e quo pependit 
acinaces: Loculo manum inscruit; et magn(i 
cum urbanitatc, pilei parte. anteriorc tactft 
manu sinistra ut cxtendit dextram, militi 
flarinum dedit et processit 



Ddet mihi, ait miles, tympanistam manum 
et valgum alloqtiens, virum adeo urbanum 
vaginam perdidisse : itineravi baud poterit 
nudA acinaci : neque vaginam toto Argen- 

torato, habilem inveniet. ^Nullam un- 

quam habui, respondit peregrinus respiciens 
seque comiter inclinans — hoc more 
gesto, nudam acinacem elevans, mulo lente 
prqgrediente, ut nasum tueri possim. 



* A» Hafea Btawkenbeifiiu de Naiii if extremely 
■eavM, it may not be unaeoeptable to the learned 
realtor to tee the apeeUnen of a few pafea of his origi- 
■al; IwillMakB no reflficUoa upon it, but tbat hJi 



SLAWKENBERGIUS'S TALE. 

It was one cool, refreshing evening, at 
the close of a very sultry day, in the latter 
end of the month of August, when a stran- 
ger, mounted upon a dark mule, with a 
small cloak-bag behind him, containing a 
few shirts, a pair of shoes, and a crimson- 
satin pair of breeches, entered the town of 
•Strasburg. 

He told the sentinel, who questioned him 
as he entered the gates, that he had been 
at the Promontory of Noses, — was going 
on to Frankfort, — and should* be back again 
at Strasburg that day month, in his way 
to the borders of Crim Tartary. 

The sentinel looked up into the stranger's 

face : he never saw such a Nose in his 

life! 

— ^I have made a very good venture of it, 
quoth the stranger ; — so slipping his wrist 
out of tlie loop of a black ribbon, to which 
a short scimitar was hung, he put his hand 
into his pocket, and with great courtesy 
touching the fore-part of his cap with his 
lefl liand, as he extended his right, — he put 
a florin into the scntineFs hand, and passed 
on. • 

It grieves me, said the sentinel, speaking 
to a little dwarfish bandy-legg'd drummer, 
that 80 courteous a soul should have lost 
his scabbard; — he cannot travel without 
one to his scimitar ; and will not be able to 
get a scabbard to fit it in all Strasburg.-^— 
I never had one, replied tlie stranger, look- 
ing back to the sentinel, and putting his 
hand up to his cap as he spoke. — ^I carry it, 
continued he, thus : — ^holding up his naked 



story-telling Latin it much moT« to^t\« \\«k^ \w» 
piiiloiopiiic,— and, \ ihinX^haa TOwe o^ XaVvkvV! V^ W 
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Non immerito, beni|fne peregrine, rcs- 
pondit miles. 

Nihili estimo^ ait ille tympanista, e per- 
gamenft factitius est 

Prout christianus sum, inquit miles, nasus 
ille, ni sexties major sit, meo esset con- 
formis. 

Crepitare audivi, ait tympanista. 

Mehercule ! sanguinam emisit, respondit 
miles. 

Miseret me, inquit tjrmpanista, qui non 
ambo tetigimus ! 

Eodem teroporis pancto, quo hsec res 
argumentata fuit int«r militem et tympan- 
istam, disceptabatur ibidem tubicine et uxore 
suft, qui tunc accesscrunt, et peregrino pne- 
tercunte, restiterunt 

Quantus nasus ! teque longus est, ait tu- 
hicina, ac tuba. 

Et ex eodem metallo, ait tubicen, velut 
stemutamento audias. 

Tantum abest, respondit ilia, quod fistu- 
1am dulcedine vincit 

iEneus est, ait tubicen. 

Nequaquam, respondit uxor. 

Rursum affirmo, ait tubicen, quod encus 
est. 

Rem penitus explorabo; prius, enimdigito 
tangam, ait uxor, quam dormivero. 

Mulus peregrini gradu lento progressus 
est, ut unumquodque verbum oontroversic, 
non tantum inter militem et tympanistam, 
verum ctiam inter tubicinem et uxorem 
ejus, audiret 

Nequaquam, ait ille, in muli collum fnena 
demittens, et manibus ambabus in pectus 
positis (mulo lent^ progrediente) nequa- 
quam, ait ille respiciens, non necesse est nt 
res ifthec dilucidata fbret Minime gen- 
tiiiml mens nasus nunquam tangetur, dum 
•inritns hoe reget artus— Ad quid agendum ? 
ait uxor burgomagistrL 



I 



Peregrinus illi non respondit Votum 

^^j'elmt tunc temporiB sancto NiociBo: quo , , 

^^ct^ in siaum dextrum inaerens, c qQ«i\8aml NidwAaa; vA^O^ teift, b&vin^ mi- 



Bcimitar, his mule moving on slowly all the 
time,— on purpose to defend my nose. 

It is well worth it, gentle stranger, re- 
plied the sentinel. 

'Tis not worth a single stiver, said 

the bandy-legg'd drummer : 'tis a nose 

of parchment 

As I am a true Catholic,— except that it 
is six times as big, — ^*tis a nose, said the 
sentinel, like my own. 

— ^I heard it crackle, said the drummer. 

By dunder, said the sentinel, I saw it 
bleed. 

What a pity, cried the bandy-leggV 
drummer, we did not both touch it ! 

At the very time that this dispute was 
maintaining by the sentinel and the drum- 
mer — was the same point debatuig betwixt 
a trumpeter and a trumpeter's wife, who 
were just then coming up, and had stopp'd 
to see the stranger pass by. 

Benedidiy! ^Wliat a nose! — ^"tis as 

long, said the trumpeter's wife, as a tram- 
pet 

And of the same metal, said the trum- 
peter, as you hear by its sneezing, 

'Tis as sofl as a flute, said she. 

— 'Tis brass, said the trumpeter. 

— 'Tis a pudding's end, said his wife. 

I tell thee again, said the trumpeter, 'Us 
a brazen nose. 

ril know the bottom of it, said the trum- 
peter's wife, for I will touch it with my 
linger before I sleep. 

The stranger's mule moved on at so slow 
a rate, that he heard every word of the 
dispute, not only betwixt the sentinel and 
the drummer, but betwixt the trumpeter 
and the trumpeter's wife. 

No ! said he, dropping his reins upon his 
mule's neck, and laying both his hands upon 
his breast, the one over the other in a saints 
like position (his mule going on easily all 
the time) No ! said he, looking up, — ^I am 
not such a debtor to the world,— slandered 
and disappointed as I have been,— as to 

give it that ccmviction : no! said he, my 

nose shall never be touched whilst Heaven 
gives me strength— To do what? said a 
burgomaster's wife. 

The stranger took no notice of the bingvv 
master's wife; — he was makiiig a vow to 



nter pependit aciiiaces, lento fjrnAu 
it per plateam Argentorati latam 
I diveraorium teinplo ex advcrsum 



gfriniiB molo descendens stabulo in- 
t manticam inferri jiusit ; quft apertft 
dneis sericis femorabilis extractis 
■gento laciniato Utpt^oftavri, his sesc 
itatimqne, acinaci in manu, ad forum 
ilarit 



I ubi peregrinofl csset ingrcesus, uxo- 
licinis obviam cuntem aspicit ; illico 
flectit, metuens ne nasus suus cx- 
tur, atque ad divereoriuni, rc^cssus 
:uit se vestibus; braccas coccincas 
mantles imposuit mulumquc cduci 



oofortnm proficiscor, ait ille, ct Ar- 
item quatuor abhinc hebdomadis rc- 

\ curasti hoc jumentum ? (ait) muli 

inanu dcmulcens — me, manticam- 

sam, plus scxccntis millc pnssibus 

L 



pi via est! rcspondit hospes, nisi 
iim esset negotii. — Enimvcro, ait 
inua, a Naaorum pRmiontorio rcdivi, 
im specioeuBimum, cgrcgiosissimum- 
em unquam quisquam sortitus est, 
vi 

I peregiinuB banc miram rationem 
■0 reddit, hospes et uxor ejus, oculis 
i» peregrini nasum contemplantur 
sr sandoi sanctaaqae omnos, ait bos- 
car» iMUM doodecim maximis in toto 
xxrato major est !-— estne, ait ilia mariti 
m iiifliiBiimiii^ noone est nasoB pr»- 
if 
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crossed his arms with the same solemnity 
with which he crossed them, he took up 
the reins of his bridle with his left hand, 
and putting his right hand into his boBom, 
with his scimitar hanging loosely to the 
wrist of it, he rode on, as slowly as one foot 
of the mule could follow another, through 
the principal streets of Strasburg, till chance 
brought him to the great inn in the market- 
place, over-against the church. 

The moment the stranger alighted, he 
ordered his mule to bo led into the stable, 
and his cloak-bag to be brought in; then 
opening, and taking out of it his crimson- 
satin breeches, with a silver-fringed — (ap- 
pendage to them, which I dare not trans- 
late) — ^he put his breeches, with his fringed 
cod-piece on, and forthwith, with his short 
scimitar in his hand, walked out to the 
grand parade. 

The stranger had just taken three tonu 
upon the ptumie, when he perceived the 
trumpeter's wife at tlie opposite side of it; 
— so tumiilg short, in pain lest his nose 
should be attempted, he instantly went 
back to his inn, — undressed himself, packed 
up his crimson-satin breeches, &c in his 
cloak-bag, and called for his mule. 

I am going forwards, said the stranger, 
for Frankfort — and shall be back at Stras- 
burg this day month. 

I hope, continued the stranger, stroking 
down tho fare of hJH mule with his left 
hand as lie was goin^r to mount it, that you 
have been kind to tliis fuitliful slave of 
mine : — it has carried me and my doak- 
bog, continued he, tapping the mule's back, 
above six hundred leagues. 

Tis a long jonmey, Sir, replied the 

master of the inn, — unless a man has great 

business. ^Tut! tut I said the stranger, 

I have been at the Promontory of Noses ; 
and have got me one of the goodliest and 
jolliest, thank Heaven, that ever fell to a 
single man's lot 

Whilst the stranger was giving this odd 
account of himself, the master of the inn 
and his wife kept both their eyes fixed fidl 

upon the stranger's nose. By Saint R*- 

dagunda, said the inn-keeper's wife to her^ 
self, there is more of it tlian in any dozen 
of the largest noses put together in «S\. 
StiBBburgl la \l no^eai^ ^<^ ^wYscts^era^ 
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Dolus inest, anime mi, ait hospe^— iuuras 
estfiilBus. 

VeruB est, respondit uxor. 

Ez abiete factus est, ait ille, terebinthi- 
num olet — 

CarbuDculus inest, ait uxor. 

Mortuus est nasus, respondit hospes. 
"Vivus est, ait iUa,— et si ipsa vivam, tan- 
gun. 

Votum feci sancto Nicolao, ait peregri- 
nus, nasum meum intactum fore usque ad 
— Quodnam tempus? illico respondit ilia. 



Minime tangetur, inquit ille (manibus in 
pectus compositis) usque ad illam horam 
Quam horam 1 ait ilia Nullam, res- 
pondit peregnnus, donee pervenio ad — 

Quem locum,— obsecro? ait ilia ^Pere- 

grinus nil respondens mulo conscenso dis- 
cessit 



OPINIONS 

her husband in his ear, is it not a noble 
nose? 

*Tis an imposture, my dear, said the m«> 
ter of the inn ; — ^tis a false nose. 

Tis a true nose, said his wife. 

'Tis made of fir-tree, said he; I smdl 
the turpentine. 

Theresa a pimple on it, said she. 

'Tis a dead nose, replied the inn-keeper. 

Tis a live nose ; and if I am alive my- 
self, said the inn-keeper*s wife, I wiQ 
touch it 

I have made a vow to St Nicholas this 
day, said the stranger, that my nose sbaO 

not be touched till , Here the stranger, 

suspending his voice, looked up. ^Till 

when? said she hastily. 

It never shall be touched, said he, clasp- 
ing his hands and bringing them close to 

his breast, till that hour What hourl 

cried the inn-keeper*s wi fe N ever '.— 
never! said the stranger, never till I am 

got For Heaven's «Lke, into what place? 

said she. The stranger rode away 

without saying a word. 
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The stranger had not got half a league 
on his way towards Frankfort, before al] the 
^ 'city of Strasburg was in an uproar about 
his nose. The Compline bells were just 
ringing, to call the Strasburgers to their de- 
votions, and shut up the duties of the day 
in prayer ; — ^no soul in all Strasburg heard 
'em,— the city was like a swarm of bees,— 
men, women, and children, (the Compline 
bells tinkling all the time) flying here and 
there, — ^in at one door and out at another, — 
this way and that way, — ^long wajrs and 
cross ways, — up one street, down another^ 
street, — in at this alley, out at that; didfj 
you see it ? did you see it ? did you aee it? 

O! did you see it? ^who saw it? who 

did see it? for mercy's sake, who saw it? 

Alack-a-day! I was at vespers! — I was 
washing, I was starching, I was scouring, 

I was quilting. God help me ! I ne\'er 

saw it — ^I never touch'd it ! — would I had 
been a sentinel, a bandy-legg'd drummer, a 
trumpeter, a trumpeter's wife, was the gen- 
eral cry and lamentation in every street 
and comer of Strasburg. 

Whilst all this confusion and disorder 
triumphed throughout the great city of 
^8tiwfbarg>^RaB^^ ooratVfiooatiftmm^ ^»a% 
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ly upon his mule, in his way to 
as if he had no concern at all in 

talking^ all the way he rode 

lentences, sometimes to his mule, 
es to himself, — sometimes to his 

my lovely Julia ; — ^nay, I cannot 
thee bite that thistle : — ^that ever 
ted tongue of a rival should have 
! of enjoyment when I was upon 

)f tasting it ! 

rh ! — 'tis nothing but a thistle — 

d it; — ^Uiou shalt have a better 

night 

nish'd from my country, — ^my 

rom thee. 

vil, thou*rt sadly tired with thy 
— Come, get on a little faster, 
lothing in my cloak-bag but two 
crimson-satiu pair of breeches, — 

jed Dear Julia ! 

t why to Frankfort? — is it that 
. hand unfclt, which secretly is 
r me through these meanders and 
3d tracts ? 

imbling ! by Saint Nicholas, every 
by, at this rate, we shall be all 
ctting in— — 

happiness ;^-or am I to be the 



irtune and slander l^lestined to 

forth unconvicted, unheard, 

ich'd ; — if so, why did I not stay at 
, where justice — but I had sworn ! 
>u shalt drink — to St. Nicholas — 
— ^What dost thou prick up thy 
-'tis nothing but a man, &c 
anger rode on communing in this 
rith his mule and Julia, — ^till he 
his inn, where, as soon as he ar- 
alighted; — saw his mule, as he 
sed it, taken good care of, — ^took 
loak-bag, with his crimsonnsatin 
&c. in it, — called for an omelet 
per, went to his bed about twelve 
id in five minutes fell fast asleep, 
about the same hour when the 
. Strasburg being abated for that 
18 Strasburgers had all got quietly 
beds, — but not like the stranger, 
st either of their minds or bodies; 
lab, tike an elf as she was, had 
stranger's nose, and, without re- 
* its bulk, had that night been at 
of slittiiil^ Mad dividing it iojto as 



many noses of different cuts and fashiong, 
as there were heads in Strasburg to hold 
them. The abbess of Quedlingberg, wImh 
with the four great dignitaries of her chap- 
ter, the prioress, the deaness, the sub- 
ehantress, and senior^anoness, had that 
week come to Strasburg, to consult the 
university upon a case of conscience relating 
to their placket-holes, — ^was ill all the nig^t 

The courteous stranger's nose had got 
perched upon the top of the pineal gland of 
her brain, and made such rousing work in 
the fancies of the four great dignitaries of 
her chapter, they could not get a wink of 
sleep the whole night through for it; — 
there was no keeping a limb still amcmgBt 
them : — ^in short, they got up like so man; 
ghosts. 

The penitentiaries of the third order of 
Saint Francis, — the nuns of Mount Calvary, 
— the Pnemonstratenses, — the Clunienses*, 
— the Carthusians, — and all the severer or- 
ders of nuns who lay that night in Uankets 
or hair-cloth, were still in a worse condition 
than the abbess of Quedlingberg ; — by tum- 
bling and tossing, and tossing and tumbling 
from one side of their beds to the other, the 
whole night long ; — the several sisterhoods 
had scratch'd and maul'd themselves all to 
death ; — they got out of their beds almost 
flay'd alive;— every body thought Saint 
Anthony had visited them for probation 
with his fire; — ^they had never once, in 
short, shut their eyes the whole night long 
from vespers to matins. 

The nuns of Saint Ursula acted the 
wisest ; — ^they never attempted to go to bed 
at all. 

The dean of Strasburg, the prebendaries, 
the capitulars and domiciliars (capitularly 
assembled in the morning to consider the 
case of butter'd buns) all wished they had 
followed the nuns of Saint Ursula's ex- 
•ample. 

In the hurry and confusion every thing 
had been in the night before, the bakers had 
all forgot to lay their leaven, — there were 
no butter'd buns to be had for breakfast in 
all Strasburg: — the whole close of the 
cathedral was in one eternal commotion i^- 



* Hafcn Slawkenbcreiuii meamt tlut BcmASaXVca 
nnOB of Cluny, fousuAcd in V^ >f«%t^m>yi CMn^i^^ 
deCluay. 
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such a caujBO of rcstlesmesB and disquietude, 
and such a zealous inquiry into the cause 
of that restlessness, hod never happened in 
Strasburg, since Martin Luther, with his 
doctrines, had turned tlie city upside down. 

If the stranger's nose took this liberty of 
thrusting himself thus into the dishes* of 
religious orders, &c what a carnival did 
his nose make of it in those of the laity ! — 
*tis more than my pen, worn to tlic stump 
as it is, has power to describe; tliough, I 
acknowledge, (cries Slawkenbcrgius, with 
more gaiety of thought than I could have 
exjtected from him) that there is many a 
good simile now subsistiug in the world 
which might give my countrymen some 
idea of it ; but at the close of such a folio as 
this, wrote for their sakcs, and in which I 
have spent the greatest part of my life, — 
though I own to them the simile is in being, 
yet would it not be unreasonable in them to 
expect I should have either time or inclina- 
tion to searcli for it ? Let it suffice to say, 
that tlie riot and disorder it occasioned in 
the Strasburgcrs' fantasies was so general, 
— such an overpowering mastership had it 
got of all the faculties of the Strasburgers' 
minds, — so many strange things, with equal 
confidence on all sides, and with equal 
eloquence in all places, were spoken and 
sworn to concerning it, that turned die 
whole stream of all discourse and wonder 
towards it ; every soul, good and bad, — rich 
and poor, — ^learned and unlearned,— doctor 
and student, — mistress and maid, — gentle 
and simple, — ^nun's flesh and woman's flesh, 
in Strasburg, spent tlieir time in hearing 
tidings about it ;— Kjvcry eye in Strasburg 
languished to see it ; — every finger,— Kjvery 
thumb in Strasburg, — ^burned to touch it 

Now what might add, if any tiling may 
bo thought necessary to add, to so vehement 
a desire, was this, — tliat the sentinel, the 
bandy-legg'd drumuier, tlie trumpeter, the 
trumpeter's wife, the burgomaster's widow, 
the master of the inn, and the master of tlie 
inn's wife, how widely soever they all dif- 
fered every one from another in their tcsti- 



* Mr. Bhandy'i complimentB to orators, — it very 

senublc that Slawkenbcrgius has bcrc changed his 

metaphor,— whidi Im is very guilty of ;— that, as a 

tj-aniUator, Mr. Hhandy has all along done what he 

ffottidto luzke liim auck to it,— but that bcrc 'twas 

Jw/Kttmiine. 



monies and descriptions of the stranger's 
nose, — ^they all agreed together in two 
points, — ^namely, that ho was gone to Frank- 
fort, and would not return to Strasburg till 
that day montli; and secondly, whether his 
nose was true or false, tliat the stranger 
liimself was one of the most perfect parar 
gons of beauty, — ^the finest made man, — 
tlie most genteel ! — the most generous of 
his purse, — the most courteous in his car- 
riage, that had ever entered the gates d 
Strasburg ; — tliat as he rode, with his scimi- 
tar slung loosely to his wrist, through tlie 
streets, — and walked with liis crimson-satin 
breeclies across Uic parade, — Hwas with sa 
sweet an air of careless modesty, and so 
manly withal, — as would have put the 
heart in jeopardy (had his nose not stood in 
his way) of every virgin who had cast her 
eyes upon him. 

I call not upon that heart whicli is a 
stranger to tlie throbs and yearnings of cu- 
riosity, so excited, to justify the abbess of 
Quedlingberg, the prioress, the deancss^ 
and sub-cliantress, for sending at noon-day 
for the trumpeter's wife : slie went through 
the streets of Strasburg with her husband's 
trumi)ct in her hand, — the best apparatus 
the straitness of tlic time would allow her, 
for the illustration of her theory, — she staid 
no longer tlian tliree days. 

The sentinel and the baudy-legg'd dyim- 
mer ! — nothing on this side of old Athens 
could e<jual them ! they read their lectures 
under the city-gates to comers and goers, 
witli all the pomp of a Chrysi[^U8 and a 
Grantor in tlieir porticoes. 

The master of the inn, with his ostler oo 
his lefl hand, read his also in the same 
style, — under the portico or gateway of his 
stable-yard ; — his wife, hers more privately 
in a back room. All flocked to their lec- 
tures; not promiscuously, — ^Imt to tliis or 
that, as is ever the way, as fiiith and credu- 
lity marshall'd tliem. In a word, each Stras- 
burger came crowding for intelligence;— 
and every Strasburgcr liad the intelligence 
he wanted. 

'Tis worth remarking, for the benefit of 
all demonstrators in natural philosophy, &c 
that as soon as the trumpeter's wife had 
finished the abbess of Quedlingbcrg^s pri- 
vate lecture, and Iiad begim to read in pub- 
lic, Nifbich she did upon a stool in the middle 
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of the great parade, — die incommoded the 
other demonstnitors mainly, by gaining in- 
oontinenily the most ftshionable part of the 

city of Strasburg for her auditory. ^But 

when a demonstrator in philosophy (cries 
l&wkenbergius) has a trumpet for an ap- 
paratus, pray what ri\iil in science can 
pfetend to be heard besides him ? 

Whilst the unlearned, through these con- 
duits of intelligence, were all busied in 
getting down to the bottom of the well, 

where T»uth keeps her little court, 

were the learned in their way as busy in 
^""^"g ^^ ^P through the conduits of 
dialect induction; — they concerned them- 
fdves not with facts, — they reasoned. 

Not one profession had thrown more light 
upon this subject than the Faculty, — had 
not all their disputes about it run into the 
affair of wens and cedematous swellings, 
they could not keep clear of them for their 
bloods and souls. — ^The stranger^s nose had 
nothing to do either with wens or oedema^ 
tooB swellings. 

It was demonstrated, however, very satis- 
&ctarily, that such a ponderous mass of 
heterogeneous matter could not be con- 
gested and conglomerated to the nose, 
whilst the infant was f ;t utero, without de- 
stroying the statical balance of the fcBtus, 
and throwing it plump upon its head nine 
months before the time. — 

T he opponents granted the theory ; 
— they denied the consequences. 

And if a suitable provision of veins, arte- 
ries, &C. said they, was not laid in, for the 
due nourishment of such a nose, in the very 
first gtamina and rudiments of its formation, 
before it came into the world (bating the 
case of wens), it could not regularly grow 
and be sustained afterwards. 

This was all answered by a dissertation 
upon nutriment, and the effect which nu- 
triment had in extending the vessels ; and 
in the increase and prolongation of the 
muscular parts of the greatest growth and 
expansion imaginable. — In the triumph of 
which theory, they went so far as to affirm. 
That there was no cause in nature why a 
nose should not grow to the size of the man 
himselC 

The respondents satisfied the world this 
event could never happen to them so long 
aa A man hid but one aUmmch and one pair 

P 



of)lungs: — for the stomach, said they, being 
the only organ destined for the reception 
of food, and turning it into chyle, and the 
lungs the only engine of sanguification, — 
it could possibly work off no more than 
what the appetite brought it: or, admitting 
the possibility of a man*s overloading his 
stomach, nature had set bounds however to 
his lungs,--the engine was of a determined 
size and strength, and could elaborate but 
a certain quantity in a given time ; — ^that 
is, it could produce just as much blood as 
was sufficient for one single man, and no 
more ; so that, if tliere was as much nose 
as man, — ^they proved a mortification must 
necessarily ensue ; and forasmuch as there 
could not be a support for both, that the 
nose must either fkll off from the man, or 
the man inevitably fall off from his nose. 

Nature accommodates herself to these 
emergencies, cried the opponents, — else 
what do you say to the case of a whole 
stomach, — a whole pair of lungs, and but 
halfB. man, when both his legs have been 
unfortunately shot off? 

He dies of a plethora, said they,^^^ 
must spit blood, and in a fortnight or three 
weeks go off in a consumption. 

It happens otherwise, replied the 

opponents. 

It ought not, said they. 

The more curious and intimate inquirers 
after Nature and her doings, though they 
went hand in hand a good way together, 
yet they all divided about the nose at last, 
almost as much as the Faculty itselfl 

They amicably laid it down, that there 
was a just and geometrical arrangement 
and proportion of the several parts of the 
human frame to its several destinations, 
offices, and functions, which could not be 
transgressed but within certain limits; — 
that Nature, though she sported, — she 
sported within a certain circle, — and they 
could not agree about the diameter of it 

The logicians stuck mucli closer to the 
point before them than any of the classes 
of the literati ; — they began and ended with 
the word Nose ; and had it not been for a 
petiiio principii, which one of the ablest of 
them ran his head against in the beginniq|r 
of the combat, the whole controversy had 
been settled at once. 

A nose, argued ibe bg>fiABB^QaxmKK.>^^ 
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without blood,— and not only blood,— Vut 
blood circulating in it to supply the phe- 
nomenon with a succession of drops— (a 
stream being but a quicker succession of 
drops, that is include!, said he.) N ow 
death, continued the logician, being nothing 
but tlie stagnation of the blood, 

I deny the definition : — death is the sepa- 
ration of the soul from the body, said his 

antagonist ^Then we don't agree about 

our weapons, said the logician. Then 

there is an end of the dispute, replied the 
antagonist 

The civilians were still more concise: 
what they ofibred being more in the nature 
of a decree — than a dispute. 

Such a monstrous nose, said they, had it 
been a true nose, could not possibly have 
been suffered in civil society; — and if false, 
to impose upon society with such false signs 
and tokens, was a still greater violation of 
its rights, and must have had still less 
mercy shown it 

The only objection to this was, that if it 
proved any tiling, it proved the stranger's 
nose was neitlier true nor false. 

This lefl room for the controversy to go 
on. It was maintained by the advocates of 
the ecclesiastical court, that there was no- 
thing to inhibit a decree, since the stranger 
ex mero motu had confessed he had been 
at the Promontory of Noses, and had got 

one of the goodliest, &c. &c. ^To this 

it was answered. It was impossible there 
should be such a place as the Promontory 
of Noses, and the learned be ignorant where 
it lay. The commissary of the Bishop of 
Strasburg undertook the advocates' part, 
explained this matter in a treatise upon 
proverbial phrases, showing them, that the 
Promontory of Noses was a mere allegoric 
expression, importing no more than tliat 
nature hod given him a long nose: in proof 
of which, with great learning, he cited the 
underwritten authories,* which had decided 
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Parre Barne Jw in d. L. Provincial. Conititut.de con- 
jee, vid. Vol. Lib. 4. Titul. 1. n. 7. qua etiam in re j 
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the point incontestably, had it not appeared 
that a dispute about some franchises of dean 
and chapter-lands, had been determined by 
it nineteen years before. 

It happened, — I must not say unluckily 
for Truth, because tliey were giving her a 
lifl another way in so doing, that tlie two 
universities of Strasburg, — the Lutheran, 
founded in the year 151)8, by Jacobus S^J^- 
mius, counsellor of the senate, — and the 
Popish, founded by Leopold, archduke of 
Austria, were, during all this time, employ- 
ing the whole depth of their knowledge 
(except just what the affair of the abbc» 
of Quedlingbcrg's placket-holes required) 
— in determining the point of Martin Lu- 
ther's damnation. 

The Popish doctors had undertaken to 
demonstrate, a priori, that ftom the neces- 
sary influence of the planets on the t\^'cnty- 
second day of October, 1483, — when the 
moon was in the twelfUi house, Jupiter, 
Mars, and Venus in the third ; the Suu Sat- 
urn, and Mercury, all got together in the 
fourth ; — that he must in coarse, and una- 
voidably, be a damn'd man; and that his 
doctrines, by a direct corollary, must be 
damn'd doctrines too. 

By inspection into his horoscope, where 
five planets were in coition all at once with 
Scorpio* (in reading this, my father would 
always shake his head) in the ninth house, 
which the Arabians allotted to religion, — ^it 
appeared that Martin Luther did not care 
one stiver about the matter:— 4uid that, 
from the horoscope directed to the conjunc- 
tion of Mars — they made it plain likewise 
he must die cursing and blaspheming; — 
with the blast of which his soul (being 

Scrip. Ar;rcntoraton8. de Antiq. Ecc. in Epiac. ArchiT. 
fid. coll. per Von Jarobum Kninnhoven Folio Arfeat. 
1(k<1. pnecip. ad fincm. Quibnt add. Bebuflf in L. ok- 
venire de Bignif. Nom. ft. fol. & de jure Gent, k, Ci?iL 
de protib. alinea fend, per foilera, tett. Joha. Luxioi 
in prolc^om. quern vclim videav, de Analy. Cap. 1. 2, 
3. Vid. Idea. 

* Hrc miro, imtif^ue borrenda. Planetarumcoitio 
Bub Scorpio Astcrismo in nona co*Ii atatione, quam 
Arabes reliirioni dcputabanteflicit Jforfiaum ZvlAerva 
Hacrilenfium hereticnm, Chriiitiane rcligionis boatiB 
acorrimnm atque prophnnum, ex horoacopi dtrectioM 
ad Martia coitum, roIifposioiiimnB obiit, ^ns Anina 
■celcdtimima ad infernos navigat,-4^b Alecto, Tin- 
pbone k, Meirara flngellii if^neia cnieiau periaatiir. 

Liicaa GanrieuB in Tractatu aatrolofico de p^^ 

teritia multonim bominum accideaUbuBpn-geiiiiani 
exaBunmXii. 
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•teepM in gwli) sailed before the wind in 
the lake of hell-fire 

The little objection of tlie Lutheran doc- 
tors to this, was, that it must certainly be 
the soul of another man, born October 22, 
^63, which was forced to sail down before 
the wind in that manner, — inasmuch as it 
appeared from the register of Islaben, in the 
ooanty of Mansfelt, that Luther was not 
bom in the year 1483, but in 84 ; and not 
on the 22d day of October, but on the lOtli 
of November, the eve of Martinmas-day, 
from whence he had tlie name of Martin.. 

[ ^I must break oflT my translation for 

& moment ; for, if I did not, I know I should 
no more be able to shut my eyes in bed, than 
the abbess of Qucdlingberg. — It is to tell 
the reader, that my father never read tliis 
passage of Slawkenbergius to my uncle 
Toby, but with triumph, — not over my un- 
cle Toby, for he never opposed him in it, — 
but over the whole world. 

Now you see, brother Toby, he would 
say, looking up, " tliat Christian names arc 
" not such indifferent things ;" — liod Luther 
here been called by any other name but 
Martin, he would have been domn'd to all 
eternity ; — not that I look upon Martin, he 
would add, as a good name, — far from it, — 
'tis flomething better than a neutral, and 
but a little ; — ^yet, little as it is, you see it 
was of some service to him. 

My fiitlier knew the weakness of this 
prop to his hypothesis, as well as the best 
logician could show him, — ^yet so strange 
is the weakness of man at the same time, 
as it fell in his way, he could not for his life 
but make use of it; and it was certainly for 
this reason that though there are many sto- 
ries in Hafen Slawkcnbergius's Decades 
full as entertaining as this I am translating, 
yet there is not one amongst them which 
my fiLther read over with half the delight ; 
^it flattered two of his strangest hypotlieses 
together, — ^his Names and his Noses, — I 
will be bold to lay, he might have read all 
the books in the Alexandrian Library, had 
not fate taken other care of them, and not 
have met with a book or passage in one, 
which hit two such nails as these upon the 
head at one stroke.] 

The two muversities of Strasburg were 
faaid tagging at this affiur of Luther's navi- 
gation. The ^holestant docfoiv had demon- 



strated, tliat he had not sailed right before 
the wind, as tlie Popish doctors had pretend- 
ed ; and as every one knew there was no 
sailing full in the teeth of it, — ^they were 
going to settle, in case he had sailed, how 
many points he was off; whether Martin had 
doubled the Cape, or had fallen upon a lee- 
shore ; and no doubt, as it was an inquiry of 
much edification, at least to those who un- 
derstood this sort of navigation, they had 
gone on with it in spite of the size of the 
stranger's nose, had not the size of the 
stranger's nose drawn off the attention of 
the world from what they were about : — ^it 
was their business to follow. 

The abbess of Quedlingberg and her four 
dignitaries were no stop ; for the enormity 
of tlic stranger's nose running full ojs much 
in their fiincies as tlieir case of conscience, 
— the affair of their placket-holes kept cold : 
in a word, the printers were ordered to 
distribute their types:— all controversies 
dropp'd. 

'Twas a square cap with a silver tassel 
upon the crown of it — to a nut-shell, — ^to 
have guessed on which side of tlie nose the 
two universities would split. 

'Tis above reason, cried tlie doctors on 
one side. 
'Tis below reason, cried the others. 
'Tis faith, cried one. 
'Tis a fiddle-stick, said the other. 
'Tis possible, cried the one. 
'Tis impossible, said the other. 
God's power is infinite, cried the Nosari- 
ans; he csm do any tiling. 

He can do nothing, replied the Antinosar 
rians, which implies contradictions. 

He can make matter think, said the No- 
sarians. 

As certainly as you can make a velvet 
cap out of a sow's ear, replied the Antino- 
sa rians. 

He cannot make two and two five, replied 

the Popish doctors. 'Tis false, said the 

other opponents. 

Infinite power is infinite power, said the 
doctors who maintained the reality of the 
nose. — It extends only to all possible things, 
replied the Lutherans. 

By God in Heaven, cried the Popish doc- 
tors, he can make a nose, if he thinks fit, as 
big as the steeple ot ^\jm^t^. 
Now the steeple of atiaR\sat\^>Dfe\Tv^^'^ 
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biggest and the tallest church-steeple to be 
seen in the whole world, the Antinosarians 
denied that a nose of 575 geometrical feet in 
length, could be worn, at least by a middle- 
sizM man. — The Popish doctors swore it 
could: — ^the Lutheran doctors said No; — it 
could not 

This at once started a new dispute, which 
they pursued a great way, upon the extent 
and limitation of the moral and natural at- 
tributes of God. — That controversy led them 
naturally into Thomas Aquinas ; and Thomas 
Aquinas to the DeviL 

The stranger's nose was no more heard 
of in the dispute ; — it just served as a frigate, 
to launch Uicm into tlie gulf of school di- 
vinity, — and then they all sailed before the 
wind. 

Heat is in proportion to tlie want of true 
knowledge. 

The controversy about the attributes, &c. 
instead of cooling, on the contrary had in- 
flamed the Strasburgers' imaginations to a 
most inordinate degree. — The less they un- 
derstood of the matter, the greater was their 
wonder about it ; — they were left in all the 
distresses of desire unsatisfied, — saw their 
doctors, the Parchmentarians^ the Brassa- 
rians, the Turpentarians, on one side, — 
the Popish doctors on tlie other, like Pan- 
tagruel and his companions in quest of the 
oracle of the bottle, all embarked out of 
sight 

^The poor Strasburgers left upon the 

beach! 

What was to be done ! — No delay ; 

— ^the uproar increased,— every one in dis- 
order, — ^the city-gates set open. 

Unfortunate Strasburgers ! was tliere in 
the store-house of nature, — was there in the 
lumber-rooms of learning,-*wa8 there in 
the great anenal of chance, one single en- 
gine left undrawn forth to torture your cu- 
rioeities, and stretch your desires, which 
was not pointed by the hand of Fate to play 
upon your hearts 1 — ^I dip not my pen into 
my ink to excuse the surrender of yourselves, 
— ^*ti8 to write your panegyric. Show me a 
city 80 macerated with expectation, — ^who 
neither eat, or drank, or slept, or prayed, or 
hearkened to the calls either of religion or 
nature, for seven-and-twenty days together, 
^ho could have held out one day koger! 



On the twenty-eighth the courteous stran- 
ger had promised to return to Strasburg. 

Seven thousand coaches (Slawkenbergius 
must certainly have made some mistake in 
bis numerical cliaracters) 7000 coaches, — 
15,000 single-horse chairs, — ^20,000 wag- 
ons, crowded as full as they could all hdd 
with senators, counsellors, syndics, — be- 
guines, widows, wives, virgins, canons, con- 
cubines, all in tlieir coaches : — The abbess 
of Quedlingberg, with the prioress, the 
deaness, and subchantress, leading the pio> 
cession in one coach, and the dean of Stra» 
burg, with the four great dignitaries of his 
chapter, on her left hand, — the rest follow- 
ing higglety-pigglety as they could ; some 
on horseback, — some on foot, — some led, 
some driven, some down the Rhine, — some 
this way, — some that, — all set out at sun- 
rise to meet tlie courteous stranger on the 
road. 

Haste we now towards the catastrophe 
of my tale, — I say catastrophe (cries Slaw- 
kenbergius) inasmuch as a tale, with parts 
rightly disposed, not only rcjoiceth (gaudet) 
in the Catastrophe and Peripeilia of a 
DRAMA, but rejoiceth moreover in all the 
essential and integrant parts of it ; — it has 
its Protasis^ Epitasis, Catastasis^ its Ca- 
tastrophe, or Peripeilia, growing one out 
of the other in it, in the order Aristotle first 
planted them, — without which a tale had 
better never be told at all, says Slawken- 
bergius, but be kept to a man*8 self. 

In all my ten tales, in all my ten decades, 
have I, Slawkenbergius, tied down every 
tale of them as tightly to this rale, as I have 
done this of the stranger and his nose. 

— From his first parley with the sentinel, 
to his leaving the city of Strasburg, after 
pulling ofl^his crimson-satin pair of breeches^ 
is the Protasis or first entrance,— -where 
the characters of the Persoiut Dramaiu 
are just touched in, and the subject slightly 
begun. 

The Epiiasis^ wherein theactioa is more 
ftilly entered upon and heightened, till it 
arrives at its state or hei^^t, called the 
CatoMtasis^ and which usuaUy takes ap the 
2nd and 3d act, is included within that busy 
period of my tale, betwixt the first nightVi 
uproar about the nose, to the conclusion of 
the trumpeter*8 wife's lectoreB upon it a 
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tlie middle of the grand parade ; and from 
the first embarking of the learned in t}ic 
dispute, — ^to the doctors* finally sailing away, 
and leaving the Strasburgers upon tlie beach 
in distress, is the Catastasis, or the ripen- 
ing of the incidents and passions for their 
bursting fortli in the fifUi act 

This commences with the setting out of 
the Strasburgers on the Frankfort road, and 
tenninates in unwinding the labyrinth and 
bringing the hero out of a state of agita- 
tioa (as Aristotle calls it) to a state of rest 
and quietness. 

This, says Hafen Slawkcnbergius, con- 
Btitales the Catastrophe or Peripeitia of 
mj tale ;— and that is the part of it I am 
going to rebite. 

We left the stranger behind the curtain 
asleep : — he enters now upon the stage. 

— What dost thou prick up thy ears at? 
— ^'tis nothing but a man upon a horse ; was 
the last word the stranger uttered to his 
mule. It was not proper then to tell the 
reader that the mule took his mastcr*s word 
for it ; and without any more ifs or ands^ 
let tlie traveller and his horse pass by. 

The traveller was hastening with all 
diligence to get to Strasburg that night 
What a fool am I, said the traveller to him- 
self, when he had rode about a league far- 
ther, to think of getting into Strasburg this 
night ! — Strasburg ! — ^the great Strasburg ! 
^-Strasburg, the capital of all Alsatia! Stras- 
burg, an imperial city ! Strasburg, a sove- 
reign state ! Strasburg, garrisoned with five 
thousand of the best troops in all the world! 
— ^Alas ! if I was at the gates of Strasburg 
this moment, I could not gain admittance 
into it for a ducat, — nay, a ducat and a half; 
^"tia too much, — better go back to the last 
inn I have passed, — ^thau lie I know not 
where^— or give I know not what The 
traveller, as he made these reflections in 
hk mind, turned his horse's head about, 
and tbree minutes after the stranger had 
been oondacted into hia chamber, he arrived 
at the same inn. 

W e have bacon in the house, said 
the hoet, and bread ;— and till eleven o'clock 
tfak night had three egga in it; — but a 
atnnger, who arrived an hour ago, has had 
diem dreiMd into an omelet, and we have 
Bothinffw*" 

Ak»! aaid the tnveUer, haraawd as I 



an», I want nothing but a bed. ^I have 

one as &A\ as is in Alsatia, said the host 

— The stranger, continued he, should 
have slept in it, for His my best bed, but 

upon the score of his nose. He has got 

a dcfluxion, said the traveller. ^Not that 

j I know cried the host — But His a camp-bed, 
land Jacinta, said he, looking towards the 
, maid, imagined there was not room in it to 
turn his nose in. ^Why so, cried the trav- 
eller, starting back. It is so long a noae, 

replied the host. ^The traveller fixed his 

eyes upon Jacinta, then upon the ground, 
— kneeled upon his rigtit knee, had just got 

his hand laid upon his breast Trifle not 

with my anxiety, said he, rising up again. 

^'Tis no trifle, said Jacinta, 'tis the most 

glorious nose! ^The traveller fell upon 

his knee again, — laid his hand upon his 
breast, — then, said he, looking up to heaven, 
thou hast conducted me to the end of my 
pilgrimage, — 'Tis Diego. 

The traveller was tlie brother of Julia, 
so often invoked that night by tlie stranger 
as he rode from Strasburg upon his mule ; 
and was come, on her part in quest of him. 
He had accompanied his sister from Valladolid 
across the Pyrcnncaii mountains through 
France, and had many an entangled skein 
to wind ofl* in pursuit of him, through the 
many meanders and abrupt turnings of a 
lover's thorny tracks. 

Julia had sunk under it — and had 

not been able to get a step farther than to 
Lyons, where, with tlie many dis(|uietude8 
of a tender heart, which all talk of, — but 
fow feel, — sliesicken'd, but had just strength 
to write a letter to Diego ; and having con- 
jured her brother never to see her face till 
he had found him out and put tlie letter into 
his hands, Julia took to her bed. 

Fernandez (for that was her brother's 
name) — tliough the camp-bod was as soft as 
any one in Alsace, yet he could not shut 
his eyes in it — ^As soon as it was day, he 
rose ; and hearing Diego was risen too, he 
entered his chamber and discharged hia 
sister's commission. 

The letter was as follows: 
<«Seig. DiBoo, 

** Whether my suspicions of your noM 
" were justly excited or not, — 'tis not now 
** to inquire *, — it is enougVi \ \ia.n^ tl^\. \ail 
" firmnesB to pul thenv \o fu^^x Vro^* 
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^ How could I know so little of myself, 
'*when I sent my duenna to forbid your 
" coming more under my lattice 1 or how 
"could I know so little of you, Diego, as to 
" imagine you would have staid one day in 
" Valladolid to have given ease to my doubts? 
" — Was I to be abandoned, Diego, because 
" I was deceived ? or was it kind to take 
**me at my word, whether my suspicions 
'* were just or no, and leave me, as you did, 
"a prey to much uncertainty and sorrow J 

" In what manner Julia has resented this, 
«» — jjciy brother, when he puts this letter 
into your hands, will tell you; he will 
tell you in how few moments she repented 
" of the rash message she had sent you, — 
" in what frantic haste she flew to her lat- 
" tice, and how many days and nights to- 
"gether she leaned immovably upon her 
"elbow, looking through it towards the 
" way which Diego was wont to come. 

"He will tell you, when she heard of 
" your departure, — how her spirits deserted 
"her, how her heart sicken'd, — how pite- 
" ously she mourned, — how low she hung 
"her head. O Diego! how many weary 
" steps has my brother's pity led me by the 
" hand languishing to trace out yours ! how 
" far has desire carried me beyond strength ! 
" — and how oft have 1 fiiinted by the way, 
" and sunk into his arms, with only power 
" to cry out, — O my Diego ! 

" If the gentleness of your carriage has 
"not belied your heart, you will fly to me 
" almost as fast as you fled from me : — ^haste 
"as you will, — ^you will arrive but to see 
" me expire. — 'Tis a bitter draught, Diego; 
" but oh I 'tis embittered still more by dying 



(t 



un- 



.'»» 



She could proceed no farther. 

Slawkenbergius supposes the word in- 
tended was unconvinced; but her strength 
would not enable her to finish her letter. 

The heart of the courteous Diego over- 
flowed as he read the letter : — ^he ordered 
his mule forthwith and Fernandez's horse 
to be saddled ; and as no vent in prose is 
equal to that of poetry in such conflicts, 
chance, which «8 often directs us to 
remedies as to diseases, having thrown a 
piece of charcoal into the window, — ^Diego 
availed himself of it; and, whilst the ostler 
tt^as getting ready hiB mule, he eaaed his 
oundaguinst the will as follows: 



ODE. 

Harsh and untuneful are the notes of love 
Unless my Julia strikes the key, 

Her hand alone can touch the parU 
Whose dulcet move- 
ment charms the heart, 

And governs all the man with sympa- 
thetic sway. 

2d. 

O Julia ! 

The lines were very natural, — ^fbr they 
were nothing at all to the purpose, sayi 
Slawkenbergius, and 'tis a pity there were 
no more of them ; but whether it was that 
Seig. Diego was slow in composing verses, 
— or the ostler quick in saddling mules, — is 
not averred; certain it was, that Diego*8 
mule and Fernandez's horse were ready at 
the door of the inn before Diego was ready 
for his second stanza ; so, witliout staying 
to finish his ode, they both mounted, sallied 
tbrtli, passed the Rhine, traversed Alsace, 
shaped their course towards Lyons, and, 
before the Strasburgers and the abbess of 
Quedlingbcrg had set out on tlioir caval- 
cade, had Fernandez, Diego, and his Julia, 
crossed the Pyrennean mountains, and got 
sate to Valladolid. 

'Tib needless to inform the geographical 
reader, that, when Diego was in Spain, it 
was not possible to meet the courteous 
stranger in the Frankfort road ; it is enough 
to say, that of all restless desires, curiosity 
being the strongest, — the Strasburgers felt 
the full force of it ; and that for three days 
and nights they were tossed to and fro in 
the Frankfurt road, with the tempestuous 
fiiry of this passion, before they could sub- 
mit to return home ; — when, alas! an event 
was prepared for them, of all otliers, the 
most grievous that could befisdl a free people. 

As this revolution of the Strasburgers' 
afiairs is often spoken of, and little under- 
stood, I will, in ten words, says Slawken- 
bergius, give the world an explanation of it, 
and with it put an end to my tale. 

Every body knows of the grand system 
of Universal Monarchy, wrote by order of 
Mon. Colbert, and put in manuscript into 
the hands of Louis the Fourteenth, in the 
year 1664. 

'Tis 88 well known, that one bimncfa oot 
^qI muiy ^ UttX vnntem wu the gettm; 
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po88eflBion of Strasborg, to favor on entrance 
at all times into Suabia, in order to disturb 
the quiet of Germany; — and that, in conse- 
quence of this plan, Strasburg unhappily fell 
at length into their hands. 

It is the lot of a few to trace out the true 
springs of this and such like revolutions ; 
— the vulgar look too high for them, — 
statesmen look too low ; — Truth (for once) 
lies in the middle. 

What a fatal thing is the popular pride 
of a free city! cries one historian. — The 
Stnsbiirgers deemed it a diminution of 
their freedom to receive an imperial gar- 
rison, — so fell a prey to a French one. 

The fiUe, says another of the Strasburg- 
ers» may be a warning to all free people 
to save their money. — They anticipated 
theii revenues, — brought themselves under 
taxes, exhausted their strength, and, in the 
end, became so weak a people, they had not 
strength to keep their gates shut ; and, so 
the French pushed them open ! 

Alas! alls! cries Slawkcnbergius, 'twas 
not the French, — 'twas curiosity pushed 
them open. — The French, indeed, who are 
ever upcHi the catch, when they saw the 
Strasburgers, men, women, and children, 
all marched out to follow the stranger's 
nose, — each man followed his own, and 
marched in. 

Trade and numufactures have decayed 
and gradually grown down ever since, — 
bat not from any cause which commercial 
beads have assigned ; for it is owing to this 
only, that Noses have ever so run in their 
heads, that the Strasburgers could not follow 
their business. 

Alas ! alas ! cries Slawkenbergius, making 
an exclamation, — it is not the first, — and I 
fear will not be the last fortress that has 
been either won— or lost by Noses, 

TBB BVD OF SLAWKENBEaonis's TALE. 



CHAP. I. 

With all this learning upon Noses run- 
ning perpetually in my Other's fancy, — 
with 10 many fiimily prejudices, — and ten 
deoadee of such tales running on for ever 
■kng with diem, — bow was it possible with 
■Kb cirpiiBttv — mw it a tnw nose ?— that 



a ][nan with such exquisite feelings as my 
father had, could bear the shock at all be* 
low stairs, — or indeed above stairs, in any 
other posture but the very posture I have 
described ? 

Throw yourself dowTi upon the bed 

a dozen times, — taking care only to place a 
looking-glass first in a chair on one side of 
it before you do it — But was the stranger's 
nose a true nose, or was it a false onel 

To tell that beforehand. Madam, would 
be to do injury to one of the best tales in the 
Christian world ; and tliat is the tenth of the 
tenth decade, which immediately follows 
this. 

This tale, cried Slawkenbergius, some- 
what exultingly, has been reserved by me for 
the concluding tale of my whole work; know- 
ing right well, that when I shall have told 
it, and my reader shall have read it through, 
— 'twould be even high time for both of us 
to shut up the book ; inasmuch, continues 
Slawkenbergius, as I know of no talc which 
could possibly ever go down after it 

— ^'Tis a tale indeed ! 

This sets out with the first interview in 
the inn at Lyons, when Fernandez left the 
courteous stranger and his sister Julia 
alone in her chamber, and is overwritten 

THE IMTRICACIES 

OP 
DIEOO AND JULIA. 

Heavens! thou art a strange creature, 
Slawkenbergius! w^hat a whimsical view of 
the involutions of the heart of woman hast 
thou opened ! how this can ever be trans- 
lated, and yet if tliis specimen of Slawken- 
bergius's tales, and the exquisiteness of his 
moral, should please the world, — ^translated 
shall a couple of volumes be. — ^Else, how 
this can ever be translated into good Eng- 
lish, I have no sort of conception. — ^There 
seems, in some passages, to want a sixth 
sense to do it rightly. — What can he mean 
by the lambent pupilability of slow, low, 
dry chat, five notes below the natural 
tone, — which you know. Madam, is little 
more than a whisper ? The moment I pro- 
nounced the words, I could perceive an at- 
tempt towards a vibration in the strings 
about the region of the YieMl.— -^tVi^Xswax 
made no acknoY/\edgnie!si\«— ^Vikk?^ ^i^«^ 
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no good understandiDg betwixt -em : — I felt 
as if I understood it. — I had no ideas. — The 
movement could not be without cause. — 
I'm lost — ^I can make nothing of it, — un- 
less, may it please your Worships, the 
voice, in that case being little more than a 
whisper, unavoidably forces the eyes to ap- 
proach not only within six inches of each 
other, — but to look into the pupils. — Is not 
that dangerous ? — But it can*t be avoided ; 
— for to look up to tlie ceiling, in that case 
the two chins unavoidably meet ; — and, to 
look down into each othcr*s lap, the fore- 
heads come into immediate contact, which 
at once puts an end to the conference, — ^I 
mean to the sentimental part of it — What 
18 left, Madam, is not worth stooping for. 



CHAP. II. 

My fatlier lay stretched across the bed 
as still as if the hand of death had pushed 
him down, for a full hour and a half before 
he began to play upon tlie floor with the 
toe of that foot which hung over the bed- 
side. My uncle Toby's heart was a pound 
lighter for it — In a few moments, his left 
hand, the knuckles of which had all the 
time reclined upon tlic handle of the cham- 
ber-pot, came to its feeling ; — he thrust it a 
little more within the \'alance, — drew up 
his hand, when he had done, into his bosom, 
— gave a hem ! My good uncle Toby, with 
infinite pleasure, answered it ; and full 
gladly would have ingrafted a sentence of 
consolation upon the opening it aflbrded: 
but having no taIent^(, as I said, that way, 
and fearing, moreover, that he might set 
out with something which might make a 
bad matter worse, he contented himself 
with resting liis chin placidly upon the cross 
of his cnitch. 

Now, whether the compression shortened 
my uncle Toby's face into a more pleasurable 
oval,— or that the philanthropy of his heart, 
in seeing his brother beginning to emerge 
out of the sea of his afflictions, had braced 
up his muscles, — so that the compression 
upon his chin only doubled the benignity 
which was there before, is not hard to de- 
cide. — My fkther, in turning his eyes, was 



his face, as melted down tJie BullcnnesB of 
his grief in a moment 
He broke silence as follows :^- 



CHAP. III. 

Did ever man, brother Toby, cried my 
father, raising himself upon his elbow, and 
turning himself round to the opposite side 
of the bed, where my uncle Toby was sit- 
ting in his old fringed chair, with his chin 
resting upon his crutch, — did ever a poor 
unfortunate man, brother Toby, cried my 

father, receive so many lashes? ^The 

most I ever saw given, quoth my uncle 
Toby (ringing the bell at the bed's head 
for Trim) was to a grenadier, I think, in 
Mackay's regiment 

^Had my uncle Toby shot a bullet 

through my fiither's heart, he could not 
have fallen down with his nose upoo the 
quilt more suddenly. 

Bless me ! said my uncle Toby. 



CHAP. IV. 

Was it Mackay's regiment, quoth my 
uncle Toby, where the poor grenadier was 
so unmercifully whipp'd at Bruges, aboat 

the ducats? O Christ ! he was innocent! 

cried Trim, with a deep sigh.-*And he wu 
whipp'd, may it please your Honor, almoit 
to Death's door. — They had better have 
shot him outright, as he begg'd, and he had 
gone directly to Heaven ; for he was as in- 
nocent as your Honor. ^I thank thee^ 

Trim, quoth my uncle Toby. 1 never 

think of his, continued Trim, and my poor 
brother Tom's misfortunes, for we were all 
three school-fellows, but I cry like a coward. 

^Tears are no proof of cowardice, Trim. 

— ^1 drop them ofl^times myself, cried my 

uncle Toby. 1 know your Honor does, 

replied Trim, and so am not ashamed of it 
myself. — But to think, may it ploaae your 
Honor, oontinued Trim, a tear stealing 
into the comer of his eye as he spoke,^ — to 
think of two virtuous lads with hearts is 
wann in their bodies, and as honest as God 



struck with such a gleam of son-slune in\cou\diDske \toai— the childran of hooeil 
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people, going fiirth with gallant spirits to 
seek their fortunes in the world, — and fall 
into such evils ! — ^poor Tom ! to be tortured 
upon a rack for nothing — but marrying a 
Jew*8 widow who sold sausages! — honest 
Dick JchDBcm*8 soul to be scourged out of 
his body, for the ducats another man put 
into his knapsack ! — O ! — these are misfor- 
tonefli cried Trim, — pulling out his hand- 
kerchiefi — these are misfortunes, may it 
pleaM your Honor, worth lying down and 
ayin^ over. 

—My &ther could not help blushing. 

Twould be a pity, Trim, quoth my uncle 
Toby, thou shouldst ever feel sorrow of thy 
own ; — thou feelest it so tenderly for others. 
— ^Alack-a-day, replied the corporal bright^ 
exung up his face, — ^your Honor knows I 
have neither wife or child ; — I can have no 
sorrows in this world.^— My father could 

not help smiling. ^As few as any man. 

Trim, replied my uncle Toby ; nor can I see 
how a fellow of thy light heart can suffer, 
but from the distress of poverty in thy old 
tge, when thou art passed all services, 

Trim, — and hast outlived tliy friends. 

An' please your Honor, never fear, replied 
Trim, cheerly. B ut I would have thee 
never fear. Trim, replied my uncle Toby ; 
and therefore, continued my uncle Toby, 
throwing down his crutch, and getting up 
upon his legs as he uttered the word there- 
fifre^ — ^in recompense. Trim, of thy long 
fidelity to me, and that goodness of thy 
heart I have had such proofs o£, — whilst thy 
master is worth a shilling, — ^thou shalt 
never ask elsewhere, Trim, for a penny. 
T rim attempted to thank my uncle 
Toby, — but had not power ; — ^tears trickled 
down his cheeks faster than ho could wipe 
them off — he laid his hands upon his breast, 
— made a bow to the ground, and shut the 
door. 

^I have left Trim my bowling-green, 

cried my unde Toby. — My father smiled. 
— ^I have left him, moreover, a pension, 

cantinned my uncle Toby. ^My father 

kx>kad grave. 



CHAP. V. 

Is this a fit time, said my father to him- 
ibK to talk of penakmB tsAgrenadien ? 



CHAP. VI. 



Whkn my uncle Toby first mentkmed 
the grenadier, my father, I said, fell down 
with his nose flat to the quilt, and as sud- 
denly as if my uncle Toby had shot him ; 
but it was not added that every other limb 
and member of my &ther instantly relapsed, 
with his nose, into the same precise atti- 
tude in which he lay first described ; so that 
when Corporal Trim left the room, and my 
father found himself disposed to rise off 
the bed, — ^iie had all the little jMreparatoiy 
movements to run over again before he 
could do it — ^Attitudes are nothing, Madam, 
— *tis the transition from one attitude to 
another, — like the preparation and resolu- 
tion of the discord into harmony, which is 
all in all. 

For which reason, my father played the 
same jig over again with his toe upon the 
floor, — pushed the chamber-pot still a little 
fiuther within the \'a]ance, — gave a hem, 
— raised himself up upon his elbow, — and 
was just beginning to address himself to 
my uncle Toby, — when, recollecting the 
unsuccessfulnesB of his first efibrt in that 
attitude, — he got upon his legs, and in 
making the third turn across the room, ho 
stopped short before my uncle Toby ; and 
laying the three first fingers of his right 
hand in the palm of his left, and stooping a 
little, he addressed himself to my uncle 
Toby as follows : — 



CHAP. VIL 

When I reflect, brother Toby, upon man; 
and take a view of that dark side of him 
which represents his life as open to so many 
causes of trouble ; — when I consider, bro- 
ther Toby, how ofl we eat the bread of 
affliction, and that we are bom to it, as to 

the portion of our inheritance, 1 was bom 

to nothing, quoth my uncle Toby, inter- 
mpting my father, — ^but my commission. 
-^—Zooks! said my father, did not my 
uncle leave you a hundred and twenty 

pounds a year ? What could I have done 

without it? replied my uncle Toby. 
That's another concern^ said m^ ik\bft\<, 
testily ',— but I 6ay,To\)i^, viVmxl cnfe raa^ 
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over the catalogue of all the cross-reckon- 
ings and sorrowful items witli which the 
heart of man is overcharged, His wonderful 
by what hidden resources the mind is cna^ 
bled to stand it out, and bear itself up, as it 
does, against the impositions laid upon our 
nature. ^*Tis by the assistance of Al- 
mighty God, cried my uncle Toby, looking 
up, and pressing the palms of his hands 
close together, — ^"tis not from our own 
strength, brother Shandy ; — a sentinel in a 
wooden sentry-box might as weU pretend to 
stand it out against a detachment of fifty 
men. — We are uplield by the grace and the 
assistance of the best of Beings. 

-^— That is cutting the knot, said my 
lather, instead of untying it — But give me 
leave to lead you, brother Toby, a little 
deeper into the mystery. 

With all my heart, replied my uncle 
Toby. 

My father instantly exchanged the atti- 
tude he was in, for that in which Socrates 
is so finely painted by Raphael, in his 
school of Athens; which your connoisseur- 
ship knows is so exquisitely imagined, tliat 
even the particular manner of the reasoning 
of Socrates is expressed by it, — ^for he holds 
the fore-finger of his left-hand between the 
fore-finger and the thumb of his right ; and 
seems as if he was saying to the libertine 
he is reclaiming, — " You grant me this, — 
"and this: and this, and this, I donH ask 
"of you; — they follow of themselves in 
" course." 

So stood my father, holding fast his fore- 
finger betwixt his finger and his thumb, and 
reasoning witli my uncle Toby as he sat in 
his old fringed chair, valanced around with 

party-colored worsted bobs. O Garrick ! 

— ^what a rich scene of this would thy ex- 
quisite powers make ! and how gladly would 
I write such another to avail myself of thy 
immortality, and secure my own behind it ! 



meets with in this rugged journey, would 
overset and tear it to pieces a dozen times a 
day, — was it not, brother Toby, that there 

is a secret spring within us. ^Which 

spring, said my uncle Toby, I take to be 

Religion. ^Will that set my child*s note 

on 1 cried my father, letting go his finger, 
and striking one liand against the other. 

^It makes every thing straight for as, 

answered my uncle Toby.— ^Figuratively 
speaking, dear Toby, it may, for anght 1 
know, said my &ther ; but the spring I am 
speaking of, is that great and elastic power 
within us of counterbalancing evil ; which, 
like a secret spring in a well-ordered ma- 
chine, though it can't prevent the shock,— 
at least, it imposes upon our sense of it 

Now, my dear brother, said my fiither, 
replacing his fore-finger as he was oomin^ 
closer to the point, — had my child arrived 
safe into the world, unmartyr'd in that pre- 
cious part of him, fanciful and extra\'agaDt 
as I may appear to the world in my opiuicn 
of christian names, and of that magic bias 
which good or bad names irresistibly im- 
press upon our characters and conducts,— 
Heaven is witness, that in the wanneft 
transports of my wishes for the prosperity 
of my child, I never once wished to crown 
his head with more glory and honor than 
what George or Edward would have spread 
around it 

But alas! continued my fkther, as the 
greatest evil has befiillen him, — ^I most 
counteract and undo it with the greatest 
good. 

He shall be christened Trismegistus^ bro- 
ther. 

I wish it may answer, — replied my uncle 
Toby, rising up. 



CHAP. VUL 

TmvoH man is of all others the most 

Imm his '^cle* said my father; yet, at the 

which was tift*'^ *> ^^^ * fhme^ and so 

caife— j|fyiitb£**'«^«'' ^* *** sudden 

struck with Afcfti^^fi^ '^ unavoidably 



CHAP. IX. 

What a chapter of chances! said my 
father, turning himself about on the first 
landing, as he and my uncle Toby were 
going down stairs: — what a long chapter 
of chances do the events of this world lay 
open to us! Take pen and ink in hand, 
brother Toby, and calculate it fairly.— —I 
know no more of calculation than this bal- 
\uSteT, eud ia>f uncle Toby (striking ahort 
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ith his crutch, and hitting my father 
irate blow sooie upon his shin-bone.) 
IS a hundred to one,— cried my uncle 
— I thought, quoth my father (rub- 
is shin) you had known nothing of 

tions, brother Toby. 'Twas a 

lance, said ray uncle Toby. Then 

one to the chapter, — ^replied my 

double success of my father's re- 
I tickled off the pain of his shin at 
>-it was well it so fell out— ^chance ! 
-or the world to this day had never 
the subject of my father^ calcula- 
te guess it there was no chance. — 
a lucky dtapter of chances has this 
out ! for it has saved mc the trouble 
ing one express ; and in truth I have 
. already upon my hands without it. 
not promised the world a chapter of 
two chapters upon the right and the 
end of a woman? a chapter upon 
ra? a chapter upon wishes? a chap- 
noses? — No: I have done that; — a 
p upon my uncle Toby's modesty ? — 
nothing of a chapter upon chapters, 
[ will finish before I sleep. — By my 
Tandfiither's whiskers, I shall never 
f of 'em through this year. 
i pen and ink in hand, and calculate 
r, brother Toby, said my father ; and 
turn out a million to one, that of all 
Is of the body, the edge of the fbr- 
KRild have the ill-luck just to fall 
nd break down that one part, which 
break down the fortunes of our house 

I 

light have been worse, replied my 
roby.— I don't comprehend, said 

her. Suppose the hip had pre- 

replied my uncle Toby, as Dr. Slop 

ed? 

father reflected half a minute ;— 

down, — touched the middle of his 

id slightly with his finge 

rue, said he. 



the first landing, and there are fifteen more 
steps down to the bottom ; and, for aught I 
know, as my father and my uncle Toby ure 
in a talking humor, there may be as many 
chapters as steps. Let that be as it will. 
Sir, I can no more help it than my destiny. 
— ^A sudden impulse comes across me;-» 
—drop the curtain. Shandy :-^I drop it — 
Strike a line here across the paper, Tris- 
tram: — I strike it, — and hey fbr a new 
chapter. 

The deuce of any otlicr rule have I to 
govern myself by in this afiair ; — and if I 
had one, — as I do all things out of all rule, 
— I would twist it and tear it to pieces, and 
throw it into the fire when I hod done. — 
Am I warm ? I am, and the cause demands 
it : — a pretty story ! is a man to fi)llow rules, 
or rules to follow him ? 

Now this, you must know, being my 
chapter upon chapters, which I promised 
to write before I went to sleep, I thought 
it meet to ease my conscience entirely 
before I laid down, by telling the world all 
I knew about the matter at once. Is not 
this ten times better than to set out dog- 
matically with a sententious parade of wis- 
dom, «nd telling the world a story of a 
roasted horse?— that chapters relieve the 
mind, — ^that they assist, — or impose upon 
the imagination, — and tliat in a work of 
this dramatic cast they are as necessary as 
the shifting of scenes, — with fifty other cold 
conceits, enough to extingui^ tlie fire 
which roasted him ! O ! but to understand 
this, which is a pufl^ at the fire of Diana's 
temple, — ^you must read Longinus: — read 
away : — if you are not a jot the wiser by 
reading him the first time over, — never 
fear, — read him again. — Avicenna and 
Licetus read Aristotle's Metaphysics forty 
times through a-piccc, and never under^ 
stood a single word ! — But mark the conse- 
quence. — Avicenna turned out a deqierate 
writer at all kinds of writing ; — ^fbr he wrote 
books de omni scribdi; and fbr Licetus 
(Fortunio) — ^though all the world knows ho 
was bom a fcBttu,* of no more than Ave 



* Ce tetui n'^toit pu plui graiid que la pftiune de 
la main ; Bais ■on pen Tayant ^zaminA en quality 
de M^decin, k, ayant trouv6 que c'etoit quelque clwee 
de plus qu'DO Einbryon, le ftl VtiAVV)'^^ ^'^'^ NviViX 
A Rapallo, ou il le fti vmv ii )«tfraM^^T^\k.4.«^%.>aLVc«» 



CHAP. X. 

, not A shame to make two chapters 
ii paand in going down one pair of 
hrweungoiM Arther yd than to] M6decin» du Ueu. Oa iraa^a va^'\\ xa VavtsAAns^^^- 
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inches and a half in length, yet he grew to 
that astonishing height in literature, as to 
write a book with a title as long as himself. 
The learned know I mean his Gonopsy- 
ckanihropologia upon the origin of the 
Human Soul. 

So much for my chapter upon chapters, 
which I hold to be the best chapter in my 
whole work; and, take my word, whoever 
reads it, is full as well employed as in pick- 
ing straws. 



CHAP. XI. 

We shall bring all things to rights, said 
my father, setting liis foot upon the first 
step from the landing. — This Trismegistus, 
continued my father, drawing his leg back, 
and turning to my uncle Toby, — was the 
greatest (Toby) of all earthly beings; — he 
was the greatest king, — ^the greatest law- 
giver, — ^the greatest philosopher, — and the 
greatest priest ; and engineer, — said my 
uncle Toby. 

^In course, said my &ther. 



CHAP. XEL 

— ^Ahd how does yoar mistreeB? cried 
my &ther, taking the same step over again 



rien d*enentiel i la vie ; k, son pcre pour fkirc voir 
UB oni de sod experience, entreprit d'actaevcr Touv- 
ng« de la Nature, & de travailler 4 la formation do 
rEnflmt avec le meme artifloe que oclui dont on ae 
■en pour (hire teclore lea Pouleti en Eg>'pte. II 
iaitruifit une Nouriaao de tout oe qu>Ue avoit A Aire, 
A ajrant fkit mettre eon file dani un pour propre- 
ment acconunodd, il rccumit k I'^lcver k, A lui fliire 
prandie sea accroiaaeniena neceaMirea, par Tunifor- 
Dit^ d^une chaleur 6trangere meaurte ezactement aur 
les d6grte d*un Tbermom^tre, on d*un autre inatm- 
nwBt equivalent. (Vide Mich. Giuatinian, ne gU Seritt 
Lifuri 4 Cart. 8S3. 488. 

On auroit toujoura kvb trda aatiafliit de Tindaatrie 
d*an pen ai experiments dana r Art de la Generation, 
qnuid il n'auroit pu prolonger la vie 4 aon flla que 
pour quelquee moia, ou pour peu d'ann6ea. 

Moia qnand on ae rcpieaente que TEnfknt a veru 
prte pe quatre-Tingta ana, k, qu*il a compoad quatre- 
vingta Ouvragea dillcrenta toua fhiita d'une longuc 
lecture— il fkut eonvcnir que tout oe qui eat incroyable 
n*eat paa UM^oura Aux, k, que la "* VraiaemUance 
n'eat paa toujoura du eAt« de la Verity.** 

n n^avoit que diz-nenf ana loraqa'il compoaa Oo- 
«<^prpeAaiilAra|mlqfia de Origine Aninue humans. 
(Lem Batkaa eelebrea. levda k corrigta par M. de la I 
Maaaoyg Oe rAeatkaUe Fnufoim.) \ 



from the landing, and calling to Susannahi 
whom he saw passing by the foot of the 
stairs with a huge pin-cushion in her hand, 
— how does your mistress 1 As well, said 
Susannah, tripping by, but without looking 

up, as can be expected. What a fool 

am I ! said my father, drawing his leg back 
again, — let things be as they will, brother 
Toby, 'tis ever the precise answer. — And 

how is the child, pray 1 ^No answer. — 

And where is Dr. Slop? — added my fiither, 
raising his voice aloud, and looking over the 
balusters. — Susannah was out of heuing. 

Of all the riddles of a married life, nud 
my father, crossing the landing, in order to 
set his back against the #all whilst he pro- 
pounded it to my uncle Toby,—- of all the 
puzzling riddles, said he, in the maniagc 
state,— of which, you may trust me, brother 
Toby, there are more asses* loads than tU 
Job^s stock of asses could have carried,— 
there is not one that has more intricacies in 
it than this : — that from the very momeDt 
the mistress of the house is brought to bed, 
every female in it, from my lady^s gentle- 
woman down to the cindcr-wendi, becomei 
an inch taller for it ; and gives herself more 
airs upon that single inch, than all her other 
inches put together. 

I think rather, replied my uncle Toby, 
that 'tis we who sink an inch lower.— If 
I meet but a woman with child^ — ^I do it 
— 'Tis a heavy tax upon that half of our fel- 
low-creatures, brother Shandy, said my un- 
cle Toby. — ^*Tis a piteous buiiien upon 'em, 

continued he, shaking his head. Yes, 

yes, 'tis a painful thing, — said my father, 
shaking his head too:— but certainly since 
shaking of heads came into faphiwi, never 
did two heads shake together, in concert, 
from two such different springa. 

gJJJ^te j 'em all,-6aid my uncle Toby 
and my fiither; each to himself 



CHAP. xin. 

Holla ! — you chairman ! — here's sii- 
pence :>-do step into that bookseller's shop^ 
and call me a day-tall critic. I am very 
willing to give any one of 'em a crown to 
Vie\p me w\th\»a \aRk\ini|^ to get my fiuher 
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and my uncle Toby off the etain, and to put 
them to bed. 

— ^'Ti8 even high time; for, except a 
short nap which they both got whilst Trim 
was boring thft jack-boots, — and which, by 
the bye, did my fiither no sort of good, upon 
the score of the bad hinge, — they have not 
else shut their eyes since nine hours before 
the time that Doctor Slop was led into the 
back-parlor in that dirty pickle by Obadiah. 

Was every day of my life to be as busy a 
day as this, — and to take up— Truce ; 

I will not finish that sentence till I have 
made an observation upon tlic strange state 
of afiairs between the reader and myself, 
just as things stand at present : — an obser- 
vation never applicable before to any one 
biogrraphical writer since the creation of 
the world, but to myself; — and, I believe, 
will never hold good to any otlier, until its 
final destruction; — and, therefore, for the 
very novelty of it alone, it must be worth 
your Worships* attending to. 

I am this month one whole year older 
tiian I was this time twelve-month; and 
having got, as yon perceive, almost into the 
middle of my third volume,''' — and no far- 
ther than to my first day's life, — ^*tis demon- 
strative that I have 864 days more life to 
%mte just now, than when I first set out ; 

00 that, instead of advancing, as a common 
writer, in my work with what I have been 
doing at it;— on the contrary, I am just 
thrown so many volumes back. — Was every 
day of my life to be as busy a day as this, — 
And why not!— and the transactions and 
opinions of it to take up as much descrip- 
tion, — ^And for what reason should they 
be cut diort 1 as at this rate I sliould just 
live 964 times faster than I should write, — 
it must follow, an' please your Worships, 
that the more I write, the more I shall have 
to write, — and, consequently, the more 
your Worships read, the more your Wor- 
ships will have to read. 

Will this be good for your Worships' 
eyes? 

It will do well for mine ; and was it not 
that my Opiniong will be the death of me, 

1 perceive I shall lead a fine life of it out 
cf this selteme Life of nune; or, in other 



words, shall lead a couple of fine lives to- 
gether. 

As for the proposal of twelve volumes a 
year, or a volume a month, it no way alters 
my prospects : — write as I will, and rush as 
I may into the middle of things, as Horace 
advises, — I shall never overtake myself, 
whippM and driven to the last pinch. At 
tlie worst I shall have one day the start of 
my pen, — and one day is enough for two 
volumes! — and two volumes will be enough 
for one year. — 

Heaven prosper the manufacturers of 
paper under tliis propitious reign, which is 
now opened to us ! as I trust its providence 
will prosper every thing else in it that is 
taken in hand. 

As for tlie propagation of geese, I give 
myself no concern, — Nature is all-bountiful ; 
— I shall never want tools to work ivith. 

— So then, friend, you have got my father 
and my uncle Toby off the stairs, and seen 
them to bed ? — And how did you manage 
it 1 — You dropp'd a curtain at the stair-foot 
I tliought you had no otlier way for it — 
Herc*d a crown for your trouble. 



• AcGoidiBf to Ike origiaal oditioni. 



CHAP. XIV. 

— ^Then reach my breeches off the chair, 

said my father to Susannah, ^There is 

not a moments time to dress you. Sir, cried 
Susannah,- -the child is as black in the 

face as my As your what ? said my 

father ; for, like all orators, he was a dear 

searcher into comparisons. Bless me. 

Sir, said Susannah, the child's in a fit 
And Where's Mr. Yorick? ^Never 



where he should be, said Susannah; but 
his curate's in the dressing-room, with the 
child upon his arm, waiting for the name ; 
— and my mistress bid me run as fut as I 
could to know, as Captain Shandy is the 
godfather, whether it should not be called 
after him ? 

Were one sure, said my fiither to himself^ 
scratching his eye-brow, that the child was 
expiring, one might as well compliment my 
brother Toby as not,— and it would b^ «b 
pity, in such a caae^XA ikcom wivj ^i;^ ^c^niK- 
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a name as Trigmegisttu upon him : — ^but he 
may recover. 

No, no — said my father to Susannah, Til 
get up, There is no time, cried Susan- 
nah, the child's as black as my shoe. 

Trismegistus, said my father. — But stay, — 
thou art a leaky vessel, Susannah, added 
my fiitlier ; canst thou carry Trismegistus 
in thy head the length of the gallery with- 
out scattering ? Can I ? cried Susannah, 

shutting the door in a huff. If she can, 

I'll be shot, said my father, bouncing out 
of bed in the dark, and groping for his 
breeches. 

Susannah ran with all speed along the 
gallery. 

My fatlicr made all possible speed to find 
his breeches. 

Susannah got the start, and kept it — 

'Tis Tris — something, cried Susannah. 

There is no christian name in the world, 
said tlie curate, beginning with Tris—, but 

Tristram. Then 'tis Tristram-gistus, 

quoth Susannah. 

There is no gistUB to it, noodle ! — 

'tis my own name, replied the curate, dip- 
ping his hand, as he spoke, into the bason ; 
Tristram ! said he, &c. &c. &c. &c. : — so 
Tristram was I called, and Tristram shaU 
I be to the day of my death. 

My father followed Susannah, with his 
night-gown across his arm, with nothing 
more than his breeches on ; fiustened, through 
haste, with but a single button ; and that 
button, through haste, thrust only half into 
the buttonrhole. 

Slie has not forgot the name 1 cried 

my father, half-opening the door. ^No, 

no, said the curate, with a tone of intelli- 
gence. And tlic child is better, cried 

Susannah. And how does your mis- 
tress 1 As well, said Susannah, as can 

be expected. Pish ! said my fiither, the 

button of his breeches slipping out of the 
button-hole ; — so that whether the interjeo- 
tiou was levelled at Susannah or the button- 
hole ;— whether Pish was an interjectu>n 
of contempt, or an interjection of modesty, 
is a doubt ; and must be a doubt till I shall 
liave time to write tlie three following 
favorite chapters; that is, my chapter of 
chamber-maids, my chapter of pishes, and 
my chapter of button-holea 



All the light I am able to give the reader 
at present is this, That the moment my 
father cried Pish ! he whiak'd himself about, 
— and with his breeches held up by one 
hand, and his night-gown ^thrown acron 
the arm ofthe other, he returned along the 
gallery to bed, something slower than he 
came. 



CHAP. )^V. 

I WISH I could write a chapter upoo 
sleep. 

A fitter occasion could never have pre- 
sented itself than what this moment dfere, 
when all the curtains of the family arc 
drawn, — the candles put out, — and no crea- 
ture's eyes are open but a single one — for 
the other has becm shut these twenty years, 
of my mother's nurse. 

It is a fine subject 

And yet, as fine as it is, I would unde^ 
take to write a dozen chapters upon buttoiH 
holes, both quicker and with more fame, 
than a single chapter upon thiflL 

Button holes ! there is gometfaing lively 
in the very idea of *em; — and trast ne, 
when I get amongst *em, — ^yoa gentry with 
great bearda, look aa grave as you will,— 
I'll make merry work with my button-holes, 
— ^I shall have 'em all to myself^ — ^'tis a 
maiden subject, — ^I shall run foul of no man's 
wisdom or fine saying in it 

But for sleep,— I know I shaU make 
nothing of it before I begin; — I am no 
dab at your fine sayings, in the first place; 
— and in the next, I cannot for my soul set 
a grave face upon a bad matter, and tell 
the world, — ^'tis the refuge of the unfortu- 
nate, — ^the enfranchisement of the prisoner, 
— the downy lap of the hopeleoi the weary, 
and the broken-hearted ; nor oonld I set out 
with a lie in my mouth, by affirming that 
of all the soft and delicious functions of our 
nature, by which the great Author of it, in 
his bounty, has been pleased to recompense 
the sufferings wherewitu his justice and his 
good pleasure has wearied us, — ^that this is 
the chiefest (I know pleasures worth ten of 
it);— or what a happiness it is to man, 
when the anxieties and passioos of the day 
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« over, and he liai down upon his back, 
at his soul shall be lo seated within him, 
at whichever way she turns her eyes, the 
Avens ediall look calm and sweet above 
nr« — ^no desire,— or fear,— or doubt, that 
oubles the air; nor any difficulty, past, 
esent, or to come, that the imagination 
ay not pass over without ofience, in that 
^eet secession. 

'*God*8 blessing,'^ said Sancho Pan^a, 
be upon the man who first invented this 
Bel^«ame thing called Sleep : — it covers 

a man all over like a cloak.*' Now 

lere is more to me in this, and it speaks 
armer to my heart and affections, than all 
le ^Uasertations squeezed out of the heads 
'the learned together upon the subject 
— ^Not that I altogether disapprove of 
hat Montaigne advances upon it; — 'tis 
Imirable in its way : — (I quote by mem- 

7) 

The world enjoys other pleasures, says 

9, as they do that of sleep, without tasting 
' feeling it as it slips and passes by. — 
^e should study and ruminate upon it, in 
der to render proper thanks to him who 

rant! it to us. ^For this end, I cause 

yself to be disturbed in my sleep, that I 
■jr tho better and more sensibly relish 
3 o ad yet I see few, says he again, 
ho live with leas sleep, when need re- 
lires: my body is capable of a firm, but 
)t of a violent and sudden agitation, — I 
nde of late all violent exercises, — I am 
Bver weary with walking : — but from my 
juth, I never liked to ride upon pavements. 
love to lie hard and alone, and even with- 
it my wife. ^Thia last word may stag- 

Br the faith of the world ; — but remember. 
La Vraisemblance,** (as Bayle eays in the 
fiur of Liceti) ^ n'est pas toujouis du C^te 
de la Verite." And so much fer sleep. 



CHAP. XVL 

If my wife will but venture him, — ^bro- 
ler Toby, Trismegistus shall be dress'd 
id brought down to us, whilst you and I 
« getting our breakfiist together. 
Go^ tell Suaannahf Obadiah, to step 



She is run upHBtairs, answered Obadiah, 
this very instant, sobbing and crying, and 
wringing her hands as if her heart would 
break. 

We shall have a rare month of it, said 
my fether, turning his head from Obadiah, 
and looking wistfully in my uncle Toby's 
face for some time, — we shall have a devil- 
ish month of it, brother Toby, said my 
father, setting his arms a-kimbo, and shak- 
ing his head: fire, water, women, wind, — 

brother Toby! ^'Tis some misfortune, 

quoth my uncle Toby. That it is, cried 

my father, — ^to have so many jarring ele- 
ments breaking loose, and riding triumph 
in every comer of a gentleman's house. — 
Little boots it to the peace of a family, 
brother Toby, that you and I possess our- 
selves, and sit herd silent and unmoved, — 
whilst such a storm is whistling over our 
heads. — 

And what's the matter, Susannah?^— > 
They have called the child Tristram ; — and 
my mistress is just got out of an hysteric 

fit about it No! — ^'tis not my fault, said 

Susannah, — ^I told him it was Tristram- 
gistus. 

^Make tea for yourself, brother Toby, 

said my father, taking down his hat ; — ^but 
how different from the sallies and agitations 
of voice and members which a common 
reader would imagine ! 

For he spake in the sweetest modulation, 
and took down his hat with the genteelest 
movement of limbs, that ever affliction har- 
monized and attuned together. 

Go to the bowling-green for Corporal 
Trim, said my uncle Toby, speaking to 
Obadiah, as soon as my father left the room. 



CHAP. xvn. 

Wh£n the misfortune of my Noes fell so 
heavily upon my father's head, — ^the reader 
remembers that he walked instantly up 
stairs, and cast himself down upon his bed; 
and from hence, unless he has a great in- 
sight into human nature, he will be apt to 
expect a rotation of the same ascending 
and descending movements from him, upon 
this misfortune of my Name. — ^No. 
fThe different weigYiV ^«^^ ^>xv- 
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even the different package of two vexations 
of the same weight, — ^makes a very wide dif- 
ference in our manners of bearing and get- 
ting through with them. — It is not half an 
hour ago, when (in the great hurry and pre- 
cipitation of a poor Devil's writing for daily 
bread) I threw a fair sheet, which I had 
just finished, and carefully wrote out, slap 
into the fire, instead of the foul one. 

Instantly I snatched off my wig, and 
threw it perpendicularly, with all imagina- 
ble violence, up to the top of the room : — 
indeed I caught it as it fell: — ^but there 
was an end of the matter ; nor do I think 
any thing else in Nature would have given 
such immediate ease. She, dear goddess, 
by an instantaneous impulse, in all provok- 
ing caseSf determines us to a sally of this 
or that member, — or else she thrusts us into 
this or that place, or posture of the body, 
we know not why ; — ^but mark. Madam, we 
live amongst riddles and mysteries: — ^the 
most obvious things which come in our 
way have dark sides, which the quickest 
sight cannot penetrate into : and even the 
clearest and most exalted understandings 
amongst us find ourselves puzzled and at a 
loss in almost every cranny of Nature's 
works : so that this, like a thousand other 
things, falls out for us in a way, which 
though we cannot reason upon it, yet we 
find the good of it, may it please your Rev- 
erences and your Worships, — end that's 
enough for us. 

Now, my father could not lie down with 
this afiliction for his life, — ^nor could he 
carry it upstairs like the other; — he 
walked composedly out with it to the fish- 
pond. 

Had my father leaned his head upon his 
hand, and reasoned an hour which way to 
have gone, — Reason, with all her force, 
could not have directed him to any (hing 
like it: there is something. Sir, in fish- 
ponds : — ^but what it is, I leave to 83r8tem- 
builders and fish-pond-diggers betwixt 'em 
to find out ; — ^but there is something, under 
the first disorderly transport of the humors, 
80 unaccountably becalming in an orderly 
and a short walk towards one of them, that 
I have often wondered that neither Pytha- 
goras, nor Plato, nor Solon, nor Lycurgus, 
nor Mahomet, nor any one of your notad 
Jaivgriyera, ever gave order about them. 



CHAP. xvm. 



Your Honor, said Trim, shutting the 
parlor-door before he began to speak, has 
heard, I imagine, of this unlucky accident 
O yes. Trim, said my uncle Toby, and 



it gives me great concern. 1 am heartily 

concerned too ; but I hope your Honor, re- 
plied Trim, will do me the justice to be- 
lieve, that it was not in the least owing to 

me. To thee, — ^Trim 1 — cried my uncle 

Toby, looking kindly in his face, — 'twas 
Susannah's and the curate's folly betwixt 

them, What business could they have 

together, an' please your Honor, in the gar- 
den 1 In the gallery thou meanest, re- 
plied my uncle Toby. 

Trim found he was upon a wrong scent, 

and stopped short with a low bow. ^Two 

misfortunes, quoth tlie Corporal to himself, 
are twice as many at least as are needful 
to be talked over at one time; — the mis- 
chief the cow has done in breaking into the 
fortifications, may be told his Honor here- 
afler. Trim's casuistry and address, un- 
der the cover of his low bow, prevented all 
suspicion in my uncle Toby; so he went 
on with what he had to say to Trim as fol- 
lows: 

For my own part, Trim, though I 

can see little or no difference betwixt my 
nephew's being called Tristram or Triame- 
gistus; — ^yet as the thing sits so near my 
brother's heart. Trim, — I would freely have 
given a hundred pounds rather than it 
should have happened. — A hundred pounds, 
an' please your Honor! replied Trim, — I 

would not give a cherrynatone to boot 

Nor would I, Trim, upon my own account, 
quoth my uncle Toby; — ^but my brother, 
whom there is no arguing with in this case, 
— maintains that a great deal more depends, 
Trim, upon christian names than what ig- 
norant people imagme ! — ^for he says there 
never was a great or heroic action pei^ 
formed, since the world began, by one called 
Tristram. — ^Nay, he will have it. Trim, that 
a man can neither be learned, or wise, or 

brave. ^'Tis all fancy, an' please your 

Honor: — ^I fought just as well, replied the 
Corporal, when the regiment called me 
Trim, as when they called me James But- 
ler. And for my own part, said my unde 

Toby, though I should blush to botst of 
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ayselC Trim:-— yet, had my name been 
Uexander, I could have done no more at 
^amur than my duty.^— Bless your Hon- 
T ! cried Trim, advancing three steps as 
le spoke, does a man think of his christian 
lame when he goea upon the attack? 



)r when he standi in the trench, Trimi 

ried my uncle Toby, looking firm. Or 

7hen he enters a breach ? said Trim, push- 
tig in between two chairs. Or forces 

he lines? cried my uncle, rising up, and 

»u8hing his crutch like a pike, Or 

acing a platoon? cried Trim, presenting 

lis stick like a firelock. Or when he 

[larches up the glacis? cried my uncle 
Toby, looking warm and setting his foot 
tpon his stooL^^- 



CHAP. XIX. 

My father was returned from his walk to 
he fish-pond, — and opened the parlor-door 
n the very height of the attack, just as my 
mcle Toby was marching up the glacis. — 
Prim recovered his arms. — Never was my 
mcle Toby caught in riding at such a des- 
lerate rate in hia life! Aks! my uncle 
Toby! had not a weightier matter called 
(NTth all the ready eloquence of my fiithcr, 
—how hadst thou then, and thy poor hobby- 
torse too, been insulted ! 

My father hung up his hat with the same 
dr he took it down; and, after giving a 
(light look at the disorder of the room, he 
ook hold of one of the chairs which had 
brmed the corporal*s breach, and placing it 
)ver-againBt my uncle Toby, he sat down 
n it, and, as soon as the tea-things were 
aken away, and the door shut, he broke out 
nto a lamentation as foUovrs : 

mr rATHKR*8 lambmtatioii. 

It is in vain longer, said my fiither, ad- 
Iremog himself as much to Emulphus^s 
nuse, which was laid upon the comer of 
he chimney-piece, — as to my uncle Toby, 
vho sat under it ; — it is in vain longer, said 
ny father, in the most querulous monotony 
maginaUe, to struggle as I have done 



for my own sins, brother Toby* or the mna 
and follies of the Shandy family. Heaven 
has thought fit to draw forth the heaviest 
of its artillery against me; and that the 
prosperity of my child is the point upon 
which the whole force of it is directed to 
play. — Such a thing would batter the whole 
universe about our ears, brother Shandy, 
said my uncle Toby, if it was sc-^^Un- 
happy Tristram ! child of wrath ! child of 
decrepitude! interruption! mistake! and 
discontent! What one misfortune or dis- 
aster in the book of embryotic evils, that 
could unmechanize thy frame, or entangle 
thy filaments, which has not fiillen upon thy 
he»d, or even thou camest into the world ; 
what evils in thy passage into it! — what 
evils since! produced into being, in the de- 
cline of thy father's days, — ^when the pow- 
ers of his imagination and of his body were 
waxing feeble, — ^when radical heat and 
radical moisture, the elements which should 
have temper*d thine, were drying up; and 
nothing left to found thy stamina in, but 
negations ! — ^'Tis pitiful, — brother Toby, at 
the best, and called out for all the little 
helps that care and attention on both sides 
could give it — ^But how were we defeated ! 
You know the event, brother Toby ! — ^*tifl 
too melancholy a one to be repeated now, 
— ^when the few animal spirits I was worth 
in the world, and with which memory, fancy, 
and quick parts should have been convey'd, 
— ^were all dispersed, confused, confounded, 
scattered, and sent to the devil ! — 

Here then was the time to have put a 
stop to this persecution against him, — and 
tried an experiment at least, whether calm- 
ness and serenity of mind in your sister, 
with a due attention, brother Toby, to her 
evacuations and repletions, — and the rest 
of her non-naturals, might not, in the course 
of nine mouths* gestation, have set all things 
to rights. — My child was bereft of these ! — 
What a teasing life did she lead heraelfi 
and, consequently, her fcBtus too, with that 
nonsensical anxiety of hers about lying-in 
in town !— I thought my sister submitted 
with the greatest patience, replied my uncle 
Toby ; — ^I never heard her utter one f^tfU 

word about it She fumed inwardly, 

cried my fether; and that, let me tell you, 
brother, vra* tjeu \im<ea -wowfc ^ot ^^ ^a^x 



igainst this most unoomfortal^le of human 

leiBuasiona— J see it pUdnly, that either I —and then, yiYmX \ia\XkA ^^ ^^^ %3^^«^ 
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me ! and what perpetual storms about the 
midwife !^*-There she gave vent, said my 
uncle Toby.— —Vent! cried my father, 
looking up. 

But what was all this, my dear Toby, to 
the injuries done us by my child's coming 
head-foremost into the world, when all I 
wished in this general wreck of his frame, 
was to have saved this little casket unbroke, 
unrifled ! — 

With all my precautions, how was my 
system turned topsy-turvy in the womb 
with my child! his head exposed to the 
hand of violence, and a pressure of 470 
pounds avoirdupois weight acting perpen- 
dicularly upon its apex, — that at this hour, 
*ti8 ninety per cent, insurance, that the fine 
net- work of the intellectual web be not rent 
and torn to a thousand tatters. 

Still we could have done! — Fool, 

Coxcomb, Puppy, — give him but a Nose ; — 
Cripple, Dwarf, Driveller, Goosecap, — 
(shape him as you will) the door of fortune 
stands open, — O Licetus! Licetus! had I been 
blessM with a fu:tus five inches long and a 
half, like thee, — ^Fate might have done her 
worst 

Still, brother Toby, there was one cast 
of the die lefl for our child, after all : — O 
Tristram! Tristram! Tristram! 

We will send for Mr. Yoricki said my 
unde Toby. 

You may send for whom you will, re- 
plied my father. 



CHAP. XX. 

What a rate have I gone on at, curvet- 
ing and frisking it away, two up and two 
down, for three volumes* together, without 
looking once behind, or even on one side of 
me, to see whom I trod upon ! — Fll tread 
upon no onc,~quoth I to m3rselC when I 
mounted ; — ^1*11 take a good rattling gallop: 
but m not hurt the poorest jackass upon 
the road. — So off I set, — up one lane, — 
down another, — through this turnpike, — 
over that, as if the arch-jockey of jockeys 
had got behind me. 

Now, ride at this rate with what good 

*AeeonUng to the original editions. 



intention and resolution you may, — ^*tifl a 
million to one youMl do some one a mis* 
chief, if not yourself. — ^He's flung, — he's 
off, — he's lost Ills seat, — he's down, — he'll 
break his neck; — see! if he has not gal- 
loped full among the scaffolding of the un- 
dertaking critics! — she'll knock his brains 
out against some of their posts! — he's 
bounced out ! — ^look, — he's now riding like 
a madcap, full tilt through a whole crowd 
of painters, fiddlers, poets, biographers, 
physicians, lawyers, logicians, players, 
schoolmen, churchmen, statesmen, soldiers, 
casuists, connoisseurs, prelates, popes, and 
engineers. — ^Don't fear, said I, — I'll not hurt 
the poorest jackass upon the King's high- 
way. But your horse throws dirt; see, 

you've splash'd a bisliop ! — I hope in God, 
'twos only Emulphus, tfaid I. — But you 
have squirted full in tlie faces of Mess. Le 
Mojme, De Romigny, and Dc MarciUy, 
doctors of the Sorbonne. — ^That was last 
year, replied I. — But you have trod this 
moment upon a king. — ^Kings have bad 
times on't, said I, to be trod upcm by such 
people as me. 

You have done it, replied my accuser. 

I deny it, quoth I, and so have got off; 
and here am I standing with my bridle m 
one hand, and with my cap in the other, to 

tell my story. And what is it ? You riuJl 

hear in the next chapter. 



CHAP. XXL 

As Francis the First, of France, was one 
winterly night warming himself over the 
embers of a wood-fire, and talking with his 
first minister of sundry things for the good 
of the state,*" — it would not be amiss, said 
the king, stirring up the embers with his 
cane, if this good understanding betwixt 
ourselves and Switzerland was a littto 

strengthened. ^Thcre is no end, Sinb 

replied the minister, in giving mooey to 
tliese people, — they would swallow up the 
treasuryof France— Poo! poo! answered 
the king, — there are more ways. Mens, le 
Premier, of bribing states, besides that of 
giving money; — ^I'll pay Switzerland the 
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jKXiQr of standing godfather for my next 

child. Your majesty, eaid the minister, 

in so doing, would liave all the grammari- 
ans in Europe upon your back ; — Switzer- 
land, as a republic, being a female, can in 
no construction be godfather.*— -She may 
be godmother, replied Francis, liastily ; — so, 
announce my intentions by u courier to- 
morrow morning. 

I am astonisiied, said Francis the First 
(that day fortnight), speaking to his minis- 
ter as he entered tlie closet, that we liave 

had no answer from Switzerland. Sire, 

I wait upon you this moment, said Mons. le 
Premier, to lay belbre you my dispatches 

upon that business. They take it kindly, 

said the king. Tiiey du. Sire, replied the 

minister, and have tlic highest sense of tlie 
honor your majesty has done tliem ; — ^but the 
republic, ss godmother, claims her right, in 
this case, of naming the child. 

In all reason quotli the king ; — she will 
christen him Francis, or Henry, or Lewis, 
er some other name tliat she knows will be 
agreeable to us. Your majesty is de- 
ceived, replied tlic minister. — I have this 
hour received a dit<patch from our resident, 
with the determination of the republic on 
that point alsa — And wliat name has the 
repohlic fixed upon for the Dauphin 1 Shad- 
rach, Meshech, Abed-nego, replied the min- 
ister. By Saint Peter*s girdle, I will 

have nothing to do with the Swiss, cried 
Francis the First, pulling up his breeches, 
and walking hastily across the floor. 

Your majesty, replied the minister calmly, 
cannot bring yourself off. 

We*ll pay them in money, — said tlic 
king. 

Sire, there are not sixty thousand crowns 
in the treasury, answered the minister.— 
1*11 pawn the best jewel in my crown, quoth 
Francis the First 

Your honor stands pawned already in this 
fHtteif answered Monsieur le Premier. 

T1md« Mona le Premier, said the king, by 
>*11 go to war with *om. 



cording to the measure of such a slender 
skill as God has vouclisafcd me, and i£S 
convenient leisure from oUier occasions of 
needful profit and healthful pastime have 
permitted) that tliesc little books which I 
here put into thy liands, might stand instead 
of many bigger books, — yet have I carried 
myself towards thee in such fanciful guise 
of careless disport, that right sore am I 
osliamed now to entreat tliy lenity serious- 
ly, — ^in bcseediing tliee to believe it of me, 
that, in tlie story of my father and his chris- 
tian names, — I have no thoughts of tread- 
ing upon Francis the First, — nor, in the af^ 
fair of the nose, — upon Francis the Ninth, 
— nor, in the cliaractcr of my uncle Toby, 
of characterizing tlie militating spirits of 
my country; — ^the wound upon his groin 
LB a wound to every comparison of that 
kind : — ^nor by Trim, — tliat I meant the 
Duke of Ormond, — or tliat my book is 
wrote against predestination, or free will, 
or taxes ; — if *tis wrote against any thing, 
— ^'tis wrote, an't please your Worships, 
against the Spleen! in order, by a more 
frequent and a more convulsive elevation 
and depression of the diaphragm, and the 
Buccussations of tlie intercostal and abdomi- 
nal muscles in laughter, to drive the gall 
and oUier biiler juices from the gall-blad- 
der, liver, and sweet-bread of his majes- 
ty*8 subjects, with all the inimicitious pas- 
sions which belong to them, down into their 
duodenums. 



CHAP. xxn. 

AuBTT, gentle reader, I liave lusted 
earnestly, and radeavored careful]/ (ac- 



ciiAP. xxni. 

But can tlic thing be undone, Yorickl 
said my fatlier: — ^for in my opinion, con- 
tinued he, it cannot I am a vile canonist, 
replied Yorick ; b ut of all evils, holding 
suspense to be the most tormenting, we 
shall at least know the worst of this matter. 
— I hate these great dinners, said my father. 

The size of the dinner is not the point, 

answered Yorick, — we want, Mr. Shandy, 
to dive into the bottom of this doubt, wheth- 
er the name can be changed or not ; — and 
as the beards of so many commissaries, offi- 
cials, advocates, proctors, registers, and of 
the most eminent of our «:hool-dvvvws«s isA 
others, arc aU Vo mccX. '\iv ^^ vikA^^ cR 
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one table, and Didius has so prcssin^ly in- 
vited you, — who, in your distress would 
miss such an occasion 7 All that is requi- 
site, continued Yorick, is to apprize Didius, 
and let him manage a conversation afler 
dinner so as to introduce the subject. — 
Then my brother Toby, cried my father, 
clapping his two hands together, shall go 
with us. 

Let my old tie-wig, quoth my uncle 

Toby, and my laced regimentals, be hung 
to the fire all night, Trim. 

«**«* * * * 

lie Ht * * * * * * 



CHAP. XXV. 

-^— No doubt, Sir, — there is a whole 
chapter wanting here, — and a chasm of ten 
pages made in the book by it; — but the 
bookbinder is neither a fbd, nor a knave, 
nor a puppy, — ^nor is the book a jot more 
imperfect (at least upon that score) ; — but, 
on the contrary the book is more perfect 
and complete l^ wanting the chapter, than 
having it, as I shall demoostnte to your 
Reverences in this maimer. — ^I question 
first, by the bye, whether the same experi- 
ment might not be made as successfuUy 
upon sundry other chapters, — ^but there is no 
end, an* please your Reverences, in trying 
experiments upon chapters, — we have had 
enough of it ; s o there's an end of that 
matter. 

But before I begin my demonstration, let 
me only tell you, that the chapter which I 
have torn out, and which otherwise you 
would all have been reading just now in- 
stead of this, — ^was the description of my 
fitther's, my uncle Toby's, Trim's, and 
Obadiah's setting out and journeying to the 
visitation at ♦♦**. 

We'll go in the coach, said my father. — 
Prithee, have the arms been altered, Oba- 
diah ? — ^It would have made my story much 
better to have begun with telling you that 
at the time my mother^s arms were added 
to the Shandy*s, when the coach was re- 
pMj'nted apon my lather's marriage, it had 
m>Aiha out, that the coach-painter, whether 
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by performing all his works with the left- 
hanid, like Turphilius the Roman, or Hans 
Holbein of Basil,-— or whether 'twas more 
from the blunder of his head than hand, — 
or whether, lastly, it was from the sinister 
turn which every thing relating to our &m- 
ily was apt to take, — it so fell out, however, 
to our reproach, that instead of the bend' 
dexter, which, since Harry the Eighth's 
reign, was honestly our due,— a ftencMntt- 
fer, by some of these fatalities, had been 
drawn quite across the field of the Shan* 
dy arms. 'Tis scarce credible that the 
mind of so wise a man as my father wsi^ 
could be so much incommoded with so small 
a matter. The word coach, — ^let it be 
whose it would,— or coach-man, or coach- 
horse, or coach-hire, could never be named 
in the family, but he constantly ccMnplained 
of carrying this vile mark of illegitimacy 
upon the door of his own : he never once 
was able to step into the coach, or out of it, 
without turning round to take a view of the 
arms, and making a \'ow at the same time, 
that it was the last time he would ever set 
his foot in it again, till the bend-minuter 
was taken out ; — ^but, like the affiiir of the 
hinge, it was one of the many things which 
the Destinies had set down in their books 
ever to be grumbled at (and in wiser ihmi- 
lies than ours) — ^but never to be mended. 
—Has the bend^nister been bruah'd 

out, I say ? said my father. ^There has 

been nothing brush'd out. Sir, answered 

Obadiah, but the lining. We'll go o' 

horseback, said my father, turning to 
Yorick. Of all things in the world, ex- 
cept politics, the clergy know the least of 
heraldry, said Yorick.-^— No matter for 
that, cried my father ; I should be sony to 
appear with a blot in my escutcheon beAre 
them.— Never mind the bend^nmMter^ 
said my uncle Toby, putting on his tie-wig. 

^No, indeed, said my father you may go 

with my aunt Dinah to a visitatioa w^ a 
bendwiister, if yoa think fit My poor 
uncle Toby blushed. My father was vexad 

at himself. ^No, — ^my dear brother Toby, 

said my father, changing his tone ; but the 
damp of the coach-lining about my loiu^ 
may give me the sciatica again, as it did 
December, January, and February^ last 
winter: so, if you please, you shall tSdamy 
\wife'a ^\—a»^ aa you are to "pcadi, 
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Yorick, you had better make the best of 
your way before, and leave me to take care 
cf my brother Toby, and to follow at our 
own rates. 

Now, the chapter I was obliged to tear 
oat, was the description of this cavalcade, 
in which corporal Trim and Obadiali, upon 
Iwo coach-horses abreast, led the way as 
•bw as a patrol, — ^whilst my uncle Toby, 
in his laced regimentals and tie-wig, kept 
his rank with my father, in deep roads and 
dissertations alternately, upon the advan- 
ligB of learning and arms, as each could 
get the start 

B ut the painting of tliis journey, 
Qpon reviewing it, appears to be so much 
above the style and manner of any thing 
else I have been able to paint in this book, 
that it could not have remained in it, with- 
out depreciating every other scene, and 
destroying, at the same time, that neces- 
sary equipoise and balance (whether of good 
or bad) betwixt chapter and chapter, from 
whence the just proportions and harmony 



Homenas, I should have said, are good 
notes ; — but it was so perpendicular a pre- 
cipice, — so wholly cut off from the rest of 
the work, that, by the first note I hummed, 
I found myself flying into the other world, 
and from tlience discovered the vale from 
whence I came, so deep, so low, and dis- 
mal, that I shall never have the heart to 
descend into it again. 

0:;^ A dwarf who brings a standard along 
witli him to measure his own size, — ^take 
my word, is a dwarf in more articles than 
one. — And so much for tearing out of chap- 
ters. 



CHAP. XXVI. 

— See, if he is not cutting it all into 

slips! and giving them about him to 

light tlicir pipes! 'Tis abominable, an- 
swered Didius. It should not go un- 
noticed, add Doctor Kysarcius : Q:^ he 

cf the whole work result For my own ' was of the Kysarcii of the Low Countries. 
part, I am but just set up in the business, so Mcthinks, said Didius, half rising from 
know little about it ; — but, in my opinion, his cliair, in order to remove a bottle and a 



to write a book, is for all the world like 
humming a soog ; — ^bo but iu tuno with 
yourself Madam, 'tis no matter how high 
or how low you take it 

— ^This is the reason, may it please your 
Aeverenoes, that some of the lowest and 
flittfftif compositions pass off very well — (as 
told my uncle Toby one night) by 
——My uncle Toby looked brisk at 
tbe sound of the word siege; but could 
make neither head nor tail of it 
I'm to preach at court next Sunday, said 

Homenas: — run over my notes: so 1 

humn'd over Doctor Homenas^s notes; — 
the moduJition's very well ; — ^'twill do, Ho- 
menasi if it holds on at this rate ; — so on I 
humn'dr- and a tolerable tune I thought 
it wh; and to this hour, may it please your 
BevoeDces, had never found out how low, 
how ihty how spiritless and jejune it was, 
but that, all ctf a sodden, up started an air 
m the middle ciitf so fine, so rich, so heav- 
enly* — it carried my soul up with it into the 
other world : now had I (as Montaigne com- 
pilained ui a parallel accident) — had I found 
the declivity easyi or the ascent accessible, 
■ cites I had beeo out vitledL— Four notes^ 



tall decanter, which stood in a direct line 
betwixt him and Yorick, — you might have 
spared this sarcastic stroke, and have hit 
upon a more proper place, Mr. Yorick ;— or 
at least upon a more proper occasion to 
have shown your contempt of what we have 
been about If the sermon is of no better 
worth than to light pipes with, — *twa8 cer- 
tainly. Sir, not good enough to be preached 
before so learned a body ; and, if 'twas good 
enough to be preached before so learned a 
body, — ^"twas certainly. Sir, too good to 
light their pipes with afterwards. 

^I have got him fast hung up, quoth 

Didius to hunself, upon one of the two horns 
of my dilemma ; — let him get off as he can. 

1 have undergone such unspeakable tor- 
ments, in bringing forth this sermon, quoth 
Yorick, upon this occasion, — ^that I declare, 
Didius, I would suffer martyrdom, — and, 
if it was possible, my horse with me, a 
thousand times over, before I would sit 
down and make such another : I was deliv- 
ered of it at the wrong end of me; — ^it 
came from my head instead of my heart ; — 
and it is for the pain \\. ^n« m<&^\»>^m^CEi& 
writing and ptoaidiinij; cfi '\X^ ^2caX.\ is^^sbi^ 
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myself of it in this manner. To preach, to 

show the extent of our reading, or the sub- 
tleties of our wit, — ^to parade it in the eyes 
of the vulgar with tiic beggarly accounts 
of a little learning, tinsell'd over with a few 
words, which glitter, but convey little light 
and less warmth, — is a dishonest use of the 
poor single half hour in a week which is 
put into our hands : — 'tis not preaching the 
gospel, — but ourselves. — ^For my own part, 
continued Yorick, I had rather direct five 
words point-blank to tiie heart 

As Yorick pronounced the word point- 
blanky ray uncle Toby rose up to aay some- 
thing ujwn projectiles, — when a single 
word, and no more, uttered from the oppo- 
site side of the tabic, drew every one's ears 
towards it: — a word of all others in the 
dictionary the last in that place to be ex- 
pected : — a word 1 am asliamed to write, — 
yet must be written, must be read ; — illegal, 
uncanonical, — ^guess ten thousand guesses, 
multiplied into themselves, — ^rack, — torture 
your invention for ever, you're where you 
wa& — In short, FIl tell it in the next 
chapter. 



CHAP. XXVII. 



ZoUNIMl! 



-ds ! cried Plmtatorius, 



partly to himself, — and yet high enough to 
be heard; — and, what seemed odd, 'twas 
uttered in a construction of look, and in a 
tone of voice, somewhat between that of 
a man in amazement, and one in bodily 
pain. 

One or two who had very nice ears, and 
could distinguish tlie expression and mix- 
ture of the two tones as plainly as a third 
or a fifthj or any other chord in music, — 
were the most puzzled and perplexed with 
it — ^I'he concord was good itself; — but 
then 'twas quite out of the key, and noway 
applicable to the subject started :-h90 that, 
with all tlieir knowledge, they could not 
tell what in the world to make of it 

Others, who knew nothing of musical 

expression, and merely lent their ears to 

tAe plain import of the word, imagined that 

Phutatohus, who was somewhat of a cho\- 



eric spirit, was just going to snatch the 
cudgels out of Didius's hands, in order to 
bemaul Yorick to some purpose ; — and that 

tlie desperate monosyllable Z ds, was 

the exordium to an oration, which, as they 
judged from the sample, presaged but a 
rough kind of handling of him ; so that my 
uncle Toby's good-nature felt a pang fiv 
what Yorick was about to underga But 
seeing Phutatoriiis stop short, without any 
attempt or desire to go on, — a third party 
began to suppose, that it was no more than 
an involuntary respiration, casually fbrminf 
itself into the shape of a twelve-penny oath, 
— without the sin or substance of one. 

Others, and especially one or two who 
sat next him, looked upon it, on the con- 
trary, as a real and substantial oath, pn>- 
pensely formed against Yorick, to whom he 
was known to bear no good liking ; — which 
said oath, as my father philosophized upon 
it, actually lay fretting and fuming at that 
very time in the upper regions of Phntato- 
rius's purtenance; and so was natunJly, 
and according to the due course of things, 
first squeezed out by the sudden influx of 
blood which was driven into the right ven- 
tricle of Phutatorius's heart, by the stroke 
of surprise which so strange a theory of 
preaching had excited. 

How finely we argue upon mistaken 
facts! 

There was not a soul busied in all these 
various reasonings upon the monoGyllaUe 
which Plmtatorius uttered, — who did not 
take this for granted, proceeding upon it ■§ 
from an axiom, namely, that Phutatorii»*8 
mind was intent upon the subject of debate 
which was arising between Didius and 
Yorick ; and indeed, as he looked first to- 
wards the one, and then towards the other, 
with the air of a man listening to what 
was going forwards, — who would not hare 
thought the same ? But the truth was, that 
Phutatorius knew not one word or one 
syllable of what was passing; — but hif 
whole thoughts and attention were taken 
up with a transaction which was going 
forwards at that very instant ^itliin the 
precincts of his own (lalligaskins, and in a 
part of them, where of all others he stood 
most interested to watch accidents : so that, 
notwithstanding he looked with all the at- 
^lentkfn \i\ x!^q vroit\d<» «k»d had gradually 
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Fed up every nerve and muscle in his 
to the utmost pitch the instrument 
d bear, in order, as it was thought, to 
a sharp reply to Yorick, who sat over- 
ist him, — ^yet, I say, was Yorick never 
in any one domicil of Phutatorius^s 
I ; — but tlie true cause of his exclama- 
lay at least a yard below. 
lis I will endeavor to explain to you 
all imaginable decency. 
ja must be informed then, that Castri- 
es, who had taken a turn into Uie 
len a little before dinner, to sec how 
^ went on, — observing a wicker-bosket 
le chestnuts standing upon the dresser, 
ordered that a himdred or two of them 
it be roasted and sent in as soon as 
er was over ; — Gastriphcres enforcing 
orders about them, that Didius, but 
Utorius especially, were particularly 
of 'em. 

bout two minutes before the time that 
luele Toby interrupted Yorick's ha- 
fQiBt — Gastripheres^s chestnuts were 
gilt in :— and as Phutatorius^s fondness 
em was uppermost in the waiter^s head, 
aid them directly before Phutatorius, 
pt ap hot in a clean damask napkin. 
bw, whether it was physically impossi- 
with half a dozen hands all thrust into 
napkin at a time, — but that some one 
itnut, of more life and rotundity than 
rest, must be put in motion, — it so fell 
however, that one was actually sent 
ingoff the table ; and as Phutatorius sat 
ddiing under* — ^it fell perpendicularly 
that particular aperture of Phutatorius*s 
whes, for which, to the shame and in- 
cscy of our language be it spi|ke, there 

chaste word throughout all Johnson's 
tioaary : — ^let it suffice to say, — ^it was 

1 particular aperture which, in all good 
Aties, the laws of decorum do strictly 
dire, like the temple of Janus (in peace 
SMt) to be universally shut up. 
nie neglect of this punctilio in Phutap 
OS (which by the bye should be a warn- 
to aU mankind) had opened a door to 

I accident — 

koddent I call it, in oompliance to a re- 
rod mode of speaking ; — but in no oppo- 
a to the ofMnion either of Acrites or 
llHgens in this matter ; I know they 
re both prepoHeased and fuUy persuaded 



of it, — and are so to this hour, That there 
was nothing of accident in the whole event, 
— but tliat the chestnut's taking that par- 
ticular course, and in a manner of its own 
accord, — and then falling with all its heat 
directly into that one particular place, and 
no otiier, — was a real judgment upon Phu- 
tatorius for that filthy and obscene treatise 
de Cancubinut retinrndis^ which Phutato- 
rius had published about twenty years ago, 

and was that identical week going to 
give the world a second edition of. 

It is not my business to dip my pen in 
this controversy: much, undoubtedly, may 
be wrote on both sides of the question : — 
all that concerns me, as an historian, is to 
represent the matter of fact, and render it 
credible to tlic reader, that the hiatus in 
Phutatorius's breeches was sufficiently wide 
to receive the chestnut; — and that the 
chestnut, somehow or other, did fall per- 
pendicularly, and piping hot, into it, without 
Phutatorius's perceiving it, or any one else 
at that time. 

The genial warmth which the chestnut 
imparted, was not undelectable for the first 
twenty or five-and-twenty seconds; — and 
did no more than gently solicit Phutato- 
rius-s attention towards the part : — but the 
heat gradually increasing, and, in a few 
seconds more, getting beyond the point of 
all sober pleasure, and then advancing with 
all speed into the regions of pain, tlie soul 
of Phutatorius, together with all his ideas, 
liis thoughts, his attention, his imagination, 
judgment, resolution, deliberation, ratioci- 
nation, memory, &ncy, with ten battalions 
of animal spirits, all tumultuously crowded 
down, through difibrent defiles and circuits, 
to the place in danger, leaving all his upper 
regions, as you may imagine, as empty as 
my purse. 

With the best intelligence which all 
these messengers could bring him back, 
Phutatorius was not able to dive into the 
secret of what was going forward below; 
nor could he make any kind of conjecture 
wliat the devil was the matter with it 
However, as he knew not what the true 
cause might turn out, he deemed it most 
prudent, in the situation he was in at pres- 
ent, — to bear it, if possible, like a Stoic; 
whicli, with Uie he\p o£ somc^r) ^^aR»a«sA 
cofflpursionB uf \I\c mouViv, \i^ \Aji c«t\Ma!\:<3 
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accomplished, had his imagination contin- 
ued neuter : — but the sallies of the imagina- 
tion are ungovernable in all things of this 
kind : — a thought instantly darted into his 
mind, that though the anguish had the 
sensation of glowing heat, — it might, not- 
withstanding that, be a bite as well as a 
bum ; and if so, that possibly a newt or an 
asker, or some such detested reptile, had 
crept up, and was fastening his teeth ; — the 
horrid idea of which, with a fresh glow of 
pain arising that instant from the chestnut, 
seized Phutatorius with a sudden panic, — 
and in the first terrifying disorder of the 
passion, it threw him, as it has done the 
best generals upon earth, quite off his 
guard : — the effect of which was this, that 
he leapM incontinently up, uttering as he. 
rose that interjection of surprise so much 
descanted upon, with the apposiopestic 
break after it, marked thus, Z ■ ds! — 
which, though not strictly canonical, was 
still as little as any man could have said 
upon the occasion ;— «nd which, by the bye, 
whether canonical or not, Phutatorius could 
no more help than he could the cause of it 

Though this has taken up some time in 
the narrative, it took up little more time in 
the transaction than just to allow time for 
Phutatorius to draw forth the chestnut, and 
throw it down with violence upon the floor, 
— and for Yorick to rise from his chair, and 
pick the chestnut up. 

It is cariouB to observe the triumph of 
slight incidents over the mind. — ^What in- 
credible weight they have in forming and 
governing our opinions, both of men and 
things ! — ^that trifles, light as air, shall wafl 
a belief into the soul, and plant it so im- 
movably within it, — that Euclid^s demon- 
strations, could they be brought to batter it 
in breach, should not all have power to 
overthrow it! 

Yorick, I said, picked up the chestnut 

which Phutatorius^s wrath had flung down: 

— the action was trifling; — ^I am ashamed 

to account for it : — he did it, — ^fbr no reason, 

but that he thought the chestnut not a jot 

worse for the adventure; — and that he 

thought a good chestnut worth stooping 

^. — ^Bat this incident, trifling as it was, 

expresijfit difierently in Phutatorius*s head. 

the plAiB- laired this act of Yorick's, in get- 

PAutatonus, 



ting off his chair and picking up the'chest* 
nut, as a plain acknowledgment in him, 
that the chestnut was originally his ;— and, 
in course, that it must have been the owner 
of tlie chestnut, and no one else, who could 
have played him such a prank with it 
What greatly confirmed him in this opinion, 
was this. That the table being porallelo- 
gramical, and very narrow, it afforded a 
^r opportunity for Yorick, who sat directly 
ovcr-against Phutatorius, of slipping the 
chestnut in : — and consequently tlmt he did 
it The look of something more than sqs> 
picion, which Phutatorius cast full upon 
Yorick as these thoughts arose, too evi- 
dently spoke his opinion ; — and as Phutato- 
rius was naturally supposed to know more 
of the matter than any perscm besides, his 
opinion at once became the genera] one; 
and for a reason very different from any 
which have been yet given, in a little time 
it was put out of all manner of dispute. 

When great or unexpected events ftll 
out upon the stage of this sublunary world, 
— the mind of man, which is an inqoisitiTe 
kind of a substance, luiturally takes a flight 
behind the scenes, to see what is the cante 
and first spring of them. — ^The search mi 
not long in tliis instance. 

It was well known that Yorick had never 
a good opinion of the Treatise which Phu- 
tatorius had wrote, de Concuhinis retines- 
(Zw, as a thing which he feared had done 
hurt in the world : — and 'twas easily found 
out, that there was a mystical meaning in 
Yorick*s prank, — and that his chucking the 
chestnut hot into Phutatorius*s *** — ^***'*, 
was a sarcastical fling at his book; — the 
doctrine8.fxf which, they said, had inflamed 
many an honest man in the same place. 

This conceit awakened Somnolentiua ;— 
made Agelastes smile; — and, if you oiB 
recollect the precise look and air of a man's 
face intent in finding out a riddle, — it threw 
Gastriphercs's into that form; — and, ia 
short, was thought by many to be a IIlaflte^ 
stroke of arch wit 

This, as the reader has seen fhxm one 
end to the other, was as groundless as the 
dreams of philosophy. Yorick, no doubt, as 
Shakspeare said of his ancestor, — ^was a 
*' man of jest," but it was tempered with 
something which withheld him finom 
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ler TingraciouB pranks, of which 
^rvedly hore the blame ; — ^but it 
brtune, all his life long, to bear 
on of saying and doing a thou- 
, of which (unless my esteem 
lis nature was incapable. All 
for, — or rather, all I blame and 
like him feir, was that singu- 
I temper, which would never 
) take pains to set a story right 
rid, however in his power. In 
Lge of that sort, he acted pre- 
the afiair of his lean horse. — 
ve explained it to his honor, but 
B above it ; and besides, he ever 
, the inventor, the propagator, 
, of an illiberal report, alike so 
him, — ^he could not stoop to tell 
them ; — and so trusted to time 
do it for him. 

>ic cast produced him inconve- 
lany respects ; — in the present, 
ved by the fixed resentment of 
, who, OS Yorick had just made 
lis chestnut, rose up from his 
nd tunc, to let him know it ; — 
id he did with a smile ; — saying 
he would endeavor not to forget 
on. 

must mark and carefully sepa- 
istinguish these two things in 

lile was for the company ; 
reat was for Yorick. 



CHAP. XXVHL 

3U tell me, quoth Phutatorius, 
) Gastripheres, who sat next to 
ne would not apply to a surgeon 
h an afiair,— <»n you teU me, 
8, what is best to take out the 
sk Eugenius, said Gastripheres. 
rreatly depends, said Eugenius, 
ignorance of the adventure, 
latore of the part — ^If it is a 
;, and a part which can oonve- 

impt up, ^It is both the one 

ter* readied Phutatorius, laying 
I he spoke, with an emphatical 
S 



nod of his head, upon the part in question^ 
and lifting up his right leg at the same 
time, to ease and ventilate it I f that is 
the case, said Eugenius, I would advise you, 
Phutatorius, not to tamper with it by any 
means ; but if you will send to the next 
printer, and trust your cure to such a sim- 
ple thing as a soft sheet of paper just come 
off the press, — ^you need do nothing more 
than twist it round.^— The damp paper, 
quoth Yorick (who sat next to his friend 
Eugenius) though I know it has a refresh- 
ing coolness in it, — ^yet, I presume, is no 
more than the vehicle ;— 4md that the oil 
and lamp-black, with which the paper is so 
strongly impregnated, does the business. 

Right, said Eugenius ; and is, of any 

outward application I would venture to re- 
commend, the most anodyne and safe. 

War it my ohao, mid Gastripheres, ps 
the main thing is the oil and lamp-black, I 
should spread them thick upon a rag, and 

clap it on directly. That would make a 

very devil of it, replied Yorick. And 

besides, added Eugenius, it would not an- 
swer the intention, which is the extreme 
neatness and elegance of the prescription ; 
which the faculty hold to be half in half: — 
for consider, if the type is a very small one 
(which it should be) the sanative particles, 
which come into contact in this form, have 
the advantage of being spread so in^tely 
thin, and with such a mathematical equality 
(fresh paragraphs and laige isapitals ex- 
cepted) as no art or management of the 

spatula can come up to. It fidls out very 

luckily, replied Phutatorius, that the sec- 
ond edition of my Treatise, De ConeubinU 
retinendis ia at this instant in the press: 
^You may take any leaf of it, said Eu- 
genius; — ^no matter which. ^Provided, 

quoth Yorick, there is no bawdy in it— 

They are just now, replied Phutatorius, 
printing off the ninth chapter; — ^which is 

the last chapter but one in the book. 

Pray, what is the title of that chapter? 
said Yorick; making a respectful bow to 
Phutatorius, as he spoke. ^I think, an- 
swered Phutatorius, *tis that de Re Concur 
binarid. 

For Heaven's sake, keep out of that chap- 
ter, quoth Yorick. 

-^By all mQanB,--«j3Aei^'Eio;!^|Qi£k»&* 
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CHAP. XXIX. 



— ^NoWp quoth DidiuB, rising up, and lay- 
ing his right hand, with his fingers spread, 
upon his breast, — ^had such a blunder about 
a christian name happened before the Re- 
formation, [It happened the day before 

yesterday, quoth my uncle Toby to himself J 
— and when baptism was administered in 
Latin, — ['Twas all in English, said my un- 
cle] — many things might have coincided 
with it ; and upon the authority of sundry 
decreed cases, to have pronounced the bap- 
tism null, — with a power of giving the 
child a new name. — Had a priest, for in- 
stance, which was no uncommon thing, 
through ignorance of the Latin tongue, 
baptized a child of Tom-o^Stiles, in nomine 
patruB 4* JUia i^ spiritum sancioSf — ^the 
baptism was Iiold null.- ^T bpg your par- 
don, replied Kysarcius; — in that case, as 
the mistake was only the terminations, the 
baptism was valid ; — and to have rendered 
it null, the blunder of the priest should 
have fallen upon the first syllable of each 
noun ;— «nd not, as in your case, upon the 
last 

My father delighted in subtleties of this 
kind, and listened with infinite attention. 

Gastripheres, for example, continued Ky- 
sarcius, baptizes a child of John Stradling*s 
in gomine Gatris, 4*c. 4*c. instead of in 
nomine PeUris, i^c, — ^Is this a baptism 1 — 
No, — say the ablest canonists; inasmuch as 
the radix of each word is hereby torn up, 
and the sense and meaning of them re- 
moved and changed quite to another ob- 
ject; — for gomine does not signify a name, 
nor gatris a father. What do they sig- 
nify ? said my uncle Toby. Nothing at all, 

—quoth Yorick. ^Ergo, such a baptism 

is null, said Kysarcius. 

In coone, answered Yorick, in a tone 

two parts jest and one part earnest 

But in the case cited, continued Kysar- 
cius, where patrite is put for patris^ filia 
for ^tt, and so on ;— as it is a fiiult only in 
the declension, and the roots of the words 
continue untouch*d, the inflections of their 
branches, either this way or that, does not 
in any sort hinder the baptism, inasmudi 
as the same s^bse continues in the words 

as before. ^But then, said Didius, the in- 

tentioa of the priesVB pronouncing them 



grammaticaUy must have been proved to 
have gone along with it ^Right, an- 
swered Kysarcius; and of this, brother 
Didius, we have an instance in a decree of 
the decretals of Pope Leo the Third.— 
But my brother^s child, cried my uncle 
Toby, has nothing to do with the Pope ;— 
'tis the plain child of a Protestant gentle^ 
man, christenM Tristram against the wilk 
and wishes both of his father and mother, 
and all who are akin to it 

If the wills and wishes, said Kysarcius^ 
interrupting my uncle Toby, of those only 
who stand related to Mr. Shandy*s chiM, 
were to have weight in tliis matter, Mrs. 
Shandy, of all people, has the least to do 

in it My uncle Toby laid down his 

pipe, and my father drew his chair still 
closer to tlie table, to hoar the conclusioo 
of BO Btrnugi; an intrrwhirtion. 

It has not only been a question. Cap- 
tain Shandy, amongst the* best lawyers 
and civilians in this land, continued Ky8a^ 
cius, "Whether the mother be of kiii to 
" her child ;'* — but, afler much dispassionate 
inquiry and jactitation of the argumenti 
on all sides, — it has been adjudged for the 
negative; — ^namely, "That the mother is 
" not of kin to her child." f My father in- 
stantly clapped his hand upon my uncle 
Toby's mouth, under color of whispering 
in his ear ; — ^the truth was, he was alanned 
for LillibuUero, — and having a great desire 
to hear more of so curious an argument- 
he begg'd my uncle Toby, for Heaven's 
sake, not to disappoint him in it - My 
uncle Toby gave a nod, — ^resumed his pipe, 
and contenting himself with whistling Lil^ ^ 
libvUero inwardly, — ^Kysarcius, Didius, and 
Triptoleimis went on with the discourse as 
foHows : — 

This determination, contmued Kysarcias^ 
how contrary soever it may seem to run to 
the stream of vulgar ideas, yet had reason 
strongly on its side, and has been put out 
of all manner of dispute from the famoos 
case, known commonly by the name of die 

Duke of Suffolk's Case. ^It is cited in 

Brooke, said Triptolemus.— And taken 
notice of by Lord Coke, added Didina— - 
And you may find it in Swinbum on Tee> 
taments, said Kysarcius. 



* Vide Bwinbarn on ToftimeBti, Part 7 . { a 
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The case, Mr. Shandy, was this — 

In the reicrn of IvJward the SLxtli, Charles 
Duke of Suffolk havinjj issue a son bv one 
renter, and a daujjhter by another venter, 
made his last will, wherein he devLsed proods 
to his son, and died : at\er whose death the 
son died also; — but without will, without 
wife, and witfiout child; — his mother and 
bis sister by the father's side (for she was 
born of the former venter) then living. The 
mother Uiok the administration of lu/r wuiV 
goods, according to *' ? .statute of' the 2lst 
of Harry the ei^^hth; whereby it is enacte<l, 
That in case any person die intestate, the 
administration of liis ^oods shall be com- 
mitted to the next of kin. 

The administration beinof thus (surrep- 
titiously) granted to the mother, — tlie sister, 
bv the father's side, commenced a suit be- 
fore the Ecclesiastical Judge, alleging, 1st, 
That she herself was next of kin; and, 
2dly, That the mother was not of kin at all 
to the party deceased ; and, therefore, pray- 
ed the court, that the administration grant- 
ed to the mother might be revoked, and be 
committed unto her, as next of kin to tlie 
deceased, by force of tlie said statute. 

Hereupon, as it was a great cause, and 
mudi depending ujmn its issue, — and many 
causes of great property likely to be decided 
in times to come, by the precedent to be 
then made, — ^the most learned, as well in 
the laws of this realm as in tlie civil law, 
were consulted together, Whellier the mo- 
ther was of kin to her son, or no? — Whcre- 
nnto not only the temporal lawyers, — but 

e church-lawyers, — the juris-consulti, — 
the jurisprudcntcs, — the civilians, — the 
advocates, — ^thc commissaries, — ^the judges 
of the consistory and prerogative courts of 
Canterbury and York, with the master of 
the faculties, were all unanimously of opin- 
ion, That the mother was not of' kin to her 
child. 

And what said the Ducliess of Sufiblk to 
it? said my unde Toby. 

The unexpectedness of my uncle Toby*s 
question, confounded Kysorcius more than 
the ablest advocate. — ^He stopp*d a full 
minute, looking in my uncle Toby's face 
without replying;— «nd in that single 



* Mater Aon ninaaatur inter eoAMjif uioeo*, Bald 
In nit. a. dg Vert, gigaifh. 



minute Triptolemits put by him, and took 
the lead as follows : 

'Tis a ground and principle in the law, 
said Triptolemus, Uiat things do not ascend, 
but descend in it ; and I make no doubt Hia 
for this cause, that however true it is that 
the child may be of the blood and seed of 
its parents, — tliat the parents nevertheless, 
are not of the blood and seed of it; inas- 
much as the parents are not begot by the 
cliild, but the child by the parents; — for so 
tliey write, Libcri sunt dr. sanguine patris 
<Jr nmlrisy scd paler ^^ maler non sunt de 
sanguine liben^rum, 

But this, Triptolemus, cried Didius, 

proves too much ; — ^tbr, from this authority 
cited, it would follow, not only what indeed 
is granted on all sides, that the mother is 
not of kin to her child, — but the fatlier 

likewise. It is held, said Triptolemus, 

the better opinion ; because the father, tlie 
mother, and the child, though they be three 
persons, yet are they but {una caro*) one 
flesh ; and consequently no degree of kin- 
dred, — or any method of acc^uiring one in 

nature. There you push the argument 

again too far, cried Didius, — for there is no 
proliibition in nature, though there is in 
the Levitical law, — ^but that a man may 
l)egct a child upon his grandmother; — in 
which case, supposing the issue a daughter, 

she would stand in relation both of But 

who ever tliought, cried Kysorcius, of lying 
with his grandmother ? ^The young gen- 
tleman, replied Yorick, whom Selden speaks 
of; — who not only tliought of it, but justi- 
fied his intention to his father by the argu- 
ment drawn from the law of retaliation : — 
" You lay. Sir, with my mother,** said the 

lad ; "why may not I lie with yours?" 

*Tis the argumentum commune, added 

Yorick. ^*Ti8 as good, replied Eugenius, 

taking down his hat, as they deserve. 

The company broke up. 



CHAP. XXX. 

—And pray, said my uncle Toby, lean- 
ing upon Yorick, as he and my fatlier were 
helping bun leisurely down the c^vc^\ — 
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don't be terrified. Madam; this stair-case 
oonversatiaD is not so long as the last — 
And pray, Yorick, said my uncle Toby, 
which way is this said affair of Tristram at 
length settled by these learned men I 



Very satisfactorily, replied Yorick ; no mor- 
tal. Sir, has any concern witli it ; — ^for Mrs. 
Shandy, the mother, is nothing at all akin 
to him ; — and as the mother's is the surest 
side, — Mr. Shandy, in course, is still less 
than nothing. — In short he is not as much 
akin to him. Sir, as I am. — 

^That may well be, said my father, 

shaking his head. 

Let the learned say what they will, 

there must certainly, quoth my uncle Toby, 
have been some sort of consanguinity be- 
twixt the Duchess of Suflblk and her son. 

The vulgar are of the same opinion, 
quoth Yorick, to this hour. 



CHAP. XXXI. 

Though my father was hugely tickled 
with tlic subtleties of these learned dis- 
courses, — 'twas still but like the anointing 
of a broken bone. — The moment he got 
home, the weight of his afflictions returned 
upon him but so much the hca.vior, as is 
ever the case when the staff we lean on 
slips from under us. — He became pensive, 
— ^walked frequently forth to the fish-pond, 
— ^let down one loop of his hat, — sigh'd 
often, — ^forbore to snap ; — and, as the hasty 
sparks of temper, which occasion snapping, 
80 much assist perspiration and digestion, 
as Hippocrates tell us, — ^hc had certainly 
fidlen ill with the extinction of them, had 
not his thoughts been critically drawn off, 
and his health rescued by a fresL train of 
disquietudes left him, with a legacy of a 
thousand pounds, by my aunt Dinah. 

My father had scarce read the letter, 
when, taking the thing by the right end, he 
instantly began to plague and puzzle his 
head how to lay it out mostly to the honor 
of his family. — A hundred and fifty odd pro- 
jects took possession of his brains by turns ; 
— he would do this, and that, and t'other. 
— Ho would go to Rome ; — he would go to 
Aw/ — Ae would buy stock ; — ^he would buy 
Mia Hotgoa'B Aim;— ie would new fore- 



front his house, and add a new wing to 
make it even. — ^There was a fine waters 
mill on tliis side; and he would build a 
wind-mill on the other side of the river, in 
full view, to answer it — But above all 
things in the world, he would inclose the 
great Ox-moor, and send out my brother 
Bobby immediately upon liis travels. 

But as the sum was finite^ and oaose- 
quently could not do every thing; — and in 
truth very few of tlicse to any purpose,— 
of all the projects which offered themselvei 
upon tliis occasion, the two last seemed Id 
make the deepest impression ; and he would 
infallibly have determined upon both at 
once, but fur the small inconvenience hinted 
at above, which absolutely put him under a 
necessity of deciding in favor either of the 
one or the otlicr. 

This was not altogether so easy to be 
done ; for though 'tis certain my father had 
long before set his heart upon this neces- 
sary part of my brother's education, and, 
like a pmdcnt man, had actually determined 
to carry it into execution, with the first 
money that returned from the second crea- 
tion of actions in the Mississippi-scheme, in 
which he was an adventurer ; — ^yet the Ox- 
moor, which was a fine, large, whinny, 
imdrained, unimproved common, belonging 
to the Shandy-estate, had almost as dd a 
claim upon him: he had long and afifeo> 
tionately set his heart upon turning it like* 
wise to some account 

But having never hitherto been prcsBsd 
with such a conjuncture of things as made 
it necessary to settle either the priority oKjJm 
justice of their claims, — like a wise man, 
he had refrained entering into any nice or 
critical examination about them: so that, 
upon the dismission of every other project 
at this crisis, — tlie two old projects, the Ox- 
moor, and my brother, divided him again; 
and so equal a match were they for each 
other, as to become the occasion of no small 
contest in the old gentleman's mind,' 
which of the two should be set a-going 
first 

People may laugh as they will ;— 

but the case was this : — 

It had ever been the custom of the fiunily, 
and by length of time was almost become a 
matter of common right, that the ekiest 
son of il iihKwi\!\ Vising ^i«^ Vnipfiaa^ egreM, 
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(kd regren into foreign parts before mar^ 
age, — ^not only for the sake of bettering 
is own private parts, by the benefit of ex- 
rcise and change of so much air, — but 
mply for the mere delectation of his fancy, 
^ the feather put into his cap of having 
3en abroad. — Tantum valet ^ my father 
'ould say, quantum sonat. 

Now as this was a reasonable, and in 
)urse a most Christian indulgence, — to de- 
rive him of it, without why or wherefore, 
-and thereby make an example of him, as 
16 first Shandy unwhirlM about Europe in 

poet-chaise, and only because he was a 
E^avy lad, — would be using him ten times 
orso than a Turk. 

On the other hand, the case of the Ox- 
loor was full as hard. 

Exclusive of the original purchase-mo- 
(?y, which was eight hundred pounds, — it 
id cost tlie family eight hundred pounds 
tore in a law-suit about fifteen years he- 
re, — besides the Lord knouvs what trouble 
id vexation. 

It had l)ccn moreover in possession of the 
handy Ihmily ever since the middle of the 
at century; and tliough it lay full in view 
?f()re the house, bounded on one extremity 
f the water-mill ; and on the other by the 
rejected wind-mill spoken of above ; — and 
>r all these reasons seemed to have the 
.irest title of any part of tlie estate to the 
ire and protection of the family, — yet, by 
1 unaccountable fatality, common to men, 
3 well as the ground they tread on, — it 
id all along most shamefully been over- 
ok'd ; and, to speak the truth of it, had 
iffered so much by it, that it would have 
lade any man's heart have bled (Obodiah 
lid) who understood the \Tdue of land, to 
ive rode over it, and only seen the condi- 
OQ it was UL 

However, as neither the purchasin^^ this 
act of ground, — ^nor indeed the pkicing 
* it where it lay, were either of tlicm, 
ropcrly speaking, of my father's doing, — 
s had never thought himself any way con- 
;med in tlie afiair — till the fiflecn years 
ifore, when the breaking out of that 
irscd law-suit mentioned above (and which 
id arose about its boundaries) — ^which be- 
g altogether my fatlier*8 own act and 
}ed, it naturaii/ awakeDcd every other 
jumeai in its Am; Mad upon mimming 



them all up together, he saw, not merely 
in interest, but in honor, he was bound to 
do something for it ; — and that now or never 
was the time. 

I think there must certainly have been a 
mixture of ill-luck in it, that the reasons 
on both sides should Iiappcn to be so equally 
balanced by each other; for though my 
father weighed them in all humors and con- 
ditions, spent many an anxious hour in the 
most profound and abstracted meditation 
upon what was best to be done ; — reading 
books of farming one day, — books of travels 
another, — claying aside all passion whatever, 
— viewing the arguments on both sides in 
all their lights and circumstances,-— com- 
muning every day with my uncle Toby, — 
arguing witli Yorick, and talking over the 
whole affair of the Ox-moor with Obadiah, 
— ^yet nothing in all Uiat time appeared so 
strongly in behalf of the one, which was 
not either strictly applicable to the other, 
or at least so fkr counterbalanced by some 
consideration of equal weight, as to keep 
the scales even. 

For to be sure, with proper helps, and in 
the Itands of some people, though the Ox- 
moor would undoubtedly have made a dif- 
ferent appearance in the world from what 
it did, or ever could do, in the condition it 
lay, — yet every tittle of this was true with 
regard to my brother Bobby, — ^let Obadiah 
say what he would. 

In point of interest, the contest, I own, 
at first sight, did not appear so undecisive 
betwixt tliem; for whenever my father 
took pen and ink in hand, and set about 
calculating the simple expense of paring 
and burning, and fencing in the Ox- 
moor, &.C. &c — with the certain profit it 
would bring him in return, — the hitter 
turned out so prodigknuly in hia way of 
working the account, that you would have 
sworn tlie Ox-moor would have carried all 
before it; for it was plain he should reap a 
hundred lasts of rape, at twenty pounds a 
last, the very first year, — ^besides an excel- 
lent crop of wheat the year following ; — 
and the year after that, to speak within 
bounds, a hundred, — but, in all likelihood, 
a hundred and fifty,— if not two hundred 
quartera of ^caae axA \jeM», \3««As» \ft- 
tatoes vitboat end.— BQXV3Ms«^v«i^>^»5ii->«^ 
was all UuB vrVnV^Vwwftto^vK^^l^^w^*^**" 
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like a ho^ to eat them, — knocked all on the 
head again, and ^nerally left the old gen- 
tleman in such a state of suspense, — that, 
as he often declared to my uncle Toby, — 
he knew no more than his heels what to do. 
Nobody but he who has felt it, can con- 
ceive what a plaguing thing it is to have a 
man*s mind torn asunder by two projects 
of equal strength, both obstinately pulling 
in a contrarv direction at the same time ; 
for, to say nothing of the havoc, which by 
a certain consequence is unavoidably made 
by.it all over the finer system of tlie nerves, 
which you know convey the animal spirits ! cially tlie amours, of my uncle Toby, the 
and more subtle juices from the heart to the events of which are of so singular a nature, 
head, and so on, — it is not to be told in what . and so Cer\'antic a cast, that if I can so 
a degree such a wayward kind of friction manage it, as to convey but the same impres- 



ceal, — a thing to choose, — and a thing to 
pray for. — This chapter, therefore, I name 
the chapter of Things, — and my next chap- 
ter to it, that is, the first chapter of roy 
next volume, if I live, shall be my chapter 
upon Whiskekh, in order to keep up some 
sort of connexion in my works. 

The thing I lament is, that things have 
crowded in so tliick upon me, that I hare 
not been able to get into that part of mj 
work, towards which I have all the way 
looked forwards with so much earnest de- 
and that is the campaigns, but espe- 



sire 



works upon the more gross and solid parts, 
wasting the fat and impairing the strength 
of a man, every time, as it goes backwards 
and forwards. 

My father had certainly sank under this 
evil, as certainly as he had done under that 
of my Christiaii Name, had he not been 
rescued out of it, as he was out of that, by 
a fresh evil : — the misfortune of my brother 
Bobby's death. 

Wiiat is the life of man? Is it not to 
shift from side to sidel — from sorrow to 
sorrow ? — ^to button up one cause of vezap 
tion,— and unbutton another? 



CHAP. xxxn. 



From this moment I am to be considered 
as heir-apparent to the Shandy family; — 
and it is fitom this pouit, properly, that the 
story of my Lvb and Opinions sets out 
With all my hurry and precipitation, I have 
been but denriiig the ground to raise the 
building}— and nch a building do I foresee 
it will tnm oat, u never was plaimed, and 
as never was executed, since Adam. In less 
than five minutes I shall have thrown my 
pen into the fire, and the little drop of thick 
ink which is left remaining at the bottom 
of my ink-horn, after it : — ^I have but half 
a score of things to do in the time ; — ^I have 
a thing to name, — a thing to lament, — a 
thing to hope,^« thing to promise,— «nd a 
things to threaten, — I haFe a thing to sap-\ 
-« tiling to declare, — a thing to oon-\ 
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sions to every other brain which tiie occur- 
rences themselves excite in my own,— 1 
will answer for it, the book shall make its 
way in the world much better than its 
master has done before it — Oh Tristram : 
Tristram! can this but be once brought 
about, — ^the credit which will attend thee 
as an author, shall counterbalance the manv 
evils whibh liave befallen tlice as a man;— 
thou wilt feast upon the one, — when thou 
hast lost all sense and remembrance of the 
other ! 

No wonder I itch so much as I do to get 
at these amours: — they are the choicest 
morsel of my whole story ! and when I do 
get at *em, — assure yourselves, good folks, 
— (nor do I value whose squeamish stomach 
takes ofience at it) I shall not be at all nice 
in the choice of my words !— and thafs the 
thing I have to declare. — ^I shall never get 
all through in five minutes, that I/eur:— 
and the thing I hope is, that your Worships 
and Reverences are not oflfended : — if vou 
are, depend upon*t Fil give you something, 
my good gentry, next year, to be offended 
at; — thaCs my dear Jenny*s way; — bat 
who my Jenny is, — and which is the right 
and which the wrong end of a woman,— 
is the thing to be concealed: — it shall be 
told you in the next chapter but one to my 
chapter of Button-holes; — and not one 
chapter before. 

And now that you have just got to the 
end of these four volumes,* — the thing [ 
have to agk is, how you feel your lieads ? 
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my own aches dismally! — As for your 
bndthB, I know they are much better. — 
Tnae Shandeism, diink what you will 
Igiinst it, opens the heart and limgs ; and, 
fike all those affections which partake of 
ill nature, it forces the blood and other 
fital fluids of the body to run freely through 
their channels, and makes the wheel of life 
nm long and cheerfully round. 

Was I left, like Sancho Pan^a, to choose 
mf kingdom, it should not be maritime, — 
or a kingdom of blacks, to make a penny 
of; — no, it should be a kingdom of hearty 
subjects : and as the bilious and 
more Mtumine passions, by creating dis- 
enlen in the blood and humors, have as 



bad an influence, I see, upon the body 
politic as body natural ; — and as nothing but 
a habit of virtue can fully govern those 
passions, and subject them to reason, — I 
should add to my prayer, — that God would 
give my subjects grace to be wise as they 
were merrt; and then I should be the 
happiest monarch, and they the happiest 
people, under Heaven. 

And so with this moral for the present, 
may it please your Worships and your 
Reverences, I take my leave of you till 
this time twelve-month, when (unless this 
vile cough kills me in the mean time) Til 
have another pluck at your beards, and lay 
open a story to the world you little dream o£ 
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CHAP. L 

If it had not been for those two mettle- 
some tits, and that madcap of a postilion 
who drove them from Stilton to Stamford, 
the thought had never entered my head. 
H» flew like lightning : — ^there was a slope 
of three miles and a half; — we scarce touch- 
ed the ground, — ^the motion was most rapid, 
— most impetuous; — 'twas communicated 
to my brain, — my heart partook of it — "By 
"the great God of day," said I, looking 
towards the sun, and thrusting my arm out 
of the fore- window of the chaise, as I made 
my vow, "I will lock up my study-door 
" the moment I get home, and thiow the 
" key of it ninety feet below the surface, in 
" the draw-well at the back of my house." 

The London wagon confirmed me in 
my resolution ; it hung tottering upon the 
hUl, scarce progressive, dragg'd, — draggM 
up by eight heavy beasts, — "by main 
" strength !"^<iuoth I, nodding ; " but your 
" betters draw the same way, and something 
"of every body's! O rare !" 

Tell me, ye learned, shall we fer ever be 
adding to much to the hulk^ — so little to the 
stock? 

Shall we for ever make new books, as 
apothecviae ukB new mixtnresy by pour- 
ing only out of one vessel into another? 

Are we for ever to be twisting, and un- 
twistingy the same rope? for ever in the 
same track, — lor ever at the same pace? 

Shall we be destined to the da3r8 of eter- 
nity, on holydajTB as well as working-days, 
to be showing the relics qf teaming, as 
monks do the relics of their saints, — ^with- 
out working one, — one single miracle with 
tAemf 



Who made Man, with powers which darter 
him from earth to heaven in a moment;— 
that great, that most excellent, and moBt 
noble creature of the world — ^the tmrade 
of nature, as Zoroaster, in his book Scpi ^ 
ccbti, called him; — the Shekinah of the 
Divine Presence, as Cbrysostom: — the 
image of God, as Moses ; — the ray of Di- 
vinity, as Plato ; — ^the marvel of marvels, 
as Aristotle, — to go sneaking on at this 
pitiful, — ^pimping, — ^pettifogging rate ? 

I scorn to be as abusive as Horace upon 
the occasion ; — but if there is no catachre- 
sis in the wish, and no sin in it, I wish 
from my soul, that every imitator in Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland, had the farcy 
for his pains ; and that there was a good 
farcical house, large enough to hold, — ay, 
— and sublimate them, tag-rag and holhtaU, 
male and female, all together: and this 
leads me to the affiur of whiskers ; — bot 
by what chain of ideas, — ^I leave as a legacy 
in mortmain to Prudes and Tartufs, to SB- 
joy and make the most of. 

UPON WHISKERS. 

Fm sorry I made it; — ^'twas as inconsider- 
ate a promise as ever entered a man's head. 
— ^A chapter upon whiskers ! alas ! the worU 
will not bear it! — ^'tis a delicate world ;^ 
but I knew not of what mettle it was made, 
— nor had I ever seen the under-written 
fragment ; otherwise, as surely as noses are 
noses, and whiskers are whiskers still (lei 
the world say what it will to the ocmtiary), 
so surely would I have steered clear of this 
dangerous chapter. 
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-— *Yoa are half asleep, my good lady, said 
the old gentleman, taking hold of the old 
lady^s hand, and giving it a gentle squeeze 
as he pronounced the word whiskers, — 
Shall we change the subject? By no 



time beginning to draw the attention of the 
maids of honor towards the terrace before 
the palace-gate, where the guard was 
mounted. The kdy De Baussiere fell deeply 
in love with him,— La Battarelle did the 



means, replied the old lady; — ^I like your: same; it was tlie finest weather for it that 



account of those matters: so throwing a 
thin gauze handkerchief over her head, and 
leaning it back upon the chair, with her 
free turned towards him, and advancing her 
two feet as she reclined herself, — ^I desire, 
continued she, you will go on. 

The old gentleman went on as follows : — 
Whiskers! cried the Queen of Navarre, 
dropping her knotting-ball as La Fosseuse 

ottered the word. ^Whiskers, Madam! 

said La Fosseuse, pinning the ball to tlie 
qoeen's apron, and making a courtesy as 
die repeated it 

La FoBBeuse*s voice was naturally soil 
and low, yet 'twas an articulate voice ; and 
every letter of the word whiskers fell dis- 
tinctly upon the Queen of Navarre*s ear. 
—Whiskers! cried the queen, laying a 
greater stress upon the word, and as if she 

had still distrusted her ears. Whiskers! 

replied La Fosseuse, repeating the word 
a third time. — ^There is not a cavalier, 
Madsm, of his age in Navarre, continued 
the maid of honor, pressing the page's in- 
terest opon the queen, that has so gallant a 

pair Of what? cried Margaret, smiling. 

Of whiskers, said La Fosseuse, with 

infinite modesty. 

The word whiskers still stood its ground, 
aM continued to be made use of in most of 
th0 best companies throughout the little 
kingdom of Navarre, notwithstanding the 
indiscreet use which La Fosseuse had made 
of it: the truth was, La Fosseuse had pro- 
noDDced the word not only before the queen, 
bat upon sundry other occasions at court, 
with an accent which always implied some- 
thing of a mystery. — ^And as the court of 
Mazgaiet, as all the world knows, was at 
fliat time a mixture of gallantry and devo- 
tioiv--«id whiskers being as applicable to 
the one as the other, the woitl naturally 
stood its ground ; — it gained full as much 
as it lost; that is, the clergy were for it, — 
the laity were against it, — and, for the 
women, they were divided. 

The excellency of the figure and mien 
of the yonng Sieur De Croix, wmb at thati 

T 



ever was remembered in Navarre. — La 
Guyol, La Maronette, La Sabatiere, fell in 
love with the Sieur de Croix also; La Re- 
bours and La Fosseuse knew better : — De 
Croix had fiiiled in an attempt to recom- 
mend himself to La Rebours ; and La Re- 
bours and La Fosseuse were inseparable. 

The Queen of Navarre was sitting with 
her ladies in the painted bow- window, facing 
the gate of the second court, as De Croix 
passed through it — He is handsome, said 

the Lady Baussiere. He has a good mien, 

said La Battarelle. He is finely shaped, 

said La Guyol, ^I never saw an officer 

of the horse-guards in my life, said La 
Maronette, with two such legs ; Or who 
stood so well upon them, said La Sabatiere. 
^But he has no whiskers, cried La Fos- 
seuse. ^Not a pile, said La Rebours. 

The queen went directly to her oratory, 
musing all the way as she walked through 
the gallery, upon the subject; turning it 
tliis way and that way in her fancy. — ^Ave 
Maria H — what can La Foeseuse mean? 
said she, kneeling down upon the cushion. 

La Guyol, La Battarelle, La Maronette, 
La Sabatiere, retired instantly to their 
chamber& Whiskers ! said all four of them 
to themselves, as they bolted the doors on 
the inside. 

The Lady Camavallette was counting 
her beads with both hands, unsuspected 
under her farthingale. — From St Anthony 
down to St Ursula, inclusive, not a saint 
passed through her finger without whiskers ; 
St Francis, St Dominick, St Bennet, St 
Basil, St Bridget, had all whiskers. 

The Lady Baussiere had got into a wil- 
derness of conceits, with moralizing too 
intricately upon La Fosscuse's text: — she 
mounted her palfrey, her page followed her, 
— the host passed by, — the Lady Baussiere 
rode on. 

One denier, cried the Order of Mercy, — 
one single denier, in behalf of a thousand 
patient captives, whose eyes look towards 
Heaven and you fo? ^i\e\T ted«cn^\k^ 

^The Lady luaeiei^ loii^ ^ti. 
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Pity the unhappy, said a devout, venera- 
hle, hoary-headed man, meekly holding up 
a box begirt with iron in his withered hands. 
— ^I beg for the unfortunate : — good my lady, 
'tis for a prison, — for an hospital, — ^'tis for 
an old man, — a poor man undone by ship- 
wreck, by sureUship, by fire ; — ^I call God 
and all his angels to witness, — 'tis to clothe 
the naked, to feed the hungry; — ^'tis to 
comfort the sick and the broken-hearted. 

—The Lady Baussiere rode on. 

A decayed kinsman bowed himself to the 
ground. 

^The Lady Baussiere rode on. 

He ran begging bare-headed on one side 
of her palfrey, conjuring her by the former 
bonds of friendship, alliance, consanguinity, 
&c. — Cousin, aunt, sister, mother, — for vir- 
tue's sake, for your own, for mine, for 
Christ's sake, remember me ! — ^pity me ! 

^The Lady Baussiere rode on. 

Take hold of my whiskers, said the Lady 

Baussiere. ^The page took hold of her 

palfrey. She dismounted at the end of tlie 
terrace. 

There are some trains of certain ideas 
which leave prints of themselves about our 
eyes and eye-brows: and there is a con- 
sciousness of it, somewhere about the heart, 
which serves but to make these etchings 
the stronger. — We see, spell, and put them 
together, without a dictionary. 

Ha, ha ! he, hee ! cried La Guyol and 
La Sabatiere, looking close at each other's 
prints. — ^IIo, ho! cried La Battarelle and 
Maronette, doing the same. — Whist ! cried 
cme ;— St, st, said a second ; — hush, quoth a 
third; — ^poo, poo, replied a fourth; — gra- 
mercy! cried the Lady Camavallette ; — 
'twas Bhc who bewhiskcr'd St Bridget. 

La Fosseuse drew her bodkin from the 
knot of her hair, and liaviug traced the out^ 
line of a small whisker, with tlie blunt end 
of it, upon one side of her upper lip, put it 
into I^a Rebours' hand. — La Robours shook 
her head. 

The Lady Baussiere coughed thrice into 
the inside of her muff. — La Guyol smiled. 

Py ! said the J^y Baussiere. The 

Queen of Navarre touched her eye with 

the tip of her fore-finger, — as much as to 

say, I understand you all. 

Twaspltdn to the whde court the word 

^as ruined: Im Foesemm had given it a 



wound, and it was not the better for pass- 
ing through all these defiles. — ^It made a 
faint stand, however, for a few months; by 
the expiration of which, the Sieur de Croix, 
finding it high time to leave Navarre fcr 
want of whiskers, — ^the word in course be- 
came indecent, and (aflcr a few efibrtB) 
absolutely unfit for use. 

The best word in the best language of 
the best world, must have sufiered under 
such combinations.— -^The Curate d'Es- 
tella wrote a book against them, wiUmg 
forth the dangers of accessory ideas, and 
warning the Navarrois against them. 

Does not all the w^orld know, aid the 
Curate d'f^stella, at the conclusion of hia 
work, that Noses ran the same fate, some 
centuries ago, in most parts of Europe, which 
whiskers have now done in tlio kingdom of 
Navarre 1 — The evil, indeed, spread no far- 
ther then ; but have not beds and bolsters, 
and night-caps and chamber-pots, stood upon 
tlie brink of destruction ever since? Arc 
not trousc, and placketrholes, and pump- 
handles, — and spigots, and faucets, in dan- 
ger still from the same aissociation ? — Chas- 
tity, by nature the gentlest of all affections, 
— ^give it but its head, — 'tis like a ramping 
and a roaring lion. 

The drift of the Curate d'Estella's argu- 
ment was not understood. — They ran the 
scent the wrong way. — The world bridled 
his ass at the tail. — And when the extremes 
of Delicacy, and the beginning's of Gonrii- 
pisccnce, hold their next provincial chapter 
together, tlicy may decree that bawdy 
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CHAP. XL 

When my father received the letter which 
brought him tlie melancholy account of my 
brotlicr Bobby's death, he was busy calcu- 
lating tlio expciu>e of his riding post from 
Calais to Paris, and so on to Lyons. 

'Twas a most inauspicious journey ; my 
father having had every foot of it to tiai^cl 
over again, and his calculation to begin 
afresh when he had almost got to the end 
of it, by Obailiairs opening the door to ac- 
quaint him the family was out of yeast, — 
and to ask whether he might not take the 
greal cQBx:Vi-\\otvs/(^ ea.tlY in the momiiig, and 
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ide in search of some. ^With all my 

leart, Obodiah, eaid my father (pursuing 
n jonraey) ; — take the coacli-horse, and 
relcome.— But he wants a shoe, poor 
feature ! said Obadiah. Poor creature ! 
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aid my uncle Toby, vibrating the note 
mck again, like a string in unison. 



rhen ride the Scotch horse, quoth my 

atfaer hastily. ^Ile cannot bear a saddle 

ipon his back, quoth Obadiah, for the whole 
forld.— The Devil's in that horse ; then 
ike Patriot, cried my father, and shut the 

loor. Patriot is sold, said Obadiah. 

iere*s for you ! cried my fatlier, making 
I paim, and looking in my uncle Toby's 
ace as if the thing had not been a mat- 
er of fact Your Worship ordered me 

sell him last April, said Obadiah. 

rhen go on foot for your pains, cried my 
atber.-— ^I had much rather walk than 
ide, said Obadiah, shutting the door. 

What plagues! cried my father, going 

fi with his calculation. But tlie waters 

le out, said Obadiah,— opening the door 
igain. 

Till that moment, my father, who had 

1 map of Sanson's, and a book of the post- 
oads before him, had kept his hand upon 
he head of his compasses, with one foot 
€ them fixed upon Nevers, the last stage 
le had paid for, — purposing to go on from 
hat point with his journey and calculation, 
yi eoon as Obadiah quitted tlic room : but 
hk second attack of Obadiah's, in opening 
he door and laying the whole country un- 
ter water, was too much. — He let go his 
sompaaBes,— or rather, with a mixed mo- 
ion between accident and anger, he threw 
hem upon tlie table: and then there was 
lothing for him to do, but to return back 

Calais (like many others) as wise as he 
nt out. 

When the letter was brought into the 
larlor, which contained the news of my 
Kother*8 death, my father had got forwards 
igain upon his journey to within a stride 
if the oompaases of the very same stage 

if Nevera. ^By your leave. Mens. San- 

DO, cried my fiither, striking the point of 
lie compaaBee through Nevers into the table, 
-and nodding to my uncle Toby, to see 
vfaat wae in the letter, — twice in one night 

1 too mnch for an English gentleman and 
da no. Mom Sumoo, to be turned back 



from so lousy a town as Nevera. What 
thmk'st thou, Toby? added my father in a 

sprightly tone. Unless it be a garrison 

town, said my uncle Toby, for then ^I 

shall be a fool, said my fkthcr, smiling to 
himself as long as I live. — So giving a 
second nod, and keeping his compasses 
still upon Nevers with one liand, and hold- 
ing his book of the postrroads in the other, 
— half calculating and half listening, he 
leaned forwards upon the table with both 
elbows, as my uncle Toby hummed over 
the letter. 



. — he's 
Where 1 



gone ! said my uncle Toby. — 

— Who 1 cried my fother, My nephew, 

said my uncle Toby. —^ What, without 
leave, — without money, — without gover- 
nor] cried my father in amazement—— 
No: — ^he is dead, my dear brother, quoth 

my uncle Toby. Without being illl 

cried my father again. ^I dare say not, 

said my uncle Toby, in a low voice, and 
fetching a deep sigh from tlie bottom of his 
heart ; he has been ill enough, poor lad ! 
ni answer for hun, — ^for he is dead. 

When Agrippina was told of her son's 
death, Tacitus informs us, that not being 
able to moderate tlie violence of her pas- 
sions, she abruptly broke off her work. 

My father stuck his compasses into Nevers 
but BO much the faster. — What contrarie- 
ties! his, indeed, was matter of calculation ! 
Agrippina's must have been quite a difier- 
ent affair ; who else could pretend to reason 
from history 1 

How my father went on, in my opinion, 
deserves a chapter to itself. 



CHAP. m. 
-And a chapter it ahall have. 



and a devil of a one too ; so look to your- 
selves. 

'Tis either Phto, or Plutarch, or Seneca, 
or Xenophon, or Epictetus, or Theopliras- 
tus, or Lucian,— or some one, perhaps, of 
later date,— cither Cax^AXi, at '^ftwftMo^^ 
Petrarch, ot S\je\iaL,— at. \aKWii.\\.^K«? 
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be some divine or father of the church; 
St. Austin, or St Cypriaiii or Barnard, who 
affirms, that it is an irresistible and natural 
passion to weep for the loss of our friends 
or children: — and Seneca (Vm positive) 
tells us somewhere, that such griefs evacu- 
ate themselves best by that particular clian- 
nel : and, accordingly, we Imd, that David 



fortune was the better of the two; for in- 
stance, where the pleasure of the harangue 
was as ^671, and the pain of the misfortune 
but as Jive, — my father gained half in half; 
and, consequently, was as well again off, 
as if it had never befallen him. 

This clue will unravel what otherwise 
would seem very inconsistent in my fatlier*s 



wept for his son Absalom, Adrian for his domestic character; and it is tliis tliat, in 
Antinous, Niobe for her children, and that the provocations arising from the neglects 



ApoUodorus and Crito both shed tears for 
Socrates before his death. 
My father managed his afHiction other- 



and blunders of servants, or other mishaps, 
unavoidable in a family, his anger, or rather 
the duration of it, eternally ran counter to 



wise ; and, indeed, differently from most all conjecture. 

men, either ancient or modern; for he My father had a favorite little mare. 



neither wept it away, as the Hebrews and 
the Romans, — nor slept it of^ as the Lap- 
landers, — nor hanged it, as the English, — 
nor drowned it, as the Germans ; nor did 
he curse it, or damn it, or excommunicate 
it, or rhyme it, or liUebullero it — 

— ^Ho got rid of it, however. 

Will your Worships give me leave to 
squeeze in a story between these two pages 1 

When Tully was bereft of his dear daugh- 
ter Tullia, at first he laid it to his heart, — 
he listened to the voice of nature, and modu- 
lated his own unto it — O my Tullia ! my 
daughter! my child! — still, still, still, — 
twas O my Tullia ! — ^my Tullia ! Methinks 
I see my Tullia, I hear my Tullia, I talk 
with my Tullia. — But, as soon as he began 
to look into the stores of philosophy, and 
consider how many excellent things might 
be said upon the occasion, — nobody npon 
earth can conceive, says the great orator, 
how happy, how joyful it made me. 

My fiither was as proud of his eloquence 
aa Marcus TuUius Cicero could be for his 
life, and, for aught I am convinced of to 
the contrary at present, with as much rea- 
Bon: it was, indeed, his strength and his 
weakness toa — His strength, for he was 
by nature eloquent ; and his weakness, for 
he was hourly a dupe to it ; and, provided 
an occasion in life would but permit him 
to ihow his talents, or say either a wise 
thing, a witty, or a shrewd one — (bating 
the case of a systematic misfortune)— he 
had all he wanted. — ^A blessing which tied 
up my father's tongue, and a misfortune 
which set it loose with a good grace, were 
pnetty equal : sometimes, indeed, the mis- 



which he had consigned over to a most 
beautiful Arabian horse, in order to have a 
pad out of her for his o^ti riding. He was 
sanguine in all his projects ; so talked about 
his pad every day with as absolute a security, 
as if he had been reared, broke, — and bri- 
dled and saddled at his door ready for 
mounting. By some neglect or otlier in 
Obadiah, it so fell out, that my father's ex- 
pectations were answered with nothing bet- 
ter than a mule, and as ugly a beast of the 
kind as ever was produced. 

My mother and my uncle Toby expected 
my father would be the death of Obadiah, 
— 4md that there would never be an end of 

the disaster. See here ! you rascal, cried 

my father, pointing to the mule, what you 

have done ! ^It was not me, said Obadiah. 

How do I know that? replied my 



father. 

Triumph swam in my &ther*s eyes at 
the repartee, — ^the Attic salt brought water 
into them ;— and so Obadiah heard no more 
aboat it 

Now let us go back to my brother's death. 

Philosophy has a fine saying for cveiy 
thing. — For Dcatli, it has an entire set : the 
misery was, they all at once rushed so into 
my fiither's head, that 'twas difficult to string 
them together, so as to make any thing of a 
consistent show out of them. — He took them 
as they came. — 

"'Tis an inevitable chance, — the fint 
'* statute in Magna Charta ; — it is an ever* 
« lasting act of parliament, my deer bro- 
" ther, — AU must die. 

** If my son could not have died, it had been 
** matter of woQder;^iiot that he ie dead 
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** M^marchs and princes dance in the same 
** ring with us. 

** To die^ is the g^reat debt and tribute 
" due unto nature : tombs and monuments, 
*' which should perpetuate our memories, 
" pay it themselves ; and the proudest pyr- 
^amid of tliem all, which Wealth and Sci- 
** ence have erected, has lost its apex, and 
'* stands obtruncated in the traveller's hori- 

**zon." (My father found he got great 

ease,, and went on)— ** Kingdoms and prov- 
" inces, and towns and cities, have they not 
" their periods ? and when those principles 
"and powers, wliich at first cemented and 
" put them together, have performed their 
"several evolutions, they fidl back.'^ 



Brother Shandy, said my uncle Toby, laying 

down his pipe at the word ewlutions^ 

Revolutions, I meant, quoth my father ; — 
by Heaven! I meant revolutions, brotlier 

Toby ;— evolutions is nonsense. ^'Tis not 

[Kmsensc, said my uncle Toby. But is it 

lot ncMisense to break the thread of such a 
liscourse upon such an occasion \ cried my 
kther ; — do not, dear Toby, continued he, 
making him by the hand, do not— do not, T 
beseech thee, interrupt me at this crisi& 

My uncle Toby put his pipe into his 

nouth. 

** Where is Troy and Mycene, and Thebes 
^ and Deloe, and Persepolis and Agrigen- 
'•* turn ?** continued my &ther, taking up his 
xx>k of post-roads, which he had laid down. — 

* What is become, brother Toby, of Nineveh 
*' and Babylon, of Cyzicum and Mitylens ? 

* The fairest towns that ever the sun rose 
*upon, are now no more; the names only 
' are lefl ; and those (for many of them are 

* wrong spelt) are falling themselves by 

* piecemeal to decay, and in length of time 

* will be forgotten, and involved with every 
'thing in a perpetual night The world 
'itself brother Toby, must, — must come 
'to an end. 

** Returning out of Asia, when I sailed 
' firom iEgina towards Megara," (when can 
his have been? thought my uncle Toby) 
' I began to view the country round about 
' — MgixuL was behind me, Megara was be- 
■ibre, Pyraeus on the right hand, Corinth 
'on the left — ^What flourishing towns now 
'pf€8trate opon the earth! Alas! alas! 
'Mid I to myselC that man dtould disturb 
'hb aool bt the lorn ot a ddld, when m>. 



"much as this lies awfully buried in his 
•* presence ! — ^Remcmber, said I to myself 
"again, — remember thou art a man." 

Now, my uncle Toby knew not that this 
last paragraph was an extract of Servius 
Sulpicius's consolatory letter to TuUy: — 
he liad as little skill, honest man, in the 
fragments, as he had in the whole pieces 
of antiquity :— and as my father, whilst he 
was concerned in the Turkey trade, had 
been three or four different times in the Le- 
vant, in one of which he had staid a whole 
year and an half at Zante, my uncle Toby 
naturally concluded, that, in some one of 
these periods, he had taken a trip across the 
Archipelago into Asia ; and that all this sail- 
ing a&ir, with iEgina behind, and Megara 
before, and Pyneus on the right hand, &c. 
&c. was nothing more than the true course 
of my father's voyage and reflections. — 
*Twas certainly in his manner ; and many 
an midertaking critic would have built two 

stories higher upon worse foundations. 

And pray, brother, quoth my uncle Toby, 
laying the end of his pipe upon my father^s 
hand in a kindly way of interruption, — but 
waiting till he finished the account, — What 

year of our Lord was tliis] 'Twas no 

year of our Lord, replied my father. 

That's impossible, cried my uncle Toby. 

Simpleton! said my father, — 'twas 

forty years before Christ was born. 

My uncle Toby had but two things for 
it ; either to suppose his brother to be the 
Wandering Jew, or that his misfortunes 

had disordered his brain. *'May the Lord 

*' Crod of heaven and earth protect him and 
** restore him !" said my uncle Toby, pray- 
ing silently for my father, and with team 
in his eyes. 

My father placed the tears to a proper 
account, and went on with his harangue 
with great spirit — 

" There is not such great odds, brother 
" Toby, betwixt good and evil, as the world 
" imagines."— (This way of setting oflT, by 
the bye, was not likely to cure my uncle 

Toby's suspicions.) "Labor, sorrow, 

"grief, siclmess, want, and woe, are the 
"sauces of life.'*^~^Mnch good may it do 
them, — said my uncle Toby to himself 

" My son is dead !— so much the better ; 
" — ^'tis a shame, in sucli a t«m^n^\i;^ Va:«^ 
" but one anchor. 
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" But he is gone for ever from us ! 



" it sa — He is got from under the hands of dissimulation ; — and CeBsar Augustus in a 



** his barber before he was bald ; — ^he is but 
" risen from a feast before he was surfeits 
'*ed; — from a banquet before he had got 
" drunken. 

** The Thracians wept when a child was 
"bom," — (and we were very near it, quoth 
my uncle Toby)—** and feasted and made 
" merry when a man went out of the world ; 
"and with reason. — Death opens the gate 
" of Fame, and shuts the gate of Envy afler 
" it : — it unlooses the cliain of the captive, 
" — and puts the bondsman^s task into an- 
** other man^s hands. 

"Show me the man, who knows what 
" life is, who dreads it, — and Til show thee 
"a prisoner who dreads his liberty."— 

Is it not better, my dear brother Toby (for 
mark,— our appetites are but diseases)— is 
it not better not to hunger at all, than to 
eat 1 — not to thirst, than to take physic to 
cure it 1 

Is it not better to be freed from cares 
and agues, — from love and melancholy, — 
and tlie other hot and cold fits of life, than, 
like a galled traveller, who comes weary to 
his inn, to be bound to begin his journey 
afresh? 

There is no terror, brother Toby, in its 
looks, but what it borrows from groans and 
convulsions, and the blowing of noses and 
the wiping away of tears with the bottoms 
of curtains, in a dying man^s room. — Strip 
it of these, — ^What is it?— ^'Tis better in 
battle than in bed, said my uncle Toby. — 
Take away its hearses, its mutes, and its 
mourning, — its plumes, escutcheons, and 
other mechanic aids, — What is it? 



thnus Severus in a dispatch; — Tiberius in 



Better in battle I continued my father, smi- 
ling, for he had absolutely forgot my brother 
Bobby ; — ^*tis terrible no way, — ^for consider, 
brother Toby, — when we are, death is not; 

— and when death is, — we are not. My 

ancle Toby laid down his pipe, to consider 
the proposition ; my father's eloquence was 
too rapid to stay for any man; — away it 
went, — and hurried my uncle Toby's ideas 
along with it^— 

For this reason, continued my fiither, 'tis 

worthy to recollect, how little fdteratum, in 

jrreat men, the approaches of death have 

made. — Vespaman died in a jest upon his 



compliment ^I hope 'twas a sincere one, 

— Hjuolh my uncle Toby. 

'Twas to his wife, — said my fiUher. 



CHAP. IV. 

— — And lastly, — for of all the choice 
anecdotes which history can produce of this 
matter, continued my father, — this, like 
the gilded dome which covers in the fabric^ 
—crowns all.— 

'Tis of Cornelius Grallus, the pnetor, — 
which, I dare say, brother Toby, you have 

read. 1 dare say I have not, replied my 

uncle. He died, said my father, as * ♦ 

was with his >vife, said my uncle Toby, — 

there could be no hurt in it That*8 

more than I know, — replied my father. 



CHAP. V. 

Mt mother was going very gingerly in 
the dark along the passage which led to the 
parlor, as my uncle Toby pronounced the 
word wife. — ^'Tis a shrill penetrating sound 
of itself, and Obadiali had helped it by leav- 
ing the door a little ajar, so that my mother 
heard enough of it to imagine herself the 
subject of the conversation ; so laying the 
edge of her finger across her two lips, — 
holding in her breath, and bending her head 
a little downwards, with a twist <^ her neck 
— (not towards the door, but from it, by 
wliich means her ear w^is brought to the 
chink) — she listened with all her powers: 
— ^the listening slave, with the Goddess of 
Silence at his back, could not have given 
a finer thought for an intaglia 

In this attitude I am determined to let 
her stand for five minutes, — ^Ull I bring up 
the aflkirs of the kitchen (as Rajun does 
those of the church) to the same period. 



CHAP. VL 
Thousb, in one iense, our family was 



cloeestool; — Galba. with asQDteiioe;— 8ep-\QertaiDbf «LnBi^<e isAcbiiifi, «■ it 
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of a few wheelfl; yet there was thus much| tnated by nature and education, haianguing 

over the sajno bier. 

My father, — a man of deep reading, — 
prompt memory, — with Cato, and Seneca, 
and Epictetus, at hia fingers' ends :— 

The Corporal, — witli nothing — ^to re- 
member ;— of no deeper reading than his 
mu9ter-roll,^or greater names at his fin- 
gers* ends, than the contents of "it. 

The one proceeding from period to pe- 
riod, by metaphor and allusion, and strikiDg 
the fancy as he went along (as men of wit 
and fancy do) with the entertainment and 
pleasantry of his pictures and imagesi 

The other, without wit or antithesis, or 
point, or turn, this way or that ; but leaving 
the images on one side, and the pictures on 
the other, going straight^forwards, as nature 
could lead him, to tlie heart — O Trim! 
would to Heaven thou hadst a better histo- 
rian! — ^Would thy historian had a better 
pair of breeches! — O ye critics! will no- 
thing melt you 1 



to be said for it, that these wheels were set 
in motioii by so many different springs, and 
acted one upon the other firom such a va- 
riety of strange principles and impulses, 
-—that though it was a simple machine, it 
had all the honor, and advantages of a com- 
plex one, — and a number of as odd move- 
ments within it, as ever were beheld in the 
iaride of a Dutch silk-mill. 

Amongst these there was one, I am going 
to speak of, in which, perhaps, it was not 
altogether so singular as in many others: 
and it was this, that whatever motion, de- 
bate, harangue, dialogue, project, or disser- 
talUD, was going forward in the parlor, 
there was generally another at the same 
time, and upon the same subject, running 
parallel along with it in tlie kitchen. 

Now to bring this about, whenever an 
extraordinary message, or letter, was de- 
livered in the parlor,— or a discourse sus- 
pended tiU a servant went out,^or the 
lines of discontent were observed to hang 
upon the brows of my &ther or mother ; — 
or, in short, when any tiling was supposed 
to be upon the tapis worth knowing or lis- 
tening to, *twas the rule to leave the door, 
not absolutely shut, but somewhat ajar, — as 
it stands just now; — which, under covert 
of the bad hinge (and that possibly might 
be one of the many reasons why it was 
never mended) it was not difficult to man- 
age; by which means, in all these cases, 
was generally left, not indeed so 
the Dardanelles, but wide enough, 
for all that, to carry on as much of this 
windward trade as was sufficient to save 
my &ther the trouble of governing his 
house ;— my mother at this moment stands 
profiting l^ it. — Obadiah did the same 
thing, as soon as he had lefl the letter upon 
tiie table which brought the news of my 
brother's death ; so that before my father 
had well got over his surprise, and entered 
upon his harangue, — had Trim got upon his 
legi^ to speak his sentiments upon the sub- 
ject. 

A curious observer of nature, had he 
been worth the inventory of all Job's stock, 
^-thoogh, by the bye, your curious ohserv- 
ers are mMom worik a groat^ — would have 
given the half of it to have heaid Corporal 
Trim and n^ Atber, two onton so con 



CHAP. VIL 

Mt young master in London is dead ! 
said Obadiah. 

—A green satin nightrgown of my 
mother's, which had been twice scoured, 
was the first idea which Obadiah's excla- 
mation brought into Susannah's head. 

Well might Locke write a chapter upon 

the imperfections of words. Then, quoth 

Susannah, we must all go into mourning. 

But note a second time: the word 

mourning, notwitlistanding Susannah mode 
use of it herself, — failed also of doing its 
office ; it excited not one single idea, tinged 
either with grey or black : — all was green. 
— ^The green satin night-gown hung there 
stilL 

— O ! 'twill be the death of my poor mis- 
tress, cried Susannah. — My mother's whole 
wardrobe followed. — What a possession! 
her red damask, — ^her orange-tawny, — her 
white and yellow lutestrings, — her brown 
tafiTeta,— her bone-laced cape, her bed- 
gowns, and comfortable under-petticoats. — 
Not a rag was left behind. — "A'b; — afte 

wiU never (ook up ogein T »S.^%vssbxaad\. 

We had a fa!U foc^iiAx wxiS^AOGLV-^'i 
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&ther, I think, kept her for her simplicity ; 
— Hshe had been all autumn struggling with 

a dropsy. He is dead, said Obadiah ; — 

he is certainly dead ! So am not I, said 

the foolish scullion. 

Here is sad news, Trim, cried Su- 
sannah, wiping her eyes as Trim stepped 
into the kitchen; — Master Bobby is dead 
and buried ! — the funeral was an interpola- 
tion of Susannah^s ; we shall have all to go 
into mourning, said Susannah. 

I hope not, said Trim. You hope not ! 

cried Susannah earnestly. — The mourning 
ran not in Trim^s head, whatever it did in 
Susannah*&— I hope, — said Trim, explain- 
ing himself, I hope in God the news is not 

true. 1 heard the letter read with my 

own ears, answered Obadiah ; and we shall 
have a terrible piece of work of it in stub- 
bing the Ox-moor. Oh ! he*B dead, said 

Susannah, ^As sure, said the scullion, as 

I'm alive. 

I lament for him from my heart and my 
soul, said Trim, fetching a sigli. — Poor crea- 
ture ! — ^poor boy ! — poor gentleman ! 

^He was alive last Whitsuntide ! said 

the coachman.— Whitsuntide ! alas ! cried 
Trim, extending his right arm, and falling 
instantly into the same attitude in which 
he read the sermon, — what is Whitsuntide, 
• Jonathan, (for that was the coachman's 
name) or Shrovetide, or any tide or time 
past to thb? Are we not here now, contin- 
ued the Corporal (striking the end of his 
stick perpendicularly upon the floor, so aa 
to give an idea of health and stability ;)— 
and are we not — (dropping his hat upon the 
ground) gone ! in a moment ! — 'Twas infi- 
nitely striking ! Susannah burst into a flood 

of tears. — ^We are not stocks and stones. 

Jonathan, Obadiah, the cook-maid, all melt^ 
ed. — ^The foolish fat scullion herself, who 
was scouring a fish-kettle upon her knees, 
was rous'd with it — ^The whole kitchen 
crowded about the CorporaL 

Now, as I perceive plainly, that the 
preservation of our constitution in church 
and state, — and possibly the preservation 
of the whole world,— or, what is the same 
thing, the distribution and balance of its 
property and power, may, in time to come, 
depend greatly uprai the right understand- 
jn^ of this stroke at the Corporal's elo- 
guence,^! do demand your Attention :— 



your Worships and Reverences, for any ten 
pages together, take them where you will 
in any other part of the work, shall sleep 
for it at your ease. 

I said, " We are not stocks and stones :** 
— ^'tis very well. I should have added, nor 
are wo angels, — I wish we were; — but 
men clothed with bodies, and governed by 
our imaginations: — and what a junketing 
piece of work of it tlicre is betwixt these 
and our seven senses, especially some of 
them; for my own part, I own it, I am 
ashamed to confess. Let it suffice to affirm, 
tliat of all the senses, the eye (for I abso- 
lutely deny the touch, though most of your 
Barbatiy I know, are for it) has the quickest 
commerce with the soul, — gives a smarter 
stroke, and leaves something more inex- 
pressible upon the fancy than words can 
eitlier convey, — or sometimes get rid of 

I've gone a little about; — ^no matter, 'tis 
for health, — ^let us only carry it back in our 
mind, to the mortality of Trim's hat — 
"Are we not here now,— and gone in a 
"moment?" — There was nothing in the 
sentence ; — 'twas one of your self-evident 
truths we have tlie advantage of hearing 
every day; and if Trim had not trusted 
more to his hat than his head, — he had 
made nothing at all of it 

" Are we not here now ?" continued 

the Corporal ; " and are we not ^" (drop- 



ping his hat plump upon the ground,- 
pausing, before he pronounced the word)— 
" gone in a moment?" The descent of the 
hat was as if a heavy lump of clay had been 
kneaded into the crown of it — ^Nothing 
could have expressed the sentiment of mor- 
tality, of which it was the type and fbre- 
runner, like it ; — his hand seemed to vanish 
from under it ; — it fell dead ; — the Corpo- 
ral's eye fixed upon it as upon a corpse ;— 
and Susannah burst into a flood of teai& 

Now, — ten thousand, and ten thousand 
times ten thousand (for matter and motion 
are infinite) are the ways by which a hat 
may be dropped upon the ground without 
any efiect — Had he flung it, or thrown it, 
or cast it, or skimmed it, or squirted it, or 
let it slip or &11 in any possible direction 
under Heaven,— or in the beat direction, 
that could be given to it ! — had he dropped 
it like a goose — ^liko a puppy, — like an am; 
^— oi '\n dnixii^ \Vt oi even after he had done 
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it, had he looked like t fool, — ^like a ninny, 
—like a nincompoop, — it had iailM, and 
the efiect upon the heart had been lost 

Ye who govern this mighty world and 
its mighty concerns with the engines of 
eloquence ; — ^who heat it, and cool it, and 
melt it, and mollify it, — and then harden 
it again to your purpose : 

Ye who wind and turn the paasiona with 
thia great windlass; and, having done it, 
lead the owners of them whither ye think 
meet: 

Ye, laetly, who drive ; and why not ? 

Ye also who are driven like turkeys to 
market, with a stick and a red clout, — 
meditate, — meditate, I beseech you, upon 
Trim'a hat 



CHAP. vm. 

Stat, — ^I have a small account to settle 
with the reader before Trim can go on with 
hia harangue. — It shall be done in two 
minutes. 

Amongst many other book-debts, all of 
which I shall discharge in due time, — I 
own myeelf a debtor to the world for two 
items, a chapter upon chamber-maids and 
bnttoo-holes : which, in the fonner part of 
my work, I promised and fully intended 
to pay off this year : but some of your 
Worships and Reverences telling me that 
the two subjects, especially so connected 
together, might endanger the morals of the 
world, — ^I pray the chapter upon chamber- 
maids and button-holes may be forgiven 
me,— and that they will accept of the last 
chapter in lieu of it; which is nothing, 
anH please your Reverences, but a chap- 
ter of chamber-maidfl, green gowns, and 
old hata. 

Trim took his hat off the ground, — ^put 
it upon hifl head,— and then went on with 
hie ontkm upon death, in manner and fimn 
ibUowing^- 



vice of two of the best of masters— (bating* 
in my own case, his majesty King William 
the Third, whom I had the honor to serve 
both in Ireland and Flanders) — ^I own it; 
that from Whitsuntide to within three weeks 
of Christmas, — 'tis not longr— *tis like no- 
thing ; — but to those, Jonathan, who know 
what death is, and what havoc and destruc- 
tion he can make, before a man can well wheel 
about, — *tis like a whole age, — O Jonathan ! 
— Hwould make a good-natured man's heart 
bleed, to consider, continued the Corporal, 
(standing perpendicularly) how low many 
a brave and upright fellow has been laid 
since that time ! — And trust me, Susy, add- 
ed the Corporal, turning to Susannah, whose 
eyes were swimming in water, — before 
that time comes round again, — many a 

bright eye will be dim. Susannah 

placed it to the right side of the page ; — 
she wept, — but she court*sied toa — Are 
we not, continued Trim, looking still at 
Susannah, — are we not like a flower of 
the field ? A tear of pride stole in be- 
twixt every two tears of humiliation— else 
no tongue could have described Susannah's 
affliction. — ^Is not all flesh graail — 'Tis clay, 

—'tis— dirt They all looked directly 

at the scullion ; — ^the scullion had just been 
scouring a fish-kettle. — ^It was not fair. — 

— What is the finest face that ever man 

looked at ! 1 could hear Trim talk so for 

ever, cried Susannah, — ^what is it! — (Su- 
sannal) laid her hand upon Trim's shoulder) 
— but corruption I Susannah took it off 

Now I love you for this;— and 'tis thia 
delicious mixture within you which makes 
you dear creatures what you are ; — and he 
who hates you for it— all I can say of 
the matter is, — That he has either a pump- 
kin for his head,— or a pippin for his heart ; 
— and whenever he is dissected 'twill be 
found so. 



CHAP. IX 

-To ni^ JcMiatban, who know not what 
wiot or can iii — who livo here in the ser- 

U 



CHAP. X. 

WHvrHEB Susannah by taking her hand 
too suddenly from off the Corporal's shoul- 
der, (by the whisking about of her passions) 
— broke a little the chain of his refleo- 
tiona,— 

Or wbeihet the Cocv^ntX \a^t\ \ft\» 
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suBpicious he had got into the Doctor^s 
quarters, and was talking more like the 
Chaplain than himself, 

Or whetlier, 

Or whether, — for in all such cases a 
man of invention and parts may, witli 
pleasure, fill a couple of pages with suppo- 
sitions, — which of all these was the cause, 
let the curious physiologist, or the curious 
any body, determine, — 'tis certain, at least, 
the Corporal went on thus with his ha- 
rangue. — 

For my own part, I declare it, tliat out 
of doors, I value not death at all : — not 
this . . added the Corporal, snapping 
his fingers; — but with an air which no 
one but the Corporal could have given to 
the sentiment — In battle I value death 
not this . . . and let him not take me 
cowardly, like poor Joe Gibbons, in scour- 
ing his gun. — What is he 1 — ^A pull of a 
trigger ; — a push of a bayonet an inch this 
way or that, — makes the difference. Look 
along the line — ^to the right, — see ! Jack's 
down! Well, — *tis worth a regiment of 
horse to him. — No; — ^'tis Dick. — Then 
Jack's no worse. — Never mind which ; — 
we pass on, — in hot pursuit; the wound 
itself which brings him is not felt, — the 
best way is to stand up to him ; — ^the man 
who flies, is in ten times more danger than 
the man who marches up into his jaws. 
— I've looked him, added the Corporal, an 
hundred times in the face, — and know what 
he is. lie's nothing, Obadiah, at all in the 
field.— But he's very frightful in a house, 

quoth Obadiah. ^1 never mind it myself, 

said Jonathan, upon a coach-box. It 

must, in my opinioD, be most natural in 
bed, replied Susannah,— — And could I 
escape him by creeping into the worst 
cairs skin that ever was made into a knap- 
sack, I would do it there, — said Trim ; — 
but that is nature. 

Nature is nature, said Jonathan. 

-And that is the reason, cried Susan- 



nah, I so much pity my mistress. — She 

will never get the better of it ^Now I 

pity the Captain the most of any one in 
the family, answered Trim. — ^Madam will 
get ease of heart in wcepiag^ — and the 
Squire in talking aboat it,— but my poor 



master will keep it all in silence to him- 
self — ^I shall hear him sigh in his bed for 
a whde month together, as he did for 
Lieutenant Le Fevre. An' please your 
Honor, do not sigh so piteously, I would 
say to him as I lay l)08idc him. — I cannot 
help it. Trim, my master would say ; — tis 
so melancholy an accident, — I cannot get 

it off my heart Your Honor fears not 

death yourself ^I hope. Trim, I fear 

nothing, he would say, but the doing a 
wrong thing. — Well, he would add, what- 
ever betides, I will take care of Le Fevre's 
boy. — And witli that, like a quieting draught, 
his Honor would fall asleep. 

I like to hear Trim's stories about tbc 

Captain, said Susannah. He is a kindly- 

heartod gentleman, said Obadiah, as ever 

lived. Ay, and as brave a one too, said the 

Corporal, as ever stcpt before a platoon. — 
There never was a better officer in t]ic 
King's army, — or a better man in God'u 
world ; for he would march up to the mouth 
of a cannon, though he saw the lighted match 
at the very touch-hole : and yet, for all tliat 
he has a heart as soft as a cliild for other 
people : — ^he would not hurt a chicken.— I 
would sooner, quoth Jonatlian, drive such a 
gentleman for seven pounds a year, — than 

some for eight l^hank thee, Jonathan ! 

!for thy twenty shillings, — as much, Jona- 
than, said the Corporal, shaking him by the 
j hand, as if tliou hadst put the money into 
my own pocket — I would serve him to the 
day of my death out of love. He is a friend 
and a brother to me ; — and could I be sure 
my poor brother Tom was dead,^-continued 
the Corporal, taking out his handkerchief, 
— ^was I. worth ten thousand pounds, I would 
leave every shilling of it to the Captam. — 
Trim could not refrain from tears at this 
testamentary proof he gave of his afibction 
to his master. The whole kitchen was 

affected. Do tell us the story of the 

poor Lieutenant, said Susannah. — ^With all 
my heart, answered the Corporal. 

Susonnali, tlie cook, Jonatlian, Obadiah, 
and Corporal Trim, formed a circle about 
the fire ; and as soon as the Bcullioii had 
shut the kitchen-door, — the Coipond be- 
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CHAP. XT. 

I A.M a Turk if I had not as much furgot 
my motlior, ns if Nature had plastered mo 
up* and sot me down nuked u{k>u the lianks 
(4* the river Nile, without one. — Your HKjst 
obivlipnt servant. Madam, — I've cost vou a 
ffreal deal of trouble. — 1 wish it may an- 
swer; — hut vou have lell a crack in mv 
Inck ; — and licre's a frreat piece fallen otf 
here before: — and what must I do with 
thia foot? — I shall never reach England 
with it 

For my own part, I never wonder at any 
thing ; — and ho often has my judn-nient de- 
ceived me in my life, that T always suspect 
it, right or wrong ; — at least, I am seldom 
bot upon cold subjects. For all this, I rev- 
erence truth as much as any body; and 
when it has slipped us, if a man will but 
take me by the hand, and go (juietly and 
search for it, as tor a thing we have both 
lost, and can neither of us do well without, 
— I'll ef<> to the world's end with him. — 
But I hate disputes, — and therefore (Iwiting 
religious points, or such as touch society) I 
would almost subscribe to any thing which 
does not choke me in the first passage, 
rather than be drawn into one. — JJut i can- 
not bear sut!()cation ; — and bad smells worst 
of all. — For which reasons, I resolved from 
the beginning, that if ever the army of 
raartyrtf was to be augmented,— or a new 
one raised, — I would have no hand in it, one 
u-BV or t'other. 



CHAP. XH. 

— But to return to my mother. 

My uncle Toby's opinion, Madam, " That 
**■ there could be no harm in Cornelius Gal- 
" his, the Roman pra?tor'8 lying with his 
•* wife ;"— or rather the last word of that 
opinion, — (tor it was all my mother heard 
of it) caught hold of her l)y the weak 
part of the whole sex ; — ^you shall not mis- 
take me, — I mean her curiosity ; — she in- 
stantly concluded herself tlie subject of 
the oonvcraation, and with tliat prepoe- 
BCHion upon her fiincy, you will readily 
conceive, every word my father said was 
aooonmiodated either to herself or her 
fiunilj-coice/iiA 



— Pray, Madam, in what street does the 
lady live who would not have done the 
same \ 

From the strange mode of Cornelius's 
death, mv father had made a transition to 
that of Socrates, and was giving my uncle 
Toby an abstract of his pleading before his 

judges; — 'twas ^^^esi^tible: not the 

oration of Socrates, — but my tather's temp- 
tation to it — He had wrote the * Lite of 
Socrates himself the year before he left off 
trade; which, I fear, was the means of 
hastening him out of it ; — so that no one 
was able to set out with so full a sail, and 
in so swelling a tide of heroic loftiness upon 
the occasion, as my father was. Not a 
period in Socnites's oration which closed 
with a shorter word than transmigration, or 
annihilation, — or a worse thought in the 
middle of it than to b*' — or not to 6r, — tlie 
entering u)M)n a new and untried state of 
things, — or ui)on a long, a profound and 
peaceful sleep, without dreams, without 
disturlKince ! — That wp and our children 
were horn tn dit\ — hut ii( ithrr of us born 
to l/e iflavis. — No, tliere I mistake; that 
was part of Elcazor's oration, as recorded 
by Josephus (do Bell. Judaic.) — Eleazer 
owns he had it from the philosophers of In- 
dia. In all likelihood. Ale.vander tlie Great, 
in his irruption uito India, after he had 
f)verrun Persia, amongst tlie many things 
he stole, — ^:lolc that sentiment also; by 
wiiich means it was carried, if not all llie . 
way by himself (for we all know he died at 
Bfihylon) at lea^t by some of his marauders, 
into (ireece, — from (iroece it got to Rome, 
from Rome to France, — and from Franco 
to England. — So things come round : — 

By land-carriage; I can conceive no 
other way. — 

By water, the sentiment might easily 
have come doMH the Ganges, into tlie Si- 
nus Gaugeticus, or Bay of Bengal, and so 
into the Indian Sea; and following the 
course of tnule (the way from India by tlie 
Cape of Good Hope being then unknown) 
might be carried, witli other drugs and 
spices, up the Red Sea to Joddah, the port 
of Mecca, or else to Tor or Suez, towns at 



* Thii book my fttlier would never cooM-iit to pub- 
lUh; 'lis in inaniLdaipt,NfiUitaBM ovW.x VTT^^^^^v^^\\\%, 
in the family •. all, w mwl ot 'wYkvcYi, \«\\\ \»^ \Fv^\'f*\ 
indue time. 
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the bottom of the Gulf; and from thence 
by caravans to Coptos, but three days' jour- 
ney distant, so down the Nile directly to 
Alexandria, where tlie sentiment would be 
landed at the very foot of the great stair- 
case of tlie Alexandrian library ; — and from 
that storehouse it would be fetched.— Bless 
me ! what a trade was driven by the lairned 
in those days ! 



By Heaven ! I have one less, — said 

my father, getting up and walking out of 
the room. 



CHAP. XIV. 

They are Socrates's children, said 

my uncle Toby. ^He haa been dead a 

hundred years ago, replied my mother. 

My uncle Toby was no cliroodloger ; — 
so not caring to advance one step but upon 
safe ground, he laid down his pipe delibe- 
rately upon the table, and rising up, and 
talcing my mother most kindly by the hand, 
without saying another word, either good 
or bad, to her, he led her out after my 
father, that he might finish the eclaiiciase* 
ment himself. 



CHAP. XIII. 

— Now my father had a way, a little like 
that of Job*8 (in case there ever was such 
a man)— if not, there's an end of the mat- 
ter. — 

Though, by tl.e bye, because your learned 
men find eome difficulty in fixing the pre- 
cise era in which so great a man lived ; — 
whether, for initance, before or after the 
patriarchs^ && — ^to vote, therefore, that he 
never lived at all, i« a little cruel ; — ^'tis not 
doing as they would be done by. — Happen 
that as it may, — ^my father, I say, had a 
way, when things went extremely wrong 
with him, especially upon the first sally of 
his impatience— of wondering why he was 
begot ;— wishing himself dead ; — sometimes 
worse:— and when the provocation ran 
high, and grief touched hia lipe with more 
than ordinary powersy— Sir, you eearce could 
have distinguished him from Socrates him- 
ed£ — ^Eveiy word would breathe sentiments 
of a soul disdaining life, and careless about 
all its issues; for which reason, though my 
mother viras a woman of no deep reading, 
yet the abstract of Socntea^s oration, which 
my father was giving my uncle Toby, was 
not altc^ther new to her. — She listened 
to it with composed intelligence, and would 
have done so to the end of the chapter, 
had not my father plunged (which he had 
no occasion to have done) into that part of {the grave man in black. — ^'Sdeath ! not the 



CHAP. XV, 

Had this volume been a fkrce, which, 
unless every one*s Life and Opinions are to 
be looked upon as a farce as well as mine, 
I see no reason to suppose, — ^the last chap> 
ter. Sir, had finished the first act of it ; and 
then this chapter must have set oflT thus:— 

Ptr..r. jr..ing, — twing, — twang, — prut, 
— trut; — ^*tis a cursed bad fiddle.— Do yon 
know whether my fiddle's in tone or no?— 
tmt.prut.— They should be fifths.- Tis 
wickedly strung, — tr..JuaLau.-twang. — 
The bridge is a mile too high, and the 
sound-post absolutely down,— ^se, — trut . . 
prut— Hark ! 'tis not so bad a tone. — ^Did- 
dle diddle, diddle diddle, diddle diddle, dum. 
There is nothing in playing before good 
judges ;— hot there's a man there, — ^no^ — 
not him with the bundle under his 



the pleading where the great philosopher 
reckons op his connexions, his alliances^ 
and children ; but renounces a security to 
be so won, by working upon the passkuis 
of his judg»B. — **I have friends, — ^I have 
"relations, — I have three desolate chil- 
"dren,** — says Socrates. — 

Then, cried my mother, opening the 

^fof>r,—you JuLve one mon^ Mr. Shandy, 



gentleman with the sword on. — Sir, I had 
rather play a Caprichio to Calliope herselC 
than draw my bow across my fiddle befcie 
that very man; and yet I'll stake my Cre- 
mona to a Jew's trump, which is the great- 
est mosical odds that ever woe laid, that I 
will this moment stop three hundred and 
fifty leagues out of tune upon my fiddley 
without punishing one single nerve that 
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iddle diddle, — twoddle diddle, — 
die; — ^prut-trut, — krish, — krash, 
['ve undone you, Sir, — ^but you 

worse; — and was Apollo to 
ile after me, he can make him 

ddle, diddle diddle, diddle diddle, 

mi, — drum. 

•rahipe and your Reverences love 

1 God has made you all with good 
some of you play delightfully 

— trut-prut, — prut^trut 

is — whom I could sit and hear 
— whose talents lie in making 
Idles to be felt ; — who inspires 
3 joys and hopes, and puts the 
1 springs of my heart into mo- 
rn would borrow live guineas 
-which is generally ten guineas 

have to spare,^or you, Means. 

and Taylor, want your billi 
B your time. 



CHAP. XVI. 

thing which entered my father's 
affairs were a little settled in 
ind Susannah had got poasession 
er*s green satin night-gown. — 
iown oodlly, after the example 
B, and write a TristraptBiUif or 
location for me ; collecting fint 
nam his own scattered thoughti^ 
id notions; and binding them 
as to form an iNsnrirn for the 
of my diildhood and adoles- 
aa my ftther's last stake, — he 
f brother Bobby entirely, — he 
his own computation, full three- 
le, — that is, he had been unfor- 
B three first great casts for me : 
ire, nose, and name ! — there was 
left; and aooordingly my father 
if up to it with as much devo- 
my uncle Toby had done to hia 
pcojectiles. — ^The difierence be- 
wail that my uncle Toby drew 
knowledge of projectilea from 
iTtaglia. — My ^ther wpan hk, 
I of it, oat of liis own bnin^^ 
3led and crosa-twiBted what all 
m mid aidtmten bad spun beSm 



him, that 'twaa pretty near the same torture 
to him. 

In about three years, or something more, 
my father had got advanced almost into the 
middle of his work. — Like all other writers, 
he met with disappointments. — He imagined 
he should be able to bring wliatever he had 
to nyi into so small a compass, that when 
it waa finished and bound, it might be rolled 
up in my mother's housewife. — Matter 
grows under our hands. — Let no man say, 
— " Come, — I'll write a duodecimo^ 

My fiitlier gave himself up to it, how- 
ever, with the most painful diligence, pro- 
ceeding step by Btep in every line, with the 
same idnd of caution and circumspection 
(though I cannot say upon quite so religious 
a principle) as was used by Johu de la Casse, 
the Lord Arclibishop of Benevento^ in com- 
posing his Galatea ; in which his Grace of 
Benevento spent near fiiity yean of hie 
life ; and, when the thing came oat, it waa 
not of above half the aiae or thickncH of a 
Rider's Almanac. — How the holy man 
managed the affair, unless he spent • the 
greatest part of liis time in combing his 
whiskers, or playing at pritnero with hia 
chaplain, — would pose any mortal not let 
into the true secret; — and therefore 'tis 
worth explaining to the world, waa it only 
for the .encouragement of those fbw in it, 
who write not ao much to be fed, — as to be 
famous. 

I own, had John de la Caaw, the Aich- 
iHshop of Benevento, fbr whose memoiy 
(notwithstanding his Galatea) I retain the 
highest veneratioDt ■ had he been, Sir, a slen- 
der clerk, — of duU wit, slow parts, — costive 
head, and so forth, — he and his Galatea 
might have jogged on together to the age 
of Methoaelah fbr me; — ^the phenoroenon 
had not been worth a parenthesis. — 

But the reverse of this was the truth : 
John de la Casse was a genius of fine parts 
and fertile fancy; and yet with all these 
great advantages of nature, which should 
have pricked him forwards with his Galatea, 
he lay under an impuissance at the same 
time of advancing above a line and a half 
in the compass of a whole summer's day. 
This disability in his Grace arose from an 
opinion he was afllicted with; — which 
opinion waa tknai'— >ra. "TVaX. >N\i^\L^\^\ ^ 
ChrisUaa wan wpSivoig % \m^V V^ ^Kst \a» 
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private amusement, but) where his intent fa farrafiro of the clack of nurses, and of the 
and purpo!^ was, bond fide^ to print and | nonsense of the old women (of both sexes) 
piiblitsh it to tiic world, — his first thoujirhts throughout the kingdom. 
were always the temptations of the evil This is the Ix'st account 1 am determined 
one. — This was the state of ordinary wri- to give of the slow progress my father 
tors: but when a jwrsonaire in venerable I made in his Trutrapa'dia ; at which (as! 
charactj^r and high etn lion, either in church said) he was liirce yeari«, and boniethin:? 
or Stat «\ once turned author, — he maintain- 1 moro, indefatigably at work, and, at last, 
ed, that from the very moment he took penj iiad scarce completed, by hic^owii reckuninn', 
in hand, — all the Devils in hell broke oatjonehalf of his undertaking; the uiiz^tbrtune 



of tlieir holes to cajole him. — 'Twas Term- 
time with them ;— ^very thought, first and 
last, was captious ; — how specious and good 
soever, — 'twas all one ; — in whatever form 
or color it presented itself to the imagina- 
tion, — ^*twas still a stroke of one or other 
of 'cm leveird at him, and was to be fenced 
off. — So that the life of a writer, wliatever 



was, that I was all that time totally neglect- 
ed and abandoned to uiy motiier ; and, what 
was almost as bad, by the very delay, the 
first part of the work, upon which my father 
had spent tlic most of his |)ains, was Ten- 
dered entirely useless ; — every day a page 
or two became of no consequence. — 

Certainly it was ordained as a scourge 



he might fancy to the contrary, was not so upon the pride of Imman wisdom. That the 



much a state of composition, as a state of 
warfare ; and his probation in it, precisely 
that of any other man militant upon earth, 
*-both depending alike, not half so much 
upon the degrees of his wit, — as his resist" 
ancf. 

My father was hugely pleased with this 
theory of John de la Cnsse, Archbishop of 
Bonevento; and (had it not cramped him 
a little in his creed) I believe would have 
given ten of tiie be."^ acres in the Shandy 
estate to have been the broacher.of it. — 
How far my fatlicr actually believed in the 
Devil, will be seen, when I come to speak 
of my father's religious notions, in the pro- 
gress of tliis work : 'tis enough to say here, 
ns he could not Iiavo the honor of it, in the 
literal sense of the doctrine, — ^hc took up 
with the allegory of it; and would often 
say, especially wlien his pen was a little 
retrograde, there was as much good mean- 
in cr, tnith, and knowledge, couched under 
tlio veil of John de la Casse's parabolical 
representation, — as was to be found in any 
one poetic fiction or mystic record of an- 
tiquity. — Prejudice of education, he would 
sav, is the Devils — and the multitudes of 
them which we suck in with our motlier*s 
milk, are the Devil and all. — We are haunt> 
ed witli them, brother Toby, in all our lucu- 
brations and researches; and was a man 
fool enough to submit tamely to what they 
obtruded upon him, — what would his book 
bo? Nothing; — he would add, throwing hia 



wisest of us all should thus outwit our- 
selves, and eternally forego our purposes 
in the intemperate act of pursuing them. 

In short, my tather was so long in all hii 
acts of resistance, — or, in other words,— 
he advanced so verv slow with his work, 
and I began to live and get forwards at 
such a rate, tliat if an event had not lia|K 
pened, — which, when we get to it, if it can 
be told with decencv, shall not be concealed 
a moment Irom the reader, — I verily believe, 
I had put b}' my father, and leil him drawing 
a sun-dial, ibr no better purpose than to be 
buried under ground. 



CHAP. XTII. 
-*TwAS nothing : — I did not lose two 



drops of blood by it : — ^'twas not worth call- 
ing in a surgeon hod he lived next door to 
us. — ^Thousands suffer ^y choice, what I did 
by accident — Doctor Slop made ten times 
more of it than there wa** occasion. — Si>me 
men rise by the art of hanging great 
weights upon small wires : — and I un this 
day (August the 10th, 17()1) paying part 
of tlie price of tliis man's reputation. — 0, 
'twould provoke a stone to see how things 
arc carried on in this world \ — ^The chamber* 
maid had left no ******* ♦•• under the bed. 
Cannot you contrive, master, quoth 



\ 



Susannah, lifting up the sash with one 
pen a way with a vengeance ;— nothing but\ band, as ^bA b^\l^ asd ^ipng me up into 
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loir-aeat with the other, — cannot 
Age, my dear, for a single time, to 



m >mbk 



five years old. — Susannah did not 
that nothing was well hung in our 
-eo, slap came the sash down like 

r upon us. Nothing is left, — 

isannah, — nolhing is left, — for me, 
n my country.^— 
Dcle Toby^s house wai a much 
inctuary; and so* Susannah fled 



CHAP. xvm. 

I Susannah told the Corporal the 
itnre of the sash, with all tlie cir- 
3es which attended the murder of 
I she called it) — ^the blood forsook 
B ;— all acceesaries in murder being 
li^— Trim's conscience told him he 
inch to blame as Susannah ; — and 
octrine had been tnie, my uncle 
d MB much of the bloodshed to an- 

to Heaven as either of 'em ; — so 
ther reason nor instinct, separate 
»ther, could possibly have guided 
h's steps to so proper an asylum. — 
vain to leave this to the reader's 
tion: — to form any kind of hypo- 
lat will nnder these proportions 

he moat cudgel his braina sore; 
o it without, — he muat have sneh 
! no reader ever had before him.— 
Duld I put them either to trial or to 
— ^'Tis my own afiair : Fll explain 
£ 



It was tlie joy of Trim's heart; nor was 
his fertile head ever at a loss for expedienta 
in doing it, to supply my uncle Tol^, in hii 
campaigns, with whatever his fancy called 
for: had it been his last crown, he would 
have sat down and hammered it into a 
paderero, to have prevented a single wish 
in his master. — ^Thc Corporal had already, 
^-what with cutting off the ends of my 
ancle Toby's spouts, — hacking and chissel- 
ing up the sidee of his leaden gutters,-— 
melting down his pewter shaving-bason; 
— and going at last, liko Lewis the Four- 
teenth, on to the top of the church for spare 
ends, &c. — he had that very campign 
brought no less than eight new battering 
cannons, besides three demi-culverins, into 
the field. My uncle Toby's demand for 
two more pieces for the redoubt, had set 
the Corporal at work again ; and no better 
resource offering, he had taken the two 
leaden weights from the nursery-window ; 
and as the sasli-pulleys, when the lead was 
gone, were of no kind of use, he had taken 
them away also, to make a couple of wheels 
for one of tlieir carriages. 

He had dismantled every sash-window 
in my uncle Toby's house long before, in 
the very same way, — thousfh not always in 
the same order ; for sometimes the pulleys 
had been wanted, and not the load, — so then 
he began with the puUeys ; and the pulleys 
being picked out, then the lead became use- 
leM ;--and so the lead went to pot toa 

A great moral might be picked 

handaomely out of this, but I have not 
time ; — ^'tis enough to say. Wherever the 
demolition began, *tWB8 equally fatal to the 
sash-window. 



CHAP. XIX. 

ft pity. Trim, said my uncle Toby, 
with his hand upon the Corpml*8 
■, as they both stood surveying their 
-that we have not a couple of fiel^ 
mount in the gorge of that new 
}— 'twould secure the lines all along 
ni make the attack on that aide 
jmplete. — Get me a couple caet^ 



riall have them, replied 
eftve iMBflRvir moniiiij^**-*** 



CHAP. XX. 

Tm Corporal had not taken his meamires 
00 badly in this stroke of artillerjrship, but 
that he mi^t have kept the matter en- 
tirely to himself, and left Susannah to have 
sustained the whole weight of the attack 
aa she could : — ^true courage is not content 
with coming off so. — ^The Corporal, whe- 
ther aa general or comptroller of the train, 
— *twa0 no matter ^--^Aii^aiiA^^V^'t^Hcnft. 
whichi aa be ma^nfid^il^^ vorfntosAwri^ 
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never have happened,— at least in Susan- 
nah'a hands. — ^IIow would your Honors 
have behaved] — He determined at once, 
not to take shelter behind Susannah, — but 
to give it ; and, with this resolution upon 
his mind, he marched upright into the par- 
lor, to lay the whole mancRuvre before my 
uncle Toby. 

My uncle Toby had just then been gi\ing 
Yorick an account of the battle of Stein- 
kirk, and of the strange conduct of Count 
Solmes, in ordering the foot to halt, and 
the horse to march where it could not act ; 
which was directly contrary to the king*s 
command, and proved the loss of the day. 

iCore are incidents in some families so 
pat to the purpose of what is going to fol- 
low, — they are scarce exceeded by the in- 
vention of a dramatic writer, — I mean of 
ancient days. — 

Trim, by the help of his fiire-fingcr laid 
flat upon the table, and the edge of his 
hand striking across it at right angles, 
made a shiH to tell his story so that priests 
and virgins might have listened to it ; — and 
the story being told, the dialogue went on 
as followB : — 



CHAP. XXI. 

^I WOULD be pioqueted to death, 

cried the Corporal, as he concluded Susui- 
nah*s story, before I would suffer the woman 
to come to any harm : — ^twas my fiiult, an' 
please your Honor, — ^not her's. 

Corporal Trim, replied my uncle Toby, 
putting on his hat, wliich lay upon the 
table, if any thing can be said to be a &ult, 
when the service absolutely requires it 
should be done, 'tis I certainly who deserve 
the blame ; you obeyed your orders. 

Had Count Solmes, Trim, done the same 
at the battle of Steinkirk, said Yorick, 
drolling a little upon the Corporal, who had 
been run over by a dragoon in the retreat, 
— he had saved th oo S aved ! cried Trim, 
interrupting Yorick, and finishing the sen- 
tence for him after his own ftshion, — he 
had saved five battalions, and please your 
Aeverence, every soul of them. — ^Iliere 
WBtf Cutta'e, continued the Corporal, dap- 



the thumb of his left, and coanting round 
his hand, — ^there was Cutts's^ — Mackay's, 
— ^Angus's, — Graliam^s, — and Leven*s, all 
cut to pieces; — and so had the English 
life-guards, too, had it not been for some 
regiments upon the right, who marched up 
boldly to their relief, and received the ene- 
my ^s fire in their faces, before any one of 
their own platoons discharged a musket — 
Thcy*ll go to Heaven for it, added Trim. 
T rim is right, said my uncle Toby, 
nodding to Yorick; — he^s perfectly right 

What signified his marching the horse, 

continued the Corporal, where the ground 
was BO strait, and the French had such t 
nation of hedges, and copses, and ditchesi 
and feird trees laid this way and that, to 
cover them (as they always have.)— Oxmt 
Solmes should have sent us; — we would 
have fired muzzle to muzzle with them for 
their lives. — ^There was nothing to be dene 
for the horse: — he had his foot shot off, 
however, for his pains, continued the Cor- 
poral, the very next campaign at Landen. 

Poor Trim got his wound there, quoth 

my uncle Toby. ^'Twas owing, an* 

please your Honor, entirely to GooHk 
Solmes; had he drubbed them soundly at 
Steinkirk, they would not have fought as 

at Landen. Possibly not. Trim, said my 

uncle Toby ; though, if they have the ad- 
vantage of a wood, or yoa give them a mo- 
ment's time to intrench themselves, they 
are a nation which will pop and pop fiv 
ever at yon. There is no way but to march 
coolly up to them«— receive their fire, and 

fall in open them, pell-mell ; Ding-dong, 

added Trim ; ^Horse and foot, said my 

uncle Toby ; ^Helter-skelter, said Trim ; 

Right and left, cried my uncle Toby. 

Blood an' ounds! shouted the Corpo- 
ral: — ^tfae battle raged; Yorick drew his 
chair a little to one side for safety; and, 
after a moment's pause, my uncle Toby, 
sinking his voice a note, resumed the d» 
course as follows:— 



CHAP. XXIL 

Kmo William, said my unde Toby, ad- 
dressing himself to Yorick, wm ■> torriUy 



P*V tbo fyg^Sngei of his right hand upoii\pnfraliud tX CwnniL SotaMi fir imkng x ag 
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rdeni tint he would not suffer him to 
into his presence for many months 
I fear, answered Yorick, the 
ie will be as moch provoked at the 
vnlj as the King at the Count — But 
id be singularly hard in this case, 
lued he, if Corporal Trim, who has 
'ed so diametrically opposite to Count 
es, should have the fate to be rewarded 
the same disgrace : — ^too often, in this 

I, do things take that train. ^I would 

g a mine, cried my uncle Toby, rising 
ad blow up my fortifications, and my 
» with them, and we would perish un- 
heir ruins, ere I would stand by and 
L— Trim directed a slight, but a 
fill bow towards his master, — and so 
hapter ends. 



CHAP. xxni. 

rHKi, Yorick, replied my uncle Toby, 
ind I will lead the way abreast: 

you. Corporal, follow a few paces be- 
MLf And Susannah, an* please your 
rt aaid Trim, diall be put in the rear. 
■ an excellent disposition, and in this 
', without either drums beating, or 

1 flying, they marched slowly from my 
I Toby*s boQie to Shandy-halL 

^I wish, said Trim, as they entered 
oor, instead of the sash- weights, I had 
ft the church-spout, as I once thought 

ve done. You have cut off spouts 

', replied Yorick. 



CHAP. XXIV. 

many pictures as have been given of 

itber, how like him soever in difierent 

tnd attitudes, — ^not one, or all of them, 

Bver help the reader to any kind of 

nception of how my father would 

; apeak, or act, upon any untried oo* 

A or occurrence of life. — ^There was 

infinitude of oddities in him, and of 

»■ along with it, by which handle he 

1 take a thing, — ^it baffled. Sir, all cal- 

ioiML — ^Tbe truth was, his road lay so 

fiir on one sidc^ from Uiat wherein 
V 



most men travelled, that every object be- 
fore him presented a face and section of 
itself to hLs eye, altogether different from 
the plan and elevation of it seen by the rest 
of mankind. — ^In other words, *twas a di^ 
ferent object, and, in course, was differently 
considered. 

This is the true reason that my deer 
Jenny and I, as well as all the world be- 
sides us, have such eternal squabbles about 
nothing. — She looks at her outside ; — ^I, at 
her in. — ^How is it possible we should agree 
about her value 1 



CHAP. XXV. 

Tis a point settled,— and I mention it 
for the comfort of Confucius *, who is apt 
to get entangled in telling a plain ftory, — 
that provided he keeps along the line dfhis 
story, he may go backwards and forwards 
as he will, *tis still held to be no digression. 

This being premised, I take the benefit 
of the act of going backwards mysel£ 



CHAP. XXVL 

Fifty thousand pannier loads of Devils 
—(not of the Archbishop of Benevento*s, — 
I mean of Rabelais's Devils) with their tails 
chopped off by their rumps, could not have 
made so diabolical a scream of it as I did — 
when the accident befell me : it smnmoned 
up my mother instuitly into the nursery ;— 
so that Susannah had but just time to make 
her escape down the back stairs, as my 
mother came up the Ibre. 

Now, though I was old enou^ to have 
told the stoiy myself, — and young enough, 
I hope, to have done it without malignity, 
— ^yet Susannah, in passing by the kitchen, 
for fear of accidents, had left it in short- 
hand with the cook, — ^the cook had told it, 
with a commentary, to Jonathan ; and Jona- 
than to Obadiah ; so that, by the time my 
father had rung the bell half a dozen times, 



♦ Mr. SiMndy is rnippcmed to mean ♦♦•♦♦ ******, 
Emi. member fot ♦♦•♦♦, -*wA uo\ \\» CtooMft \m^ 
lator. 
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to knoW what waa the matter above, — ^was 
Obadiah enabled to give him a particular 

account of it, just as it had happened. 

I thought as much, said my father, tucking 
up his night-gown, — and so walked up 
stairs. 

One would imagine from thieh— (though 
for my own part I somewhat question it) — 
that my father, before that time, had actu- 
ally wrote that remarkable chapter in the 
Tristra-ptedia^ which to me is the most 
original and entertaining one in the whole 
book, — and that is the chapter vpon sash- 
lointlowa, with a bitter Philippic at the end 
of it, upon the fbrgetfulness of chamber- 
maids. I have but two reasons for thinking 
otherwise. 

First, had the matter been taken into 
consideration before the event happened, 
my father certainly would have nailed up 
the sash-window for good an* all ; which, 
considering with what difficulty he com- 
posed books, he might have done with ten 
times less trouble than he could have wrote 
the chapter. This argument, I foresee, 
holds good against his writing a chapter, 
even after the event ; but 'tis obviated un- 
der the second reason, which I have the 
honor to offer to the world in support of my 
opinion, that my father did not write the 
chapter upon sash-windows and chamber- 
pots at the time supposed, — and it is this: — 

— ^That, in order to render the Tristra- 
podia complete, I Mrrote the chapter my- 
self: 



turning to the section, — ie sede vel subfeeto 
circumcisianisj — for he had brought up 
Speruer de Legihua Hehrttorum RitwUi- 
bus, — and Maimoiiidesy in order to confront 
and examine us altogether ; 

If it be but right done, qnoth he, — 

Only tell us, cried my mother, interrupt- 
ing him, what herbs f For that, replied 

my ftther, you must send for Dr. Slop. 

My mother went down, and my fiither 
went on, reading the section as follows : 



* * 









■Very well,— said my father, 
« * * « * 



CHAP. xxvn. 

My father put on his spectacles, — ^looked, 
— took them off! — ^put them into the case. 



* — nay, if it has that convenience, 
— and so without stopping a moment to 
settle it first in his mind, whether the 
Jews had it from the Egyptians, or the 
Egyptians from the Jews, — he rose up^ and 
rubbing his forehead two or three times 
across with the palm of his hand, in the 
manner we rub out the footsteps of care, 
when evil has trod lighter upon us than we 
foreboded, — he shut the book, and walked 

down stairs. Nay, said he, mentiaoing 

the name of a different great nation upoD 
every step as he set his foot upon it,— if the 
Egyptians, — ^the Syrians, — the Phceniciaiw, 
— ^the Arabians, — the Cappadocians, — ^if the 
Colchi and Troglodytes did it, — ^if Sokn 
and Pythagoras submitted, — ^what is Trie- 
tram ? — Who am I, that I should fret tf 
fbme one moment about the matter t 



CHAP, xxvra. 

Dear Yorick, said my &ther, smiliiig. 
(for Yorick had broke his rank with my 



—all in less than a statutable minute ; and, uncle Toby, in coming through the narrov 
without opening his lips, turned about and 'entry, and so liad stept first into the parkr) 
walked precipitately downstairs. My mo- ! this Tristram of ours, I find, cornea very 
ther imagined he had stepped down for lint hardly by all his religious rites. Never 



and basilicon : but seeing him return with 
a couple of folios under his arm, and Oba- 



was the son of Jew, Christian, Turk, or 
Infidel, initiated into them in so oblique 



diah following him with a large reading-; and slovenly a manner. ^But he is no 

desk, she took it for granted it was an j worse, I trust, said Yorick. ^There hu 

Herbal, and so drew him a chair to the I been certainly, continued my ftther, the 
bed-side, that lie might consult upon tlic deuce and all to do in some part or other 
<s<«e at his enae. \of the ecliptic, when thi« oflhpring of mine 
-/Tit [ie hut rigrhtdoiie, said my {a.theT,\ waa foran^ ^Thol t«\ %m a better 
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ndge of thin I, replied Yorick. Astrol- 

gera, quoth my father, know better than 
M both : — ^the trine and scxtile aspects liave 
umped awry,— or the opposite of their as- 
endants have not hit it, as they should, — 
r the lords of the genitures (as they call 
bem) have been at bo^ep^—cr something 
■s been wrong above or below with us. 

•Tifl possible, answered Yorick. ^But 

I the child, cried my uncle Toby, the 
rowel— The Troglodytes say not, re- 
lied my father. — And your theologists, 

rorick, tell us Theologically? said 

Torick ;— or speaking afler the manner of 
pothecaries ? * — statesmen ? f— or washer^ 

romen?t 

F m not sure, replied my father; — 



at they tell us, brother Toby, he*s the 

ettCT fiMT it Provided, said Yorick, you 

imvel him into Egypt Of that, answer^ 

d my father, he will have the advantage, 
rben he sees the Pyramids. 

—Now, every word of this, quoth my 

inclc Toby, is Arabic to me. 1 wish, 

aid Yorick, *twas so to half tlio world. 

} Ilus, continued my father, circum- 

his whole army one morning. Not 

rithoat a courtrmartial? cried my uncle 

Tofcy. ^Though the learned, continued 

le, taking no notice of my uncle Toby*s 
vmtrk, but turning to Yorick, — are greatly 
livfded still, who Ilus was; — some say 
iMum: — some, the Supreme Being; — 
tiwn, no more than a brigadier-general 

inder Pharaob-Neco. Let him be who 

te will, said my uncle Toby, I know not 
y what article of war he could justify it 

The controvertists, answered my father, 
«gn two-and-twenty different reasons for 
t:— others, indeed, who have drawn their 
lens on the opposite side of the question, have 
bown the world the futility of the greatest 
art of them. — But then again our best po- 

emic divines^ ^I wish there was not a 

niemie divine, said Yorick, in the kuigdom ; 
-^me ounce of practical divinity — ^is worth 
I punted ship-load of all their Reverences 



have imported these fifty years. ^Pray, 

Mr. Yorick, quoth my uncle Toby,— do tell 

me what a polemic divine is? The best 

description. Captain Shandy, I have ever 
read, is of a couple of 'em, replied Yorick, 
in the account of the battle fought, single 
hands, betwixt Gymnast and Captain Tri- 

pet ; which I have in my pocket ^I beg 

I may hear it, quoth my uncle Toby, earn- 
estly You shall, said Yorick, And 

as the Corporal is waiting for me at the 

door, and I know the description of a 

battle will do tiie poor fellow more good 
than his supper, — I beg, brother, you'll give 
him leave to come in. — With all my soul, 
said my father.— —Trim came in, erect and 
happy as an emperor ; and having shut the 
door, Yorick took a book from his right- 
hand coatppocket, and read, or pretended to 
read, as follows: — 



* XflXcHf v^w, m2 Sowtdn JvoXAayi^, fhf a't^paita 






CHAP. XXIX. 

"Which words being heard by all 

"the soldiers which were there, divers of 
" them, being inwardly terrified, did shrink 
" back and make room for the assailant — 
" All this did Gymnast very well remark 
"and consider; and, therefore, making as 
"if he would have alighted from off his 
" horse, as he was poising hunself on the 
"mounting side, he most nimbly (with his 
" short sword by his thigh) shifting his feet 
" in the stirrup, and performing the stirrup- 
" leather feat, whereby after the inclining 
"of his body downwards, he forthwith 
" launched himself aloft into the air» and 
"placed both his feet together upon the 
"saddle, standing upright, with his back 
"turned towards his horse's head. — ^Now 
" (said he) my case goes forward. Then, 
" suddenly, in the same posture wherein he 
" was, he fetched a gambol upon one foot, 
"and turning to the left hand, failed not to 
" carry his body perfectly round, just into 
"his former position, without missmg one 

"jot ^Ha! said Tripet, I will not do 

"that at this time ; and not without cause. 

" Well, said Gymnast, I have failed, — 

" I will undo this leap ; then with a mar- 
"velloas tdrength axA %^Vs^ VxmvYcw^M^ 
" waide the rigWl V«nA, Vve fe\0\^ ^\ysS^\« 
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** frisking gambol as before; which done, 
** he set his right-hand thumb upon the bow 
<«of the saddle, raised himself up, and 
'* sprung into the air, poising and upholding 
**his whole weight upon the muscle and 
" nerve of the said thumb, and so turned 
*'and whirled himself about three times; 
" at the fourth, reversing his body, and over- 
** turning it upside down, and foreside back, 
" without touching any thing, he brought 
** himself betwixt the horse's two ears, and 
*' then giving himself a jerking swing, he 
** seated himself upon the crupper." — 

[This can*t be fighting, said my uncle 

Toby. The Corporal shook his head at 

it ^Have patience, said Yorick.] 

" Then (Tripet) passM his right leg over 
** his saddle, and placed himself en croup, 
" — But, said he, 'twere better for me to get 
" into the saddle ; then putting the thumbs 
'*of both hands upon the crupper before 
**him, and thereupon leaning himself, as 
*' upon the only supporters of his body, he 
" incontinently turned heels over head into 
**the air, and straight found himself be- 
'^ twixt the bow of the saddle, in a tolerable 
'*seat; then springing into the air with a 
** summerset, he turned him about like a 
« wind-mill, and made above an hundred 
^ frisks, turns, and demipommadas." — Good 

God! cried Trim, losing all patience 

one home thrust of a bayonet is worth it alL 
—I think 00, too, replied Yorick. — 

I am of a contrary opinion, quoth my 
fiither. 



through the whole? My unde Toby and 
Yorick made the obeisance which was 
proper; and the Corporal, though he was not 
included in the compliment, laid his hand 
upcm his breast, and made his bow at the 
same time. — The company smiled. — ^Trim, 
quoth my father, has paid the full price for 
staying out the entertainment — He did not 
seem to relish the play, replied Yonck. 
'Twas a Tom-fool battle, an' pU 



your Reverences, of Captain Tripet's and 
that other officer, making so many summer- 
sets as they advanced: the French 

come on capering now and then in that 
way, — but not quite so much. 

My uncle Toby never felt the conscious- 
ness of his existence with more compla- 
cency, than what the Corporal's, and his 
own reflections, made him do at that mo- 
ment ; — he lighted his pipe, — Yorick drew 
his chair closer to the table, — Trim snufTd 
the candle, — ^my fiither stirr'd up the fire, 
— took up the book,— ^-cougfa'd twice, and 
began. 



CHAP. XXX. 

— ^No ; — ^I thing I have advanced nothing, 
replied my fiither, making answer to a 
question which Yorick had taken the lib- 
erty to put to him, — ^I have advanced no- 
thing in the Tristra^pcsdia, but what is 
■8 dear as any one propositioii in Eudid. 

^Reach me, Trim, that book firom oit 

the acnitoire. — ^It has oft-times been in my 
mind, continaed my fiither, to have read it 
over, both to you, Yorick, and to my bro- 
ther Toby; andlthink italittle unfriendly 
in myself^ in not having done it long ago. 
— 'ShaJJ we have a short chapter or two 



CHAP. XXXI. 

Tkb first thirty pages, said my fiither, 

turning over the leaves, are a little 

dry; and as they are not dosely connected 
with the Bubject,-4br the present we'll pass 
them by : 'tis a prefatory introdoctioii, eon- 
tinued my father, or an introductory prefitce 
(fbar I am not determined whidi name to 
give it) upon political or civil government, 
the foundation of which being laid in the 
first conjunctkm betwixt male and female, 
for procreation of the spedei^-— I was in- 
sensibly led into it — ^'Twas natural, aid 
Yorick. 

The original of sodety, continued my 
&ther, I'm satisfied, is, what Pblitian tells 
us, L e. merdy conjugal, and nothing more 
than the getting together of one nnn and 
one woman ; — ^to which, (acocffding to He- 
dod) the philosopher adds a servant:— but 
supposing, in the first beginning, there 
were no mennwrvants bom« — lie lays the 
foundation of it, in a man»— a woouuv — 

and a bolL ^I believe 'tis an oe, quoth 

Yorick, quoting the passage (vr«»v fth «pi7i*- 



oow, wad a dupCer or two hereafter, I 7«t«, yvMia «. fin r* a^«r9p«)— A boll most 

^ocoamooB Berve^ and so cm, till we get\biive8>*nAiiMat«\xoQ^&A^b^ 
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WQilh. — bat there if a better reason still, 
mid my father, (dipping his pen into his 
ink ;) jfbr the ox, being the most patient of 
•nimals, and the most useful withal in 
tilling the ground for their nourishment, — 
was the properest instrument, and emblem 
too^ for the new-joined couple, that the 
creation could have associated with them. 
— And there is a stronger reason, added my 
uncle Toby, than them all for the ox. 



My father had not power to take his pen 
out of his inkhorn, till he had heard my un- 
cle Toby *s reason. For, when the ground 

was tilled, said my uncle Toby, and made 
worth inclosing, then tliey began to secure 
it by walls and ditches, which was the 

origin of fortification. ^True, true, dear 

Toby, cried my father, striking out the bull, 
and putting the ox in his place. 

My fiither gave Trim a nod, to snuff the 
candle, and resumed his discourse. 

I enter upon this speculation, said 
my father, carelessly, and half shutting the 
book, as he went on, merely to show the 
foundation of the natural relation between 
a father and his child ; the right and juris- 
diction over whom he acquires these seve- 
ral ways: — 

Ist, by marriage. 

2d, by adoption. 

Sd, by legitimation. 

And, 4th, by procreation; all which I 
cooaider in their order. 

I lay a slight streee upcm one of them, 

replied Yorick, — the act, especially where 

it ends there, in my opinion, lays as little 

obligation upon the child, as it conveys 

power to the &ther. You are wrong, — 

my fiuher, argutoly ; and lor this plain 
m ***** * 



^I own, added my &ther, that the off- 
spring, upcm this account, is not so under the 
power and jurisdiction of the mother. — But 
the reaaoD, replied Yorick, equally holds good 
fo her. — She is under authority herself, 
■aid my fiUher : — and besides, continued my 
fiUher, nodding his head, and laying his 
finger upon the side of his nose, as he as- 
signed bis reasra, — ''she is not the princi- 
^pal agent,** Yorick. — ^In what? quoth my 
ande Toby, stopping his pipe. — ^Though, 
by all meani^ added myhxber, (not attend- 



ing to my uncle Toby) " The son ought to 
" pay her respect," as you may read, Yorick, 
at large, in the first book of the Institutes 
of Justinian, at the eleventh title, and the 
tenth section. ^I can read it as well, re- 
plied Yorick, in the Catechism. 



CHAP. IX. 



Trim can repeat every word of it by 
heart, quoth my uncle Toby. — Pugh ! said 
my father, not caring to be interrupted 
with Trim's saying his Catechism. — He 
can, upon my honor, replied my uncle Toby. 
— Ask him, Mr. Yorick, any question you 
please. 

— The Fiflh Commandment, Trim — said 
Yorick, speaking mildly, and with a gentle 
nod, as to a modest catechumen. — ^The Cor> 

poral stood silent You don*t ask him 

right, said my uncle Toby, raising his voice, 
and giving it rapidly like the word of com- 
mand ; — the fiflh 1— cried my uncle Toby. 

1 must begin with the first, an* please 

your Honor, said the Corporal — 

— Yorick could not forbear smiling. — 
Your Reverence does not consider, said the 
Corporal, shouldering his stick like a mus- 
ket, and marching into the middle of the 
room, to illustrate his position, — that 'tis 
exactly the same thing as doing one's exer- 
cise in the field. 

" Join your right hand to your firelock," 
cried the Corporal, giving the word of 
command, and performing the motion. 

" Poise your firelock," cried the Corpo- 
ral, doing the duty still of both adjutant 
and private man. — 

" Rest your firelock,"— one motion, an' 
please your Reverence, you see leads into 
another. — If his Honor will begin but with 
the first — 

The first 1 — cried my uncle Toby, setting 

his hand upon his side. — ^* * * * 
****** 

The secondl— cried my uncle Toby, wav- 
ing his tobacco-pipe, as he would have done 
his sword at the head of a regiment. — ^The 
Corporal went through his manual with 
exactness ; and having honored his father 
and mother, made a low bow, and fell back 
to the side of the room. 

Every thing *m thft -woiV^, wA twj ^»!^«t ^ 
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is big with jest, — and has wit in it, and 
instruction too, — if we can but find it out 

— Here is the scafibld-work of instruc- 
TTON, its true point of folly, without the 
BUILDING behind it 

— ^Here is the glass for pedagogues, pre- 
ceptors, tutors, governors, gerund-grinders, 
and bear-leaders, to view themselves in, 
in their true dimensions. 

Oh ! there is a husk and shell, Yorick, 

which grows up with learning, which their 

unskilfulness knows not how to fling away ! 

soiencbs hat be leakned by rote, but 

Wisdom not. 

Yorick thought my father inspired. 

I will enter into obligations this moment, 
said my father, to lay out all my aunt 
Dinah's legacy in charitable uses, (of 
which, by the bye, my father had no high 
opinion) if the (Corporal has any one de- 
terminate idea annexed to any one word 
he has repeated. — Prithee, Trim, quoth 
my father turning round to him, — ^what 
dost thou mean by " honoring thy fiither 
and mother?" 

Allowing them, an' please your Honor, 
three half-pence a day out of my pay, when 

they grow old. ^And didst thou do that, 

Trimi said Yorick. — He did, indeed, re- 
plied my unde Toby. — ^Then, Trim, said 
Yorick, springing out of his chair, and 
taking the Corporal by the hand, thou art 
the best commentator on that part of the 
Decalogue ; and I honor thee more for it. 
Corporal Trim, than if thou hadst had a 
hand in the Talmud itselC 



into very little room ; therefiNre we*ll read 
the chapter quite through. 

My fiither read as follows: 

" The whole secret of health depending 
" upon the due contention for mastery be- 
" twixt the radical heat and the radical 
" moisture,'* You have proved that mat- 
ter of fact, I suppose, above, said Yorick. 
Sufficiently, replied my father. 

In saying this, my father shut the book, 

^not as if he resolved to read no more of 

it, for he kept his fore-finger in the chapter: 
not pettishly, — for he shut the book 



CHAP. xxxm. 

O BLB88ED health! cried my father, 
making an exclamation as he turned over 
the leaves to the next chapter, — ^thon art 
above all gold and treasure ; 'tis thon who 
enlargest the soul, — and openest all its 
power to receive instmction and to relish 

virtue. ^He that has thee, has little more 

to wish for ; and he that is so wretched 

as to want thee, — ^wants eveiy thing with 

thee. 

/ have amcmtnted all that can be said 

opoD tbia imjmUmt head» nid my fttber, 

4 . 



slowly ; his thumb resting, when he had 
done it, upon the upper side of the cover, as 
his three fingers supported the lower side of 
it, without the least compressive violence.— 

I have demonstrated the truth of that 
point, quoth my father, nodding to Yorick, 
nK)et sufficiently, in the preceding chapter. 

Now, could the man in the moon be told, 
that a man in the earth had wrote a chapter, 
sufficiently demonstrating, That the secret 
of all health depended upon the due conten- 
tion for mastery betwixt the radical heat 
and the radical moisture, — and that he had 
managed the point so well, that there was 
not one single word wet or dry upon radi- 
cal heat or radical moisture, throughout the 
whole chapter, — or a single syllable in it, 
pro or con, directly or indirectly, upon 
the contention betwixt these two powers 
in any part of tlie animal economy, 

** O thou eternal Maker of all beings!" 
— he would cry, striking his breast with 
his right hand^ (in case he had one) 
** Thou whose power and goodness can 
" enlarge the Acuities of thy creatures to 
** this infinite degree of excellence and 
^ perfection, — What have we MooNiTBi 
"doner 



CHAP. XXXIV. 

With two strokes, the one at Hippoc- 
rates, the other at Lord Verulam, did my 
father achieve it 

The stroke at the prince of physicians* 

with which he began, was no more than 

a short insult upon his sorrowful complaint 

of the m-s Umga^ — and vita frrevtf. — Life 

\^ogsl^^ cnai my &ther,— and the ait of 
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healing tedious ! end wbo are we to thank 
for both the one and the other, but the 
ignorance of quacks themselves, — and the 
stage-loads of chemical nostrums, and peri- 
patetic lumber, with which in all ages they 
have first flattered the world, and at last 
deceived it ! 

O my Lord VerulamI cried my 

father, turning from Hippocrates, and mak- 
ing his second stroke at him, as the prin- 
cipal of nostrum-mongers, and the fittest 
to be made an example of to the rest, — 
What shall I say to thee, my great lord 
Verulam I What shall I say to thy inters 
nal spirit, — thy opium, thy saltpetre, — 
thy greasy unction, — ^thy daily purges, thy 
nightly glisters, and succedaneums? 

My father was never at a loss what 

to say to any man, upon any subject ; and 
had the least occasion for the exordium of 
any man breathing : how he dealt with his 
lordship^s opinion, — you shall see; — ^but 

when ^I know not : — we must first see 

what his lordship's opinion was. 



CHAP. XXXV. 

** Thk two great causes which conspire 
** with each other to shorten life, says Lord 
" Vemlam, are, first, — 

" The internal spirit, which, like a gentle 
" flame, wastes the body down to death : — 
** and, secondly, the external air, that 
^ parches the body up to ashes : — which two 
^ enemies attacking us on both sides of our 
** bodies together, at length destroy our or- 
** gans, and render them unfit to carry on 
^ the functions of life.** 

This being the state of the case, the road 
to longevity was plain ; nothing more being 
required, says his lordship, but to repair the 
waste committed by the internal spirit, by 
making the substance of it more thick and 
dense, by a regular course of opiates on one 
side, and by refrigerating the heat of it on 
the other, by three grains and a half of salt- 
petre every morning before you get up. — 

Still this firame of ours was left exposed 
to the inimical assaults of the air without ; 
— but this was fenced off again by a course 
of greasy unetions, which so fully saturated 
the pareM of the akin, that no spicula could 



enter ; — nor could any one get out— ^This 
put a stop to all perspiration, sensible and 
insensible, which being the cause of so many 
scurvy distempen,— a course of glisters was 
requisite to carry off redundant humors,-— 
and render the system complete. 

What my father had to say to my lord of 
Verulam's opiates, his saltpetre, and greasy 
unctions and glisters, you shall read, — but 
not to-day^-or to-morrow: — time presses 
upon me, — my reader is impatient,— I 

must get forwards. You shall read the 

chapter at your leisure, (if you choose it) 
as soon as ever the Tristram-p^cdia is pub- 
lished. 

Sufficeth it at present to say, my fether 

levelled the hypothesis with the ground, 
and in doing that, the learned know, ha 
built up and established his own. — 



CHAP. XXXVI. 

The whole secret of health, said my 
fiither, beginning the sentence again, de- 
pending evidently upon the due contention 
betwixt the radical heat and radical mois- 
ture within us; — the least imiginable skill 
had been sufficient to have maintained it, 
had not the schoolmen confounded the task, 
merely, (as Van Hemont the famous chjrm- 
ist has proved) by all along mistaking the 
radical moisture for the tallow and fat of 
animal bodies. 

Now the radical moisture is not the tal- 
low or fat of animals, but an oily and bal- 
samous substance ; for the fiit or tallow, as 
also the phlegm or watery parts, are cold : 
whereas the oily and balsamous parts are of 
a lively heat and spirit, which accounts for 
the observation of Aristotle, " Quod omne 
animal poit coitum est iriste,^* 

Now it is certain, that the radical heat 
lives in the radical moisture ; but whether 
vtce versa, is a doubt ; however, when the 
one decays, the other decays also ; and then 
is produced, either an unnatural heat, which 
causes an unnatural dryness,— or an unnatu- 
ral moisture, which causes dropsies:—— 
so that if a child, as he grows up^ can but 
be taught to avoid running into fire or waterr 
as either of them threaten his destmctioiu 
— ^'twill be a\\ \^\. \& "tkAn^^ \x^ >a^ ^aofe 
upon that Yuead.- 
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• CHAP. XXXVII. 

The description of the eiege of Jericho 
itself, could not have engaged the attention 
of my uncle Toby more powerfully than 
the last chapter ; — his eyes were fixed upon 
my father, throughout it ; — he never men- 
tioned radical heat and radical moisture, 
but my uncle Toby took his pipe out of liis 
mouth and shook his head ; and as soon as 
the chapter was finished, he beckoned to 
the Corporal to come close to his chair, to 
ask him the following question, — aMe: — * 



It was at the siege of Limerick, an* please 
your honor, replied tlie Corporal, making a 
bow. 

The poor fellow and I, quoth my uncle 
Toby, addressing himself to my father, were 
scarce able to crawl out of our tents, at 
the time the siege of Limerick was raised, 
upon the very account you mention. — Now 
what can have got into that precious noddle 
of thine, my dear brother Toby 1 cried my 

father mentally. By heaven ! continued 

he, communing still with himself, it would 
puzzle an CEdipus to bring it in point 

I believe, an' please your Honor, quoth 
the Corporal, that if it bad not been for the 
quantity of brandy we set fire to every night, 
and the claret and cinnamon with which I 
plied your Honor ofl? — And the Geneva, 
Trim, added my uncle Toby, which did us 
more good than all, — I verily believe, con- 
tinued the Corporal, we had both, an* please 
your Honor, left our lives in the trenches, 
and been buried in them too. — ^The noblest 
grave. Corporal, cried my uncle Toby, his 
eyes sparkling as he spoke, that a soldier 

could wish to lie down in ! But a pitiful 

death for him ! an' please your Honor, re- 
plied the Corporal. 

All this was as much Arabic to my fiither, 
as the rites of the Colchi and Troglodytes 
had been before to my uncle Toby; my 
fiither could not determine whether he was 
to frown or to smile. 

My uncle Toby, turning to Yorick, re- 
sumed the case at Limerick, more intelligi- 
bly than he had begun it, — and so settled 
tibe point fyr my ftLther at once.— 



CHAP.' xxxvra. 

It was undoubtedly, said my uncle Toby 
a great liappiness for myself and the Cor- 
poral, that we had all along a burning fever» 
attended with a most raging thirst, daring 
the whole five-and-twenty days the flux 
was upon us in the camp ; otherwise, what 
my brother calls the radical moisture, roust, 
as I conceive it, inevitably have got the 
better. My father drew in his lungs top- 
full of air, and looking up, blew it forth 
again, as slowly as he possibly could. 

It was Heaven's mercy to us, continued 
my uncle Toby, which put it into the Cor- 
poral's head to maintain that due contention 
betwixt the radical heat and the radical 
moisture, by reinforcing the fever, as he 
did all along, with hot wme and spioes; 
whereby the Corporal kept up (as it were) 
a continual firing ; so that the radical heat 
stood its ground from the beginning to the 
end, and was a fair match for the moisture, 
terrible as it was. — Upon my honor; added 
my uncle Toby, you might have heard the 
contention within our bodies, brother Shandy, 

twenty toises. If there was no firings 

said Yorick. 

Well, said my father, with a full aspira- 
tion, and pausing a while after the word,— 
was I a judge, and the laws of the countiy 
which made me one permitted it, I would 
condemn some of the worst malefactarit 
provided they had their clergy, 

^Yorick, foreseeing the sentence was 

likely to end with no sort of mercy, laid his 
hand upon my father's breast, and begged 
he would respite it for a few minutes, tiO 
he asked the Corporal a question. Pritheei 
Trim, said Yorick, witliout staying for my 
father's leave, — ^tell us honestly, — what is 
thy opinion concerning this self-same radical 
heat and radical moisture 1 — 

With humble submission to his Honoris 
better judgment, quoth the Corporal, making 

a bow to my uncle Toby, Speak thy 

opinion freely. Corpora], said my uncle 

Toby. The poor fellow is my servant, 

not my slave, added my uncle Tol^, turning 
to my father. 

The Corporal put his hat under hia left 
arm, and with his stick hanging upon the 
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if a black thong split into a 
be knot, he marched up to the 
3 he had performed his catc- 
touching his mider jaw with 
jd finger of his right hand be- 
d his mouth, — he delivered his 



DHAP. XXXIX. 

le Corporal was hemming to 

addled Dr. Slop. ^'Tis not 

atter, — the Corporal shall go 
xt chapter, let who will come 

Sfood Doctor, cried my father, 
r the transitions of his passions 
>untably sudden; — and what 
p of mine to say to the mat- 

ther been asking afler the am- 
he tail of a puppy-dog, — he 
ve done it in a more careless 
em which Dr. Slop had laid 
at the accident by, no way al- 
b a mode of inquiry. — He sat 

quoth my uncle Toby, in a 
h could not go unanswered, — 

iition is the boy! 'Twill 

nom, replied Dr. Slop. 

ser than I was, quoth my uncle 
ing his pipe into his mouth, 
t the Corporal go on, said my 

his medical lecture. ^The 

le a bow to his old friend, Dr. 
en delivered his opinion Gon- 
ial heat and radical moisture, 
ing words : — 



CHAP. XL. 

f Limerick, the siege of which 
mder his majesty King Wil- 
the year after I went into the 
an* please your Honors, in the 
svilish wet swampy country. — 
rrounded, said my uncle Toby, 
juxm : and is, by its dtuatkn, 
W 



one of the strongest fortified places in Ire- 
land. — 

I think this is a new fashion, quoth Dr. 

Slop, of beginning a medical lecture. 

'Tis all true, answered Trim. ^Then I 

wish the fiiculty would follow the cut of it, 

said Yorick. ^Tis all cut through, an* 

please your Reverence, said the Corporal, 
with drains and bogs: and besides, there 
was such a quantity of rain fell during the 
siege, the whole country was like a puddle; 
— *twas that, and nothing else, which 
brought on the flux, and which had like to 
liavc killed both his Honor and mysel£ 
Now there was no such thing, afler the 
first ten days, continued the Corporal, for a 
soldier to lie dry in his tent, without cut- 
ting a ditch round it, to draw off the water; 
— nor was that enough for those who could 
afiSird it, as his Honor could, without eet- 
ting fire every night to a pewter di^ full 
of brandy, which took off the damp of the 
air, and made the inside of the tent as warm 
as a stove. 

And what conclusion dost thou draw. Cor- 
poral Trim, cried my father, from all these 
premises? — 

I infer, an* please your Worship, replied 
Trim, that the radical moisture is noUiing 
in the world but ditch-water ; — and that the 
radical heat of those who can go to the ex- 
pense of it, is burnt brandy : — the radical 
heat and moisture of a private man, an* 
please your Honor, is nothing but ditch- 
water — and a dram of Geneva ; — and give 
us but enough of it, with a pipe of tobacocs 
to give us spirits and drive away the va- 
pors, — we faiow not what it is to fear 
death. 

I am at a loss. Captain Shandy, quoth 
Doctor Slop, to determine in which branch 
of learning your servant shines roost; 

whether in physiology or divinity. Slop 

had not forgot Trim's comment upcm the 
sermon. 

It is but an hour ago, replied Yorick, 
since the Corporal was examined in the 
Utter, and paraed muster with great hoOF- 
or. 

The radical heat and moisture, quodi 
Doctor Slop, turning to my fiither, yea 
must know, is the basis and foundation of 
our being, — as the root of a tree ia thft 
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source and principle of ite vegetation. — It 
is inherent in the seeds of all animals, and 
maybe preserved sundry ways; but prin- 
cipally, in my opinion, by corutAstantiais, 
imprimentaand occludenta. — Now this poor 
fellow, continued Dr. Slop, pointing to the 
Corporal, has had the misfortune to have 
heard some superficial empiric discourse 

upon this nice point That he has, — said 

my father. Very likely, — said my uncle. 

^I'm sure of it,~quoth Yorick. 



CHAP. XU- 

DocTOR Slop being called out to look at 
a cataplasm he had ordered, it gave my 
fiither an opportunity of going on with an- 
other chapter in the Tristra^tBdia, 

Come ! cheer up, my lads ; I'll show you 
land ; — ^fbr when we have tugged through 
that chapter, the book shall not be opened 
again this twelve-month. Huzza ! — 



CHAP. XLII. 



Five years with a bib under his 

chin; 

Four years in travelling from Christ- 
eroa»-row to Malachi ; 

A year and a half in learning to write 
his own name ; 

Seven long years and more ruirrwing it, 
at Greek and Latin ; 

Four years at his prohatirma and his ne- 
gatioHM ; — ^tlie fine statue still lying in the 
middle of the marble block, and nothing 
done, but his tools sharpened to hew it out ! 
— ^'Tis a piteous delay ! — Was not the groat 
Julius Scaliger within an ace of never 
getting his tools sharpened at all 1 — Forty- 
four years old was ho before he could man- 
age his Greek ; — and Peter Damianus, Lord 
Bishop of Ostia, as all the world knows, 
could not so much as read when he was of 
man's estate ; — and Bald us himself, as emi- 
nent as he turned out after, entered upon 
the law BO late in life, that every body im- 
agined he intended to be an advocate in tlic 
other world. No wonder, when Eudamidas, 



LIFE AND OPINIONS 

at seventy-five disputing about wisdom, that 
he asked gravely, — " If the old man be yet 
*' disputing and inquiring concerning wis- 
"dom, — what time will he have to make 
*• use of it .'" 

Yorick listened to my father with great 
attention ; tlicre was a seasoning of wisdom 
unaccountably mixed up with his strangest 
whims ; and he had sometimes such illumi- 
nations in the darkest of his eclipses, as al- 
most atoned for them. — Be wary. Sir, when 
you imitate him. 

I am convinced, Yorick, continued my 
fatlier, half reading and half discoursin£rf 
that there is a north-west pEussage to the in- 
tellectual world ; and that the soul of n)an 
has shorter ways of going" to work, in fur- 
nishing itself with knowledge and instruc- 
tion, than wc generally take with it. — But, 
alack ! all fields have not a river or a spring 
running beside them ; — every child, Yorick, 
has not a parent to point it out 

— The whole entirely depends, added my 
father, in a low voice, upon the auxiliary 
verbs, Mr. Yorick. 

Had Yorick trod upon Virgil's snake, he 
could not have looked more surprised. — I 
am surprised too, cried my father, observing 
it; — ond I reckon it as one of tlie greatest 
calamities which ever befell the republic of 
letters. That those who have been intrusted 
with the education of our children, and 
whose business it was to open tlieir minds, 
and stock them early with ideas, in order 
to set the imagination loose upon them, have 
made so little use of the auxiliary verbs in 
doing it, as they luive done ; — so that, ex- 
cept Raymond Lullius, and the elder Pelo- 
grini, the last of whom arrived to such per- 
fection in the use of 'em, with his topics, 
that, in a few lessons, he could teach a young 
gentleman to discourse wnth plausibility 
upon any subject, ;)ro and con, and to say and 
write all that could be spoken or written 
concerning it, without blotting a word, to 
the admiration of all who beheld him. 1 



should be glad, said Yorick, interrupting 
my father, to be made to comprehend this 

matter. You shall, said my father. 

The highest stretch of improvement a 



single word is capable of, is a high meta- 
phor ; — for which, in my opinion, the idea ii 
generally the worse, and not the better: — 
' * mm of Arcbidamaa, iicard Xcuocratcti\bul, be VlkiaX ^ W uaKji— HiVkSsithe mind has 
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that with it^ — there is an end ; — the 
and the idea are at rest, — ^iintil a sec- 
lea enters : — and so on. 
w the use of the Attxiliaries is, at 
to set the soul a-going by herself upon 
Aterials as they are brought her ; and 
i versability of this great engine, round 

I they are twisted, to open new tracts 
(uiry, and make every idea engender 
ns. 

II excite my curiosity greatly, said 
k. 

r my own part, quoth my uncle Toby, 

re given it up. The Danes, an' 

i your Honor, quoth the Corporal, who 
on the left at the siege of Limerick, 

all auxiliaries. And very good 

said my uncle Toby. ^And your 

r roulM with them, — captains with 

ins, — ^very well, said the Corporal 

le auxiliaries, Trim, my brother is talk- 
lout, answered my uncle Toby, — I con- 
to be different things. 
—You do? said my father, rising up. 



CHAP. XLHL 

' fiither took a single turn across the 
then sat down and finished the chap- 

e verbs auxiliary we are concerned in 
continued my father, are, am, was, 
had, do, did, make, made, suffer, shaU, 
d, will, would, can, could, owe, ought, 
or is wont; — and these varied with 
a, present, past, future, and conjuga- 
'ith the verb see,— or with these ques- 
added to them :—Is it ; Was it ? Will 
? Would it be? May it be? Might it 
•and these again put negatively, — Is 
? Was it not ? Ought it not .'—or af- 
tively, It iSf It was, It ought to be : — 



or chronologically, — Has it been always f 
Lately ? How long ago ? or hypothetically, 
— ff it was ? If it was not .'-—what would 
follow?— If the French should beat the En- 
glish ? If the Sun go out of the 2iOdiac ? 

Now by the right use and application of 
these, continued my fiither, in which a child's 
memory should be exercised, there is no one 
idea can enter his brain, how barren soever, 
but a magazine of corruptions and con- 
clusions may be drawn forth from it- 
Didst thou ever see a white bear ? cried my 
father, turning his head round to Trim, who 
stood at the back of the chair. — ^No, an' 
please your Honor, replied the Corporal 

But thou couldst discourse about one, 

Trim, said my father, in case of need ?-^— 
How is it possible, brother, quoth my uncle 
Toby, if the Corporal never saw one 1 — ^'w 
the fiict I want, replied my father ; — and the 
poasibility of it is as follows : — 

A WHITE BEAR ! Very welL Have I ever 
seen one? Might I ever have seen one? 
Am I ever to see one ? Ought I ever to 
have seen one? Or can I ever see one? 

Would I had seen a white bear ! (fbar how 
can I imagine it?) 

If I should see a white bear, what should 
I say ? If I should never see a white bear, 
what then ? 

If I never have, can, must, or shall see a 
white bear alive, — ^have I ever seen the 
skin of one? Did I ever see one painted? — 
described? Have I never dreamed of one? 

Did my father, mother, uncle, aunt, bro- 
thers, or sisters, ever see a white bear? 
What would they give? How would they 
behave ? How would the white bear have 
behaved? Is he wild? Tame? Terrible? 
Rough? Smooth? 

— Is the white bear worth seeing? 

— Is there no sin in it? 

Is it better than a black one ? 
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CHAP. L 

We'll not stop two moments, my dear 
Sirr-only as we have got through these 
seven volumes,* (do, Sir, sit down upon a seat 
-»they are better than nothing) let us just 
look back upon the country we have passed 
through. — 

What a wilderness has it been! and 
what a mercy that we have not both of us 
been lost, or devoured by wild beasts in it ! 

Did you think the world itself, Sir, had 
contained such a number of Jack-A^s? — 
How they view*d and review*d us, as we 
passed over the rivulet at the bottom of 
that little valley ! — and when we climbed 
over that hill, and were just getting out of 
sight, — good God ! what a braying did they 
all set up together ! 

— ^Prithee, Shepherd* who keeps all these 
Jack- Asses 1 *♦* 

— ^Heaven be their comforter — What! 
are they never curried 1 — are they never 
taken in in winter? — ^Brey* — bray, — bray, 
bray on, — the world is deeply your debtor; 
^kmder still — that's nothing; — in good 
sooth, you are ill used. — ^Was I a Jack-Ass, 
I solemnly declare, I would bray in GhboI- 
re-ttt horn morning, even unto night 



CHAP. n. 

Whkr my fiither had danced his white 
bear backwards and forwards through half 
a dozen pages, he closed the book for good 
ai^ all, — and, in a kind of triumph, re-de- 
livered it mto Trim's hand, with a nod to 
lay it upon the scrutoire where he found it 

^Aeeordiag to tbc ori^iaaJ editionp. 



Tristram, said he, shall be made to con- 
jugate every word in the dictionary back- 
wards and forwards the same way :— every 
word, Yorick, by this means, you see, is 
converted into a tlicsis or an hypothesis ; — 
every thesis and hypothesis have an off- 
spring of propositions ; — and each proposi- 
tion has its own consequences and conclu- 
sions ;— every one of which leads the mind 
on again, into fresh tracts of inquiries and 
doublings. — The force of this engine, added 
my father, is incredible, in opening a child's 

head. 'Tis enough, brother Shandy, 

cried my uncle Toby, to burst it into t 
thousand splinters. 

I presume, said Yorick, smiling, — ^it must 
be owing to this, — (for, let logicians sty 
what they will, it is not to be accounted (ox 
sufficiently from the bare use of the tea 
predicaments), — that the famous Vincent 
Quirino, amongst the many other astcHiiah- 
ing feats of his childhood, of which the 
Cardinal Bembo has given the world lo 
exact a story — should be able to paste up 
in the public schools at Rome, so early is 
in the eighth year of his age, no less than 
four thousand five hundred and sixty difbr* 
ent theses, upon the most abstruse points 
of the most abstruse theology ;^«iid to de- 
fend and maintain them in such sort, as to 
cramp and dumbfound his opponents.— 
Wh^ is that, cried my father, to what is 
told us of Alphonsus Tostatus, who^ almost 
in his nurse's arms, learned all the sciences 
and liberal arts, without being taught any 
one of them ? — ^What shall we say of the 
great Peireskius? — ^That's the very man, 
cried my uncle Toby, I once told you oC 
brother Shandy, who walked a matter of 
five hundred miles, reckoning fiom Paris 
to Scheveling, and from Scheveliiig back 
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srely to see SterinoB^s flying char- 
yna a very great man ! added my 
by, (meaning Stevinus). — lie was 
T Toby, said my fktlkcr, (meaning 
is)— and had multiplied his ideas 
id increased his knowledge to such 
ous stock, that, if we may give 
m anecdote concerning him, which 
it withhold here, witliout shaking 
)rity of all anecdotes whatever, — 
years of age, his fatlicr committed 
to his care the education of his 
brother, a boy of five years old, — 

sole management of all his con- 
rVas the father as wise as the son ? 

uncle Toby. — I should tliink not, 
ick. — But what arc tlicsc, con- 
y father — (breaking out in a kind 
«asm)— wliat are these to those 
of childhood in Grotius, Scioppius, 
, Politian, Pascal, Josepli Scaliger, 
d de Cordoue, and others, — some 

left off their stibstantial forms at 
8 old, or sooner, and went on reason- 
Mit them? — Others went through 
tses at seven ; — wrote tragedies at 
""erdinand de Cordoue was so wise 
Iwas thought the devil was in him ; 

Venice gave such proofs of his 
re and goodness, that the monks 

be was Antichrist, or nothing. — 
ere masters of fourteen languages 
finished the course of their rhetoric, 
ogic, and ethics, at eleven; — put 
ir commentaries upon Servius and 
18 Capella at twelve ; — and at thir- 
eived their degrees in philosophy, 
divinity. — But you forget the great 

quoth Yorick, who composed a 
16 day he was bom. — ^Thoy should 
led it up, said my uncle Toby, and 
lore about it. 



anrions qaelque intenlt, vays Bnillet, de 
I'il D'a rien ile ridicule ii*il ctoit \'eritBble, 
ana le sens enii[;matique que Nicius Eryth- 
le dc lui dfinner. Cct autcur dit que pour 
3 commc LipAe, il a pu compofcr un outrage 

jonr de ta Tie il (kat I'ima^ner, que ce 
ur ii*nt paa oelai de la naiaaanoe cbamelle, 

•u quel il a coiiiineiic6 d'uacr de la raiaon: 
i c'ait-et^ i I'age de neuf am ; et il noue 
adcr que ce (Ut en eet afc, que Lipae fit un 
iM toqr 6Bt JaianiMii. fcc. fcc. 



CHAP. m. 

When the cataplasm was ready, ft scru- 
ple of decorum had unseasonably rose up 
in Susannah^B conscience about holding the 
candle, whilst Slop tied it on ; Slop had not 
treated Snmmah^s distemper with ano- 
dynes, — and so ft quarrel had ensued be- 
twixt them. 

Oh ! oh !— said Slop, casting ft glance of 
undue freedom in Susannah*s fiice, as she 
declined the ofiice ; — ^then, 1 think, I know 
you, Madam. — You know me, Sir, cried 
Susannah, fastidiously, and witli a toss of 
her head, levelled evidently, not nt his pro- 
fession, but at the doctor himself, — you 
know me ! cried Susannah again. — Dr. Slop 
clapped his finger and his thumb instantly 
upon his nostrils ; — Susannah*s spleen was 
ready to burst at it ; — 'Tis false, said Su- 
sannah. — Come, come, Mrs. Modet<ty, said 
Slop, not a little elated with the success of 
his last thrust, — if you won't hold the can- 
dle and look — you may hold it and shut 
your eyes. — That's one of your popish shifts, 
cried Susannah. — Tis better, said Slop, 
with a nod, than no shift at all, young wo- 
man. — ^I defy you, Sir, cried Susannah, 
pulling her shift-sleeve below her elbow. 

It was almost impossible for two persons 
to assist each other, in a surgical case, with 
a more splenetic cordiality. 

Slop snatched up the cataplasm: — Su- 
sannah snatched up the candle. — A little 
this way, said Slop. — Susannah looking one 
way, and rowing another, instantly set fire 
to Slop's wig, which being somewhat bushy 
and unctuous withal, was burnt out before 
it was well kindled. — You impudent whore ! 
cried Slop, — (for what is passion but a wild 
beast)— you impudent whore! cried Slop, 
getting upright, with the cataplasm in his 
hand. — I never was the destruction of any 
body's nose, said Susannah — which is more 

than you can say. Is it 1— cried Slop, 

throwing the cataplasm in her face. — Yes, 
it is, cried Susannali, returning the compli- 
ment with what was left in the pan. 



CHAP. IV. 

Doctor Slop and Susannah filed croiB- 
biUfl against each ^eitv[iV)^«\iu\cR\'m\»83^ 
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done, as the cataplasm had failed, they re- 
tired into the kitchen, to prepare a fomen- 
tation for me ; — and whilst that was doing, 
my father determined the point, as you will 
read. 



CHAP. V. 

You see 'tis high time, said my fatlier, 
addressing himself equally to my uncle 
Toby and Yorick, to take this young crea- 
ture out of these women's hands, and put 
him into those of a private governor. Mar- 
cus Antoninus provided fourteen governors 
all at once to superintend his son Commo- 
dus*8 education ; — and in six weeks cash- 
iered five of them. — ^I know very well, 
continued my father, that Commodus's 
mother was in love with a gladiator at the 
time of her conception; which accounts for 
a great many of Commodus's cruelties 
when he became emperor ; — ^but still I am 



LIFE AND OPINIONS 

penetrating eye at once into a man's soul ; 
and I maintain it, added he, that a man of 
sense does not lay down his hat in coming 
into a room,— or take it up in going out 
of it, but something escapee which disco- 
vers him. 

It is for these reasons, continued my 
fatlier, that the governor I make choice of, 
shall neither lisp,"' nor squint, nor wink, 
nor talk loud, nor look fierce, nor foolish ; 
— nor bite his lips, nor grind his teeth, nor 
speak through his nose, nor pick it, nor blow 
it with his fingers. 

lie shall neitlier walk fast, nor slow, nor 
fold his arms, — for that is laziness; nor 
hang them down, — for that is folly; nor 
hide them in his pocket, — for that is non- 
sense. 

lie shall neither strike, nor pinch, nor 
tickle, — nor bite, nor cut hi« nails, nor 
hawk, nor spit, nor snifl, nor drum vnth his 
feet or fingers in company ; — nor (according 
to Erasmus) shall he speak to any one^ in 
making water, — ^nor shall he point to car- 



of opinion, that those five whom Antoninus | rion or excrement — ^Now Uiis is all non- 
dismissed, did Commodns*s temper, in that j sense again, quoth my uncle Toby to him- 
short time, more hurt than the other nine I self. 



were able to rectify all their lives long. 

Now, OS I consider the person who is to 
be about mv son, as tlie mirror in which he 
is to view himself from morning to night. 



I will have him, continued my father, 
cheerful, faceto, jovial ; at the same time 
prudent, attentive to business, vigihuit, 
acute, argute, inventive, quick in resolving 



and by which he is to adjust his looks, bis 'doubts and speculative questions; — he shall 
carriage, and, perhaps, the inmost senti- be wise, and judicious, and learned. — ^And 



ments of his heart, — I would have one, 
Yorick, if possible, polished at all points, 
fit for my child to look into. — This is very 
good sense, quoth my uncle Toby to himself. 
— There is, continued my father, a cer- 
tain mien and motion of the body and all 
its parts, both in acting and speaking, 
which argues a man well witliin ; — and I 
am not at all surprised, that Gregory of 
Nazianzum, upon observing the hasty and 
untoward gestures of Julian, should foretell 
he would one day become an apostate ;— K)r 
that St Ambrose should turn his amanuensis 
out of doors, because of an indecent motion 
of his head, which went backwards and 
forwards like a flail ;— or that Democritus 
should ocHiceive Protagoras to be a scholar 
from seeing him bind up a fagot, and 
thrusting, as he did it, the small twigs in- 
wka/a — There are a thouBand unnoticed. 
openings^ continued my father, which \ol «l\ 



why not humble, and moderate, and gentle- 
tempered, and good ? said Yorick. — And 
why not, cried my uncle Toby, free, and 
generous, and bountiful, and brave! — ^Ile 
shall, my dear Toby, replied my ftther, 
getting up and shaking him by his hand.— 
Then, brother Sliandy, answered my uncle 
Toby, raising himself off tlie chair, and 
laying down his pipe to take hold of my 
father's other hand, — ^I humbly beg I may 
recommend poor Le Fe\Te's son to you— 
(a tear of joy of the first water sparkled in 
my uncle Toby's eye, — and another, the 
fellow to it, in the Corporars, as the propo* 
sition was made) — ^you will see why, when 
you read Le Fevre's story. Fool that I 
was ! nor can I recollect, (nor perhaps you) 
without turning back to the place, what it 
was that hindered me from letting the Cor- 
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tell it in his own words; — but the 
on 'i£ lost, — I must tell it now in my 



CHAP. VI. 

THE arroRT of le fetrk. 

wns some time in the summer of that 
in which Dendermond was taken by 
Hies, — which was about seven years 
} my father came into the country, — 
bout as many atler the time that my 
Toby and Trim had privately de- 
sd from my father's house in town, in 
to lay some of the finest siepes to 
of the finest fortified cities in Europe; 
en ray uncle Toby was one evening 
ig his supper, with Trim sitting behind 
t a small sideboard, — I say, sitting, — 
consideration of the Gorporars lame 
(which sometimes gave him exquisite 
—when my uncle Toby dined or supped 
, he would never suffer the Corporal 
ind ; and the poor fellow's veneration 
B master was such, tliat, with a proper 
»ry, my uncle Toby could have taken 
ermond itself with less trouble than 
18 able to gain his point over him ; for 
a time, when my uncle Toby sup- 
the Corporars leg was at rest, he 
I look back, and detect him standing 
d him with the most dutiful respect 
is bred more little squabbles betwixt 
, than all other causes, for five and 
Ly years together. — ^But this is neither 
nor there^why do I mention iti — 
my pen; — it governs me, — I govern 

m 

WBB one evening sitting tlius at his 
r, when the landlord of a little inn in 
illage, came into the parlor with an 
f phial in his hand, to beg a glass or 
€ sack. — ^*Ti8 for a poor gentleman, I 
, of the army, said the landlord, who 
leen taken ill at my house four days 
ind has never held up his head since, 
d.a desire to taste any thing, till just 
that he has a fancy for a glass of sack, 
i thin toast — ^I think, says he, taking 
ind from his head, it would comfort me. 
[ could neither hag, borrow, or bay 



such a thing, added the landlord, I would 
almost steal it for the poor gentleman, he 
is so ill. I hope in God he will still mend, 
continued he ; we are all of us concerned 
for him. 

— Thou art a good-natured soul, I will 
answer for thee, cried my uncle Toby ; and 
thou shalt drink the poor gentleman^s health 
in a glass of sack thyself,— «nd take a cou- 
ple of bottles, with my service, and tell 
him he is heartily welcome to them, and to 
a dozen more, if tliey will do him good. 

Though I am persuaded, said my uncle 
Toby, as the landlord shut the door, he is a 
very compassionate fellow. Trim, yet I can- 
not help entertaining a high opinion of his 
guest too. There must be something more 
than common in him, that, in so short a 
time, should win so much upon the affec- 
tions of his host : — And of his whole fiunily, 
added the Corporal, for they are all con- 
cerned for him. — Step afler him, said my 
uncle Toby, do, Trim ; and ask if he knows 
his name. 

— I have quite forgot it truly, said the 
landlord, coming back into the parlor with 
the Corporal ; — but 1 can ask his son again. 
— Has he a son with him, then ? said my 
uncle Toby. — A boy, replied the landlord, 
of about eleven or twelve years of age ; — 
but the poor creature has tasted almost as 
little as his father: he does nothing but 
mourn and lament for him night and day. 
He has not stirred from the bed-side these 
two da3n9. 

My uncle Toby laid down his knife and 
fork, and thrust his plate from before him, 
as the landlord gave him the account ; and 
Trim, without being ordered, took it away 
without saying one word, and, in a few 
minutes afler, brought him his pipe and to- 
bacca 

— Stay in the room a little, said my un- 
cle Toby. 

Trim! said my uncle Toby, after he 
lighted his pipe, and smoked about a dozen 
whiffs. — Trim came in front of his master, 
and made his bow ; — my uncle Toby smok- 
ed on, and said no more. — Corporal ! said 
my uncle Toby; — ^the Corporal made his 
bow. — My uncle Toby proceeded no farther, 
but finished his pipe. 

Trim! said my utide to\s^A^»2^^ ^ 
project in my hsad, aa *\\. S» ^\»^ xja^^sX*^ 
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wrapping myself np wann in my roquelaure, 
and paying a visit to this poor gentleman. 
— Your Honor's roquelaure, replied the 
Corporal, has not once been had on, since 
the night before your Honor received your 
wound, when we mounted guard in the 
trenches before the gate of St Nicholas ; 
and, besides, it is so cold and rainy a night, 
that what with the roquelaure, and what 
with the weather, ^twill be enough to give 
your Honor your death, and bring on your 
Honor's torment in your groin. — I fear so, 
replied my uncle Toby ; but I am not at 
rest in my mind, Trim, since the account 
the landlord has given me. — I wish I had 
not known so much of this affair, added my 
uncle Toby, or tliat I had kno^^n more of 
it — ^How shall we manage it? Leave it, 
an' please your Honor, to me, quoth the 
Corporal. Fll take my hat and stick, and 
go to the house and reconnoitre, and act 
accordingly; and I will bring your Honor 
a full account in an hour. — Thou shalt go, 
T*rim, said my uncle Toby, and here's a shil- 
ling for thee to drink with his servant — I 
shall get it all out of him, said the Corpo- 
ral, shutting the door. 

My uncle Toby filled his second pipe; 
and had it not been that he now and then 
wandered from the point, with considering 
whether it was not full as well to have the 
curtain of the tcnaille a straight line, as a 
crooked one, — he might be said to have 
thought of nothing else but poor Le Fevre 
and his boy the whole time he smoked it 



CHAP. vn. 

THE STORY OP LE PETRE CONTINUED. 

— ^It was not till my uncle Toby had 
knocked the ashes out of his third pipe, that 
Corporal Trim returned from the inn, and 
gave him the following account : — 

— I despaired at first, said the Corporal, 
of being able to bring back your Honor any 
kind of intelligence concerning the poor 
nek lieutenant — Is be in the army then 1 
said my uncle Toby. — ^He is, said the Cor- 
pan]. — ^And in what regiment) said my 
ancJe Toby. — ^FJJ tell your Honor, replied 



as I learnt it — ^Then, Trim, Fll fill another 
pipe, said my uncle Toby, and not interrupt 
tliee, till tliou hast done; so sit down at 
thy ease. Trim, in the window-seat, and 
begin thy story again. — The Corporal made 
his old bow, which generally spoke as plain 
as a bow could speak it — Your Honor is 
good : — And having done that, he sat do^vn, 
as he was ordered, and began the story to 
my uncle Toby over again, in pretty near 
the same words. 

I despaired at first, said the Corporal, of 
being able to bring back any intelligence 
to your Honor, about the lieutenant and bis 
son : — for, when 1 asked where his 8er\-aiit 
was, from whom I made myself sure of 
knowing every thing which was proper to 
be asked, — (That's a right distinction, Trim, 
said my uncle Toby)— I was answered, an' 
please your Honor, that he had no servant 
with him; — that he had come to the isn 
with hired horses, which, upon finding him- 
self unable to proceed, (to join, I suppose, 
the regiment) he had dismiased the morih 
ing after he came. — If I get better, my 
dear, said he, as he gave his purse to hii 
son to pay the man, — we can hire horses 
from hence. — But alas! the poor gentle- 
man will never go from hence, said the 
landlady to me, — ^for I heard the death- 
watch all night long ; — and, when he dies, 
the youth, his son, will certainly die with 
him ; for he is broken-hearted already. . 

I was hearing this account, continued 
the Corporal, when the youth came into 
tlie kitchen, to order the thin toast the 
Undlord spoke of: — ^but I will do it (or my 
father, myself, said the youth. — ^Pray let 
me save you the troublei young gentlemiHi 
said I, taking up a fork for the purpme, and 
offering him my chair to sit down apon by 
the fire, whilst I did it — I believe, Sir, 
said he, very modestly, I can please him 
best myself. — ^I am sure, said I, his Honor 
will not like the toast the worse for beinf 
toasted by an old soldier. — ^The youth took 
hold of my hand, and instantly burst into 
tears. — ^Poor youth! said my uncle Toby; 
— he has been bred up from an infant in 
the army ; and the name of a soldier, Trioi* 
sounded in his ears like the name of a 
friend ! — ^I wisli I had him here. 

— I never, in tlie longest march, said the 
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^o Corponk every thing itraight-forwaidB,\CoT^m\^\ttii «o ^veol a mind for u^ din- 
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noTf as I had to cry with him for company: 
— What could be the matter with me, an* 
please your Honor? — Nothing in the world, 
Trim, said my uncle Toby, blowing his 
0008, — ^but that thou art a good-natured 
fellow. 

— When I gave him the toast, continued 
the Corporal, I thought it was proper to 
tell him, I was Captain Shandy^s servant, 
aad that your Honor (though a stranger) 
was extremely concerned for his father ; — 
and that if there was any thing in your 
house or cellar — (And thou might'st have 
added my purse too, said my uncle Toby)— 

he was heartily welcome to it He made 

a very low bow (which was meant to your 
Honor) but no answer; — for his heart was 
full : — so he went up stairs with the toast 
—I warrant you, my dear, said I, as I open- 
ed the kitchen-door, your father will be 

well again. Mr. Yorick*s curate was 

amoking a pipe by the kitchen-fire, — but 
nid not a word, good or bad, to comfort the 
youth. — I thought it wrong, added the Cor- 

poraL 1 think so too, said my uncle 

Toby. 

When the lieutenant had taken bis glass 
of sack and toast, he felt himself a little 
revived, and sent down into the kitchen, to 
let me know, that in about ten minutes, he 
abould be glad if I would step up stairs. 
—I believe, said the landlord, he is going 
to flay his prayers, — for there was a book 
laid upon the chair by his bed-side, and as 
[ shot the door, I saw his son take up a 
coflhioD. 

— ^I thought, said the curate, that you 
gentlemen of the army, Mr. Trim, never 
•aid joai prayers at all. — I heard the poor 
gentleman say his prayers kst night, said 
the landlady, very devoutly, and with my 
Dwo ears, or I could not have believed it 
—Are you sure of it? replied the curate. 
—A soldier, an' please your Reverence, 
wud I, prays as often (of his own accord) as 
a parson ; and when he is fighting for his 
king, and for his own life, and for his honor 
too, he has the most reason to pray to God 
of any (me in the whole world. — Twas 
well said of thee, Trim, said my uncle 

Toby. But when a soldier, said I, an' 

please your Reverence, has been standing 
fir twelve hours together in the trenches, 
up to his knees in cM water,— or engaged, 

X 



said I, for months together, in long and 
dangerous marches; — harassed, perhaps, 
in his rear to-day; — harassing others to- 
morrow ;— detached here ; — countermanded 
there; — ^resting this night out upon his 
arms ; — beat up in his sliirt the next ; — ^be- 
numbed in his joints; perhaps without 
straw in his tent to kneel on ;— must say 

his prayers how and when he can. 1 

believe, said I, for I was piqued, quoth the 
Corporal, for the reputation of the army, — 
I believe, an' please your Reverence, said 
I, that when a soldier gets time to pray, — 
he prays as heartily as a parson — though 
not with all his fuss and hypocrisy. — ^Thou 
shouldst not have said that. Trim, said my 
uncle Toby, — for God only knows who is a 
hjrpocrite, and who is not : — ^At the great 
and general review of us all. Corporal, at 
the day of judgment, (and not till then)— 
it will be seen who have done their duties 
in this world, — and who have not ; and we 
shall be advanced. Trim, accordingly. — ^I 

hope we shall, said Trim. It is in the 

scripture, said my uncle Toby ; and I will 
show it thee to-morrow. — In the mean time 
we may depend upon it. Trim, for our 
comfort, said my uncle Toby, that God 
Almighty is so good and just a governor of 
the world, that if we have but done our 
duties in it, — ^it will never be inquired into, 
whether we have done them in a red coat 
or a black one. — ^I hope not, said the Cor- 
poral. — But go on, Trim, said my uncle 
Toby, with thy story. — 

When I went up, continued the Corporal, 
into the lieutenant's room, which I did not 
do till the expiration of the ten minutes, — 
he was lying in his bed, with his head 
raised upon his hand, with his elbow upon 
the pillow, and a clean white cambric hand- 
kerchief beside it — ^The youth was just 
stooping down to take up the cushion, upon 
which, I supposed, he had been kneeling; 
— the book was laid upon the bed ; — and as 
he rose, in taking up the cushion with one 
hand, he reached out his other to take it 
away at tlie same time. — Let it remain 
there, my dear, said the lieutenant — 

He did not ofier to speak to me, till I had 
walked up close to to his bed-side. — If you 
are Captain Shandy*s servant, said he, you 
must present my thanka 1a '^oxn \fiMft«l^ 
with my \iuie \)o^'a Vltias^ i^sso^ "w^ 
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them, for his ooartesy to me. — ^If he was 
of Levens's, — said the h^eutenant — I told 
him your Honor was. — ^Then, said he, I 
served three campaigns with him iq Flan- 
ders, and remember him, — but 'tis most 
likely, as I had not the honor of any ac- 
quaintance with him, that he knows nothing 
of me. — ^You will tell him, however, that 
the person his good-nature has laid under 
obligations to him, is one Lo Fevre, a lieu- 
tenant in Angus's ; — ^but he knows me not, 
— said he, a second time, musing ; — ^possi- 
bly he may my story, added he. — Pray tell 
the captain, I was the ensign at Breda, 
whose wife was most unfortunately killed 
with a musket-shot, as she lay in my arms 
in my tent— ^I remember the story, an' 
please your Honor, said I, very well. — Do 
you so ? — said he, wiping his eyes with his 

handkerchief, — then well may I. In 

saying this, he drew a little ring out of his 
bosom, which seemed tied with a black 
ribbon about his neck, and kissed it twice. 
—Here, Billy, said he; — the boy flew 
across the room to the bed-side, — and fall- 
ing down upon his knee, took the ring in 
his hand, and kissed it too, — then kissed his 
father, and sat down upon the bed and 
wept 

I wish, said my uncle Toby, with ft deep 
Bigh, — I wish, Trim, I was asleep. — 

Your Honor, replied the Corporal, is too 
much concerned. — Shall I pour out your 
Honor a glaoi of sack, to your pipe ? — Do, 
Trim, said my uncle Toby. 

I remember* said my uncle Toby, sighing 
ftgain, the story of the ensign and his wife, 
with a circumstance his modesty omitted ; 
—and particularly well that he, as well as 
she, upon some account or other, (I forget 
what) was universally pitied by the whole 
regiment; — ^but finish the story thou art 
upon. — ^'Tis finished already, said the Cor- 
poral, — fer I could stay no longer ; — so wish- 
ed his Honor a good night Young Le Fevre 
rose from ofiT the bed, and saw me to the 
bottom of the stairs ; and as we went down 
together, told me, they had come from Ire- 
land, and were on their route to join the 

regiment in Flanders. But alas! said 

the Corporal, — the lieutenant's last day's 

march is over ! ^Then what is to become 

t^hiBpoor boy! cried my uncle Toby. 
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THE 8TQRT OP LE FEVRE OOMTiHIUKU. 

It was to my uncle Toby's eternal honor, 
— ^though I tell it only for the sake of those 
who, when coop'd in betwixt a natural and 
a positive law, know not, for tlieir souls, 
which way in the world to turn themselves, 
— That notwithstanding my uncle Toby 
was warmly engaged at that time in carry- 
ing on the siege of Dendermond, parallel 
with the allies, who pressed theirs 00 vigor- 
ously, that they scarce allowed him thne 
to get his dinner: — that nevertheless he 
gave up Dendermond, though he had al- 
ready made a lodgment upon the counter- 
scarp; — and bent his whole thooghts to- 
wards the private distresses at the ian ; and, 
except that he ordered the garden-gate to 
be bolted up, by which he might be said to 
have turned the siege of Dendermond into 
a blockade, — he lefl Dendermond to itseK 
— to be relieved or not by the French kin^, 
as the French king thought good ; and only 
considered how he himself should relieve 
the poor lieutenant and his son. 

— ^That kind Being, who is a friend to 
the friendless, shall recompense thee for 
this. — 

Thou hast lefl this matter short, said my 
uncle Toby to the Corporal, as he was 
putting him to bed, and I will tell thee in 
what. Trim. — ^In the first place, when thoa 
mad'st an ofier of my services to Le Fevre, 
—as sickness and travelling are both ax- 
pensive, and thou knew'st he was but a poor 
lieutenant, with a son to subsist as weU aa 
himself, out of his pay, — that thou didflt 
not make an ofl^er to him of my purse ; be- 
cause, had he stood in need, thou knowest, 
Trim, he had beeu as welcome to it as my- 
self. — Your Honor knows, said the Corporal, 
I had no orders. — True, quoth my uncle 
Toby, — ^thou didst very right. Trim, as a 
soldier, — but certainly vwy wrong as a 
man. 

In the second place, for which, indeed, 
thou hast the same excuse, continued my 
uncle Toby, — ^when thouofieredst him what* 
ever was in my house, thou diouldst have 
offered him my house toa — ^A sick brother 
officer dioald have the best qoftrten^ Trim; 
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Ad him with in, — ^we could tend 

him. ^Thoa art an excellent 

\f, Trim, and what with thy care 

the old woman*B, and his boy*6, 

ogether, we might recruit him 

e, and set him upon his legs. 

)rtnight or three weeks, added 
'obj, smiling, — he might march, 
never march, an* please your 
lis world, said the Corporal. He 
, said my uncle Toby, rising up 
de of the bed with one shoe off 
se your Honor, said the Cor- 
11 never march, but to his grave. 
.11 march, cried my uncle Toby, 
he foot which had a shoe on, 
out advancing an inch, — he shall 
is regiment — He cannot stand 
Corporal. — He shall be support- 
uncle Toby. — He'll drop at last, 
-poral, and what will become of 
le shall not drop, said my uncle 
y. — A-well-a-day ! do what we 
1, said Trim, maintaining his 
poor soul will die. — ^He shall 
J — , cried my uncle Toby, 
accusing spirit which flew up 
chancery with the oath, blushed 
t in ; and the recording angel, 
it down, dropped a tear upon 
id blotted it out for ever. 



CHAP. IX. 

:le Toby went to his bureau, — 
e into his breeches-pocket, and 
red the Corporal to go early in 
^ for a physician, — he went to 
asleep. 



CHAP. X. 

lY OP LB FEYRE CONCLUDED. 

looked bright the morning after, 
B in the village but Le Fevre*8 
icted 8on*8 ; the hand of death 
y upon his eye-lids ;— and hardly 
teel at the cistern turn roimd 
when mf uncle Tdby, who had 



rose up an hour before his wonted time, 
entered the lieutenant's room, and withoqt 
pre&ce or apology, sat himself down upon 
the chair by the bed-side, and, independently 
of all modes and customs, opened the curtain 
in the manner an old friend and brother^ 
officer would have done it, and asked him 
how he did, — how he had rested. in the 
night, — what was his complaint, — where 
was his pain, — and what he could do to help 
him; — and without giving him time to 
answer any one of the inquiries, went on 
and told him of the little plan which he had 
been concerting with the Corporal the night 
befbre for him. 

— You shall go home directly, Le Pevre, 
said my uncle Toby, to my house, and we'll 
send for a doctor to see what's the matter, 
— and we'll have an apothecary, — and the 
Corporal shall be your nurse ; — and I'll be 
your servant, Le Pevre. — 

There was a frankness in my uncle Toby, 
— not the eflect of familiarity, — but the 
cause of it, — which let you at once into his 
soul, and i^owed you the goodness of his 
nature. To this, there was something in his 
looks, and voice, and manner, superadded, 
which eternally beckoned to the unfortnnate 
to come and take shelter under him ; so that 
before my uncle Toby had half finished the 
kind offers he was making to the father, had 
the soi^ insensibly pressed up close to his 
knees, and had taken hold of the breast of 
his coat, and was pulling it towards hioL 

The blood and spirits of Le Pevre, 

which were waxing cold and slow within 
him, and were retreating to their last citadel, 
the heart — ^rallied back, — the film forsook 
his eyes for a moment ; — he looked up wish- 
fully in my uncle Toby's face ; — then cast 
a look upon his boy ; — and that ligament, 
fme as it was, was never broken. — 

Nature instantly ebb'd again ; — ^the film 
returned to its place ; — the pulse fluttered, 
— stopp'd, — went on, — throbb'd, — stopp'd 
again, — mov'd, — stopp'd,— shall I goon? 
^Na 



CHAP. XL 

I AM 80 impatieDX \o "WtoasTL \o tkj ^siitL 
■tory, that ^rVnX xenttUA ^ "s^kka^ \» 
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Fevre^B, that is, from this turn of his for^ 
tune, to the time my uncle Toby recom- 
mended him for my preceptor, shall be told 
in a very few words, in the next chapter. 
— ^All that is necessary to be added to this 
chapter is as follows : — 

That my uncle Toby, with young Le 
Fevre in his hand, attended the poor lieu- 
tenant, as chief mourners, to his grave. 

That the governor of Dendermond paid 
his obsequies all military honors ; and that 
Yorick, not to be behind-hand, — paid him 
all ecclesiastic, — ^for he buried him in his 
chancel — And it appears likewise, he 
preached a funeral sermon over him^ — I 
say, it appears, — for it was Yorick^s custom 
which I suppose a general one with those 
of his profession, on the first leaf of every 
sermon which he composed, to chronicle 
down the time, the place, and the occasion 
of its being preached : to this, he was ever 
w(mt to add some short comment or stric- 
ture upon the sermon itself, — seldom, in- 
deed, much to its credit — For instance, 
**This sermon upon the Jewish dispensation 
— I don't like it at all ; though I own there 
is a world of water-landmh knowledge in 
it ; — ^but *tis all tritical, and most tritically 
put together. — ^This is but a flimsy kind of 
composition. What was in my head when I 
madeiti 

«— N. R The excellency of this text is, 
that it will suit any sermon; — and of this 
aermon, that it will suit any text 

«( — For this sermon I shall be hanged, — 
for I have stolen the greatest part of it 
Doctor Paidagunes found me out 

" OCr Set a thief to catch a thief." 

On the back of half a dozen I find written, 
" So so," and no more : — and upon a couple 
" Moderato ;'* by which, as far as one may 
gather from Altieri's Italian Dictionary, — 
but mostly firom the authority of a piece of 
green whip-cord, which seemed to have 
been the unravelling of Yorick*s whip-lash, 
with which he has left us the two sermons 
marked Moderato, and the half dozen d* 
So 80*s, tied fast together in one bundle 
by themselves, one may safely suppose he 
meant pretty nearly the same thing. 

There is but one difficulty in the way of 

this conjecture, which is this, that the Mod- 

ento'a are 5ve times better than the So 



the human heart;— have seventy times 
more wit and spirit in them ; — (and to rise 
properly in my climax)— discover a thou- 
sand times more genius ; and, to crown all, 
are infinitely more entertaining, than those 
tied up with tliem: — for which reason, 
whenever Yorick^s dramatic sermons are 
offered to the world, though I shall admit 
but one out of the whole number of the So 
so's, I shall, nevertheless, adventure to print 
the two moderators without any sort of 
scruple. 

What Yorick could mean by the words 
lentamente^ — tenute, — grave^ — and some- 
times adagio^ — as applied to theological 
compositions, and with which he has char- 
acterized some of these sermons, I dare not 
venture to guess. — I am more puzzled still 
upon finding a V octavo alta! upon one:— 
Ckmstrepito upon the back of another;— 
SciciUiana upon a third; — AUa capelk 
upon a fourth ;-^Con Varco upon this ;— 
Senza Varco upon that. — ^All I know is, that 
they are musical terms, and have a mean- 
ing ; — and as he was a musical man, I will 
make no doubt, but that by some quaint ap- 
plication of such metaphors to the composi- 
tions in hand, they impressed very distinct 
ideas of their several characters upon his 
fimcy, whatever they may do upon that of 
others. 

Amongst these, there is that particular 
sermon which has unaccountably led me 
into this digression, — ^The funeral sermon 
upon poor Le Fevre, wrote out very fairly, 
as if from a hasty copy. — ^I take notice of it 
the more, because it seems to have been his 
favorite composition. — It is upon mortality; 
and is tied length-ways and Gross-ways 
with a 3ram thrum, and then rolled up and 
twisted round with a half sheet of dirty 
blue paper, which seems to have been once 
the castKX)ver of a general review, which 
to this day smells horribly of horse drugs. — 
Whether these marks of humiliation were 
designed, — ^I something doubt ; — because at 
the end of the sermon, (and not at the be- 
ginning of it) — ^very different from his way 
of treating the rest, he had wrote — 

Bravo! 
— though not very offensively, — fiir it is at 
two inches, at least, and a hairs distance 
from, and bebw the concluding line of the 



^W — ^bow tea times more knowledge of\aeniwm%l\bAN«r} vixxwsd^ of the page. 
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■nd in that right-hand corner of it, which, 
70a know, is generally covered with your 
thumb; and, to do it justice, it is wrote 
besides with a crowds quill so faintly in a 
small Italian hand, as scarce to solicit the 
eye towards the place, whether your thumb 
is there or not ;— so that, from the manner 
of it, it stands half excused; and being 
wrote, moreover, with very pale ink, diluted 
almost to notliing, — Uis more like the ri- 
tratto of the shadow of vanity, than of van- 
rrr herself —of the two ; resembling rather 
a faint thought of transient applause, se- 
cretly stirring up in the heart of the com- 
poser* than a gross mark of it, coarsely ob- 
truded upon the world. 

With all these extenuations, I am aware, 
that in publishing this, I do no service to 
Yorick's character as a modest man ; — but 
all men have their fiiilings ; and what lessens 
thw still farther, and almost wipes it away, 
is thi% that the word was struck through 
some time afterwards (as appears from a 
different tint of tlie ink) with a line quite 
across it in this manner, 4i^iM4^ — as if he 
bad retracted, or was ashamed of the opin- 
ion he had once entertained of it 

These short characters of his sermons 
were always written, excepting in this one 
instance, upon the first leaf of his sermon, 
which served as a cover to it ; and usually 
open the inside of it, which was turned 
towazd the text; — but at the end of his 
discourse, where, perhaps, he had five or 
nz pages, and sometimes, perhaps, a whole 
floore to turn himself in,— he took a larger 
circuit, and indeed a much more mettle- 
some one ;— -as if he had snatched the occa- 
iioa of unlacing himself with a few more 
frolicsome strokes at vice, than the straits 
neH of the pulpit allowed. — ^These, though 
hussar-like they skimush lightly, and out 
of all order, are still auxiliaries on the side 
of virtue ; — ^tell me, then. Mynheer Vander 
Blonederdondergewdenstronke, why they 
aboold not be printed together? 



CHAP. XIL 

Whbh my uncle Toby had turned every 
thing into mooey, and settled all accounts be- 
twixt the agent of the regiment and LeFe- 
vfttt And-betwiit Le Afiv and all minJund, 



there remained nothing more in my uncle 
Toby*s hands than an old regimental coat, 
and a sword ; so that my uncle Toby found 
little or no opposition from the world in 
taking administration. The coat my uncle 
Toby gave the Corporal. — Wear it, Trim, 
said my uncle Toby, as long as it will hold 
together, for the sake of tlic poor lieuten- 
ant — ^And this, — said my uncle Toby, 
taking up tlie sword in his hand, and draw- 
ing it out of tlie scabbard as he spoke, — and 
this, Le Fevre, Til save for thee : — 'tis all 
the fortune, continued my uncle Toby, hang- 
ing it upon a crook, and pointing to it, — ^*tis 
all the fortune, my dear Le Fevre, which 
(jod has lefl thee ; but if he has given thee 
a heart to fight thy way with it in the 
world, — and thou doest it like a man of 
honor, — ^*tis enough for u& 

As soon as my uncle Toby liad laid a 
foundation and taught him to inscribe a 
regular polygon in a circle, he sent him to 
a public school, where, excepting Whitsun- 
tide and Christmas, at which times the Cor- 
poral was punctually dispatched for him, — 
he remained to the spring of the year seven- 
teen ; when the stories of the Empcror*s 
sending his army into Hungary, against the 
Turks, kindling a spark of fire in his bosom, 
he left his Greek and liatin without leave, 
and throwing himself upon his knees before 
my uncle Toby, begged his fatlier^s sword, 
and my uncle Toby*s leave along with it, 
to go and try his fortune under Eugene. — 
Twice did my uncle Toby forget his wound, 
and cry out, Le Fevre ! I will go with thee, 
and thou shalt fight beside me, — and twice 
he laid his hand upon his groin, and hung 
down his head in sorrow and disconsola- 
tion. — 

My uncle Toby took down the sword 
from the crook, where it had hung untouch- 
ed ever since the lieutenant's death, and 
delivered it to the Corporal to brighten up ; 
— and having detained Le Fevre a single 
fortnight to equip him, and contract for his 
passage to Leghorn, — he put the sword into 
his hands. — ^If thou art brave, Le Fevre, 
said my uncle Toby, this will not fail thee; 
— ^but Fortune, said he, (musing a little) — 
Fortune may: — ^And if she does— added my 
uncle Toby, embracing him,— come back 
again to me, La Fwt^asA'^^Ni'^iacaK^ 
thee another ooiane. 
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The greatest injury could not have op- 
pressed the heart of Le Fevre more tJian 
my uncle Toby's paternal kindness; — he 
parted from my uncle Toby, as the best of 
sons from the best of fatliers — ^both dropped 
tears — and as my uncle Toby gave him his 
last kiss, he slipped sixty guineas, tied up 
in an old purse of his faUier's, in whicli was 
his mother's ring, into his hand, — and bid 
God bless him. 



CHAP. XIII. 

Le Fevre got up to the Imperial army 
just tinke enough to try what metal his 
sword was made of, at tlic defeat of the 
Turks before Belgrade ; but a series of un- 
merited mischances had pursued him from 
that moment, and trod close upon his heels 
for four years together afler. He had with- 
stood these buffetings to the last, till sick- 
ness overtook him at Marseilles, from 
wlience he wrote my uncle Toby word, he 
had lost his time, his services, his healtli, 
and, in short, every thing but his sword ; — 
and was waiting for the first ship to return 
back to him. 

As this letter came to hand about six 
weeks before Susannah's accident, Le Fe- 
vre was hourly expected, and was upper- 
most in my uncle Toby's mind all the time 
my father was giving him and Yorick a 
description of what kind of a person he 
would choose for a preceptor to me : but as 
my uncle Toby thought my fiither at first 
somewhat fanciful in the accomplishments 
he required, he forbore mentioning Le Fe- 
vre's name — till the character, by Yorick's 
interposition, ending, unexpectedly, in one 
who should be gentle-tempered, and gen- 
erous, and good, it impressed the image of 
Le Fevre, and his interest, upon my uncle 
Toby so forcibly, that he rose instantly off 
his chair ; and laying down his pipe, in or- 
der to take hold of both my father's hands 
— ^I beg, brother Shandy, said my uncle 
Toby, I may recommend poor Le Fevre's 
son to you. — I beseech you do, added Yo- 
rick. — He has a good heart, said my uncle 
Toby. — And a brave one too^ an' please 
youT Honor, said the CorponL 



— ^The best hearts, Trim, are ever the 
bravest, replied my uncle Toby. — ^And the 
greatest cowards, an' please your Honor, 
in our regiment, were the greatest rascals 
in it: — there was Serjeant Kumber, and 
Ensign 

We'll talk of them, said my father, an- 
other time. 



CHAP. XIV. 

What a jovial and a merry world wouM 
this be, may it please your Worships, but 
for that inextricable labyrinth of debts, 
cares, woes, want, grief, discontent, mel- 
ancholy, large jointures, impositions, and 
lies! 

Dr. Slop, like a son of a w ■ , as my 
father called him for it, — ^to exalt himself 
debased me to death, and made ten thou- 
sand times more of Susannah's accident 
than there was any grounds for; so that m 
a week's time, or less, it was in every 
body's mouth, that poor Master Shandy 
«««*:<>** entirely — and Faxi, 
who loves to double every thing, — in three 
days more, had sworn positively she saw it; 
and all the world, as usual, gave credit to 
her evidence — " That the nursery window 
"hadnotonly* ****♦♦♦♦ 
"* ♦ ♦;. but that *♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
u* * * 4< * * ♦ 'aalsa" 

Could the world have been sued like a 
BODT-coRFORATB, — my fiither had brougiit 
an action upon the case, and troimced it 
sufficiently ; but, to fall foul of individuals 
about it— -as every soul who had mentioned 
the afiair, did it with the greatest (Hty 
imaginable — 'twas like flying in the very 
ihce of his best friends: — and yet, to ac- 
quiesce under the report, in silence — wwm 
to acknowledge it openly, — at least in the 
opinion of one half of the world ; and to 
make a bustle again, in contradicting it- 
was to confirm it as strongly in the opinion 
of the other half. — 

— Was ever poor devil of a ooontry-gen- 
tleman so hampered ? said my father. 

I would show him publicly, said my uncle 
Toby, at the market-cross. 

— ^Twill have no efiect, said my &ther. 
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CHAP. XV. 

put him, however, into breech- 
father, let the world say what 



CHAP. XVI. 

ire a thousand resolutions, Sir, 
rch and state, as w^ell as in mat- 
n, of a more pri\Tite concern, — 
igh they have catried all the 
in the world of being taken and 
on in a hasty, harebrained, and 
manner, were, notwithstanding 
ould you or I have got into the 
stood behind tiie curtain, we 
e found it was so) weighed, 
perpended — argncd upon— can- 
lugh— entered into, and exam- 
1 sides with so much coolness, 
DDEss of COOLNESS hersolf (I do 
on me to prove her existence) 
ler have wished it, or done it 

umber of these was my father's 
of putting me into breeches; 
ugh determined at once — in a 
ft and a defiance of all mankind, 
heless, been proM and con*d, and 
alked over betwixt him and my 
ut a month before, in two several 
tice, which my father had held 
rpose. I shall explain the nature 
is of justice in my next chapter; 
chapter following that, you shall 
ne, Madam, behind the curtain, 
ir in what kind of manner my 
my mother debated between 
this affair of the breeches, from 
may form an idea how they de- 
flser matters. 



CHAP. XVU. 

ient Goths of Germany, who (the 
laverius is positive) were first 
he country between the Vistula 
Ider, and who afterwards incor- 
) Berculi, the Bugitam, and some 



other Vandal ic clans to *cm, had all of 
them a wise custom of debating every thing 
of importance to their state, twice ; that is, 
once drunk, and once sober ; drunk — that 
their councils might not want vigor ; — and 
sober — that they might not want discretion. 
Now my father, being entirely a water- 
drinker, — was a long time gravelled almost 
to death, in turning this as much to his 
advantage, as he did every other thing, 
which the ancients did or said : and it was 
not till the seventh year of his marriage, 
afler a thousand fruitless experiments and 
devices, that he hit upon an expedient 
which answered the purpose: — and that 
was, when any difficult and momentous 
point was to be settled in the family, which 
required great sobriety, and great spirit 
too, in its determination, — he fixed and set 
apart the first Sunday night in the month, 
and the Saturday night which immediately 
preceded it, to argue it over in bed with 
my mother : by which contrivance, if you 
consider. Sir, with yourself, * * * ♦ » 

• 

These my fiither, humorously enough 
called his beds of justice ; — for, from the 
two different counsels taken in these two 
difilerent humors, a middle one was gener- 
ally found out, which touched the point of 
wisdom as well as if he had got drunk and 
sober an hundred times. 

It must not be made a secret of to the 
world, that this answers full as well in 
literary discussions, as either in military or 
conjugal; but it is not every author that 
can try the experiment as the Goths and 
Vandals did it — or, if he can, may it be 
always for his body's health ? and to do it, 
as my fiither did it, — am I sure it would be 
always for his souPs 1 

My way is this : 

In all nice and ticklish discussions, — (of 
which. Heaven knows, there are but too 
many in my book)^where I find I cannot 
take a step without the danger of having 
either their Worships or their Reverences 
upon my back, — ^I write one half full,— and 
t'other fii£ting<— or write it all AiU and 
correct it fasting ; or write it fasting and 
correct it full — ^for they all come to the 
same thing. — So that, with a less variation 
from my falhcT's p\ML, XJhftxi \sv^ ^bs^«^% 
from the G^thio— \ fe»\ ia^«fe\^ \i\odl^'V* 
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with him in his first bed of justice,— «Lnd no 
way inferior to him in his second. — ^Thcse 
different and almost irreconcilable effects, 
flow uniformly from the wise and wonder- 
ful mechanism of nature — of which — ^be 
hers the honor. — All that we can do, is, to 
turn and work the machine to the improve- 
ment and better manufactory of the arts 
and sciences. — 

Now, when I write full, — I write as if I 
was never to write fasting again as long as 
I live ; — ^that is, I write free from the cares, 
as well as the terrors of the world — ^I count 
not the number of my scars, nor does my 
fancy go forth into dark entries and by- 
oomera to antedate my stabs. — In a word, 
my pen takes its course ; and I write on, as 
much from the fullness of my heart as my 
stomach.— 

But when, an* please your Honors, I in- 
dite fasting, *tis a diflerent story. — I pay the 
world all possible attention and respect, — 
and have as great a share (whilst it lasts) 
of that undcrstrapping virtue of discretion 
as the best of you. — So that betwixt both, 
I write a careless kind of a civil, nonsen- 
sical, good-humored, Shandean book, which 
will do all your hearts good. 

^And all your heads too^ — provided 

you understand it 



CHAP. xvni. 

We should begin, said my father, turn- 
ing himself half round in bed, and shifting 
his pillow a little towards my mother^s, as 
he opened the debate — ^we should begin to 
think, Mrs. Shandy, of putting this boy 
into breeches. — 

We should so, — said my mother. — We 
defer it, my dear, quoth my father, shame- 
fully. - 

I think we do, Mr. Shandy, — said my 



mother. 

— ^Not but the child looks extremely well, 
said my father, in his vests and tunics. — 

— He does look very well in them,— re- 
plied my mother. 

— And fbr that reason it would be almost 
a sin, added my father, to take him out of 
'em. 

It would so^^-Mid my mother.— But, iii-\\]he di»k)i^ i9u»iiiui^%^BUD. 



deed, he is growing a very taU lad, — ^re- 
joined my father. 

— ^He is very tall for his age, indeed — 
said my mother. — 

— I can not (making two syllables of it) 
imagine, quoth my father, who the deuce 
he takes after. — 

I cannot conceive, for my life^— said my 
mother. — 

Humph ! — said my father. 

(The dialogue ceased for a moment) 

— I am very short myself^ — continued 
my father, gravely. 

You are very short, Mr. Shandy, — said 
my mother. 

Humph ! quoth my father to himself^ a 
second time; in muttering which, he plucked 
his pillow a little farther from my mother's 
— and turning about again, there was an 
end of the debate for three minutes and an 
hal£ 

— ^When he gets these breeches made, 
cried my father, in a higher tone, he*ll kiok 
like a beast in *em. 

Ho will he very awkward in them at 
first, replied my mother. 

—And 'twill be lucky, if that's the wont 
on't, added my fiither. 

It will be very lucky, answered my mo- 
ther. 

I suppose, replied my fiitber, — makinf 
some pause first — he'll be exactly like other 
people's children. — 

Exactly, said my mother. — 

— Though I should be sorry ibr tlHt, 
added my ftther : and so the debate tttapf^i 
again. 

— ^They should be <^ leather, said my 
ftther, turning him about again.—- 

They will last him, said my mother, the 
longest 

But he can have no linings to *eni, r^ 
plied my fiither. 

He cannot, said my mother. 

'Twere better to have them of fuBtiin, 
quoth my father. 

Nothing can be better, qooth my mo- 
ther. — 

— Except dimity, replied my fiober.— 
'Tis best of all,— replied my mother. — 

— One must not give him hia death, 
however, — ^interrupted my &ther. 

no means, said my moUier.— And so 



I Byi 
•\\he dii 
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I am resolved, however, quoth my father, 
breaking silence the fourth time, he shall 
have no pockets in them. 

— ^There is no occasion for any, — said my 
mother. 

I mean, in his coat and waistcoat, — cried 
my father. 

—I mean so too, — ^replied my mother. 

Though if he g^ets a gig or a top— poor 
aouls ! it ia a crown and a sceptre to them, 
—-they should have where to secure it 

Order it as you please, Mr. Shandy, re- 
plied my mother. 

But don*t you think it right? added my 
&ther, pressing the point home to her. 

Perfectly, said my mother, if it pleases 
yoDf Mr. Shandy. 

— There^s for you ! cried my father, losing 
temper. — Pleases me ! — You never will dis- 
tinguish, Mrs. Shandy, nor shall I ever 
teach you to do it, betwixt a point of pleas- 
ure and a point of convenience. — This was 
on the Sunday night; — and farther this 
chapter aayeth not 



CHAP. XDC. 

my fiither had debated the afiair 
of the breeches with my mother, — ^hc con- 
■oLted Albertus Rubenius upon it ; and Al- 
bertna Rubenius used my father ten times 
in the consultation (if possible) than 
my father had used my mother ; for as 
Rubenius had wrote a quarto express, De 
re Vettiaria Veterum, — it was Rubenius* 
businesB to have given my father some 
lights. — On the contrary, my father might 
■a well have thought of extracting the sev- 
en cardinal virtues out of a long beard, as 
of extracting a single word out of Rubenius 
upon the subject 

Upon every other article of ancient dress, 
Rubenius was very communicative to my 
ftther ; he gave him a Aill and satisfactory 
account of 

The Toga, or loose gown. 

TheChlamya 

TheEphod. 

The Tunica, or Jacket 

The Syntheaia. 

ThePmula. 

The Lwema, with it§ CacuUv§. 

Y 



The Paludamentum. 
The Pnetexta. 

The Sagum, or soldier^s jerkin. 
The Trabca; of which, according to 
Suetonius, there were tliree kinds 

— ^But what are all these to the breeches ! 
said my father. 

Rubenius threw him down upon the 
counter all kinds of shoes which had been 
in fashion with the Romans. — There was. 
The open shoe. 
The close shoe. 
The slip shoe. 
The wooden shoe. 
The sock. 
The buskin. 
And The military shoe with hob- 
nails in it, which Juvenal takea 
notice of 
There were. The clogs. 
The pattens. 
The pantoufles. 
The brogues. 

The sandals, with latches to 
them. 
There was, The felt shoe. 
The linen shoe. 
The braided shoe. 
The laced shoe. 
The calceus insisus. 
And The calceus rostratus. 
Rubenius showed my father how well they 
all fitted, — in what manner they laced on, 
— with what points, straps, thongs, latchets^ 
ribbons, jaggs, and ends. 

— But I want to be informed about the 
breeches, said my father. — 

Albertus Rubenius informed my ftther 
that the Romans manufactured stuffi of va- 
rious fabrics : — some plain, — some striped, 
others diapered throughout the whole 



contexture of the wool, with silk and gold: 
— ^That linen did not 'begin to be in com- 
mon use till towards the declension of the 
empire, when the Egyptians, coming to set- 
tle amongst them, brought it into vogue. 

— That per8(»i8 of quality and fortune 
distinguished themselves by the fineness 
and whiteness of their clothes: which color 
(next to purple, which was appropriated to 
the great officers) they most afiected and 
vfore on their birth-days and public rejoio 
ings : — ^That it ap^gieiacedL itcna >Ctv«\K9iX. >»»- 
toriana of thoae tm^ X)baX\)EAi ^iftngttsi^i 
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sent their clothes to the fuller, to he cleaned 
and whitened : — but that the inferior peo- 
ple, to avoid that expense, generally wore 
brown clothes, and of a something coarser 
texture— till towards the beginning of Au- 
gustus's reign, when the slave dressed like 
hiB master, and almost every distinction of 
habiliment was lost, but the Lotus Clavus. 

And what was the Lotus Clavus ? said 
my &ther. 

Rubenius told him, that the point was 
Btill litigating amongst the learned ; — that 
Egnatius, Sigonius, Bossius, Ticinensis, 
Baysius, Budeus, Salmasius, Lipsius, Lizi- 
us, Isaac Causabon, and Joseph Scaliger, all 
difiered from each other, — and he from 
them : — ^That some took it to be the button ; 
—some the coat itself ; — others only the 
color of it : — That the great Bajrsius, in his 
Wardrobe of the Ancients, chap. 12, — hon- 
estly said, he knew not what it was, — 
whether a tribula, — a stud, — a button, — a 
loop, — a buckle,— or clasps and keepers. — 

My father lost the horse, but not the sad- 
dle. — ^They are hooks and eyes, said my 
father — and with hooks and eyes he ordered 
my breeches to be made. 



CHAP. XX. 

We are now going to enter upon a new 
scene of event& 

Leave we then the breeches in the taylor*s 
hands, with my father standing over him 
with his cane, reading him as he sat at work 
a lecture upon the lotus clavus, and pointing 
to the precise part of the waistband where 
he was determined to have it sewed on. 

Leave we my mother — (truest of all the 
Pococurantes of her sex !>— careless about 
it, as about every thing else in the world 
which concerned her ; — that is, — indifferent 

whether it was done this way or that, 

providing it was but done at all. 

Leave we Slop likewise to the full profits 
of aU my dishonors. 

Leave we poor Le Fevre to recover, and 

get home from Marseilles as he can : — and 

last of all,— because the haidest of all,— 

^ Lst us leave, if possible, mysa/.-^hai 

'tis impoBBitief^-I must go along with you 

^tbeeadoftbe work. 



CHAP. XXI. 

If the reader has not a clear conception 
of the rood and a half of ground which lay 
at the bottom of my uncle Toby*s kitchen- 
garden, and which was the scene of so many 
of his delicious hours,— the fault is not in 
me, but in his imagination; for I am sure 
I gave him so minute a descriptian, I was 
almost ashamed of it 

When Fate was looking fbrwaidi one af^ 
ternoon, into the great transactions of future 
times, — and recollected for what purpoees 
this little plot, by a decree fast bound down 
in iron, had been destined, — she gave a 
nod to Nature: — 'twas enough — Nature 
threw half a spadefuU of her kindliest com- 
post upon it, with just so much clay in it, as 
to retain the forms of angles and indentings, 
— and so little of it too, as not to cling to 
the spade, and render works of so much 
glory, nasty in foul weatlier. 

My uncle Toby came down, as the reader 
has been informed, with plans along with 
him, of almost every fortified town in Italy 
and Flanders ; so, let the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, or tlie allies, have set down before 
what town they pleased, my uncle Toby 
was prepared for tiiem. 

His way, which was the simplest one in 
the world, was this : — As soon as ever a 
town was invested, (but sooner when the 
design was known) to take the phm of it 
(let it be what town it would) and enkige 
it upon a scale to the exact size of his bowl- 
ing-green ; upon the surface of which, hf 
means of a large roll of pack-thread, and a 
number of small piquets driven into the 
ground, at the several angles, and redau^ 
he transferred the lines from his paper; then 
taking the profile of the place, with iti 
works, to determine the depths and slofMi 
of the ditches, — the talus of the glacis, and 
the precise height of the several banquettes, 
parapets, &c — he set the Corporal to work; 
and sweetly went it on. — The nature of the 
soil, — the nature of the work itself, — and, 
above aU, the good-nature of my uncle 
Toby, sitting by from morning to night, wad 
chatting kindly with the Corporal upon pait- 
done deed*— left Mor little else hat the 
ceremony of the name. 

When the place wh finidbed in this 
manner, and put into a pnper poilure of 
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dby and the Corporal began to run their 
■St parallel. — ^I beg I may not be inter- 
pted in my story, by being told, That the 
'St parallel should he at least three hun^ 
'ed toises distant from the main body of 
e fdaee^ — and that I have not left a single 
ch for it ; — for my uncle Toby took the 
)erty of encroaching upon his kitchen- 
irden, for the sake of enlarging his works 
I the bowling-green ; and for that reason 
nerally ran his first and second parallels 
iwixt two rows of his cabbages and his 
nliflowers : the convcnicncies and incon- 
tiieneies of which will be considered at 
rge in the liistory of my uncle Toby^s and 
e Corporars campaigns, of which tliis Fm 
iw writing is but a sketch, and will be 
kished, if I conjecture right, in three pages 
ut there is no guessing). — The campaigns 
emselves will take up as many books; 
id therefore I apprehend it would be 
nging too great a weight of one kind of 
itter in so flimsy a performance as Uiis, 
rhapsodize them, as I once intended, into 
e body of the work ; — surely they had 
tter be printed apart — We'll consider 
e affiiir ; — so take the following sketch of 
em in the mean time : — 



CHAP. XXII. 

When the town, with its works, was 
lisfaed, my uncle Toby and the Corporal 
gan to run their first parallel, not at ran- 
m, or any how, — but from the same 
intfl and distances the allies had begun 
run theirs; and regulating their ap- 
oaches and attacks by the accounts my 
iclc Toby received from Uie daily papers, 
ibey went on during the whole siege, 
9p by step, with the aHies. 
When the Duke of Marlborough made a 
Igment, — my uncle Toby made a lodg- 
BDt loo :— and when the face of a bastion 
IS battered down, or a defence ruined^ 
e Corporal took his mattock and did as 
Dchy — and so on; — gaining ground and 
ftking thenuelves masters of the works, 
e after onotherv till the town fell into 
Btr hand& 

To one who took pleamre in the h^>py 
ite of othen^ there eonld not have been 
^pmtar m^ in the worM timn an a poet 



morning, in which a practicable breach had 
been made by the Duke of Marlborough in 
the main body of the place, — to have stood 
behind the horn-beam hedge, and observed 
the spirit with which my uncle Toby, with 
Trim behind him, sallied forth ; — ^the one 
with the Gazette in his hand, — ^the other 
with a spade on his shoulder to execute the 
contents. — What an honest triumph in my 
uncle Toby's looks, as he marched up to 
tlie ramparts ! what intense pleasure swim- 
ming in his eye, as he stood over the Cor- 
poral, reading the paragraph ten times over 
to him, as he was at work, lest, peradven- 
ture, he should make the breach an inch 
too wide,— or leave it an inch too narrow! 
— But when the diamade was beat, and the 
Corporal helped my uncle up it, and fol- 
lowed with, the colors in his hand, to fix 
them upon the ramparts. Heaven ! Earth ! 
Sea! — but what avail apostrophes? — ^with 
all your elements, wet or dry, you never 
compounded so intoxicating a draught 

In this track of happiness for many years, 
without one interruption to it, except now 
and then when the wind continued to blow 
due west for a week or ten days together, 
which detained the Flanders mail, and kept 
them so long in torture, but still 'twas the 
torture of the happy : — in this track, I say, 
did my uncle Toby and Trim move for many 
years, every year of which, and sometimes 
every month, from the invention of either 
the one or the other of them, adding some 
new conceit or quirk of improvement to 
their operations, which always opened fresh 
springs of delight in carrying them on. 

The first year's campaign was carried on, 
from beginning to end, in the plain and 
simple method Tve related. 

Li the second year, in which my uncle 
Toby took Liege and Ruremond, he thought 
he might afibrd the expense of four hand- 
some draw-bridges; of two of which I have 
given an exact description in the former 
part of my work. 

At the latter end of the same year, he 
added a couple of gates with portcullises : 
— these last were converted afterwards into 
orgues, as the better thing ; and during the 
winter of the same year, my uncle Toby, 
instead of a new suit of clothes, which he 
always had at CYnve^xMA^ \x«^\»^ Vwsa^ 
with a bandsQiine «etArj-V»^\oitoxA.^^^ 
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— ^with grated windows, and the gable^nds 
of the houses facing the streets, &c. &c. — 
as those in Ghent and Bruges, and the rest 
of the towns in Brabant and Flanders. 

The other was, not to have the houses nm 
up together, as the Corporal proposed, but 
to have every house independent, to hook 
on, or ofi^ so as to form into the plan of 
whatever town they pleased,—- This was 
put directly into hand ; and many and many 
a look of mutual congratulation was ex- 
changed between my uncle Toby and the 
Corporal, as the carpenter did the work. 

It answered prodigiously the next sum- 
mer; — the town was a perfect Proteua — ^It 
was Landcn, and Trercbach, and Stantvliet, 
and Dnisen, and Ilagenau; — and then it 
was Ostend, and Menin, and Aeth, and 
Dendermond. 

— Surely never did any towh act so 
many parts, since Sodom and Gomorrah, ai 
my uncle Toby*s town did. 

In the fourth year, my uncle Toby, think- 
ing a town looked foolishly without a chuich, 
added a very fine one with a steeple. — ^Trim 

was for having bells in it ^My tmcle 

Toby said, the metal had better be cast into 
cannon. 

This led the way, the next campaign, 
for half a dozen brass field-pieces, — to be 
planted three and three, on each side of 
my uncle Toby's sentry-box ; and, in a short 
time, these led the way for a train som^ 
what larger, — and so on— (as must alwayi 
be the case in hobby-horsical affiuis) firam 
pieces of half an inch bore, tiU it came tt 
hut to my father's jack-boots. 

The next year, which was that in which 
Lisle was besieged, and at the close of which 
both Ghent and Bruges fell into our bandit 
— my uncle Toby was sadly put to it fir 
proper ammunition: I say proper ammuni- 
tion, — because his great artillery would not 
bear powder ; — and *twas well for the ERiaD- 
dy &mily they would not — For bo full were 
tile papers, from the beginning to the end 
of the siege, of the incessant fixings kept up 
by the besiegers; — and eo heated wu my 
uncle Toby's imaginatioa with the ftcooonti 
of them, that he had inftlliUy diot awaytll 
his estate. 

Somtiking therefive wu waatiiig, as t 
sttooaAmeiMi, eapacially in one or two of 
v^M most likely to be the Tepnmsi\aXx^\\i!tiiiTBaiA'v^aeA 



comer of the bowling-green, betwixt which 
point and the foot of the glacis, there was 
left a little kind of an esplanade, for him and 
the Corporal to confer and hold councils of 
war upon. 

The sentry-box was in case of rain. 

All these were painted white three times 
over the ensuing spring, which enabled 
my unde Toby to take the field with great 
splendor. 

My father would often say to Yorick, 
that if any mortal in the whole universe 
had done such a thing except his brother 
Toby, it would have been looked upon by 
the world as one of the most refined satires 
upon the parade and prancing manner in 
which Louis XIV. from the beginning of 
the war, but particularly that very year, 
had taken the field. — But 'tis not in my 
brother Toby's nature, kind soul ! my fiither 
would add, to insult any one. 

— ^But let us go on. 



CHAP. xxni. 

I MiTST observe, that althou^ in the first 
year's campaign, the word town is often 
mentioned, — ^yet there was no town at that 
time within the polygon; that addition was 
not made till the summer following, the 
spring in which the bridges and sentry-box 
were painted, which was the third year of 
my uncle Toby's campaigns, — ^when, upon 
his taking Amberg, Bonn, and Rhinberg, 
and Huy and Limbourg, one after another, 
a thought came into the Corporal's head, 
that to talk of taking so many towns, with- 
out one town to show for it, — ^was a very 
nonsensical way of going to work ; and so 
proposed to my uncle Toby, that they should 
have a little model of a town built for them, 
— to be run up together, of slit deals, and 
then painted, and clapped within the interior 
polygon to serve for alL 

My uncle Toby felt the good of the pro- 
ject instantly, and instantly agreed to it; 
but with the addition of two singular im- 
provements, of which he was almost as 
proud, as if he had been the original in- 
ventor of the prefect itself 

The one was, to have the town built 
mjoctly in the style of those of which it 
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the giver, — bo seldom or never put it on but 
upon GALA days ; and yet never was a 
Montero-cap put to so many uses ; for in all 
controverted points, wlicther military or cu- 
■fstem of battering of his own, — without linury, provided tli'^ Corporal was sure he 



keep up something like a continual firing 
in the imagination, — and this something 
the Corporal, whose principal strength lay 
in invention, supplied by an entire new 



which, this liad been objected to by military 



critics, to tlie end of the world, as one of his wager, — or his gift. 



was in tlie right, — it was either his oath, — 



the great desiderata of my uncle Toby^s 
^paratiiA. 
This will not be explained the worse, for 



-*Twas his git\ in the present case. 



ril be bound, said the Corporal, speaking 
to himself, to give away my Montero-cap 
letting off, as I generally do, at a little dis- to the first beggar who comes to the door, 



tanee from the subject 



CHAP. XXIV. 

With two or three other trinkets, small : 
in themselves, but of great regard, which 
poor Tom, the Corporal's unfortunate bro- 
ther, had sent him over, with the account of 
his marriage with the Jew's widow, — ^there 



A Montero-cap and two Turkish tobacco- 
pipes. 

The Montero-cap I shall describe by and 
by. — ^The Turkish tobacco-pipes had noth- 
ing particular in them : they were fitted up 
and ornamented as usual, with flexible tubes 
ef Morocco leather and gold wire, and 
mounted at their ends, the one of them with 
xvory« — the other with black ebony, tipp'd 
with silver. 

My father, who saw all things in lights 



if I do not manage this matter to his Honor's 
satisfaction. 

The completion was no further off, than 
the very next morning ; which was that of 
the storm of the counterscarp betwixt the 
Lower Dculc, to the right, and the gate of 
St. Andrew ; — and on the Icfl, between St 
Magdalen's and the river. 

As this was the most memorable attack 
in the whole war, — the most gallant and 
obstinate on both sides, — and, I must add, 
the most bloody too, (tor it cost the allies 
themselves that morning above eleven hun- 
dred men), — my uncle Toby prepared him- 
self for it with a more than ordinary so- 
lemnity. 

The eve which preceded, as my uncle 
[ Toby went to bed, he ordered his Rami Hie 
wig, which had lain, inside out, for many 
years, in the corner of an old campaigning 
trunk, which stood by his bed-side, to be 
taken out and laid upon the lid of it, ready 
for the morning; — and the very first thing 



different from the rest of the world, would he did, in his shirt, when he had stepped 



My to the Corpora], that he ought to look 
upon these two presents more as tokens of 
his brother's nicety than his affection. — 
Tom did not care, Trim, he would say, to 
pat on the cap, or to smoke in the tobacco- 
pipe of a Jew. God bless your Honor, 

the Corporal would say, (giving a strong 
reuoa to the contrary)— how can that be ? 

The Montero-cap was scarlet, of a super- 
fiae Spanish cloth, dyed in grain, and 
monnted all round with fur, except about 
fimr inches in the front, which was faced 
with a light falnei slightly embroidered ; and 
seem ed to have been the property of a Por- 
tngaese qusiteHnsster, not of foot, but of 
harse» as the word denotes. 

TheCcxiponl wu not a little proud of it, 



u well ftr its own mk^9a te the mJeo of sallied out 



out of bed, my uncle Toby, after he had 
turned the rough side outwards, — put it on. 
— This done, he proceeded next to his 
breeches ; and having buttoned the waisU 
band, he forthwith buckled on his sword- 
belt and had got his sword half-way in, — 
when he considered he should want shav- 
ing, and that it would be but very inconve- 
nient doing it with his sword on, — so took it 
off. — In essaying to put on his regimental 
coat and waistcoat, my uncle Toby found the 
same objection in his wig, — so that went 
ofi* too : — so tliat, what with one thing and 
what with another, as it always falls out 
when a man is in the most haste, — ^twas 
ten o'clock, which was half an hour later 
than his usual time, before my uncle Toby 
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CHAP. XXV. 



My uncle Toby had Bcarcc turned the 
corner of his yew-hedge, which separated 
his kitcheu-pardcn troiu his bowlinjr-jgrrren, 
wluni he perceived the Corporal had begun 
the attack witlioul him. — 

Let me stop and fjive yon a picture of tlie 
Cor|x>ral\s apjMiratus, and of the Corporal 
himsL-if in the height of this attack, just 
as it struck my uncle Toby, as he turned 
towards the sentry-box, where the Corporal 
was at work, — for in Nature there is not 
such another ; — nor can any combination of 
all tliat is grotesque and whimsical in her 
works produce its equal. 

The corjwral 

Tread liglitly on his ashes, ye men of 
genius, — fiir he was your kinsman : 

Weed his grave clean, ye men of good- 
ness, — for he was your brother. — Oli, Cor- 
poral ! had I thee, but now, — ^iiow, that I 
am able to give tlice a dinner and protec- 



I what comer of the world shall I seek thy 
fellow ? 

— Gracious powers ! which erst have 
opened the lips of the dumb in his distress, 
and made the tongue of the stammerer 
speak plain, — when I shall arrive at this 
dreaded page, deal not with ine, then, witli 
a stinted hand. 



CHAP. XXVI. 

The Corixiral, w-ho the night before had 
resolved in his mind to supply the grand 
dvsideralunu of keeping up something like 
an incessant firing upon the enemy during 
the heat of the attack, — Jiad no farther 
idea in his fancv at that time, tlian a con- 
trivance of smoking tobacco against the 
town, out of one of my uncle Toby's six 
field-pieces, which were planted on each 
side of his sentry-hox ; the means of efTect- 
mz which occurring to his fkncv at tlie 



lion, — how would I cherish thee! thou 

shouul'st wear thy IMontertMJap every hour j same time, though he had pledged his cap, 



of the day, and every day of the week ; — 
and when it was worn out, I would pur- 
chase thee a couple like it. — But alas ! alas ! 



ho tliought it in no danger from tl\e mis- 
carriage of his projects. 
Upon turning it this way and that a little 



alas ! now that I can do this, in spite of in his mind, he soon began to find out, that, 



their Reverences, — the occasion is lost, — 
for thou art gone : — thy genius fled up to 
the stars, from whence it came ; — and that 
warm heart of thine, with all its generous 
and open vessels, compressed into a clod of 
the valley! 

But what, — what is this, to that future 
and dreaded page, where I look towards the 
velvet pall, decorated with the military en- 
signs of thy blaster, — the first, — tlie fore- 
most of created beings; where, — ^I shall 
see thee, faithful servant ! laying his sword 
and scabbard, with a trembling hand, across 
his cofHn, and then returning pale as ashes 
to the door, to take his mourning-horse by 
the bridle to follow his hearse, as he di- 
rected thee: — where all my father's sys- 
tems shall be baffled by his sorrows ; and, 
in spite of his philosophy, I shall behold 
him, as he inspects the lacquered plate, 
twice taking his spectacles from off his nose, 
to wipe away the dew which Nature has 
shed upon them. — When I see him cast in 
the rosemary with an air of disconfiolation, 



by means of his two Turkish tobacco-pipes, 
with tlio supplement of three smaller tubes 
of wash-leather at each of their low^er ends, 
to be tagg'd by the same number of tin- 
pipes fitted to tiic touch-holes, and sealed 
with clay next the cannon, and then tied 
hermolically with waxed silk at their 
several insertions into the morocco tube, — 
he should be able to fire the six field-pieces 
all together, and with the same ease as to 
fire one. 

— I^t no man say from what tags and 
jaggs hints may not be cut out for the ad- 
vancement of human knowledge. Let no 
man, who has read my father's first and 
second beds of justice^ ever rise up and say 
again, from collision of what kinds of bodies 
light may or may not be struck out, to 
carry the Arts and Sciences ap to perfec- 
tion. — Heaven! tliou knowest how I love 
them; — ^thou knowest the secrets of my 
heart, and that I would this moment give 

my shirt ^Thou art a ibol, Shudy, Mtys 

Ewgemnai— ftff thou hast bat adono in the 



which cries through my ears,-^ T<A>y \ *m\wot\A, wA'*Vfi'^\«wBfc.^ 
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puff, into the very height of the attack, by 
the time my uncle Tohy joinotl him. 

'TwiLS well tor niv fathi'r, that niv uncle 
Toby had not his will to make thiit day. 



matter for that, Eugunius ; I would 
'le shirt off my bnck to be burnt into 
, were it only to sitisty one teverifr^h 
er. How many spark::, at one pnod 
, a pood flint and steel could strike 
le tail of it — Think ye not, that in 
ig these i;i, — ^he might, peradventure, 
somctliingf out /— ^as sure as a gun. 
\ui this project by the bye. 
» Corjwnil sat up the best part of the My uncle Toby took the ivory pipe out 
in hringinjr his to perfection; and of the Corporal's hand; — looked at it for 
X made a sufficient proof of his cannon, 'half a minute, and returned it. 



CHAP, xxvin. 



;harsring them to the top witli tolxic- 
ic went with contentment to bed. 



In le^s.than two minutes, my uncle Toby 
took the pipe from tlic C-orporal again, and 
raised it half-way to his mouth, — then 
hastily gave it Ixick a second time. 

The Corjx^ral redoubled the attack; — 
CH \P XXVII ™y uncle Toby smiled, — then looketl grave, 

— then smiled for a moment, — then loc»ked 
E Corporal had slipped out about ten serious for a long time. — Give me hold of 
:e8 before my uncle Toby, in order to the ivory pipe, Trim, said my uncle Toby. 



3 apparatus, and just give the enemy 
: or two before my uncle Toby came. 



— My uncle Toby put it to hia lips, — drew 

it back directly, — gave a peep over the 

had drawn the six fiold-pieres for horn-beam hedge. — Never did my uncle 

?nd, all close uj) together in front of Toby's moutii water so much for a pipe in 

ncle Toby's sentry-box, leaving only J his life. — My uncle Toby retired into the 

terval of al)out a yard and a half be- 1 sentry-box with the pipe in his hand. — 

the three, on the right and left, for ■ • — Dear uncle Toby ! don't go into the 
jnvenience of charging, &.c. — and the sentry-box with the pipe ; — there's no Irustr 



possibly, of two batteries, which he 
t think double Uie honor of one. 
the rear, and facing this oi)ening, with 
ick to the door of his sentry-box, for 
of being flanked, hail the Corporal 
y taken his post. — He held the ivory 
appertaining to the battery on the 
» betwixt the flnger and thumb of his 

hand: — and the ebony pipe tipp*d 
silver, which appertained to the bat- 
on the left, betwixt the finger and 
b of the other ; — and with hie right 
fixed firm upon the ground, as if in 
xmt rank of his platoon, was the Cor- 
, with his Montero-cap upon his head, 
uly playing off his two cross-batteries 
i fltme time against the counter-guard, 
1 fiuied the counterscarp, where the 
k wu to be made that morning. His 
intention, u I nid, was no more than 
g the enemy a ungle puff or two ; — 
he pleeiare of the puff't ^ ^^^ ^ 
mjimgf had inflensibly got hold of the 



ing a man's self \\\W\ such a thing in such 
a comer. 



CHAP. XXIX. 

I BEo the reader will assist me here, to 
wheel off my uncle Toby's ordnance behind 
the scenes ; — to remove his sentry-box, and 
clear the theatre, if possible, of horn-works 
and half-moons, and get the rest of his 
military apparatus out of the way ; — that 
done, my dear friend Garrick, we'D snuff 
the candles bright, sweep the stage with a 
new broom, — draw up the curtain, and ex- 
hibit my uncle Toby dressed -in a new 
character, throughout which tlie world can 
have no idea how he will act : and yet, if 
pity be akin to love, — and bravery no alien 
to it, you have seen enough of my uncle 
Toby in these, to trace these fimiily like- 
nesses betwixt the two ^a8«.QQa (^ ^Mfe 



snlt nd dnwn him on from puff tojthere is one) to youi Vi<e«i^« ^»ii\xs^V 
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Vain science! thou assistest us in no 
case of this kind, — and thou puzzlest us in 
every one. 

There was, Madam, in my uncle Toby, 
a singleness of heart, which misled him so 
far out of the little serpentine tracks in 
which things of this nature usually go on, 
you can — ^you can have no conception of it: 
with tliis, there was a plainness and sim- 
plicity of thinking, with sucli an unmis- 
trusting ignorance of the plies and foldings 
of the heart of woman ; — and so naked and 
defenceless did he stand before you (when 
a siege was out of his head) that you might 
have stood behind any one of your serpen- 
tine walks, and shot my uncle Toby, ten 
times in a day, through his liver ; if nine 
times in a day, Madam, had not served 
your purpose. 



cept Cappadocius and Pontus, who were 
both a little suspected) ever once bowed 
down his breast to the goddess. — ^The truth 
is, they had all of them something else to 
do ; — and so had my uncle Toby, — till Fate, 
— till Fate, I say, envying his name the 
glory of being handed down to posterity 
with AIdrovandu8*s and the rest, — she 
basely patched up the peace of Utrecht 

— Believe me. Sirs, *twas the worst deed 
she did that year. 



CHAP. XXXI. 

Amongst the many ill consequences of 
the treaty of Utrecht, it was within a point 
of giving my uncle Toby a surfeit of sieges; 



With all this. Madam, — and what con- and though he recovered his appetite afte^ 
founded every thing as much on the other | wards, yet Calais itself left not a deeper 
hand, my uncle Toby had that unparalleled I scar in Mary^s heart, than Utrecht upon 
modesty of nature I once told you of, and I my uncle Toby's. To the end of his life 
which, by the bye, stood eternal sentry! he never could hear Utrecht mentioned 



upon his feelings, that you might as soon 

But where am I going 1 These rejfiec- 

tions crowd in upon me ten pages at least 
too soon, and take up that time whicii I 
ought to bestow upon facts. 



CHAP. XXX. 

Of the few legitimate sons of Adam, 
whose breasts never felt what the sting of 
love was — (maintaining first all misogynists 
to be bastards) — ^the greatest heroes of an- 
cient and modem story have carried off 
amongst them nine parts in ten of the 
honor; and I wish, for their sakes, I had 
the key of my study, out of the draw-well, 
only for five minutes, to tell you their 
names; — recollect them I cannot, — so be 
content to accept of these, for the present, 
in their stead. 

There was the great king Aldrovandus, 
and Bosphorus, and Cappadocius, and Darda- 
nus, and Pontus, and Asius, — ^to say nothing 
of the iron-hearted Charles the Xllth, whom 
the Countess of K***** herself could make 
nothing of. — ^There was Babylonicui^ and 



Meditemaieua^ and Polixenes, and Persi- ^ .^^ _^ ^„^^ ,„^^ _ 

cua, and Prumem; not one of whom («K-\tbaX, u^QiA^lbRM TiiriniBhiM,lm «Iinja kid 



upon any account whatever, — or so much 
as read an article of news extracted out of 
the Utrecht Gazette, without fetching i 
sigh, as if his heart would break in twain. 

My father, who was a great mo/ive-num- 
ger, and consequently a very dangerous 
person for a man to sit by, either laughing 
or crying, — ^for he generally knew your 
motive for doing both, much better thin 
you knew it yourself, — would always con- 
sole my uncle Toby upon these occasions, 
in a way w^hich showed plainly he imagined 
my uncle Toby grieved for nothing in the 
whole affair, so much as the loes of his 
noBBY-HORSE. — ^Nevor mind, brother Toby, 
he would say, — by God's blessing, we shdl 
have another war break out again some of 
these days ; and when it does, the bellige- 
rent powers, if they would hang themselveib 
cannot keep us out of play. — I defy *ein, 
my dear Toby, he would add, to take coon- 
tries without taking towns, — or towns 
without sieges. 

My uncle Toby never took this back- 
stroke of my father's at his BOBBv-HOiai 
kindly. — He thought the stroko ungens* 
reus ; and the more so, became in ■thldnf 
the horse he hit the zider too^ and in lbs 
nioit diriMnoralile pert a Uov ooold &1I; » 
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bwn his pipe upon the table with more 
ire to defend himaelf than common. 

I told the reader, thiB time two years, 
hat my uncle Toby was not eloquent ; and 
D the very same page gave an instance to 
he contrary. — ^I repeat the ofa6er\'atiou, and 
I fact which contradicts it again. — He was 
lot eloquent, — ^it was not easy to my uncle 
Toby to make long harangues, — and he 
lated florid ones ; but there were occasions 
vhere the stream overflowed the man, and 
an so counter to its usual course, that in 
ome parts, my uncle Toby, for a time, was 
it least equal to Tertullus ; — but in others, 
n my own opinion, infinitely above him. 

My fiither was so highly pleased with one 
if these apologetical orations of my uncle 
Toby, which he had delivered one evening 
lefore him and Yorick, that he wrote it down 
lefore he went to bed. 

I have had the good fortune to meet with 
t amongst my father*s papers, with here 
lad there an insertion of his own, betwixt 
wo crooks, thus, [ ], and is indorsed, 
Ify brother, Toby* 8 justification of his own 

principle^tpd conduct in wishing to con^ 

Hmue the war. 

I may safely say, I have read over this 
ipologetical oration of my uncle Toby*s a 
londred times; and think it so fine a model 
€ defence, and shows so sweet a temperar 
sent of gallantry and good principles in 
lim, that I give it the world, word for word 
[interlineations and all) as I find it 



CHAP. XXXIL 

IT VXfCI.B T0|y*8 APOLOGETICAL OBATIO!i. 

I AM not insensible, brother Shandy, that 
vfaen a man, whoee profession is arms, 
viihes, as I have done, for war, it has an 
U aspect to the world : — and that, how just 
u^ right soever his motives and intentions 
nay be* — he stands in an uneasy posture 
n vindicating himself from private views 
n doing it 

For this canae* if a soldier is a prudent 
nuiff which he may be without being a jot 
iie leM hnveb he win be aore not to utter 
tie wiah in tlie heuing of an enemy ; hr 
■y wliet he wiDf M enemy will not believe 
lim.—- Hie wi& be dntioiif of doing it even 

Z 



to a friend, — ^lest he may su^r in his 
esteem ; but if his heart is overcharged, and 
a secret sigh for arms must have its vent, he- 
will reserve it for the ear of a brother, who 
knows his character to the bottom, and what 
his true notions, dispositions, and principles 
of honor are. What, I hope, I have been in 
all these, brother Shandy, would be unbe- 
coming in me to say: — ^much worse, I know, 
have I been than I ought,— and something 
worse, perhaps, than I think : but such as I 
am, you, my dear brother Shandy, who have 
sucked the same breasts with me, — and with 
whom I have been brought up from my 
cradle, — and from whoee knowledge, from 
the first hours of our boyish pastimes, down 
to this, I have concealed no one action of 
my life, and scarce a thought in it ;>— such 
as I am, brother, you must, by this time, 
know me, with all my vices, and with all 
my weaknesses too, whetheir of my age, my 
temper, my passions, or my understanding. 

Tell me then, my dear brother Shandy, 
upon which of them it is, that when I con- 
demned the peace of Utrecht, and grieved 
the war was not carried on with vigor a 
little longei:, you should think your brother 
did it upon unworthy views; or that, in 
wishing for war, he should be bad enough 
to wiah more of his fellow-creatures slain, 
— ^more slaves made, — and more families 
driven from their peaceful habitations, 
merely for his own pleasure. — ^Tell me, bro- 
ther Shandy, upon what one deed of mine 
do you ground it, ? — [The devil a deed do 
I know of, dear Toby, but one for an hrnir 
dred pounds, which I lent thee to carry on 
these cursed sieges.] 

If, when I was a school-boy, I could not 
hear a drum beat, but my heart beat with 
it, — ^was it my fault ? — Did I plant the pro- 
pensity there! — Did I sound the alarm 
within, or Nature. 

When Guy, Earl of Warwick, and Pui»- 
mus and Parismenus, and Valentine and 
Orson, and the Seven Champions of Eng- 
land, were handed around the school, — 
were they not all purchased with my own 
pocketrmoney ? — Was that selfish, brother 
Shandy? — When we read over the siege 
of Troy, which lasted ten years and eight 
months, — though with such a train of artil- 
lery as we had at N«xn>xt^ \ii<^ Xis'ii^TEA!^ 
have been curhed "ui a. viwJkr- ^^\ \»^^* 
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much concerned fer the destruction of the 
Greeks and Trojans as any boy of the 
whole school ? — Had I not three strokes of 
a ferula given me, two on my right hand, 
and one on my left, for calling Helena a 
bitch for it 1 — Did any one of you shed more 
tears for Hector 1 — ^And when king Priam 
came to the camp to beg his body, and re- 
turned weeping back to Troy without it, — 
you know, brother, I could not eat my din- 
ner. 

•——Did that bespeak me cruel ? — Or be- 
cause, brother Shandy, my blood flew out 
into the camp, and my heart panted for war, 
— ^was it a proof it could not ache for the 
distresses of war too? 

O brother ! 'tis one thing for a soldier to 
gather laurels, — and His another to scatter 
cypress. — [ Who told thee, my dear Toby^ 
that cypress was used by the ancients on 
moumfiil occasions.^] — 

'Tis one thing, brother Shandy, for a 
soldier to hazard his own life, — to leap first 
down into the trench, where he is sure to 
be cut in pieces: — ^*Tis one thing, from 
public spirit and a thirst of glory, to enter 
the breach the first man, to stand in tlie 
foremost rank, and march bravely on with 
drums and trumpets, and colors flying about 
his ears: — ^'Tis one tiling, I say, brother 
Shandy, to do this ; — and *tis another thing 
to reflect on the miseries of war ; — ^to view 
the desolations of whole countries, and con- 
sider the intolerable fatigues and hardships 
which the soldier himself, the instrument 
who works them, is forced (for sixpence a 
day, if he can get it) to undergo. 

Need I be told, dear Yorick, as I was by 
3rou in Le Fevre's funeral sermon. That so 
soft and gentle a creature, born to love, to 
mercy, and kindness, as man is, was not 
shaped for this I — ^But why did you not add, 
Yorick, — if not by Nature — that ho is so 
by Necessity / — ^For what is warl what is 
it, Yorick, when fought, as ours has been, 
upon principles of liberty, and upon prin- 
ciples of honor ? — wliat is it, but the getting 
tpgether of quiet and harmless people, with 
th&t swords in their hands, to keep the 
ambitious and the turbulent within bounds? 
— And Heaven is my witness, brother 
Sbandy, that the pleasure I have taken in 
tbeae things, — and tliat infinite delight, ini^uu.!-^ v •m^ 
P^rticulMT, which fau attended my BlegGa\uiMdQTctef% 



in my bowling-green, has arose wit 
and I hope in the Corporal too, f 
consciousness we both had, tliat, ii 
ing them on, we were answering tl 
end of our creation. 



CHAP, xxxra. 

I TOLD the christian reader;- 
christian, — hoping he is one ; — ai 
is not, I am sorry for it, — and only 
will consider tlie matter with hims 
not lay tlie blame entirely upon tliis 

I told him, Sir, — for in good trut 
a man is telling a story in the strai 
I do mine, he is obliged coutinua 
going backwards and forwards to 
tight together in the reader's fancy;- 
fbr my own part, if I did not take 
do more than at first, there is so n 
fixed and equivocal matter starting 
so many breaks and gaps in it, — and 
service do the stars afford, whici 
theless I hang up in some oTthe 
passages, knowing that the world 
lose its way, with all the lights 
itself at noon-day can give it, — and 
see, I'm lost myself! 

But *tis my father's fault ; and \i 
my brains come to bo dissected, 
perceive, without spectacles, that 
left a large uneven thread, as yc 
times see in an unsaleable piece of 
running along the whole length of 
and so untowardly, you cannot so 
cut out a * *, (here I hang up a c 
lights again)— or a fillet, or a thu 
but it is seen or felt — 

Quanto id diligentius in liberi 
andis cavendum, sayetli Cardei 
which being considered, and that 
'tis morally impracticable for me 
this round to where I set out, — I 1 
chapter over again. 



CHAP. xxxm. 

I TOUD die christian reader, ii 
ginning of the chapter which prec 

tmltiaDi- 
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I a dijflferent trope firom what I shall make 
■e of now, That the peace of Utrecht was 
ithin an ace of creatmg the same shyness 
stwixt my uncle Toby and his Hobby- 
arae, as it did betMrizt the Queen and the 
St of the confederating powers. 
There is an indignant way in which a 
lan sometimes dismounts his horse, which 
s good as says to him, " FlI go afoot. Sir, 
all the days of my life, before I would 
ride a single mile upon your back again." 
ow, my uncle Toby could not be said to 
smount his horse in this manner ; for, in 
rictness of language, ho could not be said 
• dismount his horse at all, — his horse 
ther flung him, — and somewhat vicunuiy, 
hich made my uncle Toby take it ten 
nee more unkindly. Let this matter be 
ttled by state jockeys as they like; — it 
«ated, I say, a sort of shyness betwixt 
f uncle Toby and his Hobby-horse : — He 
id no occasion for him from the month of 
arch to November, which was the summer 
ter the articles were signed, except it was 
iw and then to take a short ride out, just 
■ee that the fortifications and harbor of 
unkirk were demolished, according to 
ipulation. 

The French were so backward all that 
mmer in setting about that affiiir; and 
boaienr Tugghe, the deputy from the 
igistrates of Dunkirk, presented so many 
lecting petitions to the Queen, beseeching 
T Majesty to cause only her thunderbolts 
&11 upon the martial works which might 
;ve incurred her displeasure, — but tospare, 
•to spare the mole, for the mole*s sake ; 
liidi, in its naked situation, could be no 
sre than an object of pity; — and the 
ueen (who was but a woman) being of a 
tiful disposition,— and her ministers also, 
ey not wishing in their hearts to have 
e town dismantled, for these private rea^ 



n. 



* 



* * ♦ * ♦; so that 
e whole went heavily on with my uncle 
>by; insomnch, that it was not within 
ree full moolhi^ after he and the Corporal 
d'ooDfltnieted the town, and pot it in a 
ndhioii to he do atroy e d, that the several 
DOBBaodattBL ooDBDUMBruiL deputieiy no* 
tiatof% and uO eu dMut ^ woaJd pamit 



him to set about it — Fatal inteiral of in- 
activity ! 

The Corpdral was for beginning the d^ 
molition, by making a breach in the ram- 
parts, Of main fortifications of the town. — 
No;— that will never do, Ck)rporal, said my 
uncle Toby; for, in going that way to work 
with the town, the English garrison will 
not be safe in it an hour ; because, if the 
French ore treacherous, — They are as 
treacherous as Devils, an* please your 
Honor, said the Corporal. — It gives me 
concern always when I hear it, Trim, said 
my uncle Toby, — for they dcm't want per- 
sonal bravery; and if a breach is made 
in the ramparts, they may enter it, and 
make themselves masters of the place when 

they please. IiCt them enter it, said the 

Corporal, lifting up the pioneer*s spade in 
both his hands, as if he was going to lay 
about him with it, — ^let them enter, an' 

please your Honor, if tliey dare. In 

coses like this. Corporal, said my uncle 
Toby, slipping his right hand down to the 
middle of his cone, and holding it after- 
wards truncheon-wise, with his fore-finger 
extended, — *tis no part of the consideration 
of a commandant, what the enemy dare, or 
what they dare not do ; he must act with 
prudence. We will begin with the outp 
works both towards tlie sea and the land, 
and particularly with Fort Louis, tlie most 
distant of them all, and demolish it first; — 
and the rest one by one, both on our right 
and left, as we retreat towards the town ; 
— then we*ll demolish the mole, — next fill 
up the harbor, — ^then retire into the citadel, 
and blow it up into the air; and having 
done that, Corporal, we^ll embark for Eng- 
land. We arc there, quoth the Corporal, 

recollecting himself. — ^Very true, ndd my 
uncle Toby, — ^looking at the church. 



CHAP. XXXIV. 

A DELUSIVE, delicious consultation or two 
of this kind, betwixt my uncle Toby and 
Trim, upon the demolition of Dunkirk, — ^fbr 
a moment rallied back the ideas of those plea- 
sures, which were slipping from under him. 
Still,— «tiU all >Net\\. Qici YveaNrCii \ ^^ \s«j©r. 
left the nund lYie ^oakotf ^liXkMia^'w^i^ 
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Silence at her back, entered the solitary 
parlor, and drew their gauzy mantle over 
my uncle Toby's head ;— and lAstUsmess, 
with her lax fibre and undirected eye, sat 
quietly down beside him in his arm-chair. 
— No longer Amberg, and Rhinberg, and 
Limbourg, and Huy, and Bonn, in one year ; 
— and the prospect of Lauden, and Trere- 
bach, and Drusen, and Dcndermond, the 
next,— hurried on the blood:— No longer 
did sape, and mines, and blinds, and gabions, 
and palisadoes, keep out this fair enemy of 
man*B repose : — No more could my uncle 
Toby, after passing the French lines, as he 
eat his iigg at supper, from thence break 
into the heart of France,— cross over the 
Oyse, and with all Picardie open behmd 
him, march up to the gates of Paris, and 
fall asleep with nothing but ideas of glory: 
— No more was he to dream he had fixed 
the royal standard upon the tower of the 
Bastile, and awake with it streaming in his 
head: 

— Softer visions, gentler vibrations, 

stole sweetly in upon his slumbers; the 
trumpet of war fell out of his hands ; — ^he 
took up the lute, sweet instrument ! of all 
others the most delicate ! the most difficult ! 
— how wilt thou touch it, my dear uncle 
Toby? 



CHAP. XXXV. 

Now, because I have once or twice said, 
in my inconsiderate way of talking, that I 
was confident the following memoirs of my 
uncle Toby*s courtship of Widow Wadman, 
whenever I got time to write them, would 
turn out one of the most complete S3rstems, 
both of the elementary and practical part 
of love and love-making, that ever was ad- 
dressed to the world, — are you to imagine 
from thence, that I shall set out with a 
deecripticm of what love ie ? whether part 
God and part Devil ? as Plotinus will have 

it;- 

— Or, by a more critical equation, and, 
supposing the whole of love to be as ten/ 
to determine, with Ficinua, ^how many 
"^arts qf it the one f and how manff the 
''tftherr^^-^T whether it is afl of it one 
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taken upon him to pronounce ; concening 
which conceit of his, I shall not oflTer my 
opinion : — but my opinion of Plato is this: 
That he appears, from this instance, to 
have been a man of much tlie same temper 
and way of reasoning with Dr. Baynard; 
who being a great enemy to blisters, m 
imagining that lialf a dozen of 'em on at 
once, would draw a man as surely to hit 
grave, as a hearse and six, — rashly con- 
cluded, that the Devil himself was nothing 
in the w^orld, but one great bouncing Can- 
tharides, 

I have nothing to say to people who al- 
low themselves this monstrous liberty in 
arguing, but what Nazianzen cried out 
(tliat is, polemically) to Philagrius. 

"Euyc!" O rare! Uisjine reasonings Sir, 
indeed !^-ou ^iXioo^cif cv nadtm and mod 
ndbly do you aim at truth, when you pkh 
losophize about it in your moods and jmi- 
fions. 

Nor is it to be imagined, for the same 
reason, I should stop to inquire, whether 
love is a disease,— K)r embroil myself with 
Rhasis and Dioscorides, whether the lett 
of it is in the brain or liver, — ^because this 
would lead me on to an examination of the 
two very opposite manners in which pa- 
tients have been treated, — the one^ of 
AaBtius, who always began with a cooling 
clyster of hemp-seed and bruised cucumbers; 
—and followed on with thin potations of 
water-lilies and purslane, — to which he 
added a pinch of snuflT; of the herb Hanea; 
and, where Aaetius durst venture it, his 
topaz ring. 

— The other, that of Gordonius, who (in 
his cap. 15, de Amore) directs they sbooU 
be thrashed ^* ad putorem usque,^^ — till they 
stink again. 

These are the disquisitions which my 
father, who had laid in a great stock of 
knowledge of this kind, will be very bosy 
with in the progress of my uncle Toby'i 
nffaivB : I must anticipate thus much : That 
from his theories of love (with which, by 
the way, he contrived to crucify my uncle 
Toby's mind almost as much as his amours 
themselves) — he took a aingle step into 
practice; and« by means of a cami^Mrated 
cerecloth, which he fbond meaiui to impose 
tt^oQ the ttylor for bncknin, whilet he was 



^^^v»^ deptl, from head to tail; as Plato haB\ini3uB« lOf ^su^ *^^ 
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, he produced GordoniuB^s eflbct 
uncle Toby, without the disgrace, 
changes this produced, will be 
Is proper pkce : aU that is needful 
led to the anecdote, is this: That 
r effect it had upon my uncle Toby, 
vile effect upon the house ; and, if 
3 Toby had not smoked it down as 
; might have had a vile effect upon 
T toa 



CHAP. XXXVL 

riLL come out of itself, by and bye. 
x)ntend for is, that I am not obliged 
t with a definition of what love is; 
ng as I can go on with my story 
>ly, with tbe help of the word itself 
any other idea to it than what I 
nxnmon with the rest of the world, 
did I differ from it a moment be- 
time? — ^When I can get on no 
-anfl find myself entangled on all 
this mystic labyrinth, — ^my opinion 
I come in, in course, — and lead me 

esent, I hope I shall be sufficiently 
od, in telling the reader* my uncle 
I in Une : 



— ^Not that tibe phrase fa at all -to my 
liking: for to aiy a man is fallen in love, 
-—or that he is deeply in love ;— or up to 
the ears in love; — and sometimes even 
over head and ears in t/, carries an idiom- 
atical kind of implication, that love is a 
thing below a man. — This is recurring 
again to Plato*s opinion, which, with all 
his divinityship, — ^I hold to be damnaUe 
and heretical ; — and so much for that 

Let love therefore be what it will, — my 
uncle Toby fell into it 

— ^And posnbly, gentle reader, with such a 
temptation,— so would'st thou : — For never 
did thy eyes behold, or thy concupiscence 
covet, any thing in this world more oonco- 
pLscible than Widow Wadman. 



CHAP, xxxvn. 

To conceive this right,— call for pen and 
ink ; — there's paper ready to your hand. — 
Sit down, Sir, paint her to your own mind; 
— as like your mistress as you can,— as 
unlike your wife as your conscience will 
let you, — ^'tis all one to me, — please but 
your own ftncy in it 
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ny thing in nature so sweet ! 
iar Sir, how could my uncle 

• 

py book ! thou wilt have one 
(t, withm thy covers, which 
ot blacken, and which /^no- 
misrepresent 



:hap. XXXDL 



he may as well batter away hia means upon 
that, as any thing elae. 

— ^To be sure, said my mother. So here 
ended the proposition, — the reply, — and the 
rejoinder, I tdd you o£ 

— ^It will be some amusement to him, 
too, said my father. 

— ^A very great one, answered my mo- 
ther, if he should have children. 

— Lord have mercy upon met said my 
father to himself.-^— * * * * 



ah was informed, by an ex- 
Vfrs. Bridget, of my uncle 
r in love with her mistress, 
)cfore it happened, — the con- 
;h express Susannah commu- 
mother tlie next day; — it has 
c an opportunity of entering 
Ic Toby^s amours a fortnight 
xlstence. 

rticlc of news to tell you, Mr. 
ii my mother, which will sur- 
atly. — 

ther was then holding one of 
Is of justice, and was musing 
S about the hardships of mat- 
f mother broke silence, 
ther Toby, quoth she, is going 

to Mrs. Wadman !'* 
i will never, quoth my father, 
diagonally in his bed again, 
lives. 

consuming vexation to my 
my mother never asked the 
thing she did not understand. 
B is not a woman of scienoe^ 
luld say, is her misfortune;-^ 
t ask a question. — 
r never did. — In short, she 

the world, at last, without 
;thcr it turned rounds or stood 
ather had officiously told her 
iand times, which way it was ; 
^ays forgot 

reasons, a discourse seldom 
h farther betwixt them than a 
-a reply, and a rejoinder; at 
hich, it generally took breath 
nutes (as in the afiair of the 
i then went on again, 
ies, Hwill be the worse for as, 
•ther. 
wnyHitoDe, attid my father ; — 
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CHAP. XL. 

I AM now beginning to get fairly intomy 
work ; and by the help of a vegetable diet, 
with a few of the cold seeds, I make no 
doubt but I shaU be able to go on with my 
uncle Toby*s story and my own, in a toler- 
able straight line. Now, 

O 




^^^ 



/^ 



These were the four lines I moved in 
throngh my first, second, third, and fourth 
volumes. * — ^In the fifth volume I have been 
very good« — the precise line I have de- 
scribed in it bnng this: — 



B 



— /"\v> 




By which it appears, that except at the 
curve, marked A, where I took a trip to 
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Navarre ; — tnd the indented curve B, which 
is the short airing when I was there with 
the kdy Baussiere and her page, — I have 
not taken the least irisk of a digression, till 
John de la Casse^s Devils led me the round 
you aee marked D ; — ^for as for e c c c c, they 
are nothing hut parentheses, and the common 
ins and outs incident to the lives of tlio 
greatest ministers of state ; and when com- 
pared with what men have done,—- or witli 
my own transgressions at the letters A B D, 
-—they vanish into nothing. 

In this last volume I have done hetter 
still, — ^fbr from the end of Le Fevre's epis- 
ode, to the beginning of my unde Toby's 
campaigns— I have scarce stepped a yard 
out of my way. 

If I mend at this rate, it is not impossi- 
ble, — ^by the good leave of his Grace of 
Benevento*8 Devils, but I may arrive here- 
after at the excellency of going on even 
thus: 



which is a line drawn as straight as 1 
could draw it by a writing-master's ruler 
(borrowed for that purpose) turning neither 
to the right hand nor to the left. 

— ^This right line, — the pathway for 
christians to walk in ! say divines, — 

— ^The emblem of moral rectitude I nys 
Cicero, — 

— The best line ! say cabbage-planters,— 
is the shortest line, says Archimedes, which 
can be drawn fiom one given point to an- 
other. 

I wish your Ladyships would lay thii 
matter to heart, in your next birth-day 
suits! 

— ^What a journey ! 

Pray can you tell me, — ^that is, without 
anger, before I write my chapter upon 
straight lines, — by what mistake, — who 
told them so,— or how it has come to pti^^ 
that your men of wit and genius faayo 
along ooofbunded this line wi{h the line 
gravittftionT 
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CHAP. L 

^O : — ^I think I said, I would write two 
olumes every year, provided the vile cough, 
rhich then tormented me, and which to 
lis hour I dread worse than tlic Devil, 
rould hut give me leave ;--«,nd in another 
lace — Chut where, I can't recollect now) 
pBftking of my book as a machine, and lay- 
Bg my pen and niler down croes-wise upon 
he table, in onlcr to gain the greater credit 
o it^ — ^I Bwore it should be kept a-going at 
hat Tate these forty years, if it pleased but 
he Fountain of Life to bless me so long 
inth health and good spirits. 

Now, as for my spirits, little have I to 
lay to their charge, — ^nay, so very little 
(imless the mounting me upon a long stick, 
and playing the fool with me nineteen hours 
out of tlie twenty-four, bo accusations) — 
tbit, on the contrary, I have much, — ^much 
to thank *em for. Cheerily have ye made 
BK tread the path of life, with all the bur- 
dens of it (except its cares) upon my hack : 
in no one moment of my existence, that I 
'Member, have ye once deserted me, or 
^nged the objects which came in my way, 
•ither with sable, or with a sickly green : 
H dangers ye gilded my Iiorizon with hope ; 
tid when Death himself knocked at my 
Iqqt, — ye bade him come again ; and in so 
^y a tone of careless indifference did ye do 
t, that he doubted of his commission. 

•* — There must certainly be some mistake 
*• in this matter," quoth he. 

Now there is nothing in this world I 

abominate worse, than to be interrupted in 

^ Btory; — and [ was that moment telling 

£^og<wiu8 a most tawdry one, in my way, 

of B nun who fancied herself a shell-fish ; 

^ of a monk damn'd for eating a muscle ; 

2 A 



and was showing him the groands and jus- 
tice of the procedure. 

** — Did ever so grave a personage get 
" into so vile a scrape ?" quoth Death.— 
Thou hast had a narrow escape, Tristram, 
said Eugcnius, taking hold of my hand as 
I finished my story. — 

But there is no living, Eugenius, replied 
I, at this rate ; for as this son of a whore 
has found out my lodgings, — 

You call him rightly, said Eugenius, 

— for by sin, we are told, he entered the 
world. — I care not which way he enter*d, 
quoth T, provided he be not in such a hurry 
to take me out with him, — for I have forty 
volumes to write, and forty thousand things 
to say and do, which nobody in the world 
will say and do for me, except thyself; and 
as thou scest he lias got me by the tliroat, 
(for Eugenius could scarce hear me speak 
across the table) and that I am no match 
for him in the open field, had I not better, 
whilst these few scattered spirits remain, 
and these two spider legs of mine (holding 
one of them up to him) are able to support 
me, — had I not better, Eugenius, fly for my 
life 1 — ^'Tis my advice, my dear Tristram, 
said Eugenius. — Then, by Heaven ! I will 
lead him a dance he little thinks of; — for I 
will gallopb quoth I, without looking once 
behind me, to the banks of the Garrone ; — 
and if I hear him clattering at my heels, — 
ril scamper away to Mount Vesuvius; — 
from thence to Joppa, and from Joppa to the 
world*s end; where, if he follows me, T pray 
God he may break his neck. — 

He runs more risk there, said Eugenius, 
than thou. 

Eugcnius*s wit and aflection brought 
blood into the cheek from whence it had 
been some months banished : — ^*twaB a vile 
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moment to bid adieu in: he led me to my 
chaise. — AUonit ! said I ; the post-boy gave 
a crack with his whip,— off I went like a 
cannon, and at half a dozen bounds got into 
Dover. 



CHAP. TI. 



Now, hang it! quoth I, as I lookM towards 

the French coast, — a man pliould know 

something of his own country too, before 

he goes abroad ; — and I never gave a peep 

into Rochester church, or took notice of the 

dock of Chatliam, or visited St. Thomaii at 

Canterbury, tliough tlicy all three lay in 

my way. 

— ^But mine, indeed, is a particular case. 

— So, witliout arguing the matter further 

with Tliomaa o*Becket, or any one else, — I 

skipped into tlie boat, and in five minutes 

we got under sail, and scudded away like 

the wind. 

Pray, Captain, quoth I, as I was going 
down into the cabin, is a man never over- 
taken by Death in this passage 1 — 

Why, there is not time for a man to be 
sick in it, replied he. — What a cursed liar ! 
for T am sick as a horse, quoth I, already. — 
What a brain! — upside down! — ^licy-day! 
— tlie cells are broke loose one into another, 
and the blood, and the lymph, and the ner- 
vous juices, with the fix^d and volatile salts, 
are all jumbled into one mass ! — good G — ! 
every thing turns round in it like a thou- 
sand whirl{)ools. — Fd give a shilling to know 
if I slian't write the clearer for it — 
Sick ! sick ! sick ! sick ! — 
When shall we get to land, Captain ? — 
thoy have hearts like stones. — O I am deadly 
sick ! — Reach me tliat thing, boy : — 'tis the 
most discomtiting sickness, — I wish I was 
at tlio bottom. — Madam, how is it witli you ? 

— Undone! undone! un O! undone, Sir. 

— What ! the first time ?— No, 'tis the sec- 
ond, third, sixth, tenth time, Sir. — Iley-day, 
— what a trampling over-head! — Hollo! 
cabin-bov ! what's the matter ? — 

The wind chopp'd about! — S'death! — 
then I shall meet him full in the face. 
— ^What luck ! — ^*tia chopped about again, 

master, — O the Devil chop it 

Captain, quoth she, tor lleaven'a take, 
Jet ua get ashore. 



CHAP. m. 



It is a^reat inconvenience to a man in 
a haste, fhat there arc three distinct roads 
between Calais and Paris ; in behalf of 
which, there is so much to be said by the 
several deputies from the towns which lie 
along them, tiiat half a day is easily lost in 
settling which you*ll take. 

First, Tlic road by Lisle and Arras, which 
is the most about, — but most interesting 
and instructing: 

The second, That by Amiens ; which you 
may go, if you would see Chantilly : 

And that by Beauvais, which you may 
go if you will. 

For this reason, a great many choose to 
go by Beauvais. 



CHAP. IV. 

"Now, before T quit Calais,*' a tm?el- 
writer would say, " it would not be amks to 
" give some account of it" — 

Now, I think it very much amiss,— that 
a man cannot go quietly through a toirn 
and let it alone when it docs not meddle 
with him, but tliat he nmst be tuniog 
about^ and drawing his pen at every kemkel 
he crosses over, merely, o' my conscience, 
for the sake of drawing it; because, if we 
may judge from what lias been wrote of 
these things, by all wlio have wrote mi 
ffaUop*dt — or who have ffallop*d amd vrotei 
which is a dificrent way still ; or who^ Ibr 
more expedition than the rest, wrote gal- 
hpirifff — which is the way 1 do at pieKnt, 
— from the great Addison, who did it with 
his satchel of school-books hanging at hii 
a — , and galling his beast's crupper at eveiy 
stroke, there is not a galloper of us all, who 
might not have gone on ambling quietly on 
his own ground (in case he had any) and 
have wrote all he had to write, dry^hod,!! 
well as not. 

For my own part, as Heaven is my judgtk 
and to whicli I shall ever make my list ajH 
peal, — I know no more of Calais, (except 
the little my barber told me of it as he vif 
whetting his razor) than I do this momsot 
of Grand Cairo ; for it was dusky in the 
evening when I landed, and as dark as pitch 



1 



i. 
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OF TRISTRAM SHANDY. 

merely knowing what is what, and by 
dnwing this from that in one part of the 
town, and By spelling' and putting^ this and 
that together in another, — I would lay any 
travelling odds, that I this moment write a 
chapter upon Calais as long as my arm; 
and with so distinct and satisikctory a detail 
of every item which is wortii a stranger's 
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great altar is a masterpiece in its kind ; — 
'tis of white marUe, and, as I was told, 
near sixty feet high: — liad it been much 
higher, it liad been as high as Mount Cal- 
vary itself;— lliorefore, I suppose it must 
be high enough in all conscience. 

There was nothing struck me more than 
the great square : though I cannot say 'tis 



coripeity in the town,— that you would take either well pavod or well built ; but 'tis in 
me for the town-clerk of Calais itself;-— tlie heart of the town, and most of the 



wd where, Sir, would be the wonder ? was 
not Democritufl, who Uughod ten times 
more tlian T,— town-clerk of Abdera? and 
WM not (I forget his name) who hod more 
discretion than us both, town-clerk of Ephe- 
bubT — It should be penn'd, moreover Sir, 
with 80 much knowledge, and good sense, 

and truth, and precision, • 

— Nay, — if you don't believe me, you 
may read the chapter for your pains. 



ClIAP. V. 



streets, especially those in tliat quarter, all 
terminate in it. Could* there have been a 
fountain in all Calais, which it seems there 
cannot, as such an object would have been 
a great ornament, it is not to be doubted 
but that the inhabitants would have had it 
in the very centre of this square; — ^not that 
it is properly a square, — because 'tis forty 
feet longer from east to west, than from 
north to south ; so that the French in gen- 
eral have more reason on their side in call- 
ing them Places than Squares, wliich, strictly 
speaking, to be sure, they are not. 

The town-house seems to be but a sorry 
building, and not to be kept in the best re- 
pair; otherwise it had been a second great 
ornament to this place: it answers, however. 



Calais, Calatium, Colusium, Calesium. 

ISih town, if we may trust its archives, 

tie authority of which I see no reason to its destination, and serves very well finr the 

mil in qtiestion in this place, — wa» once no reception of the magistrates, who assemble 

i^prvtlmn a small village, belonging to ono in it from time to time; m that 'tis pre- 

of the first Counts de Guignes, and as itisumable, justice is regularly distributed. 

Ufgli»at present of no less tlion fourteen ! I hod heard much of it, but there ia 

^Pommd inliabitantfi, exclusive of four hun- nothing at nil curious in tlic Courgain : 'tis 

4|9d and twenty distinct families in the a dii<tinct quarter of the town, inhabited 

Ihm vtlftK, or suburbia, — it must have grown solely by sailors and iishenncn : it consists 

tfp by little and little, I i^uppose, to its, of a number of small streets, neatly built. 



preflentusew 

ThoB^ there are four convents, there is 
lot one parochial church in the whole 
lBi|m. I had not an opportunity of taking 
la exact dimensions, but it is' pretty easy 
o make a tolerable conjecture of 'em : — 



and mostly of brick. 'Tis extremely popu- 
lous ; but as that may be accounted for from 
the principles of their diet,— -there is no- 
tliing curious in that neither. — A traveller 
may see it, to satisfy himself: — ^ho must not 
omit however taking notice of Ija Tour dc 



far a0 there are fourteen tliousand inhabit- Guct^ upon any account ; 'tis so called from 



iMts in the town, if tlie church holds them 
iB, it most be considerably large ; — and if 
II will not, — ^'tis a very great pity they 
kve not another. — ^It is built in form of a 
mm, and dedicated to tlie Virgin Mary ; 
he ite^le, which has a spire to it, is placed 
D -the middle of the church, and stands 
ipm four pillars, elegant and light enough, 
nt sufficiently strong at the same time. — 
i is decorated with eleven altars, most of 
vliich are rather Sne tiun beautiful The 



its particular dcstuiation, because in war it 
serves to discover and give notice of the 
enemies which approach the place, cither 
by sea or land ; — ^but 'tis monstrous hig^, 
and catches the eye so continually, you 
cannot avoid taking notice of it if you 
would. 

It was a singular dirappointment to me, 
that I could not have permission to take an 
exact survey of the fotV\^e!BSdtfS!»^N?\tts^ wfc 
the strongest in t\« ^<k\^, «A -vX^^ 
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from first to liut, that is, from tlie time they 
were set about by Philip of France, Count 
of Boulogne, to the present war, wherein 
many reparations were made, ha\'e cost (as 
I learnt afterwards from an engineer in 
Gascony) — above a hundred millions of 
livres. — It is very remarkable, that at the 
Tete de Gravelenes, and where the town 
is naturally tlie weakest, they have ex- 
pended the mui»t money ; so that the out- 
works stretch a great way into the cam- 
paign, and consequently occupy a large 
tract of ground. — However, after all that 
is said and donct it must be acknowledged 
that Calais was never upon any account so 
considerable from ib^elf, as from its situa- 
tion, and that easy entrance which it gave 
our ancestors, upon all occasions, into 
France. It was not without its inconve- 
niences also ; being no less troublesome to 
the English, in tliose times, than Dunkirk 
has been to us, in ours ; so that it was de- 
servedly looked upon as the key to both 
kingdoms; which no doubt is the reason 
that there have arisen so many contentious 
who should keep it : of tlicse, the siege of 
Calais, or rather the blockade (for it was 
dmt up both by land and sea) was the most 
memorable, as it withstood the efforts of 
Edward the Third a whole year, and was 
not terminated, at last, but by famine and 
extreme misery ; the gallantry of Eustace 
de St Pierre, who first offered himself a 
victim for his felbw-citizcns, has rankM his 
name with heroes. — As it will not take up 
above fifly pages, it would be injustice to 
the reader, not to give a minute account of 
that romantic transaction, os well as of tiie 
siege itself, in Rapin*B own words : — 



CHAP. vi. 



— ^BvT courage ! gentle reader ! — ^l scorn 
it : — 'tis enough to have thee in my power ; 
— but to make use of the advantage wliich 
the fortune of the pen has now go.incd over 
thee, would be too much. — ^Nol — by tliat 



1 have no rig^it to sell thee, — snaked as I 
am, I would browse upon the mountains, 
and smile that tlie north wind brought me 
neither my tent nor my supper. 

— So put on, my brave boy ! and make 
the best of thy way to Boulogne. 



CHAP. VII. 



— ^BouLOG^E ! — hah !— so we are all gut 
together,^Iebtors and sinners before Hear 
ven, a jolly set of us ; — but I can't stay ud 
quaff it ofif with you. — Vm pursued myself 
like a hundred Devils, and shall be over- 
taken before I con well change horses:— 
for Heaven's sake, make haste. * Tis for 
high treason, quotli a very little man, whis- 
pering OS low as he could to a very tall 
man that stood next him. — Or else for mu^ 
der, quotli tlie tall man. — Well thrown, 
Size-Ace ! quoth I. — ^No ; quoth a thiri tlie 
gentleman has been committing— 

Ah ! ma chervjille ! said I, as she tripped 
by from her matins, — you look as rosy u 
the morning (for the sun was rising, audit 
made the compliment the more gracKNa)— 
No ; it can*t be that, quoth a fouiAh— <she 
made a court'sy to me, — I kiss*d my hand) 
'tis a debt, continued he.— 'Tis certainly fiv 
debt, quoth a fifth. — I would not pay tktf 
gentleman's debts, quotli Ace, for a thoB* 
sand pound. Nor would I, quoth Size, fbr 
six times the sum. — Well thrown, Size* 
Ace again ! quoth I ; — but I have no dekt 
but the debt of Nattre, and I want bot 
patience of her, and I ^ill pay her every 
fartliiug I owe her. — How can yon be lo 
hard-hearted, Madam, to arrest a poor tn^ 
cllcr going along, without molestation to 
any one, upon his lawful occasions 1— Do 
stop tliat dcatli-looking, long-striding scooo- 
drel of a scare sinner, who is posting after 
me. — He never would have followed me 
but for you. If it be but fbr a stage or two^ 
just to give me start of him, I beseech yoOi 
Madam. — Do, dear lady. — 

Now, in troth, 'tis a great pity, quoth 
mine Irish host, that all this good courUdiip 



all-powerful fire which warms the visionary 
brain, and lights the spirits through un- 1 should be lost ; for the young gcntlewomu 
ivorjdly tracts! ere I would force a helpless has been after going out of hearing of it all 
creature upon this hard service, and make I along. — 
thee pay^ poor soul ! for fifty pages, w\\ic\\\ Sivmv\«XOTi\ ^c^ii I. 
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have noUking else in Boulogne 
ing]— 

isvLs ! there is the finest seminary 
imanities.^^ 
»imot be a finer, quoth I. 



CHAP. VIII. 

Jie precipitancy of a man's wishes 
I his ideas ninety times faster tlian 
e he rides in, — woe be to truth ! 
30 to the vehicle and its tackling 
e blade of what stuff you will) 
ch ho breathes fortli the disap- 

of his soul ! 
ver give general characters eitlicr 

tilings in choler, *^ the most hai^te 
5t speed," was all the reflection I 
n the affair tlie first time it hap- 
he second, tliird, fourth, and fif\h 
onfincd it respectively to those 
d accordingly blamed only the 
lird, fourth, and fiflh post-boy for 
t carrying my reflections further; 
'ent continuing to befall me from 

to the sixtl), seventh, eighth, 
I tenth time, and without one ex- 

tlicn could not avoid making a 
cflection of it, which I do, in these 

tomething is always wrong in a 
^ost-chaise upon first setting out, 
proposition may stand thus :— 
ich postilion has always to alight 
has got three hundred yards out 
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I will ; — so I never chafT, but take the good 
and the bad as they fall in my road, and 
get on. — Do so, my lad ! said I : he had 
lost five minutes already in alighting, in 
order to get at a luncheon of black bread, 
which he had cramm*d into the chaise- 
pocket, and was remounted, and going 
leisurely on, to relish it the better. — Get 
on, my lad, said I, briskly; — but in the 
most persuasive tone imaginable; far I jin- 
gled a four-and-twenty sous piece against 
the glass, taking care to hold the flat side 
towards him, as he Iook*d back. The dog 
grinn'd intelligence from his right ear to 
his left ; and behind his sooty muzzle dis- 
covered such a pearly row of teeth, that 
sovereignty would have pawn'd her jewels 
for them. 

,- S Wliat masticators ! — 

Just Heaven! | what bread!- 

and so, as. he finishM the last mouthful of it, 
we enter'd the town of Montrcuil. 



I wrong now 1 — Diahle ! — a rope's 

I knot lias slipt 1 — a staple's drawn ! 

to whittle ! — a tag, a rag, a jagg, 

buckle, or a buckle's tongue, want 

rue as all tliis is, I never think 
ipowered to excommunicate tliere- 
ler the post-chaise, or its driver ; 
4ike it into ray head to swear by 
g G — , I would rather go afoot 
sand times, — or that I will be 
' ever I get into another ; — but I 
(natter coolly before me, and con- 
t some tag, or rag, or jagg, or bolt, 
, or buckle's tongue, will ever be 
f, or want altering, iriyel where 



CHAP. IX. 

There is not a town in all France, 
which, in my opinion, looks better in the 
map than Montreuil. — I own, it does not 
look so well in the book of post-rofuls ; — 
but when you come to see it, — to be sure it 
looks most pitifully. 

There is one tliinfr, however, in it at 
present very handsome; and that is, the 
inn-kccpcr'p daughter. — She has been eigh- 
teen months at Amiens, and six at Paris, 
in going through her classes; so knits, 
and sews, and dances, and does the little 
coquetries very well. 

A slut! in running them over within 
these five minutes that I have stood looking 
at her, she has let fall at least a dozen loops 
in a white thread stocking. — Yes, yes, — I 
see, you cunning gipKy! — 'tip long and 
taper, — you need not pin it to your knee ; 
—and that 'tis your own, — and fits you 
exactly. 

That Nature should have told this crea- 
ture a word about a statue* s thumb ! 

But as this sample is worth all their 
thumbs, — ^besides, I have her thumbs and 
fingers in at Xiie \»LTg;BLVii^\^ ^c^ «Kft\ifc%x5J^ 
guide to me,— vodi «ft I^xaXoos^ -tiSi^tA^VSKS^ 
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that is her mine) stands so well for a diaw- 
ijjjj, — ^may I never draw more ; or rather, 
may I draw like a drauf^ht-horse, by inain 
stren^i, all the days of my life, — if I do 
not draw her in all her proportions, and 
with as determined a pencil, as if I liad her 
in tlie wettest drapery. 

— But your Worships clioose rather that 
I give you tlie length, breadth, and perpen- 
dicular height of the great parish-church, 
or a drawing of the fa^^e of the abbey of 
St. Austreberte, whicli has been transported 
from Artois hither :— every tiling is just I 
suppose as the masons and carpenters leil 
them; — and if the belief in Christ continues 
so long, will be bo these fifly years to come; 
— so your Worships and Reverences may 
all measure them at your leisures; — but 
he who measures thee, Janatone, must do 
it now; — thou carriest the principles of 
change within thy frame ; and, considering 
the cliances of a transitory life, I woold not 
answer for tliee a moment: ere twice 
twelve months are passed and gone, tliou 
may eat grow out like a pumpkin, and lose 
tliy sliapes :^-or, tliou mayest go off like a 
flower, and lose thy Iniuuty; — nay, thou 
mayest go off like a Iiussy — and lose thy- 
self. — I would not answer for my aunt 
Dinah, was she alive; Taith, scarce for 
lier picture, were it but painted by Rey- 
nolds. — 

But if I go on with my drawing, after 
naming that son of Apollo, TU be shot 

So you must e*cn be content with the 
original ; which, if the evening is line in 
])assing through Montreuil, you will sec at 
your chaise-door, as you change horses : but 
unless you have as bad a reason for haste 
as 1 have, — you had better stop. — She has 
a little of tiie devote ; but that. Sir, is a terce 
to a nine in your favor. 

L — help me ! I could not count a single 
point : so had been piqued, and re-piqued, 
and capotted to tlie Devil. 
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* de ManireuU a Nampont-posie et iemi 
de Nampont a Bernay - poste 
de Brrmuf a Aouvion - po»te 
de youmon a Abbeville' poste 

— but the carders and spinners were all 
gone to bed. 



CHAP. XI. 

What a vast advantage is travelling! 
only it heats one ; but there is a remedy for 
that, which you may pick out of the mt 
chapter. 



CHAP. X. 



All which being considered, and that 

Death moreover might be much nearer me 

thaji I iina/rined, — i wish 1 was at Abbe- 

viJIe, quoth /, were it only to see how they 

card and spin : — 00 off* we set. 



CHAP. XIT. 

Was I in a condition to stipulate with 
Death, as I am this moment with my apoth^ 
cary, how and where I will take his clyster, 
— I should certainly declare against submit- 
ting to it before my friends; and thereto 
I never seriously think upon the mode ind 
manner of this great catastrophe, which 
generally takes up and torments my 
thoughts as much or the catastrophe itieIC 
— ^but 1 constantly draw the curtain acnm 
it witli this wish, — ^That the Disposer of all 
tilings may so order it, that it happen not 
to me in mv own house, — ^but rather in Boms 
decent inn ;^t home [ know it; — ^the con- 
cern of my friends and the last services of 
wiping my brows and smoothing my pillow, 
which the quivering hand of pale Afiectioo 
shall pay me, will so crucify my sonl, tbtt 
I shall die of a distemper which my phjR- 
cian is not a\^'are of: but in an inn, the few 
cold offices I wanted, would be purchaml 
with a few guineas, and paid me with an 
undisturbed, but pimctual attention; — but 
mark ; — ^Tliis inn should not be the inn at 
Abbeville : — if there was not another in the 
universe, I would strike that inn out of the 
capitulation : so 

Let the horses be in the chaise exactly 
by four in the morning. — Yes, by four, Sir, 
—or, by Genevieve ! Til raise a clatter in 
tlic house shall wake the dead. 



I * VUe Book of French Poit-Roadi, psge 36, oJitioa 
XofVm. 
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• ' CHAP. xm. 

" Make them like vnto awheel^** ia a 
bttter sarcaon, as all the learned know, 
against the g^and tovr^ and that TCftless 
spirit fo making it, which David pnpheti- 
odly foresaw would haont the children of 
men in the latter days ; and, therefore, as 
thinketh the great Bishop Hall, 'tis one of 
the severest imprecations which David ever 
' uttcr'd against tlic enemies of the Lord, — 
and, as if -lie had said, ^ I wish them no 
** worse luck than always to he rolling 
^ about** — So much motion, continues he 
(for he was very corpulent) — is so much 
unquietness ; and eo much of rest, by the 
same analogy, is so much of Heaven. 

Now^I (being very thin) think differently ; 
and tlmt ho much of motion, is so much of 
life, and so much of joy ;—and that to stand 
still, or get on but slowly, is death and the 
deviL 

— Hollo! ho ! — the whole world's asleep 1 
-—bring out the horses,— ^ease the wheels, 
—tie on the mail ; — and drive a nail into 
that moulding, — 1*11 not lose a moment — 

Now, the wheel we are talking o( and 
whereinto (but not tchercontOt for that would 
make an Ixion^s wheel of it) ho curscth his 
enemies, according to the bishop's habit 
of body, should certainly be a post-chaise 
wheel, whether they were set up in Pales- 
tine at thtt time or not ; — and my wheel, 
fcr the contrary reasons, must as certainly 
be a cart-wheel, groaning round its revolu- 
tion cmce in an age ; and of which sort, 
were I to turn commentator, I should make 
no flcniple to affirm, they had great store in 
that billy country. 

I love the Pythagoreans (much more than 
ever 'I dare tell my dear Jenny) for their 

-^their] '* getting out i)f the body, in order 
" to think well,^^ No man thinks right 
whilst he is in it ; blinded, as ho must be, 
with his congenial humors, and drawn dif- 
ferently aside, as the bishop and myself have 
been, with too lax or too tense a fibre ; — 
Rbasoii is, half of it, Sense; and the 
measure of Heaven itself is but the mea- 
sure of our praMDt appetites and connex- 
ions. — 
—But which of the two, in the present 



ease, do you think to bo nmrtly in the 
wrong? 

— You, certainly, quoth abe, to 
whole &mily so early. 



CHAP. XIV. 

— ^BuT she did not know I was under a 
vow not to shave my beard till 1 got to 
Paris;— yet I hate to make mysteries of 
nothing ; — ^'tia the cold cautioasnefli of one 
of those little souls from which Leasins (Hb, 
13. de Moribus Divinis, cap, 24.) hath made 
his estimate, wherein ho setteth forth. That 
one Dutch mile, cubical ly multiplied, will 
aUow room enough, and to spare, for eight 
hundred thousand millions, which he sup> 
poses to be as great a number of souls 
(counting from the fall of Adam) as can 
possibly be damn'd to the end of the world. 

From what he has made this second esti- 
mate, — unless from the parental goodness 
of God, — I don't know : — ^I am much more 
at a loss what could be in Franciscus Rib- 
bera's head, who pretends that no less a 
space than one of two hundred Italian miles 
multiplied into itself, will be sufficient to 
hold the like number; — he certainly must 
have gone upon some of the old Roman souls, 
of which he had read, without reflecting 
how much, by a gradual and most tabid de- 
cline, in a course of eighteen hundred years, 
they must unavoidably have shrunk so as 
to have come, when he wrote, almost to 
nothing. 

In Lessius's time, who seems the cooler 
man, they were as little as can be ima- 
gined. — 

— We find them less now } — 

— And next winter we shall find them 
less again ; so that, if we go on from little 
to less, and from less to nothing, I hesitate 
not one moment UJ affirm, that in half a 
century, at this rate, we shall have no souls 
at all; which being the period, beyond 
which I doubt likewise of the existence of 
the Christian faith, 'twill be one advantage, 
that both of them will be exactly worn out 
together. 

Blessed Jupiter ! and blessed cveiy other 
heathen god and goddess ! for now ye will 
come mto play agau^ vxA^^^i^^SF^ ^ 
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your tails. — ^What jovial times ! — but where 
am n and into what a delicious riot of 
things am I rushing? I — I, who must be cut 
short in the midst of my days, and taste no 
more of *cm tlian wliat I borrow from my 
imagination: — Peace to thee, generous 
fool ! and let me go on. 



CHAP. XV. 

— ** So hating, I say, to make mysteries 
"of nothing,''^ — I intrusted it with the 
post-boy, as soon as ever I got off the stones : 
he gave a crack with his whip to balance 
the compliment; and with the tliill-horsc 
trotting, had a sort of an up and a down of 
the other, we danced it along to Ailly au 
Clochers, famed in days of yore for tlic 
finest chimes in the world ; but we danced 
tluough it witliout music, — ^the chimes be- 
">& greatly out of order— (as in truth they 
were through all France.) 

And so making all possible speed from 
Ailly au Clochers, I got to Ilixcourt ; — 
from Ilixcourt, I got to Perquignay ; and 
from Perquignay, I got to Amiens ; 
concerning which town I have notlimg to 
inform you, but what I have informed you 
once before, — and that was, tliat Janatone 
went there to school. 



CHAP. XVI. 

In the whole catalogue of tliose whiffling 
vexations which come pufflng across a 
man^s canvas, there is not one of a more 
teasing or tormenting nature than this par- 
ticular one which I am going to describe, — 
and for which (unless you travel witli an 
avance-courier^ which numbers do, in order 
to prevent it) there is no help ; and it is 
this: — 

That be you in ever so kindly a propen- 
sity to sleep, — though you are passing per- 
haps through the finest country, upon the 
best roads, and in the easiest carriage for 
doing it in the world ; — ^nay, were you sure 
you could sleep fifty miles straight-forwards, 
witboat once opening your eyes; — nay. 



satisfied as you can be of any trutli in 
Euclid, that you should upon all accountB 
be full as well asleep as awake, — nay, per- 
haps, better; — ^yet the incessant returns of 
paying fia* the horses at every stage, — with 
the necessity thereupon of putting your 
hand into your pocket, and coimting out 
from thence three livres fifteen sous (sous 
by sous) puts an end to so much of the 
project, that you cannot execute above six 
miles of it (or, supposing it is a post and 
an half, that is but nine)— were it to save 
your soul from destruction. 

— ril be even with 'em, quoth I ; for HI 
put the precise sum into a piece of paper, 
and hold it ready in my hand all the my: 
" Now, I kIioII have nothing to do," said I, 
(composing myself to rest) "but to drop 
" this gently uito the post-boy *s hat, and not 
** say a word." — Then there wants two sous 
more to drink,— or there is a twelve sous 
piece of Louis XIV. which will not posB,— 
or a livre and some old liards to be brouglit 
over from the last stage, which Monsieur 
had forgot; which altercations (as a min 
cannot dispute very tt^ell asleep) rouse him: 
still is sweet sleep retrievable; and still 
might tlie flesh weigh down the spirit, and 
recover itself of these blows ; — but then, 
by Heaven! you have paid but a single 
post, — whereas 'tis a post and a half; ud 
tiiis obliges you to pull out your book of 
post-roads, the print of which is so very 
small, it forces you to open your eyeii 
whether you will or no : then Monsieur le 
Cure offers you a pinch of snufll^— or a poor 
soldier shows you his leg,— or a shaveling 
his box, — or the priestess of the cistern 
will water your wheels; — (they do not 
want it ; — ^but she swears by her priesthood 
(throwing it back) that they do>— then yoa 
have all these points to argue, or consider 
over in your mind ; in doing of which, the 
rational powers get so tlioroughly awaken- 
ed, — ^you may get them to sleep again as 
you can. 

It was entirely owing to one of the« 
misfortunes, or I had pass'd clean by the 
stables of Chantilly. — But tlie postilion first 
affirming, and then persisting in it to my 
face, that there was no mark upon the two 
sous piece, I open'd my eyes to be otfh 
vinced; — and seeing the mark upoo itai 



^hat is morCf was you aa demonBtnLlwe\v\^^axa «a m^ nose, — I leap*d out of the 
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a piaEdon, ad lo saw eveiy Uiing 
il^ in 8pite.--I tried it but far 
Hi and a lialS Vut believe 'tis the 
ciple m the world to travel speed- 
; ftr ai ftw objects look very in- 
i that mood,— you have little or 
to stop you; by which meanB it 
I paaeed thiough St Dennis, with- 
ing my bead so mnoh as on tlie 
sids the Abbey — 
ess of their treasury! — stuff and 
i ! — ^Bati^g tfaeir jewels, indiich are 
I would not give three sous for any 
f in it, but Jaidas's lantern ;*-nor 
neither, only, as it grows dark, it 
)of use. 



CHAP. XVII. 

•^ crack, — crack, crack, — crack, 
so this is Paris ! quoth I (continu- 
le same mood) — and tliis is Paris ! 
i! — Paris! cried I, repeating the 
e third time, — 

Tst, the finest, the most brilliant ! 
trcets, however, arc nasty. 
; looks, I suppose, better than it 
-Crack, crack, — crack, crack;— 
iiss thou makest I — as if it concern- 
pood people to be informed, that a 
1 a pale face and clad in black, hod the 
be driven into Paris at nine o'clock 
, fay a postilion in a tawny yellow 
tamed up with red calamanco! — 
-crack, crack, — crack, cracL — I 
^ whip^ 

; *tiB the spirit of thy nation; so 
:rack on. 

-and no one gives the wall ! but in 
wl of Urbanity herself, if the walls 
rt — ^how can you do otherwise ) 
prithee, when do they light the 
What! — never in the summer 
— Ho ! 'tis the time of salads. — O 
Jad and soup, — soup and salad, — 
d soup, encore-^ 
s too much for sinners. 
I cannot bear the barbarity of it 
m that unconscionable coachman 
much bawdy to that lean horse? 
u see, friend, the streets are so vil- 
' nanow, that there is not room in 
2B 



all Paris to turn a wheelbarrow? In the 
giandeit city of the whole world, it would 
not have been amiss if they Iiad been left a 
thought wider ; nay, were it only so much 
in every single street, as that a man might 
know (was it onfy for satis&ction) on which 
side of it he was walking. 

One, — two^— three,— four, — five, — six, 
— seven, — eighty— nine, — ten. — ^Ten cooks' 
shops ! and twice the number of barbers ! 
and all within three ninuteB' driving ! one 
would thmk that all the cooks in the world, 
on some great mflny-meeting with the 
barbers, by joint consent, had said, — Come, 
let us all go live at Paris : the French love 
good eating ; — they are all gourmands ; — 
we sliall rank high; if their god is their 
belly, — ^their cooks must be gentlemen: and, 
forasmuch as the periwig maketh the mattt 
and the periwig-maker maketh the periwig, 
— ergOf would the barbers say, we shall 
rank higher still, — we shall be above you 
all, — we shall be *Capiiouls at least, — 
pardi ! we shall aU wear swords : 

— And so, one would swear (that is by 
candle-light, — but there is no depending 
upon it) they continue to do to this day. 



CHAP, xvm 

The French are certainly misunderstood : 
— ^but whether the fault is theirs, in not 
sufficiently explaining themselves ; or speak- 
ing with that exact limitation and precision 
which one would expect on a point of such 
importance, and which, moreover, is so 
likely to be contested by us ;— or whether 
the &ult may not be altogether on our side, 
in not understanding their language al- 
ways so critically as to know ^ what they 
** would be at," — I shall not decide ; but 'tis 
evident to me, when they affirm, ** That 
^ they who have seen Paris, haw seen every 
^Uhing,^' they must mean to speak of those 
who have seen it by day-light 

As for candle-light, — ^I give it up; — I 
have said before, there was no depending 
upon it ;'-and I repeat it again ; — but not 
because the lights and shades are too aharp^ 
—or the tints confounded,— or that there ia 
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neither beauty nor keeping, &c. . . . fi>r 
that's not truth ;--but it is an uncertain 
light in this respect, that in all the five hun- 
dred grand hotels, which they number up 
to you in Paris; — and the five hundred 
good things, at a modest csomputation (for 
'tis only allowing one good thing to a hotel) 
which by candle-light are best to be teen, 
fdt, heard, and understood (which, by the 
bye, is a quotation from lilly) — the devil a 
one of us, out of fifty, can get our heads 
fairly thrust in araongit them. 

This is no part of the French computa- 
tion ; 'tis simply this : — 

That by the last survey, taken in the 
year 1716, since which time there have 
been considerable augmentations, — Paris 
doth contain nine hundred streets, (viz.) 
In the quarter called the City, there are 

fifly-three streets ; 
In St James of the ShambleSi fifty-five 

streets ; 
In St Oportunc, thirty-four streets; 
In the quarter of the Louvre, twenty-five 

streets ; 
In the Palace Royal, or St Honorius, forty- 
nine streets; 
In Mont Martyr, forty-one streets ; 
In St Eustace, twenty-nine streets ; 
In the Ilalles, twcnty-eevea streets ; 
In St Dennis, fifty-five streets ; 
In St. Martin, fifty-four streets ; 
In St Paul, or the Mortellerie, twenty- 
seven streets ; 
The Greve, thirty-eight streets ; 
In St Avoy, or the Verrerie, nineteen 

streets; 
In the Marias, or the Temple, fifty-two 

streets; 
In St Anthony, sixty-eight streets ; 
In the Place Maubert, eighty-one streets ; 
In St Bennet, sixty streets ; 
In St Andrew de Arcs, fifty-one streets ; 
In the quarter of the Luxembourg, sixty- 
two streets ; 
And in that of St Germain, fifty-five streets ; 
into any of which you may walk ; and that 
when you have seen them, with all that 
belongs to them, fairly by day-light, — their 
gates, their bridges, their squares, their 
Btatues - - - and have crusaded it, more- 
over, through all their parish-churches, by 



the four palaces, whidi yoo may tee, eitber 
with or witiiout the statues and pictures^ 
just as yoa choose. 

—Then yoa have seen— 

— but 'tis what no one needeth to tdl 
you, for you will read of it yourself^ upon 
the portico of the liouvre, in these words r^ 

* Earth no nook Folkil>-iio Folks e'er mich a toin 
As Farii ia l*-iiii9 Deny, deny, dowo. 

The French have a ^«y way of treadng 
every thing that is Great; and that is tU 
can be said upon iL 



CHAP. XDC 

In mentioning the word gmjf (u in the 
close of the last chapter) it puts one (i. f. 
an author) in mind of tlie word spites;— 
especially if he has any thing to say upoo 
it Not that by any analysis, — or that 
from any table of interest or genealogy, 
there appears much more gmind of alli- 
ance betwixt them, than betwixt light and 
darkness, or any two of tlie most unfriendly 
oppoaites in nature ; — only *ti8 an under- 
craft of authors to keep up a good under- 
standrog amongst words, as politiciaoB do 
amongst men, — not knowing how neir 
they may be under a necessiity of placing 
them to each otlierj — which point being 
now gain*d, and tliat I may place mine ex- 
actly to my mind, I write it down here, 

SPLEEK. 

This, upon leaving Chantilly, I declared 
to be tlie best principle in tlie world to 
travel speedily upon ; but I gave it only tf 
matter of opinion. T still continue in the 
same sentiments ;^^nly I had not then ex- 
perience enough of its working to add ihJt, 
That though you do get on at a tearing 
rate, yet you get on but uneasily to you^ 
self at the same time ; for which reason. I 
here quit it entirely, and for ever; and 
*tis heartily at any one's 8er\'ice : — it hu 
spoiled me the digestion of a good snppffi 
and brought on a bilious diarrhoea, whiA 
has brought me back again to my fnflt 
principle on which I set out; — and with 



no means omitting St Roche and SulpiceA % ^on otvna cKntcm, non urbam |biu inbec 
and to crown all, biye taken a vralk \o\ ** ^««- 
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which T shall now sciinper it away to tfie 
banks of the Garonne. 

— No ; — ^I cannot stop a moment to give 
you the character of tho people, — their 
genius, — their maniMn, — tfaeir customs, — 
their laws, — ^their religion,— their govern- 
ment, — tlieir manufactures, — their com- 
merce, — their finances, with all the re- 
sources and hidden springs which sostain 
them ; qualified as I may be, by spending 
tiiree days and two nights amongst them, 
and during all that time making these 
things the entire snhject of mj inqairies 
■nd reflections. — 

Still,— still I must away, — ^thc roads are 
paved, — ^the posts are short, — the days are 
long,^>*tiB no more than noon, — ^I shall be 
at Fontainblean before the King. 

— Wat he going there 1 Not that I know. 



CHAP. XX. 

Now I hate to hear a person, especially 
rriie be a traveller, complain that \vo do 
not get on m fast in France as we do in 
EIngland ; whereas wc get on mnch faster, 
considrratis considerandis ; thereby always 
meaning, that if you weigh their vehicles 
with the mountains of baggage which you 
lay both before and behind upon tlicm, — 
and then consider their puny horses, with 
the very little tliey give them, — 'tis a won- 
der they get on at all. Their suffering is 
most unchristian; and 'tis evident tlier&- 
upon to me, that a French post-horse would 
not know what in the world to do, was it 
not for the two words ****** and ******, 
in which there is as much sustenance as if 
yoQ gave them a peck of com. Now as 
these words cost nothing, I long, from my 
soul, to tell the reader what they are ; but 
here is the question, — they must be told 
him plainly, and with the most distinct ar- 
ticulation, or it will answer no end ;— and 
yet to do it in that plain way, — though 
their Reverences may laugh at it in the 
bed-chamber, — full well I wot, they will 
abuse it in the parlor ; for which cause, I 
have been volving and revolving in my 
fancy some time, but to no purpose, by what 
clean device, or facr.He contrivance, I might 
so modulate them, that whiht 1 satisfy that 
which the reader chooeea to lend me, 



— ^I might not dissatisfy tlie otiier which he 
keeps to himself. 

— My ink bums my finger to try ; and 
when I ha\'e, — ^'twill have a worse conse- 
quence, — it will bum (I fear) my paper. 

— No ; — 1 dare not 

But if you wish to know how the Abbess 
(rf* Andouillcts and a novice of her convent 
got over the difficulty, (only first wishing 
myself all imaginable success) — ^I'U tell you 
without the least scruple. 



CHAP. XXI. 

Tira Abbess of Andouillets, which, if you 
look into the large set of provincial maps 
now publishing at Paris, you will find 
situated amongst the hills which divide 
Burgundy from Savoy, being in danger of 
an aaehylosiM^ or stiff joint, (the sinovw of 
her knee becoming hard by long matins) 
and having tried every remedy: — First, 
prayers and tlianksgivings; — then invoca- 
tions to all the saints in Heaven, promis- 
cuously ; — ^then particularly to every saint 
who had ever had a stiff leg before her ; — 
then touching it with all the rclios of the con- 
vent, principally witli llie thigh-bone of the 
man of Ly^tro, who had been impotent from 
I his youth; then wrapping it up in her veil 
when she went to bed; — ^thcn cross-wise 
her rosary ; — then bringing in to her aid the 
secular arm, and anointing it with oils and 
hot fat of animals ; — then treating it with 
I emollient and resolving fomentations; — 
then with poultices of marsh-mallows, mal- 
. lows, bonus Henricus, white lilies, and fenu- 
greek ; — then taking the woods, I mean the 
smoke of 'cm, holding her scapulary across 
j her lap ; — then decoctions of wild chicory, 
! water-cresses, chervil, sweet cecily, and 
cochlcaria ; and nothing all tliis while an- 
swering, was prevailed on at last to try the 
hot baths of Bourbon : — so having first ob- 
tained leave of the visitor-general to take 
care of her existence, — she onlered all to 
be ggt ready for her journey. A novice of 
the convent, of about seventeen, who had 
been troubled with a whitloc in her middle 
finger, by sticking it constantly into the 
Abbess's cast \KDulticcs, &,c. — ^VnaA. ^r;^XA& 
such an inU5tcB\AVva\.o\ei\aoVm"^^^\3aSo^ 
lold mm, vi\» in\ft\iX V«n^ \««^ «x >»i Sk 
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ever by the hot baths of Bourbon, Morgap 
rita, the little novice, was elected as tlie 
companion of the journey. 

An old calash, belonging to the Abbeas, 
lined with green frieze, was ordered to be 
drawn out into the sun. The gardener of 
the convent, being chosen muleteer, led out 
the two old mules, to clip the hair from the 
rump-ends of their tails; whilst a couple of 
lay-sisters were busied, the one in darning 
the lining, and the other in sewing on the 
■hreds of yellow binding, which tlie tcetli 
of time had unravelled; — the under-gar- 
dener dressed the muleteer's hat in hot 
wine-lees ; — and a taylor nt musically at 
it, in a shed over-against the convent, in 
assorting four dozen of bells for the hanicss, 
whistling to each bell as he tied it oa with 
a thong. 

— ^The carpenter and tiie mith of An- 
douillets held a oouncil of wheels ; and fagr 
seven, the morning after, all looked qnos, 
and was ready at the gate of the ooavent 
for the hot baths of Bourbon. — ^Two rows 
of the unfortunate stood ready there an 
hour before. 

The Abbess of Andouillets, supported by 
Margarita the novice, advanced slowly to 
the calash, both clad in white, with their 
black rosaries hanging at their breasts. 

— ^There was a simple solenmity in the 
contrast ; they entered tlie calash ; the nuns 
in the same uniform, sweet emblem of inno- 
cence, each occupied a window, and as the 
Abbess and Margarita look'd up, — each (the 
sciatical poor nun excepted}— «ach strcam'd 
out the end of her veil in the air, — then 
kissM the lily hand which let it go. The 
good Abbess and Margarita laid their hands 
saintrwisc upon tlicir breasts, — look'd up to 
Heaven, — then to tlicm, — and looked " God 
** bless you, dear sisters.*' 

I declare I am interested in this story, 
and wish I had been there. 

The gardener, whom I shall now call the 
muleteer, was a little, hearty, broad-set, 
good-natured, chattering, toping kind of a 
fellow, who troubled his head very little 
with the hows and whens of life ; so had 
mortgaged a month of his conventicle wages 
in a borrachio, or leathern cask of wine, 
which he had disposed behind tlie calash, 
with a large russet-colored riding-coat over 



weather was hot, end he not a niggard of 
his labon, walking ten times more than be 
lodc, — he found more occaaiooa than those 
of natnre, to ftU back to the rear of bii 
caniige ; till by frequent commg and goiiig 
it had so happened, that all his wine had 
leak*d out at the legal vent of the bomchk), 
before one half of the journey was finishU 

Man 'm a creature bom to habitudea. The 
day had been sultry, — the evening was de- 
licious, — the wine was generous, — the Bn- 
gondinn hill on which it grew was steeps 
— a little tempting bush, over tlie door oft 
cool cottage, at the foot of it, hnng vibnt* 
ing in fuU harmony with the passions,— t 
gentle air rustled distinctly through the 
leaves, — ^**Come, — come, — thirstf muleteer, 
—come in." 

-^The muleteer was a ma of Adam: I 
need not say one word more. He gave the 
mules, each of *em, a sound kah, and look- 
ing in the Abbesses and Margerita's ftces 
(as he did it) — as much as to say, ''here 1 
" am,"— he gave a second good cza^-HU 
much as to say to his mules, "get on ;"— 40 
slinking behind, he entcrM the little inn at 
the foot of the hill. 

The muleteer, as I told you, was a little 
joyous, chirping ftllow, who thought not of 
to-morrow, nor of what had gone before, or 
what was to follow it, provided he got but 
liis scantling of Burgundy, and a little chit- 
chat along with it; so entering into a kog 
conversation, as how he was chief gardener 
to tlic convent of Andouillets^ &c &c aod 
out of friendship for the Abbeis and Made- 
moisclle Margarita, who was only in her 
noviciate, he had come along with tfaem 
from the confines of Savoy, &.c. &c. — tod 
as how she liad got a white swelling by her 
devotions ; and what a nation of herbs he 
had procured to mollify her humors, &c. Sic. 
—and that if tlie waters of Bourbon did not 
mend that leg, — she might as well be lame 
of both, &c &c. &C. — He so contrived bii 
story, as absolutely to forget the heroine of 
it,— and with her the little novice ; and what 
was a more ticklish point to be forgot than 
both, — the two mules ; who being crcatnrei 
that take advantage of the world, inasmuch 
as their parents took it of them. — and they 
not being in a condition to return the obli- 
gation doumwards (as men, and women. 
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\f and back-wayii — and up hill, 
hill, and which way they caor— 
srs, with all their ethics, have 
sidered this rightly: — how should 
nnuleteer, theii« in his cups, con- 
t ain He did not in the least ; — 
/9 do. Let us leave him then in 
: of his element, the ttppiest and 
ghtless of mortal men, — and for 
let 08 look after the mules, the 
id Margarita. 

;ue of the muleteer's two last 
LO mules had gone quietly on, fol- 
eir own consciences up the hill, 
ad conquerM about one half of it; 
elder of them, a shrewd crafly 
Bit the turn of an angles giving a 
e and no muleteer behind them, — 
ig ! said she, swearing, 1*11 go no 
And if I do, replied the other, 
make a drum of my hide. 
K)^ with one consent, they stopp'd 



CHAP. xxn. 

m with you, said the Abbess. 
ysh, — yahi — ysh, — cried 

- a, — shu - u, — shu - u, — sh - - aw, 
the Abbess. 

— V — w, — whew — w — w, — 
[argarita, pursing up her sweet 
Kt a hoot and a whistle. 

— thump, — thump, — obstrepe- 
Abbess of Andouillets, with the 
r gold-headed cane against the 
the calash. 
Ad mule let a f— 



CHAP. xxra. 

ruinM and undone, my child, said 

€ to Margarita; — we ahall be 

ig^t: — ^we shall be pliiiider*d, — 

e raviBli'd ! 

11 be raviah'd, said Margarita, as 

pui. 

ImMariai cried the Abbees (for- 

e O.O— wb/ WMB I governed by 



this wicked stiff joint? why did I leave the 
convent of Andouillets ? and why didst thou 
not suffer thy servant to go unpolluted to 
her tomb? — 

O my finger ! my finger ! cried the nov- 
ice, catching fire at the word servant,^' 
why was I not cont«it tp put it here, or 
there? anywhere, rather than be in this 
stisait? 

— Strait ! said the Abbess. 

— Strait ! said the novice ; fyr terror had 
struck their understandings, — the one knev 
not what she said, — the other what Att 
answerM. 

— O my virginity! virginity! cried the 
Abbess. 

— ^inity ! — ^inity ! said the novice, sobbing. 



CHAP. XXIV. 

My dear mother, quoth the novicq^ com- 
ing a little to herself, — ^there are two cer- 
tain words, which I have been told will 
force any horse, or ass, or mule, to go up a 
hill whether he will or not: be he ever so 
obstinate or ill-wilFd, the .moment he hears 
them uttered, he obeys.— >They are worda 
magic! cried the Abbe^ in the utmost 
horror. — No, replied Margarita, calmly, 
but they are words sinful — ^What are they? 
quotli the Abbess, interrupting her. — They 
are sinful in the first degree, answered 
Margarita ; — they are mortal ; — and if we 
are raviah'd and die unabsolv'd of them, we 
shall both — But you may pronounce them 
to me, quoth the Abbess of Andouillets.-^— 
They cannot, my dear mother, said the 
novice, be pronounced at all; they will 
make all the blood in one's body fly up into 
one's fiice. — But you may whisper them in 
my ear, quoth the Abbess. 

Heaven ! hadst thou no guardian angel 
to delegate to the inn at the bottom of the 
hill? Was there no generous and friendly 
spirit unemployed? — ^no agent in nature, 
by some monitory shivering creeping along 
the artery which led to his heart, to rouse 
the moleteer from his banquet? — ^no sweet 
minstrelsy to bring back the fiur idea of the 
Abbess and Margarita, with their black 
roeariee? 

Rouee I to\M»\— \wX ^\» \<» ^jb^v-'^^ 
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horrid words are pronounced this moment, 
— and how to teU them, — Ye, who can speak 
of every thing existing witli unpolluted 
lips, — ^instruct me, — guide mc ! 



CHAP. XXV. 

All sina whatever, quoth the Abbess, 
taming casuist in the distress they were 
under, arc held by the confessor of our con- 
vent to be either mortal or venial : there 
is no further division. — Now, a venial sin 
being the slightest and least of all sins, — 
being halved, — ^by taking either only the 
half of it, and leaving the rest^— or, by tak- 
ing it all, and amicably halving it betwixt 
youfself and another person, — in course 
becomes diluted into no sin at alL 

Now I see no sin in saying 6oti, bou, bou, 
bouy hou, a hundred times together ; nor is 
there any turpitude in pronouncing the! been incommoded; or had I diought of 



syllable ger^ ger, ger, ger, get, were it 
from our matins to our vespers. — There- 
fore, my dear daughter, continued the Ab- 
bess of Andouillets, — I will say bou^ and 
tlioii shalt say ger; and then alternately, as 
there is no more sin in fou than in bou ^-^ 
thou shalt say fou^ — and I will come in 
(like fa, sol, la, re, mi, ut, at our complines) 
with ter: — and accordingly the Abbess, 
giving the pitch-note, set off thus : 
Abbess, I Bou --bou --bou- - 
Margarita, S — ger, - - ger, - - ger. 
Margarita, } Fou - - fou - - fou - - 
Abbess, S ter, - - ter, - - ter. 

The two mules acknowledged the notes 
by a mutual lash of tlicir tails; but it went 
no furtlier. — ^'Twill answer by and by, said 
the novice. — 

Abbess, > Bou- bou- bou- bou- bou- bou- 
Margarita, \ —ger, ger, ger, ger, ger, ger. 

Quicker still, cried Margarita. 

Fou, fou, fou, fou, fou, fou, fou, fou, fou, 
fou. 

Quicker still, cried Margarita. 

Boo, bou, bou, bou, bou, bou, bou, bou, 
bou. 

Quicker still. — God preserve me, said 
the Abbess. — ^They do not understand us, 
cried Mtwgarita, — ^But the Devil doef| Mid 
ti»e Abbeaa of Axidouillet& 



CHAP. XXVI. 

What a tract of country have I nm i— 
how many degrees nearer to the warm sun 
am I advanced, and how many fidr and 
goodly cities have I seen, during the time 
you have been reading and reflectiii^, 
Madam, upon this story ! — ^There^s Fontain- 
bleau, and Sens, and Joigny, and Auxerre^ 
and Dijon the capital of Burguniy, ami 
Challon, and M&con the capital of tlie Mib- 
conese, and a score more upon the xosd to 
Lyons ; — and now I have run them over,— 
I might as well talk to you of fio many 
marketrtowns in the moon, as tell youOM 
word about them : it will be this chapter tt 
the least, if not both this and the next m- 
tirely lost, do what I will — 

Why, 'tis a strange story ! Tristrano. 

— Alas! Madasi 
had it been upon some melancholy lecture 
of the cross, — the peace of m€|^[nua8, or 
Uic contentment of rrni^ntinn, oH.lMid not 



writing it upon tlie purer abstractions of 
the soul, and that the food of wisdom, and 
holiness, and contemplation, upon which 
the spirit of man (when separated from the 
body) is to subsist for ever, — ^you would 
have come with a better appetite from k. 

I wish I nevi^r had wrote it: but as I 
never blot any thing out, — ^let us use some 
honest means to get it out of our head| 
directly. 

Pray reach me my fooPs cap :— I foar yoa 
sit upon it. Madam ; — 'tis under the cushioa: 
— ^I'll put it on. — 

Bless me! you liave had it upon your 
head this half hour. — 'There then lei it 
stay, with a 

Fa-ra diddle dl 
and a fa-ri diddle d 
and a high-dum,— dye^um 
fiddle - - - dum - c. 
And now, madam, we may venture, I bope^ 
a little to go on. 



CHAP. XXVIL 

All you need say of FontaiableMi (■ 

case you are ask'd,) is, tbU il ataoda abooft 

\kat9i nAM^^oosO^ vmMmgi from Pu«h 
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le middle of a largfe forest : — that there 
^mething great in it: — tliat the King 
I there once every two or three years, 
I his whole court, for the pleasure of 
irhiae ; and that, during that carnival of 
ting, an English gentleman of fashion 
I need not forget yourself) may bo ac- 
modated with a nag or two, to partake 
he sport, taking care only not to out- 
op the King — 

liough there are two reasons why you 
1 not talk loud of this to every one. 
irst, Beeanse 'twill make the said nags 
harder to be got ; and, 
econdly, 'Tis not a word of it true. — 
nu! 

jB for Sens, you may dispatch it in a 
d ; — " 'Tis an archiepiscopal see." 
'or Joigny, — the less, I tliink, one says 
t, the better. 

lot for Auxerrc, T could go on for ever : 
io niy grand tour through Europe, in 
ch, after all, ray father (not caring to 
it me with any one) attended me hini- 
\ with my uncle Toby, and Trim, and 
uliah, and indeed most of the family, 
ept my mother, who being taken up 
b a project of knitting my father a pair 
bvge worsted breeches — (the thing is 
imon sense) — and she not caring to be 

oat of her way, she staid at home, at 
mdy-hali, to keep tilings right during 

expedition ; in which, I say, my father 
>ping us two days at Auxerre, and his 
marches being ever of such a nature, 
t they would have found fruit even in a 
ert,— he hoc left me enough to say upon 
serre. In diort, wherever my father 
at; — ^bvt 'twas more remarkably so in 
I journey through France and Italy, than 
iny other stages of his life; — ^his road 



and opiniatry, — they were of so odd, so 
mix'd and tragi-comical a contexture, — that 
the whole put together, it appears of so di& 
ferent a shade and tint firom any tour in 
Europe, which was ever executed, — ^that I 
will venture to pronounce, — the fault must 
be mine, and mine only, — if it be not read 
by all travellers and travel-readers, till trav- 
elling is no more,^-or, which comes to the 
same point, — till the world, finally, takes it 
into its head to stand still. 

But this rich bale is not to be opened 
now, except a small thread or two of it, 
merely to unravel the mystery of my father's 
stay at Auxerre. 

As I have mentioned it, — 'tis too sli^t 
to be kept suspended ; and when 'tis wove 
in, there is an end of it — 

We'll go, brother Toby, said my father, 
whilst dinner is coddling, — to the abbey of 
Saint Germain, if it be only to see these 
bodies, of which Monsieur Sequicr has 
given such a recommendation.— -I'll go see 
any body, quoth my uncle Toby; for he 
was all compliance through every step of 
the journey. — Defend me ! said my fatlier, 
— ^tliey are all mummies. — Then one need 
not shave, quoth my uncle Toby. — Shave ! 
no,— cried my father, — 'twill be more like 
relations to go with our beards on. — So out 
we sallied, the Corporal lending his master 
his arm, and bringing up the rear, to the 
abbey of St Germain. — 

Every tiling is very fine, and very rich, 
and very superb, and very magnificent, said 
my father, addressing himself to the sacris- 
tan, who was a younger brotlier of tlie order 
of Benedictines ; — ^but our curiosity has led 
us to see the bodies, of which Monsieur 
Scquier has given tlie world so exact a 
description. — The sacristan made a bow. 



med to lie so much on one side of that, 
erein all other travellers have gone be- 
) him, — he saw Kings, and courts, and 
a of all colors, in such strange lights ; 
ind his remarks, and reasonings upon 
characters, the manners, and customs 
the countries we pass'd over, were so 
lonte to those of all other mortal men, 
tknlarly those of my uncle Toby and 
im — (to say nothing of myself ;) — and to 
wn all,— the occurrences and scrapes 
ieh we were perpetually meeting and 
tiiv inlOb in coDseqaeooe ofliis syitems 



and lighting a torch first, which he had al- 
ways in the vestry ready for the purpoeei 
he led us into tlie tomb of St Heribald. — 
This, said the sacristan, laying his hand 
upon the tomb, was a renown'd prince of 
the house of Bavaria, who, under the suc- 
cessive reigns of Charlemagne, Louis le 
Debonnair, and Charles the Bald, bore a 
great sway in the government, and had a 
principal hand in bringing every thing inta 
order and discipline. — 

Then he has been %a ^«a^^ ^tuii^TSL^ ^^oKir 
de, in the fieVd aa '\iv X)Ki<& c9iXnuft\r-V ^axft 
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say he has been a gallant soldier. — He was 
a monk, — said the sacristan. — 

My uncle Toby and Trim sought com- 
fort in each other's faces, — but found it not 
— My fkther clappM both his hands upon 
his cod-piece, wluch was a way he liad 
when any thing hugely tickled Iiim: for 
though he hated a monk, and tJie very smell 
of a monk, worse than all tlie Devils in 
hell, — ^yet, the shot hitting my uncle Toby 
and Trim so much harder tlian him, 'twas 



— Saint Optat, replied the sacristan, was a 
bishop. — 

— I thought so, by Heaven! cried my 
fatlier, interrupting him; — Saint Optat'.— 
how should Saint Optat fail ? — So snatching 
out his pocket-book, and the young Bene- 
dictine holding him the torch as he wmt^ 
he set it down as a new prop to his sytftem 
of Christian names : and I will be bold to 
say, 60 disinterested was he in the search 
of truth, that, luid he found a treasure in 



a relative triumph, and put him into the Saint Optat's tomb, it would not have made 



gayest humor in the world. — 

And pray what do yon call this gentle- 
man ? quoth my father, rather sportingly. — 
This tomb, said the young Benedictine, 
looking downwards, contains the bones of 
St Maxima, who came from Ravenna on 
purpose to touch Uio body 

Of St Maxiinus, said my father, popping 
in with Ids saint befi^ro him, — ^they were 
two of the greatest saints in the whole 
martyrology, added my father. — Excuse me, 
said the sacristan, — *twas to touch the 
bones of St Germain, the builder of tlie 
abbey. — And what did she get by it? said 
my uncle Toby. — What does any woman 
get by it I said my father. — Martyrdam, re- 
plied the young Benedictine, making a bow 
down to tlie groundf and uttering the word 
with so humble but decisive a cadence, it 
disarmed my father for a moment — ^*Ti8 
supposed, continued the Benedictine, that 
St Maxima has Iain in this tomb four hun- 
dred years, and two hundred before her 
canonization. — *Tis but a slow rise, brother 
Toby, quoth my father, in tliis self-same 
army of martyrs. — A desperate slow one, 
an' please your Honor, said Trim, imless 
one could purchase. — I sliould ratlier sell 
out entirely, quoth my uncle Toby. — ^I am 
pretty much of your opinbn, brother Toby, 
said my father. — 

Poor St Maxima ! said my uncle Toby, 
low to himself, as we tum'd from tlie tomb. 
— She was one of the fairest and most beau- 
tiful ladies either of Italy or France, con- 
tinued the sacristan. — But who the deuce 
has got lain down here, beside her ? quoth 
my father, pointing with his cane to a large 
tomb as we walked on. — It is Saint Optat, 
Sir, answered the sacristan. — And properly 
iff Saint Optat placed I said my father ; and 



him half so rich ; 'twas as successful a short 
visit as ever was paid to the dead ; and so 
higlxly was his fancy pleased with all that 
had passed in it, that he determined at once 
to stay another day in Auxerrc. 

— ^I'll see the rest of these good gentry 
to-morrow, said my father, aa we crossed 
over the square. — And while you are pay- 
ing that visit, brotlier Shandy, quoth my 
uncle Toby, the Corporal and I will mount 
the ramparts. 



CHAP, xxvm 

—•Now this is tlie most puzzled skein of 
all ;^for in this last chapter, as far aa it bai 
help'd me through Auxerre, I have been 
getting forwards in two different joumeyi 
together, and with the same dash of the 
pen ; — ^for I liave got entirely out of Auxerre 
in this journey which I am writing now, 
and I am got half-way out of Auxerre in 
that wliich I shall write hereafter. — ^Theia 
is but a certain degree of perfection in 
every thing ; and, by pushing at something 
beyond tliat, I have brought myself into 
such a situation, as no traveller ever stood 
before me ; for I am this moment walking 
across the market-place of Auxerre, with 
my father and my uncle Toby, in our wiy 
back to dinner; — and I am this moinent 
also entering Lyons, with my poet-cfaaise 
broke into a tliousand pieces : — «Qd I am, 
moreover, this moment in a handsome pa- 
vilion, built by Pringello,* upon the banki 
of the Garonne, which Mon& Sligniac htf 



* The f^moiu Don FrinccUo, the celebrated 
archiicct, of whom my coann Antbosf hit 



tMrhm* ' a ' r\ , • " i , \*^**^ l»^«»bte fflciition. in a KhoUnn to tin TUi 

**^^aujsr£«ftjnt Optat fl story? G(mtmaedue.\vikMxVMi\»^tewait.--N>^>.VBi,«nan««it. 
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me, and where I now jsit rhapsodizing 
heseaffiiirs. 

-Let me collect myselC and pursue my 
ley. 



CHAP. XXIX. 

glad of it, said I, settling the ac- 
t with myself, as I walkM into Lyons, — 
;haise being all laid higgledy-piggledy 
my baggage in a cart, which was 
:ng slowly before me. — I am heartily 
, said I, that 'tis all broke to pieces ; for 
I oan go directly by water to Avignon, 
ii will carry me on a hundred and 
ity miles of my journey, and not cost 
ieven livTes; — and from thence, con- 
sd I, bringing forwards the accounts, I 
hire a couple of mules,— or asses, if I 
(for nobody knows me) and cross the 
IS of Languedoc for almost nothing: 
shall gain four hundred livres by the 
^rtune clear into my purse ; and pleas- 
worth, — worth double the money, by 
iTith what velocity, continued I, clapping 
wo hands together, shall I fly down the 

I Rhone, with the Vivares on my right 
I, and Dauphiny on my lefl, scarce 
ig the ancient cities of Vienne, Valence, 
ITivieres ! What a flame will it rekindle 
be lamp, to snatch a blushing grape 

the Hermitage and Cot£ Roti, as I 
t by the fix>t of them ! and what a fresh 
ig in the blood ! to behold upon the 
B» advancing and retiring, the castles 
mance, whence courteous knights have 
om rescued the distressed; — and see, 
ginous, the rocks, the mountains, the 
vets, and all the hurry which Nature 
with all her great works about her ! 

I I went on thus, methought my chaise, 
rreck of which look*d stately enough 
e first, insensibly grew less and leas in 
iae ; the freahneas of the painting was 
iofe,-«the gilding lost its lustre, — and 
irliole afiir appeared so poor in my 
!<^80 aony !— ao contemptible ! — and, 
MFoid, ao much worse than the Abbeas 
idoaillet'a itself, — that I was just open- 
ny moath to give it to the Devil, — 
I a pert, vamping chaise-undertaker, 
■Dg nimUy acraat the ttreet, demand- 

2C 



ed if Monsieur would have hia chaiae re- 
fitted. — No, no, said I, shaking my head 
sideways. — ^Would Monsieur choose to sell 
itl rejoined the undertaker. — ^With all my 
soul, said I ; — ^the iron-work is worth forty 
livres, — and the glasses worth forty more, 
— and the leather you may take to live on. 

— What a mine of wodth, quoth I, aa 
he counted me the money, has this post^ 
chaise brought me in ! And this is my usual 
method of book-keeping, at least with the 
disasters of life, — making a penny of every 
one of 'em as they happen to me. 

— Do, my dear Jenny, tell the world for 
me how I behaved under one, the most op- 
pressive of its kind, which could befidl me 
as a man, proud as he ought to be of hia 
manhood. 

'Tis enough, saidst thou, coming close 
up to me, as I stood with my garters in my 
hand, reflecting upon what had not passed, 
— ^T'lB enough, Tristram, and I am satis- 
fied, saidst thou, whispering these words in 
my ear, **♦♦»♦ 
* * * . ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

— any other man would have sunk down to 
the centre. 

— Every thing ia good for aomething, 
quoth I. 

— I'll go into Wales for six weeks, and 
drink goat's whey, — and 111 gain seven 
years longer life for the accident IV>r 
which reason I think myself inexcusable 
for blaming Fortune so often as I have done, 
for pelting me all my life long, like an un- 
gracious duchess, as I call'd her, with ao 
many small evils. Surely, if I have any 
cause to be angry with her, 'tia that she 
has not sent me great ones: — a score of 
good cursed, bouncing loaaes, would have 
been as good as a pension to m& 

— One of a hundred a year, or ao, ia all 
I wish : — ^I would not be at the plague oi 
pajring land-tax for a larger. 



CHAP. XXX. 

To thoae who call vexaticms, vexations, 
as knowing what they are, there could not 
be a greater, than to be the best part of a 
day at Lyons, the moiX o^^dX «iA ^ssosb- 
iahing city \n Ftaxice) condbR^ 'w^ ^^fc 
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most frafjments of antiquity, — and not be 
able to see it To be witlilicld upon any 
account, must be a vexation; but to be 
witliheld hy a vexation, — ^must certainly be 
what philosophy justly calls 

VEXATION 

upon 
VEXATION. 

I had ^t my two dishes of milk-coffee 
(which, by the bye, is excellently good for 
a consumption ; but you must boil the milk land why I took such long strides in uttenag 
and coffee together, — otherwise 'tis only-thid, — I might leave to the curious too; 
coffee and milk) — and as it was no more but, as no principle of clock-work if coD- 
than eight in the morning, and the boat did I cemed in it, — 'twill bo as well for the 



and see the pill|Ato which Christ was tied ; 
— and, afler that, tlie house where Ptontios 
Pilate lived. — ^"rwas at the next town, said 
the valet de place, at Vienne. — I am glad 
of it, said I, rising briskly from my chair, 
and walking across the room with strides 
twice as long as my usual pace ; — " for so 
" much the sooner shall I be at the Tomb 
** of the Two Lovers:' 

What was the cause of this movemeDt, 



not go off till noon, I had time to see enough 
of Lyons to tire the patience of all the 
friends I had in the world with it I will 
take a walk to the cathedral, said I, looking 
at my list, and sec the wonderful mechan- 
ism of tliis great clock of Lippius of Basil, 
in the first place. 

Now, of all things in the world, I under- 
stand the least of mechanism; — I have 
neither genius, or taste, or fancy, — and have 
a brain so entirely unapt for every tiling of 
that kind, that I solemnly declare I was 
never yet able to comprehend the principles 
of motion of a squirrel-cage, or a common 
knife-grinder's wheel, — though I have many 
an hour of my life look'd up with great de- 
votion at the one, — and stood by with as 
much patience as any christian ever could 
do at the other. 

I'll go see the surprising movements of 
this great clock, said I, the very first thing 
I do: and then I will pay a visit to the 
great library of the Jesuits, and procure, if 
possible, a sight of the thirty volumes of 
the general history of China, wrote (not in 
tlie Tartarian, but) in tlie Chinese language, 
and in the Chinese character too. 

Now, I almost know as little of the Chi- 
nese language, as I do of the mechanism 
of Lippius's clock-work: so, why these 
should have jostled themselves into the two 
first articles of my list, — I leave to the cu- 
rious as a problem of Nature. I own, it 
looks like one of her ladyship's obliquities ; 
and they who court Jier, are interested in 
finding out her luunor as much as I. 

When these curiosities are pcen, quoth I, 
half addressing myself to my \^let de 
place, who stood behind me, — ?tw\U bcTio\ 
hurt if we go to the church of St. lreiw\».\ 



reader if I explain it myself. 



I 



CHAP. XXXI. 

O ! THERE is a sweet era in the life of 
man, when (tlie brain being tender and 
fibrinous, and more like pap than any thing 
else)— a story read of two fond lo?eD» 
separated from each other by cruel parenH 
and by still more cruel destiny — 

Amandus — He, 

Amanda — She, — 
each ignorant of the other's course ; 

He— east, 

She^west : 
Amandus taken captive by the Turk% and 
carried to the Emperor of Morocco's court, 
where the Princess of Morocco, falling in 
love with him, keeps him twenty years ii 
prison for the love of his Amanda. 

She (Amanda) all the time wanderinf i 
borefoot, and with dishevell'd hair, o'e 
rocks and mountains, inquiring for AmaiH 
diis! — Amandus! Amandus ! — ^makingeveiy 
hill and valley to echo bock his name— 

Amandus! Amandus! 
at every town and city, sitting down fbrkn 
at the gate: — ^Has Amandus! — hu nrf 
Amandus cnter'd ? — ^till, — going round, ui 
roimd, and round the world, — chance uoes* 
pectedly bringing them at the same moment 
of the night, though by diflbrent ways, to 
the gate of Lyons, their native city, ui 
each m well-known accents calling oat 
aloud, 

Is Amandus ) ..|, ,. , 
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Ihey fly into each other's arms, and both 
irop down dead for joy. 

There is a eofl era in every gentle mor- 
al's life, where such a story affords more 
tabulum to the brain than all tlic Frusts, 
nd Crusts, and Rosts of antiquity, which 
ravellers can cook up for it 

— 'Twas all that stuck on the right side 
f the cullender in my own, of what Spoil 
nd others, in their accounts of Lyons, had 
trrnned into it ; and finding, moreover, in 
ome Itinerary, but in what, God knows, — 
hat, sacred to the fidelity of Amandus and 
Lmanda, a tomb was built without tlic 
;ate8, where, to this hour, lovers called 
ipon them to attest their truths, — I never 
oald get into a scrape of that kind in my 
ife, but this tmnh of the lovers would, 
omehow or other, come in at the close; 
lay, such a kind of empire had it estab- 
ish'd over me, that I could seldom think or 
ipeak of Lyons; — and sometimes, not so 
nuch as see even a Ijyons-waistcoat, but 
his remnant of antiquity would present it- 
elf to my fhncy ; and I have often said in 
ny wild way of running on, — though T fear 
with some irreverence, — "I thought this 
ihrine (neglected as it was) as valuable as 
iiat of Mecca, and so little short, except in 
nrealth, of the Santa Casa itself, that, 
xxne time or other, I would go a pilgrimage 
[though I had no other business at Lyons) 
n purpose to pay it a visit" 

In my list, therefore, of Vidcnda at Ly- 
His, this, though last, — was not, you see, 
^Jtusi ; 80 taking a dozen or two of longer 
itrides than usual across my room, jtist 
irhile it passed my brain, I walked down 
almly into the Basse Cour, in order to 
■lly forth ; and, having called for my bill, 
-^s it was uncertain whetlier I should re- 
nm to my inn, I had paid it, — and, more- 
wcTj given the maid ten sous, and was just 
woeiving the dernier compliments of Mon- 
deur Le Blanc, for a pleasant voyage down 
lie Rh6ne, — ^when I was stopp'd at the 
{■te. 



CHAP. xxxn. 

*TwAa by a poor ass, who had just turned 
n with a couple of large panniers upon his 
«ck, to coilect eleemoeynary turnip-tope 



and cabbage-leaves ; and stood dubious, with 
his two fore-feet on the inside of the thresh- 
old, and with his two hinder-feet towards 
the street, as not knowing very well whether 
he was to go in or no. 

Now, 'tis an animal (be in what hurry I 
may) I cannot bear to strike : — ^thcre is a 
])atient endurance of sufferings, wrote so 
unofTectedly in his looks and carriage, 
which pleads so mightily for him, that it 
always disarms me; nnd to that degree, 
that I do not like to speak unkindly to him : 
on the contrary, meet him where I will, 
whether in towTi or country, — in cart, or 
under panniers, — whether in liberty or 
bondage, — I have ever something civil to 
say to him on my part ; and as one word 
begets another (if he has as little to do as I) 
— I generally fall into conversation with 
him ; and surely never is my imagination 
so busy as in framing his responses from 
the etchings of his countenance, and where 
those cany me not deep enough, — in flying 
from my own Iieart into his, and seeing 
what is natural fur an ass to think, — as well 
as a man, upon the occasion. In truth, it 
is the only creature of all the classes of 
bemgs below me, with whom I can do this ; 
— for parrots, jackdaws, &c I never ex- 
change a word with them, — nor with apes, 
&c. for pretty near the same reason ; they 
act by rote, as tlie others speak by it, and 
equally make me silent : nay, my dog and 
my cat, though I value them both — (and, 
for my dog, he would speak if he could) — 
yet, somehow or other, tliey neither of them 
possess the talents for conversation ; — I can 
make nothing of a discourse witli them be- 
yond the proposition, the reply, and rejoin^ 
der, which terminated my father's and my 
mother's conversation in his beds of justice ; 
— and those utter'd, — there's an end of the 
dialogue. 

— But with an ass, I can commune for 
ever. 

— Come, Honesty ! said I, — seeing it was 
impracticable to pass betwixt him and the 
gate, — art thou for coming in or going out ? 

— The ass twisted his head round, to look 
up the street 

— Well, replied I, we'll wait a minute for 
thy driver. 

— He turned Xv^s VvcsA V\vcR\^\\S\iS. T^QR^a^-» 
and looked wistMV^ vVve ow*s^N» "'«^'^- 
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I understand thee perfectly, answered I: 
— ^if thou takest a wrong step in this afiair, 
he wiU cudgel thee to death- — Well, a 
minute is but a minute, and, if it saves a 
fellow-creature a drubbing, it shall not be 
set down as ill spent 

He was eating the stem of an artichoke 
as this discourse went on, and, in the little 
peevish contentions of nature betwixt hun- 
ger and unsavoriness, had dropt it out of 
his mouth half a dozen times, and pick'd it 
up again. — God help thee. Jack ! said I, thou 
hast a bitter breakfast on*t, — and many a 
bitter day*s labor, — and many a bitter blow, 
I fear, for its wages '. — 'tis all — all bitter- 
ness to thee, whatever life is to others ! — 
And now, thy mouth, if one knew the trutli 
of it, is as bitter, I dare say, as soot — (for he 
had cast aside the stem) and thou hast not a 
friend, perhaps, in all this world, that will 
give thee a macaroon. — ^In saying this, I 
pull'd out a paper of 'em, which I had just 
purchased, and gave him one, — and, at this 
moment that I am telling it, my heart smites 
me, that there was more of pleasantry in 
the conceit of seeing how an ass would eat 
a macaroon, — ^than of benevolence in giving 
him one, which presided in the act 

When the asB had eaten his macaroon, I 
press'd him to come in ; — ^the poor beast 
was heavy loaded, — his legs seemed to 
tremble under him, — he hung rather back- 
wards ; and, as I pull'd at his halter, it broke 
short in my hand. — ^He look'd up pensive 
in my face — "Don't thrash me with it; — 
but, if you will, you may." — " If I do,*' said 
I, " I'll be d — d." 

The word was but one half of it pro- 
nounced, like the Abbess of Andouillcts' — 
(so there was no sin in it) — when a person 
coming in, let fall a thundering bastinado 
upon the poor devil's crupper, which put an 
end to the ceremony. 

Out upon it I 
cried I ; — ^but the interjection was equivo- 
cal, and, I think, wroDg placed too, — ^for the 
end of an osier which had started out from 
the contexture of the ass's pannier, had 
caught hold of my breeches-pocket as he 
rush*d by me, and rent it in the most disas- 
trous direction you can imagine ; — so that 
the 

Out upon it f in my opinion, eihculdbiKve 



come in here ; — but this I leave to be set* 
tied by 

THS 

REVIEWERS 

OF 

MY BREECHES, 

which I have brought over along with me 
for that purpose. 



CHAP. XXXIII. 

When all was set to rights, I camedovn 
stairs again into tlie Basse Cour with my 
valet de place ^ in order to sally out towards 
the tomb of the two lovers, &a — and was a 
second time stopp'd at the gate ; — not by 
the ass, — but by the person who struck him; 
and who, by that time, had taken posscseioB 
(as is not uncommon after a defeat) of the 
very spot of ground where the ass stood. 

It was a commissary sent to me from tk 
postoffice, with a rescript in his hand, fir 
the payment of some six livres odd sooa 

Upon what account 1 said I. — ^'Tis upoe 
the part of the King, replied the commis- 
sary, heaving up both his shoulders. 

— ^My good friend, quoth I, — as sure lal 
am I, — and you are you, — 

— ^And who are you ? said he, 

— Don't puzzle me, said I. 



CHAP. XXXVU. 

— But it is an indubitable verity, coDtin- 
ucd I, addressing myself to the commisBaiy, 
changing only the form of my asseveratioo, 
— ^that I owe the King of fVance Dothiog 
but my good-will ; for he is a very hooeit 
man, and I wish him all health and putimft 
in the world. 

Pardonnez mot, — replied the oommiM- 
ry ; you are indebted to him six livres to 
sous for the next post from hence to St FVai^ 
in your route to Avignon ; — ^which being i 
post royal, you pay double for the honei 
and postilion — otherwise, 'twooJd fatva 
amounted to no more than three li?zei two 
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I don*t go by land, said I. 

may, if you please, replied the 
iry. 

r most obedient servant, — said I, 
lim a low bow. 
ommissary, with all the sincerity 

good breeding, — made mc one as 
I, — I nc\'er was more disconcerted 
•w in my life. 

Devil take the serious character 



CHAP. XXXV. 



Aa I perceived tlie commissary of the 
postroffice would have his six livres four 
sous, I had nothing else for it, but to say 
some smart thing upon the occasion* worth 
the money : 

And 80 I set off tlms : — 

And pray, Mr. Commissary, by what law 
of courtesy is a defenceless stranger to be 



people ! quoth I — (aside) — they used just the reverse from what you use a 



id no more of irony than this — 

omparison was standing close by 

panniers, — but sometliing scaled 

ips; — I could not pronounce the 

said I, collecting myself, — it is not 
tion to take post 

you may,— «aid he, persisting in 
tsply ; — ^you may take post, if you 

I may take salt to my pickled 
aid I, if I choose. 
I do not choose, 
you must pay for it, whether you 

for the salt, said I (I know), 
for the post too, added he. — ^De- 
cried I. 

vel by water ; — I am going down 
le this very aflernoon ; — my bag- 
n the boat, — and 1 have actually 
livres for my passage. 
7ut effalj — ^'tis all one, said he. 
Dieu! what, pay for the way I 
*br the way I do not go ! 
mt egai, replied the commissary. 
Devil it is! said I; — but I will 
thousand Bastiles first 
and ! England ! thou land of liberty, 
ite of good sense ! thou tenderest 



Frenchman in this matter ? 

— By no means, said he. 

— Excuse mc, said I ; — for you have be- 
gun, Sir, with tearing off my breeches, — 
and now you want my pocket 

Whereas, — had you first taken my pocket, 
as you do with your own people, — and then 
left me bare a — 'd after, — ^I had been a 
beast to have complained. 

As it is, — 

— 'Tis contrary to the law of nature^ 

— 'Tis contrary to reason, 

— Tis contrary to the Gospel. 

— But not to this, — said he, — ^putting a 
printed paper into my hand : — 

FAR LE ROT. 

— Tis a pitliy prolegomenon, quoth I ; — 
and so read on — — — — 



— By all which it appears, quoth I, hav- 
ing read it over a little too rapidly, tliat if a 
man sets out in a post-chaise from Paris, — 
he must go on travelling in one all the days 
of his life, — or pay for it — Excuse me, said 
the commissary, the spirit of the ordinance 



is this : — That if you set out with an iuten- 
•8, and gentlest of nurses ! cried I, | tion of rumiing post from Paris to Avignon, 
open one knee as I was beginning ■ <S:c. you shall not change that intention, or 

mode of travelling, without first satisfying 
the fermiers for two poets further than the 
place you repent at; — and His founded, 



rophe, — 

the director of Madame Le Blanc*s 

e coming in at that instant, and 

person in bhick, with a face as pale continued he, upon this, That the Revenues 

at his devotions, — looking still 
the contrast and distress of his 
-ask*d if I stood in want of the 
e church ? 
by water^ said I ; — and here's an- 

be for making me pay for going 



are not to fall short through your Jickleness, 
— O by Heavens ! cried I, — if fickleness 

is taxable in France, — we have nothing to 

do but to make the best peace with you we 

can. 
And so the peace vku mad/e ; 
—And if il V& ^lXw^l «»^~*B'^T«tawisk 
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Shandy laid the corner-stone of it, — nobody 
but Tristram Shandy ouglit to be hanged. 



CHAP. XXXVI. 



Though I was sensible I had said as 
many clever thin^ to the commissary os 
came to six livres four sous, yet I was iho said ciri? is worth a penny,— have! been 



I leave this 
void space, that tlic reader may swear into 
it any oath ho is most accustomed to. — Fur 
my own part, if ever I swore a wftnle oath 
into a vacancy in my life, I think it was 
into tliat — * ****♦***, said I ; — and so 
my remarks throujrh France, which were 
as full of WMt as nn ecr? is full of meal,— 
and as well worth four hundred guineas as 



determined to note down the iuiposition 
amouirst mv remarks, before I retired from 
tlic place ; so puttinjr my hand into my coat 
pocket for my remarks— (which, by tlie bye, 
may be a caution to travellers to take a 
little more care of fhcir remarks for the 
future) — *'my remarks were s/o/f/t." — 
Never did sorry traveller make such a 
pother and racket alxjut his remarks, as I 
did about mine, upon the occasion. 

Heaven! earth! sea! lire! cried I, call- 
ing in every thing to my aid but what I 
should, — my remarks are stolen! — What 
shall I do? — Mr. Cominissjiry ! pray did I 
drop any remarks as 1 aUyod beside you ? — 

You dn>pp'd a good many very singular 
ones, replied he. — i'ugh ! said I, tliose were 
but a few, not worth above six livres two 
s^>us; — ^but these are a large parcel. — He 
shook his head. — Monsieur Le Blanc ! 
Madame Le Blanc ! did you see any papers 
of mine '! — You, maid gf the house, run up 
stairs ! — Francois, run up after her ! 

— ^I must have my remarks ; — they were 
the best remarks, cried 1, that ever were 
made, — the wisest, — the wittiest — What 
shall I do? — Which way shall I turn my- 
self? 

Sancho Panra, when he lost his ass*s 
furniture, did not exclaim more bitterly. 



selling lierc to a chaise-vanijwr, — for four 
Iiouis d'Ors ; — and giving him a post-chai&e 
(by Heaven !) worth six into the bargain; 
had it been to Dcxlsley, or Beckett or any 
crotiitable bookseller, who was either lea^ 
\nrr off busines.s and WTinted a pnst-cliaise. 
— or who was beginning it — and WTiiited 
my remarks, and two or tliroe guineas aliw^ 
with them, — I could have borne it; but to 
a chaise-vampcr ! — Show mc to him this 
moment, J'ran^^ois, said I. — The valet de 
place put on liis hat, and led the \i'ay;— 
and I puird off mine as I pass'd the oom- 
missary, and followed him. 



CHAP, xxxvn. 

When the first transport w*as over, and 
Jie registers of the brain were beginning 
to get a little out of the confusion into 
which this jumble of cross accidents had 
cast them, — it then presently occurred to uie, 
that I left the remarks in the pocket of the 
chaise; — njid that, in selling my cliaisc, I 

had sold my remarks along with it, to tl\c 

chaise'vumper. 



CHAP. XXXVIIT. 

W^HEN we arrived at the chaise- vampor's 
house, both the house and the sliop were 
shut up : it was the eightli of September, 
the nativity of the blessed Virgin Mary, 
mother of Gtxl. 

— Tantarra-ra-tan-tivi, — tlie whole world 
was going out a May-poling, — frisking here, 
—capering there, — nobody cared a button 
for mc or my remarks ; so I sat nic do^iii 
upon a bench by the door, pliilosophizin[; 
upon my condition. By a better fate than 
usually attends me, I had not waited half 
an hoiu*, when the mistress came in to take 
the papilliotes from off her hair, before she 
went to the May-poles. 

The French women, by the bye, love 
May-poles a la Jbiie ; — ^tliat is, as much 
as their matins. — Give *cm but a May-pole, 
whether in May, June, July, or September, 
— they never count tlie times, — down it 
go(>s,-*-'tis meat, drink, washing, and lodg^ 
ing to 'em ; — and had wc but tlie policy, 
an' please your Worships (as woo^ is a 
l\lV.\c scarce in France) to send tlicrmbut 
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The women would set them up ; and 
b'hen Uicy had done, they would dance 
ound them (and the men for company) till 
bey were all blind. 

The wife of the chaise-vampcr stcpp'd 
Q, I told you, to take the papilHotes from 
ff* her hair, — the toilet stands still for no 
nan, — so she jerk'd off her cap, to begin 
rith them, as she opon*d tlie door ; in doing 
irhich one of them fell upon the ground: — 
instantly saw it was my own writing. 

O Seigneur! cried I, — ^}'ou have got all 
(ly remarks upon your hea(i, Madam! — 
Ven suis bivn mortifiev, siiid she: — 'Tia 
roll, thinks I, thoy have stuck there, — ^for 
ould they have gone deeper, they would 
Lave made such confusion in a French wo- 
nan*8 noddle, — she had better have gone 
vith it unfrizzled to the day of eternity. 

TeneZf said she: — so without any idea 
if the nature of my suffering, she took 
hem from her curls, and put them gravely, 
»ne by one, into my hat;— one wa« twisted 
hia way, — anotlier twisted that — ^Ay ! by 
ny faith, and when they are published, 
juoth I, — 

They will be worse twisted still. 



CHAP. XXXIX. 

And now for Lippius^s clock! said I, 
v^ith the air of a man who had got through 
ill his difficulties; — nothing can prevent 
ifl seeing that, and the Chinese IIistor>% 
to. — Except the time, said Francois ; — ^tbr 
tis almost eleven. — ^Tlien we must speed 
ihe faster, said I, striding it away to the 
:ithedral. 

1 cannot say, in my heart, that it gave 
ne any concern in being told by one of the 
niiior canons, as I was entering the west 
loor, — tbat Lippius^s great clock was all 
)ut of joints, and had not gone for some 
fean. — ^It will give me tlie more time, 
iiought I, to peruse the Chinese history ; 
ind besides, I shall be able to give the 
vorld a better account of the clock in its 
iecay, than I could have done in its flour- 
ahing condition. 

— And so away I posted to the college of 
be Jesuits. 

Now it is with the project of getting a 



peep at tlie History of China, in Chinese 
characters, — as with many others I could 
mention, which strike tlie fancy only at a 
distance ; for as I came nearer and nearer 
to the point, — my blood cool'd, — the freak 
gradually went off, till at length I would 
not have given i^ cherry-stone to have it 
gratified. — ^The trutli was, my time was 
short, and my heart was at the Tomb of the 
Lovers. — I wish to God, said I, as I got the 
rapper in my hand, that tlie key of the li- 
brary may be but lost It fell out as well, — 
For (Ul the Jesuits had got the colic ;^^ 
and to that degree, as never was known in 
tlie memory of the oldest practitioner. 



CHAP. XL. 

As I knew the geography of the Tomb 
of tlie Lovers, as well as if I had lived 
twenty years in Lyons ; namely, that it was 
upon the turning of my right liand, just 
witliout the gate leading to the Fauxbourg 
de Vaise, — ^I dispatched Fran^^is to the 
boat, that I might pay the homage I so long 
owM it, without a witness of my weakness ; 
— ^I walkM with all imaginable joy towards 
the place. — When I saw the gate which 
intercepted the tomb, my heart glowed 
within me. 

— ^Tender and faithful spirits! cried I, 
addressing myself to Amandus and Amanda, 
— long, — long have I tarried to drop this 
tear upon yoiu: tomb. — 1 come, — I come — 

When 1 came, — there was no tomb to 
drop it upon. 

W^hat would I have given for my uncle 
Toby to have whistled Lillibullero ! 



CHAP. XLI. 

No matter how or in what mood, — but I 
flew from the Tomb of the Lovers,— or ra- 
ther I did not f[yfrom it — for there was no 
such thing existing, and just got time 
enough to the boat to save my passage;— 
and ere I had sailed a hundred yards) the 
Rhone and the Saotv mcXXo^OO^^x^^XL^^six- 
ried me down mettW^ \»W\3i\.>iaKai. 
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But I have described this voyage down 
the Rhone before I made it. 

— So now I am at Avi<,Tion ; and as there 
is nothinjr to see but the old house in u'liich 
the Duke of Orniond resided, and nothing 



CHAP. XUI. 



I HAD now the whole south of Pnmce. 
from tlie banks of the Rhone to those of 
the Garonne, to traverse upon my mule at 



to stop nie but a sliort remark uiwn the my own leisure, — at my ou-n leisure, — ix 
place, in three minutes you will see me I liad left Death, the liOrd knows, — and he 
crossing the bridf;:e upon a mule, witli only, — ^liow far bchmd me! — "1 have fol- 
Franrois upon a horse with my portman-i "lowed many a man through France," quoth 
tcau behind him, and the owner of both, 'he; — " but never at this mettlesome rale." 
striding the way before us, with a long gUn — Still he followed, — and still I fled hinu— 
upon his shoulder, and a sword under his hut I fle<l him cheerfully; — still he punsued, 
arm, lest penulventurc we should run away — but, like one who pursued his prey with- 
with his cattle. Ilnd you seen my breeches out hope, — us he lagg'd, every step he loit 
in entering Avignon, — though you'd have- softened his looks. — Why should 1 fly him 



seen them better, 1 think, as I mounted, — 
you would not have thought the precaution 
amiss, or found in your heart to have taken 



at this rate ? 

So, notwithstanding all tlie commissary 
of the post-ofiicc had said, I changed the 



it in dudgeon : for my own i)art, I took it viode of my travelling once more ; and, af- 
most kindly; and determined to make him ter so precipitate and rattling a course as I 
a present of them, when we got to the end ■ liad run, I flattered my fancy with tliinking 



of our journey, for the trouble they had put 
him to, of arming himself at all pouits 
against tliem. 

Before I go furtlier, let me get rid of my 
remark ujwn Avignon, which is this: — 
That I think it wrong, merely because a 



man's liat lias been blown off his Iiead, by 
chance, the first night he conies to Aviirnon, 
— tliat he should therefore sjiy, ** Avignon ! picture of plenty : for after they have once 



of my mule, and that I should traverse the 
rich plains of Languedoc upon his back, 
as slowly as foot could fall. 

There is nothing more pleasing to a trav- 
eller, — or more terrible to travel-writeni 
tlian a large rich plain, especially if it a 
without great rivers or bridges; and pifr 
sents nothing to tlie eye but one unvaried 



" is more subject to high winds than any 
" town in all France :" for which reason T 
laid no stress upon the accident till I had 
inquired of the master of the inn about it; 
who telling me seriously it was so ; — and 
hearing, moreover, the windiness of Avig- 
non spoken of in tlie country about as a 
proverb, — I set it down merely to ask the 
learned what can be the cause ? — the con- 
sequence I saw, for they are all Dukes, 
Marquisses, and Counts there, — the deuce 
a baron in all Avignon ; — so that tliere is 
scarce any talking to them on a windy day. 
Prithee, friend, said I, take hold of my 
mule for a moment ; — for I wanted to pull 
oflT one of my jack-boots, which hurt my 
heel: — the man wa^ standing quite idle at 
the door of the inn : and as I had taken it 
into my head he was someway concerned 
about the Iiouse or stable, I put the bridle 
into his hand, — so begun with my boot. — 
^V}^eD I liad fluished the aflfair, I turned 

about to t&ke the mule from the man, and 

thank him, — 
■But MoDBieuT Ic Marquis had walked 



told you, that 'tis delicious (or delightful as 
the case happens ;) — that the soil was grate- 
ful, and that Nature poure out all her abun- 
dance, &c tliey have then a large 

plain uix)n their hands, which they know 
not what to do with, — and which is of little 
or no use to them, but to carry them to 
some town ; and that town, perhaps of little 
more, but a new place to start from to the 
next plain, — and so on. 

This is most terrible work ; — judge if I 
don't manage my plains better. 



CHAP. XLUL 

I Had not gone above two leagues and a 
half, before tlie man with his gun began to 
look at his priming. 

I had three several tunes Ioiter*d tcrr^ 

behind; half a mile at least every time: 

\ once Vel Ql<^ cno&tencc with a drum-maker, 
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caria and Tanunone :— I did not understand 
the principles.— 

The second time, I cannot so properly 
ny I stoppM, — far meeting a couple of Fran- 
wans straitened more fur time than myself, 
ind not being able to get to tlic bottom of 
ft'hat I was about,-^! had turned back with 
ihem.— 

The third was an affair of trade with a 
gossip, fiir a hand-basket of Provence iigs 
ibr four sous: this would liuve been trans- 
ided at once, but for a case of conscience 
It the close of it; for wlieu the figs were 
pud for, it turnM out, tliat there were two 
been of eggs covered over with vine-leaves 
it the bottom of tlie basket : — ns I had no 
ntentioa of buying eggs, — I made no i<ort 
if claim of them : — as tor tlie space they 
lid occupied, what signified it? I had figti 
aiow for my money. — 

But it was my intention to have the 
iiasket; — ^it was the got^i^ip*s intention to 
keep it, without which she could do notliing 
vith her eg^ ; — and unless I had the basket, 
[ coald do as little witJi my figs, which 
irere too ripe already, and some of *em 
burst at the side : tliis brought on a short 
Dontcntion, which terminated in sundry 
poposals what we sliould both da — 
. How we disposed of our eggs and figs, 
[defy you or the Devil himself, had he not 
been there (which I am persuaded lie was) 
to form the least probable conjecture.^ 
Yoa will read the whole of it, — not this 
jMr, for I am hastening to the story of my 
oncle Toby's amours; — ^but you will read it 
in the collection of those which liavo arose 
oat of the journey across this plain ; — and 
which, therefore, I call my 

PLAIN STORIES. 

How far my pen has been fatigued, like 
thoee of other travellers, in this journey of 
t, over BO barren a track, — the world must 
nd^ ; but the traces of it, which are now 
11 eet o* vibrating together this moment, 
sll me 'tis the most fruitful and buny period 
f my life ; for as I had made no convention 
rith my man with the gun, ns to time, — 
f stopping and talking to every soul I met, 
'ho was not in a full trot, — joining all 
irties before me, — waiting for every soul 
•bind, — hailing all those who were coming 
urough cnxs-roods, arresting all kinds of 

2D 



beggars, pilgrims, fiddlers, friars, — ^not pass- 
ing by a woman m a mulberry-tree without 
commending her legs, and tempting her 
into conversation witli a pinch of snuff: — 
in short, by seizing every handle, of what 
size or shape soever, whicli chance held out 
to me in this journey, — I turned my plttin 
into a city. — ^I was always in company, and 
with great variety too; and as my mule 
loved society as much as myself, and had 
some propoe«als always on his part to ofier to 
every beast he met, — I am confident we 
could have passed through Pall-mall or St. 
Jameses Street, for a month together, with 
fewer adventures, — and seen less of human 
nature. 

O! there is that sprightly frankness, 
which at once unpins every plait of a Lan- 
guedocian's dress, — that whatever is be- 
neath it, it l<x>ks so like tlie simplicity 
which poets sung of in better days ! I will 
delude my fancy, and believe it is so. 

'Twas in the road betwixt Nismes, and 
Lunel, where there is the be»t Muscatto 
wine in all Franco, and which, by the bye, 
belongs to the honest canons of Montpellier ; 
— and foul befall the man who has dnmk it 
at their table, who grudges them a drop of it. 

Tiie sun was set; — they had done their 
work; the nymphs had tied up their hair 
afresh, — and the swains were preparing for 
a carousal ; — my mule made a dead point 
— 'Tis the fife and tabourine, said I. — I'm 
frighten'd to death, quoth he. — They are 
running at the ring of pleasure, said I, 
giving him a prick. — By Saint Boogar, and 
all the saints at the backside of tlie door of 
purgatory, said he, — (making the same 
resolution with the Abbess of Andouillet*B) 
I'll not go a step further. — ^'Tis very well, 
Sir, said I. — ^I never will argue a point with 
one of your family as long as I live; so 
leaping off his back, and kicking off one 
boot into this ditch, and toother uito that, — 
ril take a dance, said I ; — so stay you here. 

A sim-bumt daughter of Labor rose up 
from the group to meet me, as I advanced 
towards them ; her hair, wliich was a dark 
chestnut, approaching rather to a black, was 
tied up in a knot, all but a single tress. — 

We want a cavalier, said she, holding 
out both her hands, as if to offer them. — 
And a cavalier you shall liuve^ said l^tASu2&% 
hold of both o£ iVicm. 
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Ilodst thou, Nannettc, been array 'd like 
a Duchesse! 

But that cursed slit in thy petticoat ! 

Naiiiiette cared not for it — 

Wc could not Iiavc done without you, 
said she, letting go one hand, with self- 
taught politcucsi^ and leading me up with 
tlie otlier. — 

A lame youth, whom Apollo had recom- 
pensed with a pipe, and to which he had 
added a tabourine of his own accord, ran 
sweetly over the prelude, as he sat upon 
the bnuk. — Tie me up this tress instantly, 
said Nannctte, putting a piece of string 
into my hand. — It taught me to forget 1 
was a stranger. — ^Tlie whole knot fell down. 
— We had been seven years acquunted. 

The youth struck the note upon the tab- 
ourine, his pipe followed, and off we bound- 
ed,— " the deuoc take tliat slit !" 

The sister of the youth, who had stolen 
her voice from Heaven, sung alternately 
with her brother; — ^'twas a Gascoigne roun- 
delay. 

VIVA LA JOIA ! 
FIDON L.\ TRi8T£S8A ! 



The nymphs join*d in unieoD, and their 
swains an octave below theoL-^ 

I would have given a crown to have had it 
scwM up. — Nannette would not have given 
a soxu^^Viva la joia was in her lips: — 
Viva la join was in her eyes. — ^A transient 
spark of amity shot across the space betwixt 
us. — She lookM amiable ! — Why could I not 
live, and end my days tliusi Just Disposer 
of our joys and sorrows, cried I, why could 
not a man sit down in the lap of content 
here, — and dance and sing, and say his 
prayers, and go to Heaven with this nut- 
brown maid \ Capriciously did she bend her 
head on one side, and dance up insidiouSi — 
Then 'tis time to dance off, quoth I; so 
changing only partners and tunes, I danced 
it away from Lunel to Montpellier ;— ^nm 
thence to Pes^nas, Bezicrs. — ^I daaeed A 
along through Narbonne, Carcasson, lad 
Castle Naudairy, till at last I danced o^- 
self into Pedrillo*s pavilion ; where, pall- 
ing out a paper of black lines, that I oi%lil 
go on straightrfonvards, without digre^HUi 
or parenthesis, in my uncle Toby*s uvNuik 

I Ix^on thus:— 
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OF 



SrffiiUanc Sfianlrs^ 



GENTLEMAN. 



CHAP. L 

T floftly, — for in these sportive 
ind under this genial sun, where at 
iBt all flesh is running out piping, 
and dancing to the vintage, and 
jBp that's taken, the judgment is 
:! hy the imagination, I defy, not- 
iding all that has been said upon 
litiest* in sundry pages of my book, 
the best cabbngo-planter that ever 
whether he plants backwards or 
I, it makes little difference in the 
(except that ho will have more to 
or in the one case than in the otlicr) 
him to go on coolly, critically, and 
Jly, planting his cabbages one by 
liaight lines, and stoical distances, 
y if slits in petticoats are unsew'd 
iiout ever and anon straddling out, 
^ into some bastardly digrassion. — 
te-haidf Fog-land, and nmc otlicr 
rot of, — it may be done ! — 
1 this clear climate of fantasy and 
:ion, wliere every idea, sensible and 
e, gets vent, — in this land, my dear 
s, — in tliis fertile land of chivttfry 
uicc, where I now sit, unscrewing 
lom to write my uncle Toby's 
and with all the meanders of Ju- 
;k in quest of her Diego, in full 
nay study-window, — if tliou comcst 
Jikest me by the hand, — 
a work it is likely to turn out ! 
begin it 



• Vide page 109. 



CHAP. IL 

It is with Love as with Cuckoldom :— 
but now I am talking of beginning a book, 
and Iiavc long had a thing upon my mind to 
be imparted to tlie reader, which, if not im- 
parted now, can never be imparted to him 
as long as I live (whereas the comparison 
may be imparted to him any hour in the 
day) — ^I'll just mention it, and begin in good 
earnest 

The thing is this : — 

Tliat of all the several ways of beginning 
a book which arc now in practice through- 
out the knovm world, I am confident my 
own way of doing it is the best— I'm sure 
it is the most religious, — for I begin with 
writing the first sentence, — and trusting to 
Almighty God for the second. 

'T would cure an autlior for ever of the 
fuss and folly of opening the strcctKloor, and 
calling in his neighbors, and friends, and 
kinsfolk, with the Devil and all his imps, 
witli their hammers, and engines, &c only 
to observe how one sentence of mine follows 
another, and how the plan follows the whole. 

I wish you saw me half starting out of my 
chair, with what confidence, as 1 grasp the 
elbow of it, I look up, — catching the idea 
even sometimes before it half-way reaches 
me! 

— I believe, in my conscience, I intercept 
many a thought which Heaven intended for 
another man. 

Pope and his portrait are fools to me : — 
no martyr is ever so full of faith or fire. — I 
wish I could say of good works too; — but I 
have no 
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Zeal or Anger,— or 

Anger or Zeal ; — 
and, till gods and men agree together to call 
it by the same name, — the arrantest Tar- 
tuffe in science, in politics, or in religion, 
shall never kindle a ipark within me, or 
have a worse wofd, or a more unkind greet- 
ing, than what he will read in the next 
chapter. 



CHAP. IIL 

— Bon jour ! — good-morrow ! — so yoa 
have got your cloak on betimes ! — but 'tis a 
cold morning, and you judge the matter 
rightly; — 'tis better to be well mounted 
than go o'foot; — and obstructions in tlie 
glands are dangerous. — And how goes it 
with thy concubine, — thy wife, — and thy 
little ones o* both sides ? and when did you 
hear from the old gentleman and lady,^- 
your sister, aunt, uncle, and cousins 1 — I 
hope they have got the better of then* colds, 
coughs, claps, tooth-aches, fevers, strangua- 
ries, sciaticas, swellings, and sore eyes. 

— What a devil of an apothecary ! to take 
80 much blood, — give such a vile pugO) — 
puke, — poultice, — plaster, — night^raught, 
—clyster, — blister! — And why so many 
grains of calomel? Santa Maria! and such 
a dose of opium ! periclitating, pardi ! the 
whole family of ye, from head to tail ! — By 
my great-aunt Dinah's old black velvet mask ! 
I think there was no occasion for it 

Now this being a little bald about the 
chin, by frequently putting off and on, be- 
fore she was got with cliild by the coach- 
man, — not one of our family would wear it 
after. To cover tlic mask afresh, was more 
than the mask was worth ; — and to wear a 
mask which was bald, or which could be 
half seen tlirough, was as bad as having no 
mask at alL 

— ^Thia is the reason, may it please your 
Reverences, tliat in all our numerous fami- 
ly, for these four generations, we count no 
more than one Archbishop, a Welsh Judge, 
some three or four Aldermen, and a single 
Mountebank. 

In the sixteenth century, we boast of no 
Jeas'tban a dozen alchymists. 



CHAP. IV. 



" It is vrith Love as with Cuckoldom ;**— 
the suffering party is at least the tkirdf but, 
generally, the last in the house who knowi 
any thing about the matter : this comes, as 
all the world knows, fhxn having half a dozen j 
words for one thing ; and so long as what 
in this vessel of tlie human frame is Late, 
— may be Hatred in that, — Sentiment half a 
yard higher, — BJidNonsen$e,-^No, Madu^ 
— not there ; I mean at the part I am 
pointing to with my fare-finger,^bow on^ 
we help ourselves ? 

Of all mortal, and immortal men too^ if 
you please, who ever soliloquized upon tfaii 
mystic subject, my uncle Toby was 
worst fitted to have push'd his 
through such a contention of feelinga; and 
he had infUliUy let them all run on, as we 
do worse matters, to see what they would 
turn outr^had not Bridget^s pre-noti6cation 
of them to Susannah, and Sosannah's re- 
peated manifestoes thereupon to all the 
world, made it necessary for my uncle Toby 
to look into the affiur. 
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CHAP. V. 

Why weayere, gaideners, and gladiators, 
— or a man with a pined leg (proceediDg 
from some ailment in the foot) — should 
ever have had some tender nymph breaking 
her heart in secret fixr tliem, are points well 
and duly settled and accounted ftr, by an- 
cient and modern j^ysiologiste. 

A water-drinker, provided he is a profes- 
ed one, and docs it without fraud or covin, 
is precisely in tlie same predicament : not 
that, at first sight, tliere is any consequence, 
or show of logic in it, " That a rill of coM 
" water dribbling through my inward parts, 
*' should light up a torch in my Jeony'a— ** 

— The proposition does not strike one; on 
tlie contrary, it seems to run opposite to the 
natural workings of causes and efiects;-' 

But it shows tlie weakness and imbecility 
of human reason. 

— ** And in perfect good health with it?** 

— The most perfect. Madam, that Frieo^ 
ship herself could wish me. 



OF TRISTRAM SHANDY. 

IrSnk nothing ! — nothing but 
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)us fluid! the moment thou 
inst the flood-gates of the 
low they give way ! 

8 Curumiy^ beckoning to her 
llow ;^they dive into the cen- 
Tent 

musing upon the bank, and, 
IS following the stream, turns 
(ulrushes into masts and bow- 
ZlMtre, with vest lield'Up to 
oe hand, snatches at them, as 
' her, with the other, 
ir-drinkers ! is it then by this 
ntain, that ye have so often 

I turned this world about like 
, — grinding the faces of tlie 
X)wdcring tlieir ribs, — bepep- 
10068, and changing sometimes 
r frame and face of nature ! 

9 you, quoth Yorick, I would 
ater, Eugenius. — ^And, if I was 
replied Eugcnius, so would I. 
)ws they had both read Longi- 

II part, I am resolved never to 
)k but my own as long as I 



CHAP. VI. 

uncle Toby had been a water- 
icn the thing had been account- 
the first moment Widow Wad- 
n, she felt something stirring 
in his fiivor; — something! — 

ing, perhaps, more than friend- 
tlian love: — something, — no 
— no matter where ; — ^I would 
igle hair of my mule^s tail, and 
pluck it off myself (indeed, the 
Dt many to spare, and is not a 
into tJio bargain) to be let by 
ps into the secret 
uth is, my uncle Toby was not 
ker ; he drank it neither pure 
lor anyhow, nor anywhere, ex- 
jsly upon some advanced poets, 
- liquor was not to be had,— or 
me he was under cure ; when, 
telling hixn it would extend the 
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fibres, and bring them sooner into canttM^.* 
— ^my uncle Toby drank it fi)r quietness 
sake. 

Now, as all the world knows that no ef-' 
feet in nature can be produced without a 
cause, and as it is as well known that my 
uncle Toby was neither a weaver, a gardener, 
nor a gladiator, — unless, as a captain, you 
will needs have him one, — but then he was 
only a captain of foot, — and, besides, the 
whole is an equivocation. — There is no- 
thing left for us to suppose, but that my 
uncle Toby*s leg, — but that will avail ub 
little in the present fagrpothesis, unless it 
had proceeded from nme ailment in the 
foot, — whereas his leg was not emaciated 
from any disorder in his foot, — for my uncle 
Toby's leg was not emaciated at all. It was 
a little stiff and awkward, from a total dis- 
use of it for the three years he lay confined 
at my father's house in town ; but it was 
plump and muscular, and, in all other re- 
spects, as good and promising a leg as the 
other. 

I declare, I do not recollect any one opin- 
ion or passage of my life, where my under- 
standing was more at a loss to make ends 
meet, and torture the chapter I had been 
writing, to the service of the chapter follow- 
ing it, than in the present case : one would 
think I took a pleasure in running into diffi- 
culties of this kind, merely to make fresh 
experiments of getting out of 'em.— Inoon- 
sidoratc soul tliat tliou art ! What ! are not 
the unavoidable distresses with which, as 
an author and a man, thou art hemm'd in 
on every side of thee ; — are they, Tristram, 
not sufficient, but thou must entangle thy- 
self still more? 

Is it not enough that thou art in debt, 
and that thou hast ten cartrloeds of thy fifth 
and sixtli volumes* still, — still unsold, and 
art almost at thy wit's ends how to get them 
off thy hands ? 

To this hour art thou not tormented with 
the vile asthma that thou gattest in skating 
against the wind in Flanders 1 and it is but 
two mouths ago that, in a fit of laughter, on 
seeing a cardinal make water like a quiris- 
ter (with botli hands) thou brakest a vessel 
in thy lungs, whereby, in two hours, thou 
lost as many quarts of blood ; and, hadst thou 
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]o0t as much more, did not the faculty tell 
thee, — it would have amounted to a gal- 
lon!— 



CHAP. VU. 

— But, for Heaven's sake, let us not talk 
of quarts or gallons, let ua take the ptory 
straight heforc us ; it is so nice and intricate 
a one, it will scarce bear the transposition 
of a single tittle ; and somehow or oUier, you 
have got me thrust almost into tlie middle 
of it 

I beg wc may take more cue. 



CHAP. VUI. 
]\lv uncle Toby and the Corporal had post- 



more lights than one;— Irat here, for her 
8oul, she can sec him in no light without 
mixing something of her own goods and 
chattels along with him, — till, by reitentad 
acts of such combinations, he geti fiMtoi 
into her inventory, 

And then, good night 

But this is not matter of iSysfm; for I 
have delivered that above : — ^nor is it natter 
of Brcv'uiry ; — for I make no man*s creed 
but my own : — nor matter of /^oct,— at fewt 
that 1 know of: but 'tis matter copulatiTe^ 
and introductory to what follows. 



CHAP. IX. 

I DO not speak it with regard to thi|^ 
coarseness or cleanness of them, — or the 
strength of tlicir gussets; — bnt pray, Do 
not night-shifts differ f^oni day-shifts m 
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cd down with so much heat and procipita- much in this particular, as in any thing eke { 
tion, totake|x>ssc:aiunuf thespotof groundiin the world, That they so far exceed tke^ 
we have su often spoke of, in order to open . others in length, that, when you aze kidfl 
their campaign as early as the re^ of the : doivii in them, thoy fall almost as mndi 
allies ; that tlicy had forgot one of the most | bulow the feet as the day-sliifls fall dbortiif 



ncces:mry articles of the whole aflair; it 
was noither a pioneer's spade, a pick-ax, 
or a shovel ; — 

It was a bed to lie on : so tliat as Shandy- 
luiU was at that time unfurnished ; and the 
little inn where poor Le Fevrc died, not yet 
built, — my uncle Toby was constrained to 
accept of a bed at Mrs. Wadman'e, for a 
night or two, till Corporal Trim (wlio, to 
the character of an excellent valet, groom, 
cook, sempster, surgeon, and engineer, su- 
peradded that of au excellent upholsterer 
too) with the help of a carpenter and a 
couple of tailors, constructed one in my 
uncle Toby's house. 

A daughter of Eve, for such w-as Widow 
Wadman, and it's all tlie character I intend 
to give of her, 

— ^^That she teas a perfect woman^ — " 
had better be fifly leagues off,— or in her 
warm bed, or playing with a case-knife, — 
or any thing you please, — than make a man 
the object of her attention, when the hoii.s4; 
and all the dimiture is her own. 

There is nothing in it out of doors and in 
broad daylight, where a woman lias a pow- 



thom \ 

Widow Wadman's nigh^iifts (as was 
the mode, I suppose, in King William's and 
Queen Anne's reigns) were cut, however, 
ailer this fnshicm; and, if the fashion is 
changed (fur in Italy they arc come to n^ 
thing)— so much the worse for thepofalic: 
they were two Fleniish ells and a half in 
length ; so that, allowing a moderate w^ 
man two ells, she had half an ell to ffpre, 
to do what ehe would with. 

Now, fk)m one little indulgence gained 
atler another, in tlie many bleak and De- 
ceiiiberly nights of a seven years' widow- 
hood, things had insensibly come to thii 
pass, and, for the two last yearsi liad got cs- 
tnblish'd into one of the ordinances of the 
bed-riiamber, — That as soon as Mrs. Wad- 
man was put to bed, and had got Her ]ep 
Htretohed down to the bottom of it, of which 
she always gave Bridget notice, — ^Bridget, 
with nil suitable doeoruui, having iirstopeaM 
the l)ed-cloLhe8 nt the feet, took hold of the 
halt-ell of cloth wn are speaking of, and 
having gently, and with both her hoods, 
drawn it downwards to its furthest exten- 



■ 
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er, phyaically apoakingt of view'mg a man u\ \v»«nt asA \3i\^w cAvxiractcd it again sidelaDg 
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the demolition of Dunkirk, when all the 
other civilitin of Europe were settled, that 
he fonnd leiiore to return thid. 

This made an armistice (that ifs speakingf 
wHk rojifard to my undo Toby, — but, with 
rwpcct to Mrs. Wadiiian, a vacancy) — of 
This was constant, and without any utiior I nlmoet eleven years. But in all cases of 
HiliiioD than this; tliat, on shiveriiig and '. tliis nature, as it is the tjecond blow, happen 
tempcfltnous nights, when Brid^ret untuck'd ut what distance of time it will, which 



by finr or five even plaits, die took a large 
Dorkin^pin out of her rieeve, and, with tlic 
point directed towards her, pinn*d the plaits 
ill ftel together, a little above tiic hem; 
which doDe, ahc tuck'd all in tiglit at the 
feet, and wishM her mistress a frood-ni^rhL 



the feet of the bed, &c. to do thi», she con- 
■ihed no thermometer but tliat of her own 
paflBions; and so pcribrmcd it 8tandinf<[, — 
kneeling,— or sijuatting, according Id the 
different degrees of faith, hope, and <;Iiarity, 
die was in, and boro towards her mistress 
that night. In every other xet>i)oct, tlie 
etiqnettc was BacrR<l, and miglit have vied 
with tlie most mechanical one of the most 
UfBxibk; bedchamber in (.'hru^tcndom. 

Ilbe first night, as t^oon os Uic Corporal 
bad -conducted my uncle Toby up stairs, 
which was about ton, — Mrs. Wadman threw 
henelf into her am>cliair, and crossing her 
left knee witli her^ight, which fijnned a 
neCip^plaoc for her elbow, slie rodinM her 
Ank.apon the palm of licr hand, and, 
flpHBg fivwards, nmiinatcd till midnight 
upB both sides of tlic (juestion. 

The second night sho went to her bureau, 
BDdf.JKnng ordered Bridget to bring her 
im MHfie of fresh caodlei and leave them 
i^pi the table, slie took out her marriage- 
■^ttncntt and read it over with great de- 
nvB ^»aIld the tfuid nigfit (which wu the 
Sk ef ^ unde Toby^a stay) wlien Bridget 
had palM dowiLtLe nightrshifl, and was 
enaying to stick in the oorking-pin,— 

— ^With a kick of both heels at once, but 
at the same time the moat natural kick that 
could be kick'd in her situation ;— fi>r sup- 



it was a north-eeat kick; she 
kk;k'd the pin oat of her flqgeiey — Uic eti- 
fiette which fanng upon it, down,— down 
it fell to the ground, and was ehiver'd into 
i thonaand atcnns. 

Ptom all which, it was plain that Widow 
W'adman waa in love with my uncle Toby. 



CHAP. X. 

M T uncle Toby's head at that time was 
yi of other matters, ao that it waa not till 



mokes the fray, — I choose, for tliat reason, 
to call these the amours of my uncle Toby 
with Mrs. Wadman, rather than the amours 
of Mrs. ^V'^adman with my uncle Toby. 

This is not a distinction without a differ- 
ence. 

It is not like the affair of an old hat coek^d^ 
—and a cork\l aid hat, alxmt whicli your 
Reverences have so oflun been at odds with 
one another; — but there is a difference here 
in the nature of things ; — 

And, let me tell you gentiyi a wide one 
too. 



CHAP. XL 



Now, aa Widow Wadman did love my 
node Toby,— and my uncle Toby did not 
love Widow Wadman, there was nothing 
for window Wadman to do, but to go on 
and lovo my uncle Toby,*-or let it alone. 

Widow Wadman w*ould do neither the 
one nor the other. 

—Gracious Heaven ! — ^but I forget I am 
a little of lier temper myself: for whenever 
it so falls out, which it sometimes does, 
abont the equinoxes, that an earthly goddess 
ia so much tills, and that, and t*other, that 



I cannot eat my breakfiist for her, — and that 
poeing ♦♦***♦♦** to be tlie sun in ita| she careth not three half-pence whether I 

cat my breakfast or not, — 

— Curse on her! and so I send her to 
Tartary, and from Tartaty to Terra del 
Fuego, and so on to tiie Devil. In short, 
there is not an infernal niche where I do 
not take her divinityship and stick it 

But as the heart is tender, and tlio pas- 
sions in these tides ebb and flow ten times 
in a minute, 1 instantly bring her back 
again ; and, as 1 do all things in extremes, 
I place her in the very centre of the milky 
way, — Brightest of stare*, vhssra^ hi'Xn. ^^^ 
tliy influence uyou «»n& onfi. 
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— ^Thc deuce Uke her and her influence 
too : — ^for, at that word, I lose all patience : 
— much good may it do him l-^By all that 
is hirsute and gashly I I cry, taking off my 
'furr'd cap, and twisting it round my finger, 
— I would not give sixpence for a dozen 
such! 

— ^But 'tis an excellent cap too (putting 
it upon my head, and pressing it close to 
my cars) — and warm, — and soft, especially 
if you stroke it the right way : — but, alus ! 
that will never be my luck: — (so here my 
philosophy is shipwrecked again.) 

— ^No ; I shall never have a finger in the 
pye (so liere I break my metaphor.) 

Crust and crumb, 

Inside and out. 

Top and bottom ; — I detest it, I hate it, 
I repudiate it; — I am sick at the sight of 
it:— 
'Tis all pepper, 
gulic, 
Itaragvn, 
salt, and 

Devil's dung. — By the great arch- 
cook of cooka, who does nothing, I think, 
from morning to night, bat sit down by the 
fire-side and invent inflammatory dishes for 
us, I would uot touch it fiir the world. 

— O Tristram ! Tristram ! cried Jenny. 

O Jenny I Jenny! replied I, and w went 
on with the twelfth chapter. 



CHAP. XIL 

— " Not touch it for the world," did I say ? 
Lord, how I have heated my imagination 
with this metaphor ! 



CHAP. xm. 

Which shows, let your Reverences and 
Worships say what you will of it (for, as 
for thinking, — all who do think, — think 
pretty much alike both upon it and other 
matters) — Love is certainly, at least alpha- 
betically speaking, one of the most 
A gitating, 
B ewitching, 
C {mfoandedf 



D cvilish affiiirs of life ; tl ie Dort 

Extravagant, 

F utilitooa, 

G aligaskinish, 

II andy-dandyisli, 

I racundulous (there is no K to it) and 

L yrical of all human passions : at tJie 
same time, the most 

M i;^ving, 

N innyhaiiunering, 

O bstipating, 

P raginaticol, 

S trid ulcus, 

R idiculoufl^— ^though, by the bye, the 
R should have gone first :^bat» in short, 'Us 
of such a nature, a.s my father once told my 
uncle Toby, upon the close of a long disser- 
tation upon the subject: — ^" You can scarce," 
said he, " combine two ideas together upon 
" it, brother Toby, without an hypallafe;" 
— ^What's tliat) cried my uncle Toby. 

The cart before tlie horse, replied my 
father. 

— ^And what is he to do there ? cried my 
uncle Toby. 

— ^Nothing, quoth my lather, but tD get 
in, — or let it alone. 

Now Widow Wad man, as I told yon be- 
fore, would do neiUicr the ODC nor the other. 
She stood, however, ready hameased and 
caparisoned at all points, to watch aqeaknti. 



■j» 



CHAP. HV. 

■■ ■ 

The Fates, who certainly all foreknew 
of these amours of Widow Wadman and 
my unde Toby, liad, from the first creation 
of matter and motion (and with more coin^ 
tesy than they usually do things of this 
kind) estaUnhed such a chain «of ^sosef 
and effects hanging so faat to one another, 
that it was scarce possible for my uncle 
Toby to have dwelt in any other house in 
the world, or to have occupied any other 
garden in Christendom but the very hoive 

I and garden which joined and lay parallel to 
Mrs. Wadman*8 : this, with the advantage 
of a thickset arbor in Mrs. Wadman*8 gu^ 
den, but planted in the hedge-row of my 
uncle Toby^s, put all the oocanoiia into her 

\Vaxi<d& which love-militancy wanted: dit 
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conU 6bKrre my nncle Toby*8 motions, 
•nd WIS miBtreflB likewise of his councils 
of war; and as his unsuspecting heart had 
given leave to the Corporal, through tlie 
mft^yati^ of Bridget, to make her a wicker- 
gate of oommunicaticm to enlarge her 
walks, it enabled her to carry on her ap- 
proaches to the very door of the sentry- 
box; and sometimes, out of gratitude, to 
make an attack, and endeavor to blow my 
ODcle Toby up in the veiy sentry-box itself! 



CHAP. XV. 

« It is a great pity ; — ^but 'tis certain, from 
every day's observation of man, that he 
nay be set on fire, like a candle, at either 
eiid«— provided there is a sufficient wick 
fftiw^'TTg out; if there is not — ^there's an 
end of the aiSair; and if there is, — by light- 
ing it at the bottom, as the flame in that 
case has the misfortune generally to put 
out itself — there's an end of the a^ir 



For my part, could I always have the or- 
dering of it which way I would be burnt 
myaelC — for I cannot bear the thoughts of 
b^ng burnt like a beast, — ^I would oblige a 
hooeewife constantly to light me at the top ; 
for then I should bum down decently to the 
ncket; that is from my head to my heart, 
from my heart to my liver, from my liver 
I. to my bowels, and so on by the mesenteric 
^ Teins and arteries, through all the turns 
and lateral insertions of the intestines and 
their timicles to the blind gut — 

I beseech you. Doctor Slop^ quoth my 
ancle Toby, interrupting him as he men- 
tiooed the Idind gut^ in a discourse with 
my fiuher the night my mother was brought 
to bed of me, — ^I beseech you, quoth my 
uncle Toby, to tell me which is the blind 
gut; for, old as I am, I vow I do not know 
to this day where it lie& 

— ^The blind gul^ answered Doctor Slop, 
liee betwixt the Rion and Colon. 

—In mani said my fother. 

—'Tie precisely the same, cried Doctor 
Slopb ina woman. 

-^Thit'a mote than I know, quoth my 
ftdier. 

2£ 



CHAP. XVI. 

— And so, to make sure of both systemib 
Mrs. Wadman predetermined to light my 
uncle Toby neither at this end nor that; 
but, like a prodigal's candle, to light hinit 
if possible, at both ends at once. 

Now, through all the lumber-rooms of 
military furniture, including both of horse 
and foot, from the great arsenal of Venice 
to the Tower of London (exclusive) if Mrai 
Wadman had been runmiaging for seven 
years together, and with Bridget to help 
her, she could not have found any one blind 
or mantelet so fit for her purpose as that 
which the expediency of my uncle Toby's 
affairs had fix'd up ready to her hands. 

I believe I have told you, — but I don't 
know, — possibly I have ; — be it as it will« 
'tis one of the number of those many things 
which a man had better do over again than 
dispute about it, — ^That whatever town or 
fortress the Corporal was at work upon, 
during the course oS their campaign, my 
uncle Toby always took care, on the inside 
of his sentry-box, which was towards his 
left hand, to have a plan of the place, fast- 
en'd up with two or three pins at the top^ 
but loose at the bottom, for the conveniency 
of holding it up to the eye, &c ... as oc- 
casions required ; so that when an attack 
was resolved upon, Mrs. Wadman had no- 
thing more to do, when she had got ad- 
vanced to the door of the sentiy-box, but to 
extend her right hand ; and edging in her 
left foot at the same movement, to take 
hold of the map or plan, or upright, or 
whatever it was, and with out-stretched 
neck meeting it half-way, — to advance it 
towards her; on which my uncle Toby's 
passions were sure to catch fire,^ — ^fbr he 
would instantly take hold of the other cor- 
ner of the map in his left hand, and with 
the end oS his pipe in the other, begin an 
explanation. 

When the attack was advanced to this 
point, — the world will naturally enter into 
the reasons of Mr& Wadman's next stroke 
of generalship; — which was, to take my 
uncle Toby's tobacco-pipe out of his hand 
as soon as she possibly could ; which, under 
one pretence or other, but generaUy that 
of pointing man diitinctl^ aliffi&ainbfiririL 
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or breastwork in the map, she would effect 
before my uncle Toby (poor soul !) had well 
march'd above half a dozen toisos with it 

— ^It obliged my uncle Toby to make use 
of his fore-finf|fcr. 

The difference it made in tlie attack was 
this : — That in goinpj upon it, as in the first 
case, with the end of her fore-finger against 
the end of my uncle Toby's tobacco-pipe, 
she might have travelled with it along the 
lines, from Dan to Beersheba, had my un- 
cle Toby's lines reached so far, without any 
effect : for as there was no arterial or vital 
heat in the end of the tobacco-pipe, it could 
excite no sentiment, — it could neither give 
fire by pulsatioD, — nor receive it by sym- 
pathy ; — ^'twas nothing but smoke. 

Whereas, in following my uncle Toby's 
fore-finger with hers, close through all the 
little turns and indentings of his works, — 
pressing sometimes against tlie side of it, — 
then treading upon its nail, — then tripping 
it up, — then touching it here, — then there, 
and so on, — it set something at least in mo- 
tion. 

This, though slight skirmishing, and at 
a distance from the main body, yet drew on 
the rest; for here, the map usually fiilling 
with the back of it close to the side of the 
sentry-box, my uncle Toby, in the simpli- 
city of his soul, would lay his hand flat upon 
it, in order to go on with his explanation ; 
and Mrs. Wadraan, by a manoeuvre as quick 
as thought, would as certainly place hers 
close beside it This at once opened a com- 
munication, large enough for any sentiment 
to pass or repass, which a person skill'd in 
the elementary and practical part of love- 
making has occasion for. — 

By bringing up her fore-finger parallel 
(as before) to my uncle Toby's — it unavoid- 
ably brought the thumb into action; and 
tlie fore-finger and thumb being once en- 
gaged, as naturally brought in the whole 
hand. Thine, dear uncle Toby ! was never 
now in its right place, — Mrs. Wadman had 
it ever to take up, or, with the gentlest 
pushings, protrusions, and equivocal com- 
pressions, that a hand to be removed is ca- 
pable of receiving, to get it press'd a hair- 
breadth of one side out of her way. 

Whilst this was doing, how could she 
Arget to make him sensible that it was her 



leg (and no one's else) at the bottom of the 
sentry-box, which slightly press'd against 
the calf of his ! — So that my uncle Toby 
being thus attack'd, and sore push'd on both 
his wings, — was it a wonder, if now and 
Uien, it put his centre into disorder 1 

— The deuce take it! said my uncle 
Toby. 



CHAP. XML 

These attacks of Mrs. Wadman, yon will 
readily conceive to be of different kinds; 
varying from each other like the attackf 
which history is full of, and from the same 
reasons. A general looker-on would scarce 
allow them to be attacks at all ;— or if be 
did, would confound them all together;— 
but I write not to them. It will be time 
enough to be a little more exact in ray de- 
scriptions of them as I come up to them, 
which will not be for some chapters ; hav- 
ing nothing more to add in this, but that in 
a bundle of original papers and drawingB) 
which my fatlier took care to roll up by 
themselves, there is a plan of Bouchain in 
perfect preservation (and shall be kept so— 
whilst I have power to preserve any thincr;) 
upon the lower comer of which, on the ri^ht 
hand side, there are still remaining the 
marks of a snuffy finger and thumb ; which, 
there is all the reason in the world to im- 
agine, were Mrs. Wadman's ; for the opjw- 
site side of the margin, which I suppose to 
have been my uncle Toby's, is absolutely 
clean. This seems an authenticated reconl 
of one of these attacks ; for there arc vcf- 
tiffin of the two punctures partly grown 
up, but still visible on the opposite corner 
of the map, which arc imquestionably the 
very holes through which it has been pricked 
up in the sentry-box. — 

By all that is priestly ! I value thid pre- 
cious relic, with its stigmata and prtcU, 
more than all the relics of the Romish 

church; always excepting when I ta 

writing upon these matters, the pricks iriiidi 
entered the flesh of St Radagimda in the 
desert ; which, in your road from Feste to 
Clvny^ the nuns of that name will ihov 
you for love. 
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CHAP. xvra. 

I TBiifK, an* please your Honor, quoth 
riim, the fortifications are quite destroyed ; 
—ftnd the bason is upon a level with the 
mole. — I think so too, — replied my uncle 
Toby, with a sigh half suppressM ; — but 
step into the parlor, Trim, for the stipula- 
tion ; — it lies upon the table. 

— It has lain there these six weeks, re- 
plied the Corporal ; till this very morning 
that the old woman kindled the fire with it. 

— ^Then, said my uncle Toby, tlierc is no 

further occasion for our services. The 

more, an* please your Honor, tlie pity, said 
the Corporal; in uttering whidi, he cast 
his spade into the whcel-barrow, which was 
beside him, with an air the most expressive 
of disconsolation that can be imagined, and 
was heavily turning about to look for his 
pick-ax, his pioneer's shovel, his piquets, 
ind other little military stores, in order to 
carry them off the field, — when an heigh-ho! 
from the sentry-box, which being made of 
thin slit deal, reverberated the sound more 
wnowfully to his ear, forbade him. 

— ^No, said the Corporal to himself, FU 
l& it before his Honor rises to-morrow mom- 
ng; 90 taking his spado out of the whcel- 
MiTow again, with a little earth in it, as if 
o level something at the foot of tlic glacis, 
-4mt with a real intent to approach nearer 
lo his master, in order to divert him, — ^he 
loosenM a sod or two, — pared their edges 
trith his spado, and having given them a 
gentle blow or two with the back of it, he 
mt himself down close by my undo Toby*s 
foet, and began as follows: — 



CHAP. XIX. 

It was a thoosand pities ; — ^though I be- 
lieve, an* please your Honor, I am going to 
ny but a foolish kind of a thing for a sol- 
dier, — 

A soldier, cried my .uncle Toby, inter- 
rupting the Corporal, is no more exempt 
from saying a foolish thing. Trim, than a 
nuui of letters, — ^But not so often, an* please 
yoar Honor, replied the Corporal. — My 
unde Toby gave a nod. 

— ^It was a thousand pities, then, said the 
Carpanlf casting his eye upon Dunkirk and 



the Mole, as Servius Sulpicius, in return- 
ing out of Asia (when he sailed from ^gina 
towards Megara) did upon Corinth and Py- 
neus, — 

** It was a thousand pities, an* please your 
Honor, to destroy these works, — and a 
thousand pities to have let them stand.** 

— Thou art right. Trim, in both cases, 
said my uncle Toby. — ^This, continued the 
Corporal, is the reason, that from the bet- 
ginning of their demolition to the end, — ^I 
have never once whistled, orsung,orlaugh*d, 
or cry*d, or talk*d of past-done deeds, or told 
your Honor one story, good or bad. 

— Thou hast many excellencies, Trim, 
said my uncle Toby ; and I hold it not the 
least of tliem, as thou happenest to be a 
story-teller, that of tlie number thou hast 
told me, either to amuse me in my painful 
hours, or divert me in my grave ones, — 
thou hast seldom told mo a bad one. 

— Because, an' please your Honor, ex- 
cept one of a King of Bohemia and his 
seven castles, — ^thcy are all true ; for they 
are about myself. 

— I do not like the subject the worse, 
Trim, said my uncle Toby, on that score. 
But, prithee, wliat is this story ? Thou hast 
excited my curiosity. 

— ^I'll tell it your Honor, quoth the Cor- 
poral, directly. — Provided, said my uncle 
Toby, looking earnestly towards Dunkirk 
and the Mole again, — provided it is not a 
merry one: to such, Trim, a man should 
ever bring one half of the entertainment 
along with him ; and the disposition I am 
in at present, — would wrong both thee, 
Trim, and thy story. — It is not a merry one, 
by any means, replied the Corporal — ^Nor 
would I have it altogetlier a grave one, 
added my uncle Toby. — ^It is neither the 
one nor the other, replied the Corporal ; but 
will suit your Honor exactly. — ^Then 111 
thank thee for it with all my heart, cried 
my uncle Toby ; so prithee begin it. Trim. 

The Corporal made his reverence; and 
though it is not so easy a matter as the 
world imagines, to pull off a lank Montero- 
cap with grace,— or a whit less difficult, in 
my conceptions, when a man is sitting squat 
upon the ground, to make a bow so teeming 
with respect as tlie Corporal was wont; 
yet, by suffering the Tpalm o^ Vi^aTV!^\«RA^ 
which waa U>vlaIdaVl\aTt«s^«t,\B ^\w^* 
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wtrdi upon the gnm, a little beyond his 
body, in order to allow it the greater sweep, 

and by an unforced compression, at the 

same time, of his cap with the thumb and 
the two fore-fingers of his left, by which 
the diameter of the cap became reduced; 
00 that it might be said rather to be insen- 
aiUy squeezed,— ^an pullM off with a flatus, 
—the Corporal acquitted himself of both in 
a better manner than the posture of his af- 
fiurs promised; and having hemmed twice, 
to find in what key his story would best go, 
and best suit his master's humor, — ^he ex- 
changed a single look of kindness with him, 
and set off thus: — 

THE SrrORY OF THB KINO OP BOHEMIA AOT) 
HIS SEVEN CASTLES. 



There was a certain Eang of Bo— he — 

As the Corporal was entering the confines 
of Bohemia, my uncle Toby obliged him to 
halt for a single moment He had set out 
bare-headed; having, since he puU'd off his 
Montero-cap in the latter end of the last 
chapter, left it lying beside him on the 
ground. 

— ^The eye of Goodness espieth all things ; 
•0 that befitre the Corporal had well got 
through the first five words of his story, had 
my uncle Toby twice touched his Montero- 
€B:p with the end of his cane, interrogar 
lively :— as much as to say, Why don*t you 
put it on, Trimi — ^Trim took it up with the 
most respectful slowness, and casting a 
glance of humiliation, as he did it, upon the 
embroidery of the fore-part, which being 
dismally tamish*d and frayed, moreover, in 
some oi the principal leaves and boldest 
parts of the pattern, he laid it down again 
between his two feet, in order to moralize 
upon the subject 

— ^*Tis every word of it but too true, cried 
my uncle Tol^, that thou art about to ob- 
serve: — 

** Nothing in thit toorH TVtm, is made 
^' to hut for every 

— But when tokens, dear Tom, of thy 
love and remembrance wear out, said Trim, 
wliat shall we say? 

— ^There is no occasion. Trim, quoth my 

uncle Toby, to say any thing else ; and was 

a man to puzzle his brams till Doomsday, I 

believe^ TVim, it would be impossible. 

The CorjpmX perceiving my unde ToVfj 



was in the right, and that it would be m 
vain for the wit of man to think of extract- 
ing a purer moral from his cap, without 
further attempting it, he put it on; and 
passing his hand across his forehead to rob 
out a pensive wrinkle, which the text and 
doctrine between them had engendered, he 
returned, with the same look and tone of 
voice, to his story of the King of Bohemia 
and his seven castles. 

THE 8T0RT OF THE KINO OF BOHEIOA AlU) 
HIS SEVEN CASTLES, OONTINVED. 

There was a certain King of Bohemia; 
but in whose reign, except his own, I am 
not able to inform your Honor. — 

I do not desire it of thee. Trim, by any 
means, cried my uncle Toby. 

— It was a little before the time, an^ 
please your Honor, when giants were be- 
ginning to leave off breeding : — but in what 
year of our Lord that was, — 

— ^I would not give a halfpenny to know, 
said my uncle Toby. 

— Only, an* please your Honor, it makei 
a story look the better in the &ce. 

— ^*Tis thy own. Trim, so ornament it 
after thy own fashion ; and take any date, 
continued my uncle Toby, looking pleas- 
antly upon him; — ^take any date in the 
whole world thou chooeest, and pat it to^— 
thou art heartily welcome. — 

The Corporal bowed ; for of every cen- 
tury, and of every year of that century, 
firom the first creation of the world down to 
Noah*s flood ; and from Noah*s flood to the 
birth of Abraham; through all the pil- 
grimages of the patriarchs, to the depaitnre 
of the Israelites out of Egypt ; — and throogb- 
out all the Dynasties, Olympiads, Urbecoo- 
ditas, and other memorable epochas of the 
different nations of the world, down to the 
coming of Christ, and from thence to the 
very moment in which the Corporal wis 
telling his story, — had my unde Toby sub- 
jected this vast empire of time, and ill iti 
abysses, at his feet; but as Modesty sctroB 
touches with a finger what Liberality dSen 
her with both hands open, — the Corpoitl 
contented himself with the very uwrtt yMT 
of the whole bunch; which, to prevent 
your Honors of the Majority and Minority 
from tearing the very flesh off your boaei 
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ways the lastpcist year of the last-cast 
manac?* — ^I tell you plainly, it was; but 
om a different reason than you wot of. 
— ^It was the year next him ; — which be- 
^ the year of our Lord seventeen hun- 
ed and twelve, when the Duke of Ormond 
as playing the Devil in Flanders, — the 
;>rporal took it, and set out with it afresh 
I kis expedition to Bohemia. 

IS 8TORT OF THE KING OF BOHEMIA AMD 
HIS SEVEN CASTLES, CONTINUED. 

In the year of our Lord one thousand 
(ven hundred and twelve, there was, an' 
ease your Honor, — 

— To tell thee truly. Trim, quoth my 
icle Toby, any other date would have 
eased me much better, not only on account 
' the sad stain upon our history that year, 

marching off our troops, and refusing to 
tver the siege of Quesnoi, though Fagcl 
as carrying on the works with such in- 
edible vigor, — but likewise on the score, 
rim, of thy own story ; because if there 
e, — and which, from what thou hast dropt, 
partly suspect to be the fact, — if there are 
ants in it, — 

— ^There is but one, an* please your Honor, 
^-nris as bad as twenty, replied my un- 
e Toby ; thou should'st have carried him 
ek some seven or eight hundred years out 

harm's way, both of critics and other 
lople ; and therefore, I would advise thee, 
ever thou tellest it again, — 
— ^If I live, an' please your Honor, but 
ice to get through it, I will never tell it 
fain, quoth Trim, eitlier to man, woman, 
child. — ^Poo— -poo ! said my uncle Toby ; 
■bat with accents of such sweet encour- 
lement did he iitter it, that the Corporal 
ent on with his story with more alacrity 
■never. 

DB STORY OF THE KINO OF BOHEMIA AND 
SEVEN CASTLES, CONTINUED. 



There was, an' please your Honor, said 
e Corporal, raising his voice and rubbing 
e palms of his two hands cheerly together 
he began, a certain King of Bohemia, — 
^Leave out the date entirely. Trim, 
nth my uncle Toby, leaning forwards, 
d laying bis hand gently upon the Cor- 
nTs sboulder to temper the interruption, 
leftTO it out entirely^ Tiim; a story paases 



very well without these niceties, onless 
one is pretty sure of 'em. — Sure of 'em I 
said the Corporal, shaking his head. 

— Right, answered my uncle Toby ; it is 
not easy. Trim, for one, bred up as thou 
and I have been to arms, who seldom looks 
further forward than to the end of his mus- 
ket, or backwards beyond his knapsack, to 
know much about this matter. — God bless 
your Honor ! said the Corporal, won by the 
manner of my uncle Toby's reasoning, as 
much as by the reasoning itself^ he has 
something else to do ; if not in action, or 
on a march, or upon duty in his garrison, — 
he has his firelock, an' please your Honor, 
to furbish, — ^liis accoutrements to take care 
of, — his regimentals to mend, — himself to 
shave and keep clean, so as to appear al- 
ways like what he is upon the parade; 
what business, added t})e Corporal triumph- 
antly, has a soldier, an' please your Honor, 
to know any thing at all of geography ? 

— ^Thou would'st have said chronology. 
Trim, said my uncle Toby ; for as for ge- 
ography, 'tis of absolute use to him; he 
must be acquainted intimately with every 
country and its boundaries where his pro- 
fession carries him ; he should know every 
town and city, and village and hamlet, with 
the canals, the roads, and hollow-ways, 
which lead up to them. There is not a 
river or a rivulet he passes. Trim, but he 
should be able, at first sight, to tell thee 
what is its name, — ^in what mountains it 
takes its rise, — what is its course, — how far 
it is navigable, — where fordable, — where 
not; — ^he should know the fertility of every 
valley, as well as the hind who plows it ; 
and be able to describe, or, if it is required, 
to give tliee an exact map of all the plains 
and defiles, the forts, the acclivities, the 
woods and morasses, through and by which 
his army is to march; he should know 
their produce, their plants, their minerals, 
tlieir waters, their animals, their seasons, 
their climates, their heats and colds, their 
inhabitants, their customs, their language* 
their policy, and even their religion. 

Is it else to be conceived. Corporal, con- 
tinued my uncle Toby, rising up in bis sen- 
try-box as he began to warm in tliis part of 

his discourse, how Marlborough could 

have marched hia aiuvY fcoxcv \^^ \kb&k& ^ 
the MacBtoBeVbuig; ^io\u^&RS^\^\A^i^Kst- 
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penord — (here the Co]:poral could sit no 
longer) — from Kerpenord, Trim, to Kalsa- 
keii; from Kalsaken to Ncwdorf; from 
Newdorf to Landenbourg; from Landcn- 
bourg to Mildcnheim ; from Mildenheim to 
Elchingen ; from Elchingen to Gingen ; 
from Gingen to Balmerchoffen ; from Bal- 
merchoffen to Skellenburg, where he broke 
in upon the enemy's works, forced his pas- 
sage over the Danube, crossed tlie Lech, — 
pusird on his troops into the heart of the 
empire, marching at the head of them 
through Fribourg, Hokenwert and Schone- 
vclt, to the plains of Blenheim and Iloch- 
stet 1 — Great as he was. Corporal, he could 
not have advanced a step, or made one sin- 
gle day's march, without the aids of Ge- 
ography. — As for Clironology, I own, Trim, 
continued my uncle Toby, sitting down 
again coolly in his sentry-box, that, of all 
others, it seems a science which the soldier 
might boKt spare, was it not for the lights 
which that science must one day give him, 
in determining the invention of powder ; 
Uie furious execution of which, renversing 
every thing, like thunder, before it, has be- 
come a new era to us of military improve- 
ments, changing so totally the nature of 
attacks and defences, both by sea and land, 
and awakening so much art and skill in 
doing it, that the world cannot be too exact 
in ascertaining the precise time of its dis- 
covery, or too inquisitive in knowing what 
great man was the discoverer, and what 
occasions gave birth to it 

I am for from controverting, continued 
my uncle Toby, what historians agree in, 
that in the year of our Lord 1380, under 
the reign of Wencclaus, son of Charles the 
Fourth, — a certain priest, whose name was 
Schwartz, show'd the use of powder to the 
Venetians, in their wars against the Geno- 
ese ; but 'tis certain he was not the first ; 
because, if we are to believe Don Pedro, 
the bishop of Leon, — How came priests and 
bishops, an' please your Honor, to trouble 
their heads so much about gunpowder ? — 
God knows, said my uncle Toby, — ^his provi- 
dence brings good out of every thing — and 
he avers, in his chronicle of King Alphon- 
sus, who reduced Toledo, that in the year 
1343, which whB full thirty-seven years 



both by Moors and Christians, not ooly in 
their sea-combats, at that period, but in 
many of tiieir most memorable sieges in 
Spain and Barbary; — and all the world 
knows, that Friar Bacon had wrote ex- 
pressly about it, and had generously given 
the world a receipt to make it by, above a 
hundred and fifty years before even Schwartz 
was born : — and that the Chinese, added my 
uncle Toby, embarrass us, and all accounts 
of it, still more, by boasting of the inventioo 
some hundreds of years even before him. — 
They are a pack of liars, I believe, cried 
Trim.— 

They are somehow or other deceived, 
said my uncle Toby, in tliis matter, as is 
plain to me from the present miserable state 
of military architecture amongst them; 
which consists of nothing more than a 
fosse with a brick wall without flanks ;— 
and for what they give us as a bastion at 
each angle of it, 'tis so barbarously con- 
structed, that it looks for all the world,— 
like one of my seven castles, an' please 
your Honor, quoth Trim. — 

My uncle Toby, though in the utmost dis* 
tress for a comparison, most courteously rft* 
fused Trim's offer, — till Trim, telling him 
he had half a dozen more in Bohemia, 
which he knew not how to get off his haodfli 
— my uncle Toby was so touch'd with tiie 
pleasantry of heart of the Corporal,— that 
he discontinued his dissertation upon gun- 
powder, — and begged the Corporal fijrtb- 
with to go on with his story of the King of 
Bohemia and his seven castles. 



THE STORT OF THE KINO OF BOHEMIA AKS 
HIS SEVEN CASTLES, CONTIMUKD. 

This unfortunate King of Bohemia, aid 
Trim, — Was he unfortunate, then I cried 
my uncle Toby, for he had been so witpt 
up in his dissertation upon gunpowder, and 
oUier military affairs, that though he had 
desired the Corporal to go on, yet the many 
interruptions he had given, dwelt not so 
strong on his foncy as to account for the 
epithet — Was he unfortunate^ then. Trim? 
said my uncle Toby, patlietically.— lie 
Corporal, wishing first the ward and all iti 
synonimos at the Devil, forthwith began to 
run back in his mind the principal ei 
in the King of Bohemia's Btory ; fhxn 



be^re that time, the secret of powder wofiloue of which, it apjiearing that he wAlhl 
is// known, and employed with 6uccenA^*^^'^'^3SA\ft\iAii^^cAX^^ 
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world, — it put the Corporal to a Bland ; for 
not caring to retract his epithet, — and less 
to explain it, — and leajst of all to twist his 
tale (like men of lore) to serve a system, — 
he looked up in my uncle Tohy*s face for 
assistance; — ^but seeing it was the very 
thing my uncle Toby sat in expectation of 
himself, after a hum and a haw, he went 
on — 

The King of Bohemia, an* please your 
Honor, replied the Corporal, was unfortu- 
nate^ as thus: — ^That taking great pleasure 
and delight in navigation and all sort of sea 
tffitirs; — and Uicre happeninpr throughout 
the whole kingdom of Bohemia to be no 
8ca-port town whatever, — 

— How the deuce should there, Trim] 
cried my uncle Toby ; for Bohemia being 
totally inland, it could have happened no 
otherwise. 

— ^It might, said Trim, if it had pleased 
God.— 

My uncle Toby never spoke of the being 
tnd natural attributes of God, but with dif- 
fidence and hesitation. — 

I believe not, replied my uncle Toby, 
alter some pause ; — for being inland, as I 
nid, and having Silesia and Moravia to the 
east: Losatia and Upper Saxony to the 
north ; Franconia to the west ; and Bavaria 
to the south, — Bohemia could not have been 
propeird to the sea without ceasing to be 
Bohemia ; — ^nor could the sea, on the other 
band, have come up to Bohemia, without 
overflowing a great part of Germany, and 
lestroying millions of unfortunate inhabit- 
utJi who could make no defence against it 
— Scandalous, cried Trim. — Which would 
iiespeak, added my uncle Toby, mildly, such 
i want of compassion in him who is the 
fiither of it, — that, I think. Trim, — the thing 
»uld have happened no way. — 

The Corporal made the bow of unfeign'd 
Bonviction, and went on. — 

Now the King of Bohemia, with his 
Cineen and courtiers, happening one fine 
iiimiiier*s evening to walk out, — Ay, there 
die word happening is right, Trim, cried 
my ande Toby ; for the King of Bohemia 
ind his Queen might have walked out or 
let it akne : — ^'twas a matter of contingency 
ivhich mi^t happen at not, just as chance 
onered it. 

King Williain wm of ao opimoa, an* please 



your Honor, quoth Trim, that every thing 
was predestined for us in this world ; inso- 
much, that he would often say to his sol- 
diers, tliat "every ball had its billet"— He 
was a great mau, said my uncle Toby. — 
And I believe, continued Trim, to this day, 
that the shot which disabled me at the bat- 
tle of I^anden, was pointed at my knee for 
no other purpose but to take me out of his 
service, and place me in your Honor's, 
where I should be taken so much better 
cjire of in my old age. — It shall never, 
Trim, be construed otherwise, said my un- 
cle Toby.— 

The heart, both of the master and the 
man, were alike subject to sudden overflow- 
ings ; — a short silence ensued. — 

Besides, said the Corporal, resuming the 
discourse, but in a gayer accent, — if it had 
not been for that single shot, I had never, 
an' please your Honor, been in love. — 

So thou wast once in love. Trim 1 said 
my uncle Toby, smiling. — 

Souse ! replied the Corporal,— over head 
and ears ! an' please your Honor. — Prithee, 
when? where T and how came it to pass? 
— I never heard one word of it before, quoth 
my uncle Toby. — I dare say, answered 
Trim, that every drummer and Serjeant's 
son in the regiment knew of it. — 'Tis high 
time I should, — said my uncle Toby. — 

Your Honor remembers with concern, 
said the Corporal, the total rout and confu- 
sion of our camp and army at the affair of 
Landen: every one was left to shift for 
himself; and if it had not been for the regi- 
ments of Wyndham, Lumley, and Galway, 
which covered the retreat over the bridge 
of Neerspeeken, the king hunself could 
scarce have gained it ; — he was press'd hard, 
as your Honor knows, on every side of him. — 

Gallant mortal! cried my uncle Toby, 
caught with enthusiasm, this moment, now 
that all is lost, I sec him galloping i^;ross 
me, Corporal, to the left, to bring up the 
remains of the English horse along with 
him, to support the right, and tear the laurel 
from Luxembourg's brows, if yet 'tis pos- 
sible : — I see him with the knot of his scarf 
just shot off, infusing fresh spirits into poor 
Galway's regiment, — riding along the line; 
— then wheeling about, and charging Conti 
at the head of it — ^BtaN^*. VsfVJ^^^a^'^^J 
ven 1 cried ray uivd^'YoXsi^ \ \vft 
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crown— As richly, as a thief a halter, 
shouted Trim. 

My uncle Toby knew the Corporars loy- 
alty — otherwise the comparison was not at 
all to his mind : — it did not altogether strike 
the Corporars fancy when he had made it ; 
— ^but it could not be recalled ; so he had 
nothing to do, but proceed. 

As tlie number of wounded was pro- 
digious, and no one had time to think of 
any thing but his own safety, — Though 
Talmash, said my uncle Toby, brought off 
the foot with great prudence. — But I was 
left upon the field, said the CorporaL — Tliou 
wast so, poor fellow! replied my uncle 
Toby. — So that it was noon the next day, 
continued tlic Corporal, before I was ex- 
changed, and put into a cart with thirteen 
or fourteen more, in order to be conveyed 
to our hospital. 

There is no part of the body, an^ please 
your Honor, where a woimd occasions more 
intolerable anguish than upon the knee. — 

Except the groin, said my uncle Toby. — 
An* please your Honor, replied the Corpo- 
ral, the knee, in my opinion, must certainly 
be the most acute, there being so many ten- 
dons and what^*ye-call-*ems all about it — 

It is for tliat reason, quoth my uncle Toby, 
that the groin is infinitely more sensible; — 
there being not only as many tendons and 
what^'ye-call-'ems (for I know their names 
as little as thou dost)— about it, — ^but more- 
over,* * * — 

Mr& Wadman, who had been all the time 
in her arbor, — instantly stopped her breath, 
unpinnM her mob at the chin, and stood up 
upon one leg. 

The dispute was maintained with amica- 
ble and equal force betwixt my uncle Toby 
and Trim for some time ; till Trim at length 
recollecting that he had oilen cried at his 
master*s sufferings, but never shed a tear at 
his own, — was for giving up the point; 
which my uncle Toby would not allow. — 
'Tis a proof of nothing. Trim, s&id he, but 
the generosity of thy temper. 

So that whether the pain of a wound in 
the groin (c<Bteri8 paribus) is greater than 
the pain of a wound in the knee,— or 

Whether the pain of a wound in the knee 
is not greater than the pain of a wound in 
the groin, — are points which to this day re- 
AMxn unaettled. 
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TnE anguish of my knee, continaed the 
Corporal, was excessive in itself; and the 
uneasiness of the cart, with the roughnesB 
of the roads, which were terribly cut up, — 
making bad still w^or6e,^-every step was 
death to me ; so that with the loss of blood, 
and the want of care-taking of me, and a 
fever I felt coming on besides,— {Poor wnl ! 
said my uncle Toby.) — ^\\ together, an' 
please your Honor, was more than I could 
sustain. 

I was telling my sufferings to a young 
woman at a peasant's house, where our cart, 
which was the last of the Ime, had halted ; 
they had helped me in, and the young wo- 
man had taken a cordial out of her pocket 
and dropp'd it upon some sugar ; and seeing 
it had cheer'd me, she had given it me a 
second and a third time. — So I was telling 
her, an* please your Honor, the anguish 1 
was in, and was saying it was so intolerable 
to me, that I liad much rather lie down 
upon the bed, turning my face towards one 
which was in the comer of the room, — and 
die, — than go on, — when, upon the attempt- 
ing to lead me to it, I fainted away in her 
arms. — She was a good soul ! as your Hon- 
or, said the Corporal, wiping his eyes, will 
hear. — 

I thought love had been a joyous thing, 
quoth my uncle Toby. — 

'Tis the most serious thing, an' please 
your Honor (sometimes) that is in the 
world. — 

By the persuasion of the young woman, 
continued the Corporal, the cart with the 
wounded men set off without me ; she had 
assured them I should expire immediately 
if I was put into the cart So when I came 
to myself, — ^I found mjrself in a still quiet 
cottage, with no one but the young womin, 
and the peasant and his wife. I was laid 
across the bed in the comer of the room, 
with my wounded leg upon a chair, and tbe 
yoimg woman beside me, holding the comer j 
of her handkerchief dipp'd in vinegar to my 
nose with one hand, and rabhing my teo^ 
pies with the other. 

I took her at first for the daughter of the 

peasant (for it was no inn) ;— -so had oflhr*d 

her a little purse with eighteen florini^ 

XviYikx^ mjf ^icwc brother Ton (here Tiim 
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wip'd his eyes) had sent me as a token, by 
a recruit, just before he set oat for Lisbon. 

I never told your Honor that piteous story 
yet,— (Here Trim wip*d his eyes a third 
time.) 

The young woman call'd the old man and 
his wife into the room to show them Uie 
money, in order to gain mo credit for a bed 
and what little necessaries I should want, 
ti]] I should bo in a condition to be got to 
the hospital — Come then, said she, tying up 
the little purse, — ^1*11 be your banker ; — ^but 
IB that office alone will not keep me em- 
ployed, I'll be your nurse too. — 

I thought by her manner of speaking this, 
as well as by her dress, which I then began 
to consider more attentively, — that the 
young woman could not be the daughter of 
the peasant 

She was in black down to her toes, willi 
her hair concealed under a cambric border, 
laid close to her forehead : she was one of 
those kind of nuns, an' please your Honor, 
of which your Honor knows there arc a 
good many in Flanders, which they let go 
loose. — ^By thy description, Trim, said my 
uncle Toby, I dare say she was a young 
Begmne, of which there are none to be 
found anywhere but in the Spanish Nether- 
lands, — except at Amsterdam: — tlicy dif- 
fer from nuns in this, that they can quit 
their cloister if they choose to marry ; they 
visit and take care of tlie sick by profession. 
I had rather, for my own part, tliey did it 
out of good-nature. — 

She oflen told me, quoth Trim, she did 
it for the love of Christ — I did not like it — 
I believe, Trim, we are both wrong, said 
my nncle Toby: — we'll ask Mr. Yorick 
about it to-night, at my brother Shandy's ; 
so put me in mind, added my uncle Toby. — 

The young Beguine, continued the Cor- 
poral, had scarce given herself time to tell 
me, ** she would be my nurse," when she 
hastily turned about to begin the office of 
one, and prepare something for me ; — and 
in a short time, — ^though I thought it a long 
one,— she came back with flannels, &c &c 
and having fomented my knee soundly for 
a ample of hours, &c and made me a bason 
of thin gruel for my supper, — she wisli'd 
me rest, and promised to be with me early 
m the mQming.-— She wish'd me, an' pleuso 
joor Honor, what was not to be had, — My 

2F 



fever ran very high that night ;— her figure 
made sad disturbance within me ; — I was 
every moment cutting the world in two, — 
to give her lialf of it ; — and every moment 
was I crying, That I had nothing but a 
knapsack and eighteen florins to share with 
her. — The whole night long was the fair 
Beguine, like an angel, close by my bed- 
side, holding back my curtain, and ofiering 
me cordials; — and I was only awakened 
from my dream by her coming there at the 
hour promised, and giving them in reality. 
— ^In truth, she was scarce ever froifl^e ; 
and so accustomed was I to receive life from 
her hands, that my heart sickened, and I 
lost color, when she left the room ; and yet, 
continued tlie Corporal (making one of the 
strangest reflections upon it, in the world) — 

" It was not love ;" — for during the three 
weeks slic was almost constantly with me, 
fomenting my knee with her hand night 
and day, — I can honestly say, an' please 
your Honor,— that *********** 
♦***♦******♦ once.— 

That was very odd, Trim, quoth my uncle 
Toby.— 

I think so too, — said Mrs. Wadman.— 

It never did, said the Corporal 



CHAP. XXI. 

— ^BuT 'tis no marvel, continued the Cor- 
poral, — seeing my uncle Toby musing upon 
it, — ^for love, an' please your Honor, is ex- 
actly like war, in this; that a soldier, though 
he has escaped three weeks complete o* 
Saturday night, — may, nevertheless, be shot 
through his heart on Sunday morning. — It 
happened so here^ an' please your Honor, 
with this difference only, — that it was on 
Sunday in the afternoon, when I fell in love 
all at once with a sisserara. — ^It burst upon 
me, an' please your Honor, like a bomb, — 
scarce giving me time to say, ** God bless 
me. — 

I thought. Trim, said my uncle Toby, a 
man never fell in love so very suddenly.— 

Yes, an' please your Honor, if he is in the 
way of it, — ^replied Trim. 

I prithee, (vuoth viv^ ^xllc\^T^>|^'vDSnrax 
mo how iViia roaXAjei Yuk^^cx^^ — 
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With a]l pleasure, said the (Corporal, 
making a bow. 



CHAP. XXIL 

I HAD escaped, continued the Corporal, 
all that time from falling in love, and had 
gone on to the end of the chapter, had it not 
been predestined otherwise. — There is no 
resisting our fate. — It was on a Sunday, in 
the fftemoon, as I told your Honor. 

The old man and his wife had walked 
out — 

Every thing was still and hush as mid- 
night about the house. 

There was not so much as a duck or a 
duckling about the yard, — 

When the fair Beguino came in to see 
me. 

My wound was then in a fair way of do- 
ing well, — ^the inflammation had been gone 
off for some time ; but it was succeeded with 
an itching both above and below my knee, 
so insufferable, that I had not shut my eyes 
the whole night for it. — 

Let me see it, said she, kneeling down 
upon the ground parallel to my knee, and 
laying her hand upon the part below it — ^It 
only wants rubbing a little, said the Beguine ; 
80 covering it with the bed-clothes, she be- 
gan with the fore-finger of her right hand 
to rub under my knee, guiding her fore-fin- 
ger backwards and forwards by the edge of 
the flannel which kept on the dressing. 

In five or six minutes I felt slightly the 
end of her second finger, and presently it 
was laid fiat with the other, and she contin- 
ued rubbing in that way round and round 
for a good while ; it then came into my head, 
t^t I should fall in love : — I blush*d when 
I saw how white a hand she had. — I shall 
never, an' please your Honor, behold anotlier 
hand so white whilst I live. — 

Not in that place, said my uncle Toby. — 

Thoogh it was the most serious despair 
in nature to the Corporal, — he could not 
forbear smiling. — 

The young Beguine, continued the Cor- 
poral, perceiving it was of great service to 
me, — fnmi nibbing for some time with two 



down the fourth, and then rubb*d with her 
whole hand. I will never say another word, 
an' please your Honor, upon hands again ;— 
but it was softer tliau satin. — 

— ^Prithee, Trim, commend it as much as 
thou wilt, said my uncle Toby ; I shall hear 
thy story with the more delight — ^The Cor- 
poral thank'd his master most unfeignedly; 
but having nothing to say upon the Bcguine*B 
hand but the same over again, — ^he proceed- 
ed to the cflfects of it 

Tiie fair Beguine, said the Coi^ral, con- 
tinued rubbing with her whole liand under 
my knee, — till I fear'd her zeal would weaiy 
her. — " I would do a thousand times morr," 
said she, "fortlie love of Christ" — In saying 
which, she poss'd her hand across the flan- 
nel, to the part above my knee, which I hail 
equally coniplainM of, and rubb'd it also. 

I perceived then, I was beginning to be 
in love. — 

As slie continued rub-rub-nibbing, I felt 
it spread from under her hand, an* please 
your Honor, to every part of my frame. 

The more she rubbed, and the lon|*er 
strokes she took, the more the fire kindled 
in my veins, — till at Icugth, by two or three 
strokes longer than the rest, my passioD roee 
to the highest pitch. — I seizM her hand,— 

And then thou clapped'st it to thy lips, 
Trim, said my uncle Toby, and madeet a 
speech. 

Whether the Corporal's amour tenni- 
nated precisely in the way my uncle Toby 
described it, is not material ; it is enough that 
it contained in it the essence of all the lo\'e- 
romances which ever have been wrote since 
the beginning of the world. 



CHAP. xxin. 

As soon as the Corporal had finished the 
story of his amour,— or rather my uncle 

Toby for him,— Mrs. Wadman silcndy sal- 
lied forth from her arbor, replaced the pin 
in her mob, pass'd the wicker-gate, and ad- 
vanced slowly towards my uncle Toby*i 
sentry-box : the disposition which Trim hid 
made in my uncle Toby's mind, wu too ^ 



vorable a crisis to be let slip. 
^Dgren^^-pToceeded to rub at length with I ^Ttve attack was detennin'd upoa: it 
tJircc-'tHl by little and little she brongViU^aa (ac:i\i\»!uA liC^ xsnt^ \i) taf node 
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having ordered the Corporal to 
or the pioneer's shovel, the spade, 
-ax, the piqoetii and otlicr military 
hich lay scatterM upon the ground 
Dunkirk stood. — The Corporal had 
; — the field was clear, 
consider, Sir, what nonsense it is, 
1 fighting, or writing, or any thing 
ether in rhyme to it, or not) which 
Ks occasion to do, — to act by plan : 
er Plan, independent of all circum- 
deserved registering in letters of 
ncan in the archives of Gotham) — 
jrtaiuly the Plan of Mrs. Wadman's 
f my uncle Toby in his sentry-box, 
— Now, the plan hanging up in it 
jncture, being the plan of Dunkirk, 
le tale of Dunkirk a tale of relax- 
opposcd every impression she could 
md, besides, could slie have gone 
— the manoeuvre of fingers and 
1 tlie attack of the sentry-box, was 
ne by tiiat of the fair Beguine^s, in 
tory, — that just tlien, that particular 
lowever successful before, — became 
$t heartless attack tliat could be 

t woman alone for this. Mrs. Wad- 

d scarce opened th^ wicker-gate, 

er genias sported with tlie change 

instances. 

brmed a new attack in a moment 



CHAP. XXIV, 

M half distracted, Captain Shandy, 
3. Wadman, holding up her cambric 
chief to her lefl eye, as she ap- 
I the door of my uncle Toby's sentry- 
mote, — or sand, — or something, — I 
ot what, has got into this eye of 
-do look into it: — it is not in the 

ying which, Mrs. Wadman edged 
close in beside my uncle Toby, and 
\g herself down upon the comer of 
;h, she gave him an opportunity of 
without rising up, — ^Do look into it, 

• 

st soul ! thou didst look into it with 
1 innoceacy of heart as ever child 
nto a raree show-box-; and 'twere 
1 a sin to have hurt thee. 



If a man will be peeping of his own ac- 
cord into things of Uiat nature, Pvo nothing 
to say to it 

My uncle Toby never did; and I will 
answer for him, that he would have sat 
quietly upon a sofa from June to January 
(which, you know, takes in both the hot and 
cold months) with an eye as fine as the 
Thracian * Rhodope's beside him, without 
being able to tell whether it was a black or 
a blue one. 

The difficulty was, to get my uncle Toby 
to look at one at all. 

'Tis surmounted. And 

I see him yonder, with his pipe pendulous 
in his hand, and the ashes falling out of it, 
— looking, — and looking, — Uien rubbing 
his eyes, — and looking again, with twice 
the good-nature that ever Galileo look'd for 
a spot in the sun. 

In vain ! for, by all the powers which ani- 
mate the organ, — Widow Wadman's left 
eye shines this moment as lucid as her 
right ; — there is neither mote, nor sand, nor 
dust, nor chafi*, nor speck, nor particle of 
opake matter floatiilg in it — There is no- 
thing, my dear paternal uncle! but one 
lambent delicious fire, fiirtively shooting 
out from every part of it, in all directions, 
into thine. 

If thou lookest, uncle Toby, in search of 
this mote one moment longer, thoa art un- 
done. 



CHAP. XXV. 

An eye is, for all the world, exactly like 
a cannon, in this respect, That it is not so 
much the eye or the cannon, in themselves, 
as it is the carriage of the eye — and the 
carriage of the cannon ; by which both the 
one and tlie other are enabled to do so much 
execution. I don't think tlie comparison a 
bad one : however, as 'tis made and placed 
at the head of the chapter, as much fi>r use 
as ornament, all I desire in return, is, that 
whenever I speak of Mrs. Wadman's eyes 
(except once in the next period) that you 
keep it in your fimcy. 

* RlKMlope Tliracia tarn inevitabili fkicino initraeto, 
tam cxactd oculii iiitucni attrmiit, ut li in illamquii 
incidiaaet, fteri nou ^9»«ie\,v\u\Ti t«\|KWV>w.— \NL»KW 
NOT WHO. 
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I protest, Madam, said my uncle Toby, I 
can see nothing; whatever in your eye. 

— ^It is not in tlie white, said Mrs. Wad- 
man. — ^My uncle Toby lookM witli might 
and main into the pupil. 

Now, of all the eyes which ever were 
created ; from your own, Madam, up to those 
of Venus herself, which certainly were as 
venereal a pair of eyes as ever stood in a 
head, there never was an eye of them all 
80 fitted to rob my uncle Toby of his repose, 
as the very eye at which he was looking ; — 
it was not. Madam, a rolling eye, — a romp- 
ing, or a wanton one ; — ^nor was it an eye 
sparkling, petulant, or impcrious,^-of high j 



against the eye that ever man wrote: — 
there is one in verse upon somebody^s eye 
or other, that, for two or three nights to- 
getlier, had put him by his rest ; which, in 
his first transport of resentment against it, 
he begins thus : — 

" A devil His— and iniifchicf sucli doth work 
" As never yet did Pagan, Jew, or Turk."^ 

In short, during tlie whole paroxysm, my 
fatlier was all abuse and foul language, ap- 
proaching rattier towards malediction; — 
only he did not do it with as much method 
as Emulphus; — he was too impetuous; nai 
witli £rnulphu6*s policy; — for though my 
father, wiUi the most intolerant spirit, 



claims and terrifying exactions, which would, would curse botli this and that, and every 
have curdled at once that milk of human 
nature, of which my uncle Toby was made 
up ; — ^but *twas an eye full of gentle salu- 
tations, — and soft responses, — speaking, — 
not like the trumpet-stop of some ill-made 
organ, in which many an eye I talk to 
holds coarse converse, but whispering soft, 
— ^like the last low accents of an expiring 
saint, — "How can you live comfortless, 
"Captain Shandy, and alone, without a 
"bosom to lean your head on, — or trust 
"your cares tol" 

It was an ey e 

But I shall be in love with it myself, if 
I say another word about it 

It did my undo Toby*8 business. 



CHAP. XXVL 

There is nothing shows the characters 
of my father and my uncle Toby in a more 
entertaining light, than their different man- 
ner of deportment under the same accident; 
— for I call not love a misfortune ; from a 
persuasion, that a man*s heart is ever the 
better for it — Great God ! what must my 
uncle Toby*s have been, when *twas all be- 
nignity without it ! — 

My father, as appears from many of his 
papers^ was very subject to this passion be- 
fore he married ; — but, from a little subacid 
kind of drollish impatience in his nature, 
whenever it befell him, he would never sub- 
mit to it like a Christian ; but would pish, 
^nd huff! And bounce, and kick, and play the 



* This will be printed witb my tkiimta Uft tf 
Boeratefl, kx. 
-^ t Mr. Shandy must mean the poor in qpiriti ■■••- 

•i^vJ, ajul write the bitterest Pb'i\\pp\c8\m\ua[iiA\\i&i^NidedtheBoiieyuDQnaft 



thing under Heaven, which w^as either aid- 
ing or abetting to his love, — ^yet he never 
concluded his chapter of curses upon it, 
without cursing himself in at the bargain, 
OS one of tlic most egregious fools and cox- 
combs, he would say, that ever was let loose 
in the world. 

My uncle Toby, on the contrary, took it 
like a lamb, — sat still, and let the poisoo 
work in his veins without resistance ;^in 
the sharpest exacerbations of his wound 
(like that on his grom) he never dropt ooe 
fretfbl or discontented word,— 4ie blamed 
neither heaven nor earth, — nor tboogfat, nor 
spoke an injurious thing of any body, or 
any part of it ; he sat solitary and peDsire 
with his pipe, — ^looking at his lame leg)— 
then whiffing out a sentimental heigh-ho! 
which, mixing with the smoke, incommodeii 
no one mortal. 

He took it like a lamb, I say. 

In truth, he had mistook it at first ; for, 
having taken a ride with my fiither that 
very morning, to save, if possible, a bean- 
tiful wood, which the dean and chapter 
were hewing down to give to the poor;t 
which said wood being in full view of my 
uncle Toby's house, and of singular service 
to him in his description of the battle of 
Wynnendale, — by trotting on too hastily to 
save it, upon an uneasy saddle, worse bene, 
&c. &c. . . it had so happened, that the se- 
rous part of the blood had got betwixt the 
two skins, in the nethermost part of my mh 
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Je Toby, — the first shootings of wliich (as 
ay uncle Toby had no experience of love) 
le had taken for a part of the passion, till 
be blister breaking in the one case, and 
he other renuiining, my uncle Toby was 
treaently convinced that his wound was 
lot a skin-deep wound, but that it had gone 
his heart 



CHAR xxvn. 

The world is asliamed of being virtuous. 
—My uncle Toby knew little of tlie world ; 
nd Uierefbre, when he felt he was in love 
rith Widow Wadman, he had no coucep- 
on tiiat the thing was any more to be 
lade a mystery of, tlian if Mrs. Wadman 
ad given him a cut with a gap'd knife 
CT06S his finger. Had it been otherwise, — 
et, as he ever looked upon Trim as an 
umble friend, and saw frc«h reasons every 
ay of his life to treat him as such, — it 
rould have made no xTiriation in the man- 
er in which he informed him of the afiiair. 

*' I am in love» Corporal !" quoth my un- 
le Toby. 



CHAP. XXVllL 



Isi love ! — said the Corporal, — your Honor 
vna very well the day before yesterday, 
^hen I was telling your Honor Uie story of 
he King of Bohemia. — Bohemia ! said my 

LDcle Toby musmg a long time 

Vhat became of that story, Trim ? 

— ^We lost it, an' please your Honor, 
omehow betwixt us ; — ^but your Honor was 
M free from love tlicn, as I am. — *Twas 
BSt whilst thou went*st off with the wheel- 
larrow, — with Mrs. Wadman, quoth my 
inele Toby. — She has left a ball here, 
dded my uncle Toby, pointing to his breast 

— She can no more, an* please your 
lonor, stand a siege, than she can fly, cried 
heCorporaL 

Bat aa we. are neighbors, Trim, the best 
vay, I think, is to let her know it civilly 
irst, quoth my mide Toby. 

Now, if I might presume, said the Cor- 
lonl, to difo from your Hoaor, — 



Why else do I talk to thee. Trim? said 
my uncle Toby, mildly. 

— ^Then I would begin, an' please your 
Honor, with making a good thundering at- 
tack upon her, in return, — and telling her 
civilly aflerwTirds; — for if she knows any 
thing of your Honor's being in love, be- 
forehand L— d help her! — she knows 

no more at present of it. Trim, said my 
uncle Toby, — than the child unborn. 

Precious souls ! — 

Mrs. Wadman had told it, with all its 
circumstances, to Mrs. Bridget, twenty-four 
liours before ; and was, at that very moment, 
sitting in council with her, touching some 
slight misgivings with regard to the issue 
of tlic affair, which the Devil, who never 
lies dead in a ditch, had put into her head, 
— before he would allow her half time to 
get quietly through her Te Deum, 

I am terribly afraid, said Widow Wad- 
man, in case I should marry him, Bridget, 
— that the poor Captain will not enjoy his 
health, with tlie monstrous wound upon his 
groin. 

— It may p<^ Madam, be so very large, 
replied Bridget, as you think; — and I be- 
lieve, besides, added she, — that 'tis dried up. 

— ^I could like to know, — ^merely for his 
sake, said Mrs. Wadman. 

— ^We'll know tlie long and the broad of 
it in ten days, answered Mrs. Bridget ; for 
whilst the Captain is paying his addresses 
to you, — Fm confident Mr. Trim will be 
for making love to me ; — and Fll let him as 
much as he will, added Bridget, to get it 
all out of him. 

The measures were taken at once ; — and 
my uncle Toby and the Corporal went on 
witii theirs. 

Now, quoth the Corporal, setting his left 
hand a-kimbo, and giving such a flourish 
with his right, as just promised success, — 
and no more, — if your Honor will give me 
leave to lay down the plan of this attack, — 

Thou wilt please me by it. Trim, said my 
uncle Toby, exceedingly ; — and as I foresee 
thou must act in it as my aid-de-camp, here's 
a crown. Corporal, to begin with, to steep 
thy commission. 

— Then, an' please your Honor, said the 
Corporal, (makuig a bow first for his com- 
mission) — we will be^TV vj*\\iv ^g^X^As^ ^wa 
Honor's laced c\o\i«a omX. c& VJWi ^^s^ ^wssb- 
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paign-trunk, to be well air*d, and have the 
blue and gold taken up at tlic sleeves ;— and 
ril put your white ramillie-wig fresh into 
pipes ; — and send for a taylor to have your 
Honor's thin scarlet breeches turn'd. — 

I had better take the red plush ones, quoth 
my uncle Toby. — They wUl be too clumsy, 
said the Corporal 



CHAP. XXIX. 

— ^Thou wilt get a brush and a little chalk 
to my sword. — ^'Twill be only in your Hon- 
or's way, replied Trim. 



CHAP. XXX. 

•^BuT your Honor's two razors shall be 
new set — and I will get my Montero-cap 
furbished up, and put on poor Lieutenant 
Le Fevre's regimental coat, which your 
Honor gave me to wear f!)r Jiit sake ; — and 
as soon as your Honor is clean shaved, — and 
has got your clean siiirt on, witti your blue 
and gold or your fine scarlet, — sometimes 
one and sometimes t'other, — and every thing 
is ready for the attack, — we'll march up 
boldly, as if 'twas to the face of a bastion ; 
and whilst your Honor engages Mrs. Wad- 
man in the parlor, to the right, — ^1*11 attack 
Mrs. Bridget in the kitchen, to the lefl; and 
having seiz'd that pass, I'll answer for it, 
said the Corporal, snapping his fingers over 
his head, — ^tliat the day is your own. 

— I wish I may but manage it right, said 
my uncle Toby ; — but I declare. Corporal, I 
had rather march up to the very edge of a 
trench. 

— ^A woman is quite a different thing, 
said the Corporal. 

— I suppose so, quoth my uncle Toby. 



CHAP. XXXI. 

If any thing in this world which my 

father said, could have provoked my uncle 

Toby, during tlie time he was in \ove, \l 



making of an expression of Hilarioo, the 
liermit; who, in speaking of his abstinence, 
his watchings, flagellations, and other in- 
strumental parts of his religion, — would say 
— though with more facetiousness than b& 
came a hermit, **That they were the meaoi 
** he used to make his ass (meaning his body) 
" leave off kicking." 

It pleased my fatlier well ; it wds not only 
a laconic way of expressing, — but of hbel- 
ling, at the same time, the desires and appe- 
tites of the lower part of us ; so that fx 
many years of my father's life, 'twas iiii 
constant mode of expression; — ^he nerer 
used the word passions once, — ^but ast al- 
ways, instead of them ; — so that he might 
be said tnily to have been upon the boiK!^ 
01 the back of his own ass, or else of some 
other man's, during all that time. 

I must here observe to you the difierence 
betwixt 

My father's Ass and 
My HoBBY-HoRSE, — in order to 
ke^p characters as separate as may be^ ia 
our fancies as we go along. 

For my Hobby-IIorse, if you recx)Ilect t 
little, is no way a vicious beast; he hasfcarce 
one hair or lineament of the ass about him. 
— Tis the sporting little filly-folly which 
carries you out for the present hour,—* 
maggot, a butterfly, a picture, a fiddle-sticfc. 
— an uncle Toby's siege, or an anjf thing 
which a man makes a shift to get astride 
on, to canter it away from the cares and » 
licitudes of life. — 'Tis as useful a beast ii 
is in the whole creation ; — nor do I retUy 
see how the world could do without it 

— ^But for my father's ass. — Oh I mood 
1dm, — mount him, — ^mount him, — (thafi 
three times, is it not?) — ^mount him not:-- 
'tis a beast concupiscent ; — and foul bcfhH 
the man who docs not hinder him fitff 
kicking. 



J 



1 



CHAP. xxxn. 



Well, dear brother Toby, said my fktlA 
upon his first seeing him after he ftfl ii 
love, — and how goes it with your Ass ! 

Now, my uncle Toby thinking more rf 
the porf where he had had the Ulster, thai 



-* ^^"jf uurui^ uiv uiuu lit; was lu luw, iv\u»: pun wijcoj uc imu uuu uio iMuninr, w*" 

was the perverse use my father was a\wayi\QS 'tiJ^uvoiCis m^v&.'^^f-^Dd our pieeoo- 
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eeptioDB having (you know) as great a power — A few children ! cried my father, rising 



over the sounds of words as the shapes of 
things, he had imagined that my fatlicr, 
who was not very ceremonious in his choice 
of wordsi, had inquired ailer the part by its 
proper name: bo, notwithstanding my mother, 
Dr. Slop, and Mr. Yorick, were sitting in 
the parlor, he Uiought it rat!icr civil to 
conform to the term my fatlier had made 
ase of than not When a man is hemm*d 
in by two indecorums, and must commit one 
of 'em, I always observe, — let him clioose 
which he will, the world will blame him ; 
— flo I should not be astonislfd if it blames 
my uncle Toby. 

My a — e, quoth my uncle Toby, is much 
better, brother Shandy. — My father had 
formed great expectations from his Ass in 
this onset: and would have brought him 
on again ; but Doctor Slop setting up an in- 
temperate laugh, and my motlier crying out 

L bless us ! — it drove my father's Ass 

off the field : — and the laugh then becoming 
general, — ^tliere was no bringing him back 
to the charge for some time : — 

And Bo the discourse went on without 
him. 

Every body, said my mother, says you are 
in love, brother Toby ; — and we hope it is 
true. 

I am as much in love, sister, I believe, 
replied my uncle Toby, as any man usually 
y^— Humph! said my father. — And when 
did you know it ? quoth my mother. 

—When the blister broke, replied my 
vncle Toby. 

My uncle Toby's reply put my father into 
good temper,— 60 he charged o' foot 



CHAP. xxxm. 

As the ancients agree, brother Toby, said 
my father, that there are two different and 
difltinct kinds of kme^ according to the dif- 
ferent parts which arc affected by it, — the 
brain or liver, — I think when a man is in 



out of his chair, and looking full in my 
motlier's face, as he forced his way betwixt 
hers and Doctor Slop's, — a few children! 
cried my father, repeating my uncle Toby's 
words as he walked to and fro. 

Not, my dear brother Toby, cried my 
father, recovering himself all at once, and 
coming close up to the back of my uncle 
Toby's chair, — ^not that I sliould be sorry 
hadst thou a score: — on the contrary, I 
should rejoice, — and be as kind, Toby, to 
every one of them as a father. — 

My uncle Toby stole his hand, unperceiv- 
ed, behind his chair, to give my father's a 
squeeze. — 

Nay, moreover continued he, keeping 
hold of my uncle Toby's hand, — so much 
dost thou possess, my dear Toby, of the milk 
of human nature, and so Tittle of its asperi- 
ties, — ^'tis piteous the world is not peopled 
by creatures which resemble thee ! and was 
I an Asiatic monarch, added my father, 
heating himself with his new project, — ^I 
would oblige thee, provided it would not 
impair tliy strength,— or dry up thy radical 
moisture too fast,^-or weaken thy memory, 
or fancy, brother Toby, which these gym- 
nics, inordinately taken, are apt to do, — 
else, dear Toby, I would procure thee the 
most beautiful women in my empire, and I 
would oblige thee, nolens volens, to beget 
for me one subject every month. 

As my father pronounced the last word 
of the sentence, — my motlier took a pinch 
of snuff — 

Now I would not, quoth my uncle Toby, 
get a child, nolens volens^ that is, whether 
I would or no, to please the greatest prince 
upon earth. — 

And 'twould be cruel in me, brother 
Toby, to compel thee, said my father ; — but 
'tis a case put, to show tliee, that it is not 
thy begetting a child, — in case thou should'st 
be able, — but the 8}'6tem of Love and Mar- 
riage thou goest upon, which I would set 
thee right in. — 

There is, at least, snid Yorick, a great 



^I^Uefa of the two he has fallen into. 

•^What signifies it, brother Shandy, re- 
plied my micleToby, which of the two it is, 
provided it will but make a man marry, and 
love his wiie^ and get aAw children 1 



it behoves him a little to consider deal of reason and plain sense in Captain 



Shandy's opinion of love ; and 'tis amongst 
the ill-spent hours of my life, which I have 
to answer for, that I have read so man^ 
flourishing \K)ela attAt\\e\OTO\Kaam\sc5 >^3sl^ 
from whom 1 uc\ct covAAl «iXxaKXioTB»^^ — 
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I wish, Yorick, said my father, you had | What did not a little contribute to leave 



read Plato: for there you would have learnt jhim thus without an ally, was, that if there 
that there are two loves. — I know there was any one post more untenable than the 
were two religions, replied Yorick, amongst rest, he would be sure to tlirow himself into 
tlie ancients ;^-one for the vulgar, and an- .it; and to do him justice, when he was once 
other for the learned : — but I tliink one love .there, he would defend it so gallantly, that 
might have served both of them very well. — 'twould have been a concern, either to a 

It could not, replied my father, — and for .brave man, or a good-natured one, to have 
the same reasons ; for, of these loves, ac- seen him driven out 
cording to Ficinus's comment upon Velasius, ' Yorick, for this reason, though he would 
the one is rational, — ! oflon attack him, — yet could never bear to 

The other is natural; — do it with all his force. 

the first ancient, — without mother, — ^where Doctor Slop's Vir/fwiVy, in the close of 
Venus had nothing to do ; the second begot- 1 tlie last chapter, had got him for once on 
ten of Jupiter and Dione, — I the right side of the rampart; and Ite was 

Pray, brother, quoth my uncle Toby, what beginning to blow up all the convents in 
has a man who believes in God to do with ' Christendom about Slop's cars, when Cor- 
thisl — My father could not stop to answer, ,poral Trim came into the parlor to inform 
for fear of breaking the thread of his dis- jmy uncle Toby, that his thin scarlet breecb- 
course. — *|es, in which the attack was to be made 

This latter, continued he, partakes wholly ' upon Mrs. Wadman, would not do ; for that 
of the nature of Venus. | the taylor, in ripping them up, in order to 

The first, which is the golden chain let i turn them, had found that tliey had been 
down from Heaven, excites to love heroic, ' turn'd before. — ^Then turn them again, bro- 
which comprehends in it, and excites to, tlie thcr, said my father, rapidly, for there wiDJ 
desire of philosophy and truth ; — the second be many a turning of 'em yet before alPi 
excites to desire simply. — idonc in the afikir. — They are as rotten as 

I think the procreation of cliildren as dirt, said Uie Corporal. — Then by all mesns, 
beneficial to the world, said Y'orick, as tlie 
finding out tlie longitude. 

To be sure, said my mother, love keeps turning himselfto the company, that Widov 
peace in the world. — Wadman has been deeply in love with my 

In the house, — my dear, I own. — brother Toby for many years, and has used 

It replenishes the earth, said my mother, every art and circumvention of woman to 



said my fatlier, bespeak a new pair, brother; 
— ^for though I know, continued my fiitheri 



But it keeps Heaven empty, my dear, — 
replied my father. 

'Tis Virginity, cried Slop, triumphantly, 
which fills Paradise. — 

Well push'd, nun ! quoth my father. 



CHAP. XXXIV. 

Mt father bad such a skirmishing, cut- 
ting kind of a slashing way with him in his 
disputations, thrusting and ripping, and 
giving every one a stroke to remember him 
by, in his turn, that if there were twenty 
people in company, — ^in less than half an 
hour he was sure to have every one of 'cm 
agiinMtbittL 



outwit him into the same passion, yet now 
that she has caught him,^ier fever will be 
past its height 

She has gained her point 

In this case, continued my fiither, which 
Plato, I am persuaded, never thought afr" 
I/)ve, you see, is not so much a setUimai 
as a situation, into which a man enten^ tf 
my brother Toby would do into a corpsr* 
no matter whctlier he loves the service or 
no ; being once in it, — ^he acts as if he dkL 
and takes every step to show himself a mil 
of prowess. 

The hypothesis, like the rest of my 6^ 
ther's, was plausible enough, and my unck 
Toby had but a single word to object to it 
—in which Trim stood ready to aeccd 
him; — ^but my fiithcr had not drawn ^ 
concluBion. — 
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this reason, continued my father, 
: the case over again) — ^notwith- 
g all the world knows that Mra 
in affects my brother Toby; — and 
iier Toby contrariwise affects Mrs. 
in, and no obstacle in natufe to for- 
music striking up this very night, 

I I answer for it, that tliis self-same 

III not be play'd this twelvemonth, 
have taken our measures badly, 
ly uncle Toby, looking up interroga- 
n Trim's face. — 

lid lay my Montero-cap, said Trim. — 
Trim*s Montero-cap, as I once told 
as his constant wager ; and having 
d it up that very night, in order to 
1 the attack, — it made the odds look 
^nsiderable. — I would lay, an* please 
onor, my Montero-cap to a shilling, 
it proper, continued Trim (making a 
► offer a wager before your Honors. — 
'e is nothing improper in it, said my 
— tis a mode of expression ; for in 
thou would'st lay thy Montero-cap 
killing, — all thou meanest is this, — 
3u belie vest, — 
, what dost thou believe ? 

' ft 

; Widow Wadman, an' please your 
ip, cannot hold it out ten days. — 

whence, cried Slop, jecringly, hast 
1 this knowledge of woman, friend ! — 
filling in love with a popish clergy- 
, said Trim. — 

is a Beguine, said my uncle Toby. — 
JOT Slop was too much in wrath to 
to tlie distinction; and my father 

that very crisis to fall in helter- 

upon the whole order of Nuns and 
ics, a set of silly, fusty baggages, — 
ould not stand it; — and my uncle 
laving some measures to take about 
eches, — and Yorick about his fourth 
1 division, — in order for their several 
I next day, — ^the company broke up ; 
r father being left alone, and having 
I hour upon his hands betwixt that 
d-time, he called for pen, ink, and 

and wrote my uncle Toby the fol- 

letter of instructions : 

fy dear brother Toby, 
it I am going to say to thee, is upon 
ture of women, and of love-making 
a ; and perhaps it is as weii for tlice, 
2G 



— ^though not so well for me, — that thoa 
hast occasion for a letter of instructions 
upon that head, and that I am able to write 
it to thee. 

Had it been the good pleasure of Him 
who disposes of our lots, and thou no sufferer 
by the knowledge, I had been well content 
that thou should*Bt have dippM the pen this 
moment into the ink, instead of myself ; but 
that not being the case, — Mr& Shandy be- 
ing now close beside me, preparing for bed, 
— I have thrown together, without order, 
and just as they have come into my mind, 
such hints and documents as I deem may 
be of use to thee, intending, in this, to give 
thee a token of my love ; not doubting, my 
dear Toby, of the manner in which it will 
be accepted. 

In the first place, with regard to all 
which concerns religion in the afiair,— 
Uiough I perceive, from a glow in my 
check, that I blush as I begin to speak to 
thee upon the subject, as well knowing, 
notwithstanding thy nnnffwcted secrecy, how 
few of its offices thou neglectestr-yet I 
would remind thee of one (during the con- 
tinuance of thy courtship) in a particular 
manner, which I would not have omitted ; 
and that is, never to go forth upon the en- 
terprise, whether it be in the morning or 
the afternoon, without first recommending 
thyself to the protection of Almighty God, 
that he may defend thee from the evil one. 

Shave the whole top of thy crown clean 
once at least every four or five days, but 
oflener if convenient; lest, in taking off 
thy wig before her, through absence of 
mind, she should be able to discover how 
much has been cut away by Time : — ^how 
much by Trim. 

'Twero better to keep ideas of baldness 
out of her fancy. 

Always carry it in thy mind, and act upon 
it as a sure maxim, Toby, — 

" That women are timid ;" and 'tis well 
they are, — else there would be no dealing 
with them. 

Let not thy breeches be too tight, or hang 
too loose about thy thighs, like the trunk- 
hose of our ancestors : 

A just medium prevents all conclusicms. 

Wliatever thou hast to say, be it more or 
less, forget not to uUci "xX. \iv ^Vsrw «cKv.\fscfc 
of voice *,— eileuc«,MAvj\»X»i«i%\j^x^».OaR* 
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it, weaves dreams of midnight secrecy into 
the brain ; fer this cause, if thou canst help 
it, never throw down the tongs and poker. 

Avoid all kinds of pleasantry and face- 
tiousness in thy discourse with her, and do 
whatever lies in thy power, at the same 
time, to keep from her all books and wri- 
tings which tend thereto : there are some 
devotional tracts, which if thou canst en- 
tice her to read over, — it will be well ; but 
sufier her not to look into Rabelais, or 
Scarron, or Don Quixote : 

They are all books which excite laughter ; 
and thou knowest, dear Toby, that there is 
no passion so serious as lust 

Stick a pin in the bosom of thy shirt, 
before thou enterest her parlor. 

And if thou art permitted to sit upon the 
same sofa with her, and she gives thee oc- 
casion to lay thy hand upon hers — ^beware 
of taking it; — thou canst not lay thy hand 
on hers, but she will feel the temper of 
thine. — Leave that and as many other 
things as thou canst, quite undetermined ; 
by so doing, thou wilt have her curiosity 
on thy side; and if she is not conquered by 
that, and thy a$s continues still kicking, 
which there is great reason to suppose, — 
thou must begin with first losing a few 
ounces of Uood below the ears, according 
to the practice of the ancient Scjrthians, 
who cured the most intemperate fits of the 
appetite by that means. 

Avicenna, after this, is for having the 
part anointed with the syrup of hellebore, 
using proper evacuations and purges ;— and 
I believe rightly. — ^But thou must eat little 
or no goat*s flesh, nor red deer; — nor even 
ibal*s flesh by any means; — and carefblly 
abstain, — that is, as much as thou canst, 
from peacocks, cranes, coots, didappers, and 
water-hens. 

As for thy drink, I need not tell thee, it 
must be the infusion of Vervain and the 
herb Hanea^ of which JElJan relates such 
effects; — ^but if thy stomach paUs with it, 
—discontinue it from time to time, — taking 



cucumbers, melcms, pundain, water-lilies, 
woodbine, and lettuce in the stead of them. 

There is nothing further for thee which 
occurs to me at present. 

Unless the breaking out (^ a fr«di war. 
— So wishing every thing, dear Toby, for 
the best, 

I rest thy afiectionate brother, 

Walter Shakdt. 



CHAP. XXXV. 

Whbubt my father was writing his letter 
of instructions, my uncle Toby and the 
Corporal were busy in preparing every 
thing for the attack. As the turning of the 
thin scarlet breeches was laid aside (at least 
for the present) there was nothing which 
should put it ofi* beyond the next roorniog; 
so, accordingly, it was resolved upon ftr 
eleven o^dock. 

Come, my dear, said my father to mf 
mother, Hwill be but like a brother md 
sister, if you and I take a walk down to nqr 
brother Toby^s, — to countenance him ia 
this attack of his. 

My uncle Toby and the Corporal hd 
both been accoutred some time, when 119 
father and mother entered, and the ekxk 
striking eleven, were that moment in dm^ 
tion to sally forth ; — ^but the acooont of tkil 
is worth more than to be wove into the ftf* 
end of the eighth* volume of such a wed 
as this. — ^My father had no time but to pat 
the letter of instructions into my unde 
Toby's coat-pocket, and yxn with my nw 
ther in wishing his attack prosperooa 

I could like, said my mother, to \oA 
through the key-hole, out tji curiotUf." 
Call it by ito right name, my dear, quoth 
my fiither, — 

And kx^ through the ke^-hole as kof 
asyou wilL 



* AUodiBf to tbs lint oditisa. 
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DEDICATION 



TO 



A GREAT MAN 
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Hatdns a priorij intended to dedicate 
Tlie Amours of my nnde Toby to Mr. ***^ 
^ see more reaaons, aposterici% for doing 
it to Lord******* 

I flfaould lament from my soul, if this ex- 
posed me to the jealousy of their Rever- 
ences: because, a jNwfmori, in Court Latin, 
the kissing hands for preferment, 
toy thing else, — in order to get it 

My ofnnion of Lord ♦♦*****is neither 
better nor worse than it was of Mr. * * * 
UoBoni like impressions upon coin, may ghro 
an idesl and local value to a bit of base 
metal ; but gold and silver will pass all the 
worid over, without any other recommenda- 
tioo thsn their own weight 

ne same good-will that made me think 
of oflbring up half an hour's amusement to 
Mr. *** when out of place, operates more 
ftfeiUy at present, as half an hour's amuse- 
ment will be more serviceable and refresh- 
ing after labor and sorrow, that after a ifid' 
kaDphieal repast 

Nothing is so perfectly annuemefU as a 



total change of ideas ; no ideas are so totally 
different as thoee of Ministers and innocent 
Lovers : for which reason, when I come to 
talk of Statesmen and Patriots, and set 
such marks upon them as will prevent con- 
fusion and mistake conoeming them for the 
future, — ^I propose to dedicate that volume 
to some gentle Shepherd, 

Wbow thoughts proud Sdenee never taught to ftray, 
Far as the Sutesman's walk or Patxiot*i way; 
Yet Hmple JV)Uur» to his hopes had given. 
Out of a clottd-cai^'d hill, an humbler heaven ; 
Some %ntmm*i World in depth of woods emlirae*d— 
Some hapirier Island in the wat*ry waale— 
And where, admitted to that equal sky, 
HiM faithful Dog shall bear him company. 

In a word, by thus introducing an entire 
new set of objects to his imagination, I 
shall unavoidably give a Dwersion to his 
passionate and love-sick contemplatioos. In 
the mean time, 

I am 
Thb Avthok. 
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GENTLEMAN. 



CHAP. I. 

I CALL all the powers of time and chance, 
which eeverally check us in our careers in 
this world, to bear me witness, that I could 
never yet get fairly to my uncle Toby's 
amours, till this very moment, that my mo- 
ther's curiosity, as she stated the afiair,— or 
a difierent impulse in her, as my father 
would have it, — wished her to take a peep 
at them through the key-hole. 

" Call it, my dear, by its right name," 
quoth my father, "and look tlirough the 
key-hole as long as you will." 

Nothing but the fermentation of that little 
subacid humor, which I have often spoken 
of, in my father's habit, could have vented 
Buch an insinuation; — he was, however, 
fhink and generous in his nature, and at all 
times open to conviction; so that he had 
scarce got to the last word of this ungra- 
dous retort, when his conscience smote 
him. 

My mother was then conjugally swinging 
with her left arm twisted under his right, 
in such wise, that the inside of her hand 
rested upon the back of his ; — she raised her 
fingers, and let them fall, — it could scarce 
be called a tap ; or, if it was a tap, — ^*twould 
have puzzled a casuist to say, whether 'twas 
a tap of remonstrance or a tap of confession ; 
my fkther, who was all sensibilities from 
head to fbot, class'd it right ; — Conscience 
redoubled her blow, — ^he tum'd his face sud- 
denly the other way, and my mother, sup- 
posing his body was about to turn with it, 
in order to move homewards, by a cross- 
movement of her right leg, keeping her Icfl 
as its centre, brought herself so far in front, 
that, aa he turned his head, he met her eye : 



— Confusion again ! he saw a thousand rea- 
sons to wipe out the reproach, and as many 
to reproach himself: — a thin, blue, chill, pel- 
lucid crystal, with all its humors so at rest, 
the least mote or speck of desire might have 
been seen at the bottom of it, had it eiust- 
ed ; — it did not : — and how I happen to be so 
lewd myself, particularly a little before the 
vernal and autumnal equinoxes, — ^Heaven 
above knows; — my mother. Madam, was so 
at no time, either by nature, by institution, 
or example. 

A temperate current of blood ran arderly 
through her veins in all months of the year, 
and in all critical moments both of the day 
and night alike ; nor did she superinduce 
the least heat into her humors from the 
manual effervescences of devotional indt, 
which, having little or no meaning in tbenii 
nature is oftentimes obliged to find one; and, 
as for my fiither*s example ! 'twas so fir 
from being either aiding or abetting theI^ 
unto, that 'twas the whole business of hii 
life to keep all fancies of that kind out of 
her head; — ^Nature had done her part to 
have spared him this trouble ; and, what wtf 
not a little inconsistent, my father knew it 
— And here am I sitting, this 12th d^y of 
August, 1766, in a purple jerkin and yellow 
pair of slippers, without either wig or cap 
on, a most tragi-comical completion of hii 
prediction, " That I should neither think nor 
** act like any other man's child, upon that 
" very account" 

The mistake of my father was, in attack- 
ing my mother's motive instead of the act 
itself; for, certainly, key-holes were made 
for other purposes; and, considering the act 
as an act which interfered with a true propo- 
sition, and denied a key-hole to be vriiat it 
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was, — ^it became a violation of nature ; and 
was 80 far, you see, criminal. 

It is for this reason, an' please your Rev- 
erences, that key-holes are the occasions of 
more sin and wickedness than all the other 
boles in this world put together : 

— ^Which leads me to my uncle Toby's 
amoura 



CHAP. n. 

Thouou the Corporal had been as good 
his word in putting my uncle Toby's 
great raroillie-wig into pipes, yet the time 
was too short to produce any great eflects 
from it: it had lain many years squeezed 
up in the comer of his old campaign-trunk; 
and as bad forms arc not so easy to be got 
the better of, and the use of candle-ends not 
BO well understood, it was not so pliable a 
business as one would have wished. The 
Corporal, with cheery eye and both arms ex- 
tended, had fallen back perpendicular from 
it a score of times, to inspire it, if possible, 
with a better air : — ^liad Spleen given a look 
at it, 'twould have cost her ladyship a smile; 
—it curl'd everywhere but where the Cor- 
poral would have it ; and where a buckle or 
two, in his opinion, would have done it honor, 
he could as soon have raised the dead. 

Such it was, — or, rather, such would it 
have seem'd upon any other brow; — ^but the 
sweet look of goodness which sat upon my 
uncle Toby's ast<imilatcd every thing around 
it io sovereignly to itself, and Nature had, 
moreover, wrote Gentleman with so fair a 
hand in every line of his countenance, that 
even his tamish'd gold-lac'd hat and huge 
cockade of flimsy taflbty became him ; and, 
though not worth a button in themselves, 
yet the moment my uncle Toby put them 
OD, they became serious objects, and, alto- 
gether, seem'd to have been picked up by 
the hand of Science to set him off to advan- 
tage. 

Nothing in this world could have co-opc- 
nted more powerfully towards this, than 
mj ancle Toby's blue and gold, — had not 
Q^tantityf in mnne meoBure^ been necessary 
to Chrace, In a period of fifteen or sixteen 
l^ean since they had been made, by a total 
Inactivity in my ancle Toty*9 life (6x he 



seldom went farther than the bowling-green) 
— ^liis blue and gold had become so miser- 
ably too strait for him, that it was with 
the utmost difficulty the Corporal was able 
to get him into them ; the taking them up 
at the sleeves was of no advantage : they 
were laced, however, down the back, and 
at the seams of the sides, &c. in the mode 
of King William's reign ; and to shorten all 
description, they shone so bright against 
the sun tliat morning, and had so metallic 
and doughty an air with them, that, had 
my uncle Toby thought of attacking in 
armor, nothing could have so well imposed 
upon his imagination. 

As for the thin scarlet breeches, they had 
been uiiripp'd by the taylor between the 
legs, and Icfl at sixes aiul sevens. 

— Yes, Madam; but let us govern our 
fancies. It is enough they were held im- 
practicable the night before ; and, as there 
was no alternative in my uncle Toby's 
wardrobe, he sallied forth in the red plush. 

The Corporal had array'd himself in poor 
Le Fevre's regimental coat ; and with his 
hair tucked up under his Montero-cap, which 
he had furbiah'd up for the occasion, march'd 
three paces distant from his master : a whiff 
of military pride had puff*d out his shirt at 
the wrist ; and upon that, in a black leather 
thong chppM into a tassel beyond tlie knot, 
hung the Corporal's stick. — My uncle Toby 
carried his cane like a pipe. 

— It looks well, at least, quoth my father 
to himself. 



CHAP. m. 



My uncle Toby turned his head more 
than once behind him, to see how he was 
supported by the Corporal; and the Cor- 
pora], as oft as he did it, gave a slight flour- 
ish with his stick, — but not vaporingly ; and 
with the sweetest accent of most respectful 
encouragement, bid his Honor ** never fear." 

Now my uncle Toby did fear, and griev- 
ously too ; he knew not (as my father had 
reproach'd him) so much as the right end 
of a woman from the wrong, and therefore, 
was never altogetiier at his case near any 
one of them, — \\ide«Rm wsrtww Qt ^^atawi^*, 
then infimlc ^aa \i\a v^^-^ \ itfst ^w^ ^C» 
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moet coorteouB knight of romance have 
gone further, at least npon one leg, to have 
wiped away a tear firom a woman's eye; 
and yet, excepting once that he was be- 
guiled into it by Mrs. Wadman, he had 
never looked stedfastly into one ; and would 
often tell my father, in the simplicity of his 
heart, that it was almost (if not about) as 
bad as talking bawdy. 

— And suppose it is 1 my father would 
say. 



CHAP. IV. 

Sub cannot, quoth my unde Toby, halt- 
ing, when they had march'd up to within 
twenty paces of Mr& Wadman's door, — 
she cannot. Corporal, take it amiss. 

— She will take it, an* please your Honor, 
said the Corporal, just as the Jew*s widow 
at idsbon took it of my brother Tom. 

— And how was that? quoth my uncle 
Toby, facing quite about to the Corporal. 

Your Honor, replied the Corporal, knows 
of Tom^s misfortunes ; but this afiair has 
nothing to do with them any further than 
this. That if Tom had not married the 
widow,— or had it pleased God, after their 
marriage, that they had but put pork into 
their sausageSfthe honest soul had never been 
taken out of his warm bed, and dragged to 
the Inquisition ; — ^*tis a cursed place, added 
the Corporal, shaking his head ; when once 
a poor creature is in, he is in, an* please 
your Honor, for ever. 

— ^*Ti8 very true, said my uncle Toby, 
looking gravely at Mrs. Wadman*s house 
as he spoke. 

— ^Nothing, continued the Corporal, can 
be so sad as confinement for life,~or so 
fweet, an* please your Honor, as liberty. 

— ^Nothing, Trim, said my uncle Toby, 
musing. 

— ^Whilst a man is free, cried the Cor^ 
poral, giving a flourish with his stick thus : — 




A thousand of my father's most subtle 

ayUogisaia couJd not have flud more for 
celihtLcy, 



My uncle Toby look*d earnestly towards 
his cottage and his bowling-green. 

The Corpora] had unwarily conjured np 
the Spirit of calculation with his wind; 
and he had nothing to do but to oonjaie 
him down again with his story ; and in this 
form of exorcism, moet unecdeeiiiticslly 
did the Corporal do it. 



CHAP. V. 

As Tom*s place, an* please your Honor, 
was easy, and the weather warm, it pat 
him upon thinking seriously of settling him- 
self in the world, and as it fell out about 
that time, that a Jew, who kept a sausage- 
shop in the same street, bad the ill-luck to 
die of a stranguary, and leave his widow in 
possession of a rousing trade, — ^Tom thought 
(as every body in Lisbon was doing the 
best he could devise for himself) there could 
be no harm in ofiering her his service to 
carry it on ; so without any introdnctioD to 
the widow, except that of buying'a poood 
of sausages at her shop, — ^Tom set out,^ 
counting the matter thus within himself as 
ho walk*d along : — ^That, let the worst eome 
of it that could, he should, at least, get t 
pound of sausages for their worth;— ^t, if 
things went well, he should be set up; in- 
asmuch as he should get not only a pound 
of sausages, — but a wife and a sausage- 
shop, an* please your Honor, into the ba^ 
gain. 

Every servant in the family, from high to 
low, wi8h*d Tom success ; and I can fimcy, 
an* please your Honor, I see him this mo- 
ment with his white dimity waistcoat and 
breeches, and hat a little o* one side, pa» 
ing jollily along the street, swinging his 
stick, with a smile and a cfaeerfu^ word fiir 
every body he met — ^But, alas ! Tom ! tboo 
onilest no more, cried the Corporal, looking 
on one side of him upon the ground, n if 
he apostrophized him in his dungeon. 

— Poor fellow! said my uncle Tob]r» 
feelingly. 

— ^He was an honest, lightJieaited lad, 
an* please your Honor, as ever fakxid 
warm*d. 

— ^Then he resembled thee, Trim, rnaH 
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The Corporal Uiuh'd down to hie fingers* 
ends, — a tear of sentimental bastifulness, — 
another of gratitude to my uncle Toby, — 
and a tear of sorrow for his brothcr*s mis- 
fortunes, started into his eye, and ran 
sweetly down his cheek together. — My 
uncle Toby's kindled as one lamp does at 
another ; and taking hold of the breast of 
Txim*8 coat, (which had been that of Le 
Fevrc*s) as if to ease his lame leg, but in 
reality to gratify a finer feeling, — he stood 
silent for a minute and a half; at the end 
of which he took his hand away, and the 
Corporal, making a bow, went on with his 
story of hia brother and the Jew's widow. 



CHAP. VI. 

Whsn Tom, an* please your Honor, got 
to the shop, there was nobody in it but a 
poor negro girl, with a bunch of white 
feathers slightly tied to tlie end of a long 
cane, flapping away flies, — not killing them. 
— ^*Tifl a pretty picture! said my uncle 
Toby;— she had suffered persecution, Trim, 
and hod learnt mercy. 

•^She was good, an* please your Honor, 
from nature, as well as from hardships ; and 
fhfBte are circumstances in the story of that 
poor friendless slut, that would melt a heart 
of stone, said Trim; aud some dismal 
winter's evening, when your Honor is in the 
humor, they shall be told you wiUi the rest 
of Tom's story, for it makes a part of it 

— ^Then do not forget. Trim, said my uncle 

Toby. 

— ^A negro has a soul ! an' please your 
Honor, said the Corporal (doubtingly). 

—I am not much versed. Corporal, quoth 
my uncle Toby, in things of that kind ; but 
I suppose, God would not leave him with- 
out one, any more than thee or me. 

— ^It would be putting one sadly over the 
hmd of another, quoth the Corporal 

It would so, said my uncle Toby. — ^Why 
then, an* j^ease your Honor, is a black 
wench to be used worse than a white onel 

— I can give no reason, said my uncle 

—Only, cried the Cknporal, shakmg his 
iiead, because she has no one to stand up 
mX her. 



— ^'Tis that very thing. Trim, qooth my 
uncle Toby, — which recommends her to 
protection, — and her brethren with her ; 'tis 
the fortune of war which has put the whip 
into our hands iww; — where it may be 
hereafter. Heaven knows ! but be it where 
it will, the brave. Trim, will not use it un- 
kindly. 

— God forbid ! said the CorporaL 

— Amen, responded my uncle Toby, lay- 
ing his hand upon his heart 

The Corporal returned to his story, and 
went on,-^but with an embarrassment in 
doing it, which here and there a reader in 
this world will not be able to comprehend ; 
for by the many sudden transitions all along, 
from one kind and cordial passion to an- 
other, in getting thus far on his way, he 
had lost the sportable key of his voice* 
which gave sense and spirit to his tale : he 
attempted twice to resume it, but could not 
please himself; so giving a stout hem! to 
rally back tlic retreating spirits, and aiding 
nature at the some time, with his left arm 
a-kimbo on one side, and with his right a 
little extended, supporting her on the other, 
— ^the Corporal got as near the note as he 
could ; — and in that attitude continued his 
story. 



CHAP. vn. 

As Tom, an' please your Honor, had no 
business at that time with the Moorish 
girl, he passed on into the room beyond, to 
talk to the Jew's widow about love, — and 
his pound of sausages; and being, as I have 
told your Honor, an open cheery-hearted 
lad, with his character wrote in his looks 
and carriage, he took a chair, and without 
much apology, but with great civility at the 
same time, placed it close to her at the 
table, and sat down. 

There is nothing so awkward as courting' 
a woman, an* please your Honor, whilst 
she is making sausage& — So Tom began a 
discourse upcm them : First, gravely, — ^Ab 
** how they were made ; — ^with what meats^ 
*' herbs, and spices :" — ^then a little gaily,-— 
as, " With what skins,— and v^ \te^ tlw^ 
" bursll — \VVie\het \3Wi \M\g53*. ^«tfe t«K 
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**the best?** and bo on, — taking care only 
as he went along, to season what he had to 
say upon sausages, ratlicr under than over, 
— ^that he might have room to act in. — 

It was owing to the neglect of that very 
precaution, said my uncle Toby, laying his 
hand upon Trinf s shoulder, Uiat Count de 
la Motte lost the battle of Wyunendale: h& 
pressed too speedily into the wood: which if 
he had not done. Lisle had not fallen into 
our hands, nor Ghent and Bruges ; which 
both followed her example. — It was so late 
in tlie year, continued my uncle Toby, and 
80 terrible a season came on, tliat if things 
had not fallen out as they did, our troops 
must have perish'd in the open held. 

— ^Why, therefore, may not battles, an' 
please your Honor, as well as marriages, 
be made in Heaven] — My uncle Toby 
roused. — Religion inclined him to say one 
thing, and his high idea of military skill 
tempted him to say another : so, not being 
able to frame a reply exactly to his mind, 
— ^my uncle Toby said nothing at all; and 
the Corporal finished his story. 

As Tom perceived, an' please your Honor, 
that he gained ground, and that all he had 
said upon the subject of sausages was kindly 
taken, he went on to help her a little in 
making them. — First, by taking hold of tlie 
ring of the sausage whilst she stroked the 
forced meat down witli her hand ; — then by 
cutting tlie strings into proper lengths, and 
holding them in his hand, whilst she took 
them out, one by one; — then by putting 
them across her mouth, that she might take 
them out as she wanted them, — and so on 
from little to more, till at last he adventured 
to tie the sausage himself, whilst she held 
the snout 

Now a widow, an' please your Honor, 
always chooses a second husband as unlike 
the first as she can : so the affair was more 
than half settled in her mind before Tom 
mentioned it 

She made a feint, however, of defending 
herself by snatching up a sausage. — ^Tom 
instantly laid hold of another. — 

But seeing Tom's had more gristle in it, — 

She signed the capitulatioiv—ftnd Tom 
sealed it; and there was ao end of the 
matter. 



CHAP. vnL 



All womankind, continued Trim (com' 
menting upon his story) from the highest 
to the lowest, an' please your Honor, love 
jokes ; tlie difficulty is to know how they 
choose to have them cut; and there is iio 
knowing that but by trying, as we do witii 
our artillery in the field, by raising or let- 
ting down their breeches, till we hit tlic 
mark. 

— I like tlie comparison, said my uncle 
Tobv, better tlian the thing itself. 

— Because your Honor, quoth tlie Corpo- 
ral, loves glory more than pleasure. 

— I hope. Trim, answered my uncle 
Toby, I love mankind more than eitlier; 
and as the knowledge of arms tends so ap- 
parently to the good and quiet of the world, 
— and particularly that branch of it which 
we have practised together in our bowling- 
green, has no object but to shorten the strides 
of Ambition^ and intrench the lives and for- 
tunes of the few from the plunderings of the 
many ; — whenever that drum beats in our 
cars, I trust, Corporal, we shall neither of 
us want so much humanity and fellow-feel- 
ing as to face about and march. 

In pronouncing this, my uncle Toby fiioed 
about and march'd firmly as at the head of 
his company ; — and the faithful Corponl 
shouldering his stick, and striking his hand 
upon his coat-skirt as he took his first step^ 
— march'd close behind him down the 
avenue. 

— ^Now what can their two noddles be 
about? cried my father to my mother. — By 
all that's strange, they are besieging Mra 
Wadman in form, and are marching round 
her house to mark out the lines of circom- 
vallation ! 

— ^I dare say, quoth my mother,. — But 
stop, dear Sir, — for what my mother dared 
to say upon the occasion, — and what my 
father did say upon it, — with her replies and 
his rejoinders, sliall be read, perused, para- 
phrased, commented, and descanted upoDi 
—or to say it all in a word, shall be thumb'd 
over by Posterity in a chapter apart ; I sayi 
by Posterity, — and care not, if I repeat the 
word again, — ^for what has this book dona 
more thaa the Legation of Moses, or the 
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a Tub, that it nmy not swim down 
3r of Time along with themi 
not argue the matter : Time wastes 
every letter I trace tells me with 
)idity Life follows my pen ; the days 
rs of it, more precious, — my dear 
-than the rubies about thy neck, are 
er our heads like' light clouds of a 
ly, never to return more ; — every 
ssses on, — whilst thou art twisting 
:, — see ! it grows grey ; and every 
iss tliy hand to bid adieu, and every 
Afhich follows it, are preludes to that 
separation which we are shortly to 

tn have mercy upon us botii ! 



CHAP. IX. 



for what the world thinks of that 
on, — I would not give a groat 



CHAP. X. 

other had gone with her lefl arm 
in my father*s riglit, till they had 
e fatal angle of the old garden-wall, 
loctor Slop was overthrown by Oba- 
he coach-horse. As this was d irectly 

to the front of Mrs. Wadman^s 
'hen my father came to it, he gave 
icross ; and seeing my uncle Toby 

Corporal within ten paces of the 

tum'd about, — " Let us just stop a 

It,*' quoth my father, " and see with 

leremonies my brother Toby and his 

'rim make their first entry ; — it will 

tain us," added my father, *' a sin- 

inute." 

matter if it be ten minutes, quoth 

[ler. 

vill not detain us half a one, said my 

Corporal was just then settmg in 
3 story of his brotlier Tom and the 
'idow : the story went on, — and on; 
I episodes in it, — it came back and 
I, — and on again ; there was no end 
•the reader found it very long, 
help my fiitber .* he pish V/ My times 
2H 



at every new attitude, and gave the Corpo- 
ral's stick, with all its flourishings and dang- 
lings, to as many Devils as chose to accept 
of them. 

When issues of events like these my 
father is waiting for, are hanging in the 
scales of fate, the mind has the advantage 
of changing the principle of expectation 
three times, w^ithout which it would not 
have power to see it out 

Curiosity governs the fini moment ; and 
the second moment is all economy to justify 
the expense of the first ; — and for the third, 
fourth, iiflh, and sixtli moments, and so on 
to the day of judgment, — 'tis a point of 
Honor. 

I need not be told, that the ethic writera 
have assigned this all to Patience ; but that 
Virtue^ racthinks, has extent of dominion 
sufficient of her own, and enough to do in it, 
without invading the few dismantled castlea 
which Honor has left him upon the earth. 

My father stood it out as well as he could 
with these three auxiliaries, to the end of 
Trim's story ; and from thence to the end 
of my uncle Toby's panegyric upon arms, 
in the chapter following it; when seeing 
that, instead of marching up to Mrs. Wad- 
man's door, they both faced about and 
march'd down the avenue diametrically op- 
posite to his expectation, — ^he broke out at 
once witli that little subacid sourness of 
humor, which, in certain situations, dis- 
tinguished his character from that of all 
other men. 



CHAP. XI. 

'* Now what can thei^ two noddles be 
about 1" cried my father, - - &c 

— I dare say, said my mother, they are 
making fortifications. 

— Not on Mrs. Wadman's premises! 
cried my fiither, stepping back. 

— ^I suppose not, quoth my mother. 

— I wish, said my father, raising his voice, 
the whole science of fortification at the 
Devil, with all its trumpery of saps, mines^ 
blinds, gabions, faussebrays, and cuvettes. 

— ^Thcy are foolisli things, said my mother. 

Now she liad a Yia>j, 1I\iv^^\s^ ^Qaa \p|^ 
1 1 would l\us motaenX. \^\n^ vnvj \k^ y^ccsJ^^ 
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jerkin, and my jelUm slippera into the bar^ 
gain, if aome of your Reverences would 
imitate, — and that was, never to refuse her 
assent and consent to any proposition my 
father laid before her, merely because she 
did not understand it, or had no ideas of the 
principal word or term of art upon which 
the tenet or proposition rolled. She con- 
tented herself with doing all that her god- 
&ther8 and godmothers promised for her, — 
but no more ; and so would go on using a 
hard word for twenty years together, — and 
replying to it too, if it was a verb, in all its 
moods and tenses, without giving herself 
any trouble to inquire about it. 

This was an eternal source of misery to 
my fiither, and broke the neck, at the first 
getting out, of more good dialogues between 
them, than could have done the most petu- 
lant contradiction ; — ^the few that survived 
were the better for the cuvettes. 

*' They are foolish things,'* said my mo- 
ther. 

— ^Particularly the cuvettes, replied my 
&ther. 

It waB enough ; — ^he tasted the sweet of 
triumph, — and went on. 

— ^Not that they are, properly speaking, 
Mrs. Wadman's premises, said my father, 
partly correcting himself, — because she is 
but tenant for ILfe. 

— That makes a great difference — said 
my mother. 

In « fool's head, replied my father. 

— ^Unless she should happen to have a 
child, aaid my mother. 

— But she must persuade my brother 
Toby first to get her one. 

— To be sure, Mr. Shandy, quoth my 
mother. 

—Though if it comes to persuasion, said 
my father, — Lord have mercy upon them ! 

—Amen, said my mother, piano. 

Amen, cried my father, fortissimo. 

—•Amen, said my mother again, — ^but 
with such a sighing cadence of personal 
pity at the end of it, as discomfited every 
fibre about my father; — he instantly took 
out his almanac ; — but before he could un- 
tie it, Yorick's congregation ooming out of 
church, became a full answer to one half 
{^ h'm business with it, — and my mother 
MJiog him it wu a sHcramont day,— \q^ 



him as little in doubt, aa to ike other put- 
He put his almanac into his pocket 

The First Lord of the Treasury, think- 
ing of ways and means, could not have r^ 
turned home with a more embarraaBBd look 



CHAP. xn. 

Upon looking back from the end of the 
last chapter, and surveying the texture of 
what has been wrote, it is necessary, thit 
upon this page and the five fUlowing, t 
good quantity of heterogeneous matter be 
inserted, to keep up that just balance be- 
twixt wisdom and folly, without which, a 
book would not liold together a single year; 
nor is it a poor creeping digression (which, 
but for the name of, a man might oontiDne 
as well going on in the King*s highwaj) 
which will do the business. — No, if it is to 
be a digression, it must be a good frisky 
one, and upon a frisky subject too^ whore 
neither tho horse nor his rider are to be 
caught but by rebound. 

The only difficulty is, raising powen 
suitable to the nature of the service : Fanof 
is capricious, — Wit must not be seardied 
for, — and Pleasantry (good-natured slut m 
she is) will not come in at a call, was an 
empire to be laid at her feet 

— The best way for a man is^ to My his 
prayers. 

Only, if it puts him in mind of his in- 
firmities and defects, as well ghostly u 
bodily, — for that purpose, he will find him- 
self rather worse after he has said tbeoi 
than before ; — ^fbr other purposes better. 

For my own part, there is not a way, 
either moral^or mechanical, under Heaven, 
that I could think of, which I have not taken 
with myself in this case; sometimes hj 
addressing myself directly to the soni he^ 
self, and arguing the point over and over 
again with her, upon the extent of her own 
facultiea 

— I never conld make them an inch the 
wider. 

Then by changing my system, and try- 
ing what could be made of it npoD the body, 
by temperance, soberaen^ and cbasCity. 
These are good, quoth I, in themnlvei^ 
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thqr mn good, ibsolotely;— they are good, 
relatively; — they are good for health, — 
they are good for happiness in this world, — 
they are good for happiness in the next 

In short, they are good for every thing 
hat the thing wanted ; and there they arc 
good for nothing, but to leave the soul just 
as Heaven made it As for the theological 
virtues of Faith and Hope, they give it 
courage; but then, that snivelling virtue 
of Meekness (as my father would always 
call it) takes it quite away again ; so you 
are exactly where you started. 

Now, in all common and ordinary cases, 
tiiere is nothing which I have found to an- 
swer 80 well as this. — 

Certainly, if there is any dependence 
upoo Logic, and that I am not blinded by 
selMove, there must be something of true 
genifiB about me, merely upon this symptom 
of it, Hiat I do not Imow what Envy is : 
for never do I hit upon any invention or de- 
vice which tendeth to the furtherance of 
good writing, but I instantly make it pub- 
lic ; willing that all mankind should write 
as well as myself: 

— ^Which they certainly will, when they 
think as little. 



CHAP. xni. 

Now, in ordinary cases, that is, when I 
am only stupid, and the thoughts rise heavily 
and pass gummous through my pen, — 

Or that I am got, I know not how, into 
a cold unmetaphorical vein of in&mous 
writing, and cannot take a plumb-lifl out of 
it for my mnU ; so must be obliged to go on 
writing like a Dutch commentator to tlie 
end of the chapter, unless something be 



I never stand conferring with pen and 
one moment ; for if a pinch of snufl^ or 
t stride or two across the room, will not do 
the business for me, — ^I take a razor at once; 
and having tried the edge of it upcHi the 
palm of my hand, without further ceremony, 
except that of first lathering my beard, I 
shave it off; taking care only, if I do leave 
a hair, that it be not a grey one ; this done, 
I change my shirt, put on a better coat, — 
nnd for m j last wig,— put my topaz-ring 
upon my ttager; ud, in a word, dress my- 



self from one end to the other of me, after 
my best fashion. 

Now the Devil in hell must be in it, if 
this does not do : for, consider, Sir, as every 
man chooses to be present at the shaving 
of his own beard (though there is no rule 
without an exception), and unavoidably sits 
over-against himself the whole time it is 
doing, in case he has a hand in it, — the 
Situation, like all others, has notions of her 
own to put into the brain. 

I maintain it, the conceits of a rough- 
bearded man arc seven years more terse 
and juvenile for one single operation, and 
if they did not run a risk of being quite 
shaved away, might be carried up, by con- 
tinual shavings, to the highest pitch of sub- 
limity. — How Homer could write with so 
long a beard, I don't know; — and as it 
makes against my hjrpothesis, I as little 
care : — but let us return to the Toilet 

Ludovicus Sorbonensis makes this en- 
tirely an aflfair of the body (c(w7<p«jn9 wpa^tt) 
as he calls it, — but he is deceived : the soul 
and body are joint-sharers in every thing 
they get : a man cannot dress, but his ideas 
get cloth'd at the same time: and if he 
dresses like a gentleman, every one oi 
them stands presented to his imagination, 
genteelized along with him ; — so that he 
has nothing to do but take his pen, and 
write like himself. 

For this cause, when your Honors and 
Reverences would know whether I write 
clean, and fit to be road, you will be aUe 
to judge full as well by looking into my 
laundress's bill, as my book: there was 
one single month, in which I can make it 
appear, that I dirtied one-and-thirty shirts 
with clean writing ; and after all, was more 
abused, cursed, criticised, and confounded, 
and had more mystic heads shaken at me» 
for what I had wrote in that one month, than 
in all the other months of that year put to- 
gether. 

But their Honors and Reverences had 
not seen my bills. 



CHAP. XIV. 

As I never had any intention of begin- 
ning the Digresaioii 1 vrv isa^dx^^ tS\ ^^ka 
preparaUan to, tiW \ cowft Xft ^Csa >SJ^ 
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chapter, — I have this chapter to put to 
whatever use I think proper. — I have twenty 
this moment ready for it — I could write 
my chapter of Button-holes in it, — 

Or my chapter of Pishes, which should 
follow them, — 

Or my chapter of Knots, in case their 
Reverences have done with them: — they 
might lead me into mischief. The safest 
way is, to follow the track of the learned, 
and raise objections against what I have 
been writing, though I declare beforehand, 
I know no more than my heels how to an- 
swer theuL 

And first, it may be said, there is a pelt- 
ing kind of Thersitical satire, as black as 
the very ink 'tis wrote with — (and by the 
bye, whoever says so, is indebted to the 
Muster-master General of the Grecian army, 
for suffering the name of so ugly and foul- 
mouth'd a man as Thersites to continue 
upon his roll, — ^for it has furnished him with 
an epithet) — in these productions, he will 
urge, all the personal wasliings and scrub- 
bings upon earth do a sinking genius no 
sort of good, — but just the contrary, inas- 
much as the dirtier the fellow is, the better 
generally he succeeds in it 

To this I have no other answer,^^t least 
ready, — but that the Archbishop of Benc- 
vento wrote his nasty Romance of the Gal- 
atea, as all the world knows, in a purple 
coat, waistcoat, and purple pair of breeches; 
and that the penance set him of writing a 
commentary upon the book of the Revela- 
tions, as severe as it was look*d upon by one 
part of the world, was far from being deem*d 
80 by the other, upon the single account of 
that Investment. 

Another objection to all this remedy, is 
its want of universality ; forasmuch as the 
shaving part of it, upon which so much 
stress is laid, by an unalterable law of na- 
ture excludes one half of the species en- 
tirely from its use, — all I can say, is, that 
female writers, whether of England, or of 
France, must e'en go without it 

As for the Spanish ladies, — ^I am in no 
sort of distress. 



CHAP. xvn. 

As Mrs. Bridget's finger and thumb weiv 

- . u^^on the latch, the Corponl did not i|DOck 

9od bringB nothing with it but a oad B\gna- \aa o^eu la \«tO(AXk&A ^^nx liaiiQr*i>| tt|^ 



CHAP. XV. 
TjBv fifteenth ch^ter is come at last; 



ture of " How our pleasures slip from under 
" us in this world !" 

For in talking of my Digression, — ^I de- 
clare before Heaven, I have made it ! What 
a strange creature is mortal man ! said she. 

— 'Tis very true, said I; — but 'twere 
better to get all these things out of our 
heads, and return to my uncle Toby. 



CHAP. XVL 

WiiEN my uncle Toby and the Corponl 
had marched down to the bottom of the 
avenue, they recollected their business Uy 
the other way; so tliey faced about, and 
marched up straight to Mrs. Wadman^s 
door. 

I warrant your Honor, said the Corponl, 
touching his Montero-cap with his haund is 
he passed him, in order to give a knock it 
the door. — My uncle Toby, contrary to his 
invariable way of treating his foithful se^ 
vant, said nothing good or bad : the truth 
was, he had not altogether marshall'd his 
ideas; he wish'd for another cooforence, 
and, as the Corporal was mounting up the 
three steps before the door, he henCd twice; 
a portion of my uncle Toby's most modeit 
spirits, fiod, at each expulsion, towards the 
Corporal ; he stood with the rapper of the 
door suspended for a full minute in his bud, 
he scarce knew why. Bridget stood perdue 
within, with her finger and her thumb apoa 
the latch, benumb'd with expectation; ud 
Mrs. Wadman, with an eye ready to be de- 
flowered again, sat breathless behind the 
window-curtain of her bed-chamber, witch- 
ing their approach. 

— ^Trim ! said my unde Toby ; — but, » 
he articulated the word, the minute expired, 
and Trim let fall the rapper. 

My unde Toby, perceiving that all faoptf 
of a conference were knock'd on the head 
by it, whistled Lillibullero. 



< 
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;ht have taken my example somc- 
earer home ; lor I owe mine some 
[-twenty pounds at least, and wonder 
nan^s patience.- 

t this is nothing* at all to the world : 
i a cursed thing to he in debt ; and 
eems to be a fatality in the exche- 
)f»some poor princes, particularly 
f our house, which no economy can 
wn in irons. For my own part, I'm 
ed there is not any one prince, pre- 
)e, or potentate, great or small, upon 
lore desirous in his heart of keeping 

with the world than I am, — or who 
lore likely means for it. I never 
3ve half a guinea, — nor walk with 
•nor cheapen toothpicks, nor lay out 
\g upon a band-box, the year round ; 

the sL\ months Pm in the country, 
n so small a scale) that with all the 
nper in the world, I outdo Rousseau 
ngth ! — for I keep neither man nor 
r horse, nor cow, nor dog, nor cat, 

thing that can eat or drink, except 
poor piece of a vestal (to keep my 

and who has generally as bad an 
I as myself: — but, if you think this 
% philosopher of me, — I would not, 
1 people, give a rush for your judg- 

philosophy ; — but there is no treat- 

sul^ect whilst my uncle is whistling 

lero. 

t us go into the house. 



CHAP. XX. 



CHAP. xvni. 



CHAP. XIX. 
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— You shall see the very place, Madam, 
said my uncle Toby. 

Mrs. Wadman blush'd, — ^look'd towards 
the door, — tum'd pale, — blush'd slightly 
again, — recover'd her natural color, — 
blush'd worse than ever; which, for the 
sake of the unlearned reader, I translate 
thus: 

" Jj — d! I cannot look at it! 
" What would the world say if Hooted at ill 
" / should drop down if I look*d at it! 
" / wish I could look at it, 
" There can be no sin in looking at it, 
— " I wiU look at it^ 

Whilst all this was running through 
Mrs. Wadman's imagination, my uncle 
Toby had risen from the sofa, and got to 
the other side of the parlor-door, to give 
Trim an order about it in tlie passag e 

* * * 1 believe it is in the 

garret, said my uncle Toby. — I saw it there, 
an' please your Honor, this morning, an- 
swered Trim. — Then prithee step directly 
for it, Trim, said my uncle Toby, and bring 
it into the parlor. 

The Corporal did not approve of the or- 
ders; but most cheerfully obeyed them. 
The first was not an act of his will ; — the 
second was ; so he put on his MontenH^ip, 
and went as fast as his lame knee would 
let him. My uncle Toby returned into the 
parlor, and aat himself down again upon 
the sofa. 

— You shall lay your finger upon the 
place, said my uncle Toby. — I will not 
touch it, however, quoth Mrs. Wadman to 
herself. 

This requires a second translation: — ^it 
shows what little knowledge is got by mere 
words ; — we must go up to the first springs. 

Now, in order to clear up the mist which 
hangs upon these three pages, I must en- 
deavor to be as clear aa ^w^^ts^v^* 
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Rub your hands thrice acroes your fore- 
heads, — blow your noses, — cleanse your 
emunctories, — sneeze, my good people; — 
God bless you. 

Now give me all the help you can. 



CHAP. XXL 

As there are fifty different ends (counting 
all ends in, — as well civil as religious) for 
which a woman takes a husband, she first 
sets about and carefully weighs, then sepa- 
rates and distinguishes, in her mind, which 
of all that number of ends is hers; then, by 
discourse, inquiry, argumentation, and in- 
ference, she investigates and finds out whe- 
ther she has got hold of the right one ; — 
and, if she has, — then, by pulling it gently 
this way and that way, she further forms 
a judgment, whether it will not break in 
the drawing. 

The imagery under which Slawkenber- 
gius impresses this upon his reader's &ncy, 
in the beginning of his third Decade, is so 
ludicrous, that the honor I bear the sex 
will not suffer me to quote it, — otherwise, 
it is not destitute of humor. 

*'She first, saith Slawkenbergius, stops 
the ass; and holdmg his halter in her left 
hand (lest he should get away) she thrusts 
her right hand into the very bottom of his 
pannier, to search for it — For what? — 
YouUl not know the sooner, quoth Slaw- 
kenbergius, for interrupting me. 

'* I have nothing, good Lady, but empty 
bottles,*' says the ass. 

— "Fm loaded with tripes," says the 
second. 

— And thou art little better, quoth she to 
(he third ; for nothing is there in thy pan- 
niers but trunk-hoee and pantofles ; — and so 
to the fourth and fifth, going on, one by one, 
through the whole string, till coming to the 
asB which carries it, she turns the pannier 
upside-down, looks at it,— considers it, — 
samples it, — measures it, — stretches it, — 
wets it,— dries it, — ^then takes her teeth 
both to the warp and weft of it 
Ofwb&tl for the love of Christ! 



— ^I am determined answered Skwken- 
bergius, that all the powers upon earth dnL 
never wring that secret from my breait 



CHAP. XXIL 

We live in a world beset on all sides 
with mysteries and riddles, — and so 'tis no 
matter ; — else it seems strange, that Nature, 
who makes every thing so well to answer 
its destination, and seldom or never errs, 
unless for pastime, in giving such forms and 
aptitudes to whatever passes through her 
hands, that, whether she designs for the 
plow, the caravan, the cart,— or whatever 
other creature she models, be it but an ass's 
fbd, you are sure to have the thing yoo 
wanted ; and yet, at the same time, should 
so eternally bungle it as she does, in making 
so simple a thing as a married man. 

Whether it is in the choice of the clay, 
^-or that it is frequently spoil'd in the bakiog 
(by an excess of which a husband may turn 
out too crusty, you know, on one hand,— or 
not enough so, through defect of heat, od 
the other ;) — or whether this great artificer 
is not so attentive to the little Platonic exi- 
gencies of that part of the species, fer 
whose use she is fabricating thu ;— or thit 
her Ladyship sometimes scarce knows what 
sort of a husband will do, — I know not: we 
will discourse about it after supper. 

It is enough, that neither the observaticQ 
itself, nor the reasoning upon it, are at all 
to the purpose — ^but rather against it ; since^ 
with regard to my uncle Toby's fitne« fat \\ 
the marriage state, nothing was ever better: 
she had formed him of the best and kindlieit 
clay, had temper'd it with her own milk, 
and breathed into it the sweetest spirit;— 
she had made him all gentle, generous, and 
humane; — she had filled his heart with 
trust and confidence, and dispoeed every 
passage which led to it for the communica- 
tion of the tenderest ofiices ; she had, mor^ 
over, considered the other causes for which 
matrimony was ordained-— 

And, accordingly, * * 



* 
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Ikmatwn wu not defeated by my 
Toby's wound. 

\ this last article was somewhat apoo 
; and the Devil, who is the great dis- 
of our faiths in this world, had raised 
»8 in Mrs. Wadman*s brain about it ; 
ce a true Devil as he was, had done 
n work at the same time, by turning 
2le Toby's virtue thereupon into no- 
nit empty battles, tripes, trunk-hose, 
ntojles. 



CHAP. xxm. 

. Bridget had pawn'd all the little 
r honor a poor chambermaid was worth 
world, that she would get to the bot- 
the affair in ten days; and it was 
pon one of the most concessible postu- 
nature ; namely, that, whilst my uncle 
vas making love to her mistress, the 
al could find nothing better to do 
J make love to her; — ^And FU let 
I much as he will,** said Bridget, *' to 
7ut of him** 

ndship has two ^rments, an outer 
under one. Bridget was serving her 
»'s interests in the one, — and doing 
ng which most pleased herself in the 
BO had as many stakes depending 
ly uncle Toby's wound as the Devil 
E — Mrs. Wadman had but one, — and 
wsibly might be her last (without dis- 
ing Mrs. Bridget, or disNrrediting her 
) was determined to play her cards 

wanted not encouragement: a child 
liave look'd into his hand ; — ^there was 
plainness and simplicity in his play- 
t what trumps he had, — with such an 
Tusting ignorance of the tenroce, — 
naked and defenceless did he sit upon 
ne sofa with Widow Wadman, that a 
•as heart would have wept to have 
le game of him 
us drop the metaphor. 



CHAP. XXIV. 

HD the itory too, if you please ; for 
I have all tdoog been bagtemng to- 



wards this part of it, with so much eamert 
desire, as well knowing it to be the choicest 
morsel of what I had to offer to the world, 
yet now that I am got to it, any one is wel- 
come to take my pen and go on with the 
story for me that will, — ^I see the difficulties 
of the descriptions I am going to give, — and 
feel my want of powers. 

It is one comfort at least to me, that I 
lost some fourscore ounces of blood this week 
in a most uncritical fever which attacked 
me at the beginning of this chapter : so that 
I havdWll some hopes remaining it may be 
more in the serous or globular parts of the 
blood, than in the subtle aura of the brain : 
— be it which it will, — an Invocation can 
do no hurt ; — and I leave the affair entirely 
to the invoked, to inspire or to inject me 
according as he sees good. 

THE INVOCATION. 

Gentle Spirit of sweetest humor, who erst 
did sit upon the easy pen of my beloved Cer- 
vantes ! Thou who glided'st daily through 
his lattice, and tumed'st the twilight of his 
prison into noon-day brightness by thy pres- 
ence, — ^tinged'st his little urn of water with 
heaven-sent nectar, and, all the time he 
wrote of Sancho and his master, didst cast 
thy mystic mantle o'er his wither'd stump,* 
and wide extended it to all the evils of his 
life,— 

— Turn in hither, I beseech thee ! — ^behold 
these breeches ! — ^they are all I have in the 
world ; — ^that piteous rent was given them 
at Lyons. 

My shirts ! see what a deadly schism has 
happen'd amongst 'em ; — ^fbr the laps are in 
Lombardy, and the rest of 'em here. — I never 
had but six, and a cunning gipsy of a laun- 
dress at Milan cot me off the /ore-laps of 
five. — ^To do her justice, she did it with 
some consideration, — ^for I was returning 
out of Italy. 

And yet, notwithstanding all this, and a 
pistol tinder-box, which was, moreovert 
filch'd from me at Sienna, and twice that I 
paid five Pauls for two hard eggs, once at 
Raddicofini, and a second time at Capua, — ^I 
do not think a journey through France and 
Italy, provided a man keeps his temper all 
the way, so bad a thing as some people 

• Ha loll \i» band «XVfaib\)iiX^lit^\iB^RaB^»« 
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would make you believe; tlierc mtist be 
ups and downsj or how the deuce should we 
get into valleys where Nature spreads so 
many tables of entertainment ] — 'Tis non- 
sense to imagine they will lend you their 
voitures to be shaken to pieces for nothing'' ; 



He was going on, when Maria, who had 
made a short pause, put the pipe to her 
mouth and be^n the air again ; — they were 
the same notes, — yet were ten times sweeter. 
— It is the evening service to the Virgin, 
said tlie young man ; — ^but who has taught 



and, unless you pay twelve sous for grcas- her to play it, or how she came by her pipe, 
ing your wheels, how should the poor peas- no one knows : we tliink tliat Heaven has 



ant get butter to his bread? — ^We really 



assisted her in both ; for, ever since she has 



expect too much, — and, for the livrc or two! boon unsettled in her mind, it seems her 
above par for your supper and bed, at tiicjouly consolation; she has never once liad 
most they are but one shilling and nine- 1 the pipe out of her hand, but plays that 
pence halfpenny, — who would embroil tJicir service upon it almost day and night 



philoeophy tor it ? for Heaven's and for your 
own sake, pay it, — pay it with both hands 



The postilion delivered this with so much 
discretion and natural eloquence, that I 



open, ratlicr than leave Disappointment . could not help deciphering something in his 
sitting drooping upon the eyes of your fair face above his condition, and sliould hare 



hostess and her damsels in the gateway, at 
your departure ; — and besides, my dear Sir, 
you get a sisterly kiss of each of 'em, worth 
a pound : — at least I did ; — 

— For my uncle Toby's amours running 
all the way in my head, they had the same 



sif\ed out his history, had not poor Maria's 
taken such full possession of me. 

We had got up by this time almost to the 
bank where Maria was sitting : she was in 
a thin white jacket, with her hair, all but 
two tresses, drawn up into a silk net, with 



cfiect upon me as if they had been my own. :a few olive-leaves twisted a little fantas- 



— ^I was in the most perfect state of bounty 
and good-will, and felt the kindliest har- 
mony vibrating witliin me; with every os- 
cillation of the chaise alike; so that, whether 
the roads were rough or smooth, it made 
no difference ; every thing I saw, or had to 
do with, touch'd upon some secret spring, 
either of sentiment or rapture. 



tically on one side; — she was beautiful; 
and, if ever I felt the full force of an iionest 
heart-ache, it was the moment I saw her. 

— God help her I poor damsel ! above t 
hundred masses, said the postilion, have 
been said, in the several parish-churches 
and convents around, for her, — ^but without 
effect ; we have still hopes, as slie is sensi- 



— They were the sweetest notes I ever , ble for short intervals, that the Virgin at 
heard; and I instantly let do^\'n the fore- lost will restore her to herself; but her 
glass to hear tliem more distinctly. — 'Tis parents, who know her best, are hopeless 
Maria, said tlie postilion, observing I was upon that score, and think her senses are 
listening. Poor Maria, continued he (lean- lost for ever. 



ing his body on one side to let me see her, 
for he was in a line betwi.xt us) is sitting 
upon a bank, playing her vespers upon her 
pipe, with her little goat beside her. 
The young fellow utter'd this with an ac- 



cent and a look so perfectly in tune to a enthusiasm. 



As the postilion spoke this, Maria made 
a cadence so melancholy, so tender and 
querulous, that I sprung out of the chaise 
to help her, and found myself sitting betwizi 
her and her goat before I relapsed fhxn my 



feeling heart, that I instantly made a vow 
I would give liim a four-and-twenty sous 
piece when I got to Moulins. 

— And who is poor Maria? said I. 

— ^The love and pity of all the villages 
around us, said the postilion : it is but three 
years ago that the sun did not shine upon 
so fair, so quick-witted and amiable a maid ; 
and ibetter fktc did Maria deserve than to 
h&vc her bans forbid by the intrigues of 



Maria look'd wistfully for some time il 
me, and then at her goat, — and then at me, 
— and then at her goat again, and so ob, 
alternately. 

— ^\Vell, Maria, said I softly, what resem- 
blance do you find ? 

I do entreat the candid reader to believe 
me, that it was from the humblest convi^ 
tion of what a beast man is, — ^that I asked 
tlie question ; and tliat I would not have let 
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eimUe presence of Misery, to be entitled to 
all the wit that ever Rabelais scattered, — 
and yet I own my heart smote me, and that 
I so smarted at the very idea of it, that I 
swore I would set up for Wisdom, and utter 
gnve sentences the rest of my days ; — and 
never, — never attempt again to commit 
mirth with man, woman, or child, the longest 
day I had to live. 

As fyr writing nonsense to them, — I be- 
lieve there was a reserve ; — ^but that I leave 
to the world. 

Adieu, Maria ! — adieu, poor hapless dam- 
sel!— Hsome time, but not now, I may hear 
thy sorrows from thy own lips, — but I was 
deceived ; for that moment she took her pipe 
and told me such a tale of woe with it, that 
I rase up, and with broken and irregular 
steps walk*d softly to my chaise. 

—What an excellent inn at Moulins I 



writing the 25th chapter (^my book before 
the 18th? &c. 

— So I don*t take it amiss.— All I wish u, 
That it may be a lesson to the world, ** to 
**let people teil their stories their own wayJ* 



CHAP. XXV. 

Wheh we have got to the end of this 
chapter (but not before) we must all turn 
back to the two blank chapters ; on the ac- 
count of which my honor has lain bleeding 
this half hour, — ^I stop it, by pulling off one 
of my yellow slippers, and throwing it, with 
all my violence, to the opposite side of my 
iDom, with a declaration at the heel of it, — 

That whatever resemblance it may bear 
to half the chapters which are written in 
the world, or, for aught I know, may be now 
Writing in it, — that it was as casual as the 
fcam of Zeuxis his horse ; besides, I look 
Upon a chapter which has only nothing in 
U, with respect ; and considering what worse 
thingB there are in the world, — that it is 
Do wmy a proper subject for satire. 

— Why then was it left so ? And here, 
i^ithout staying for my reply, shall I be 
^ed as numy blockheads, numskulls, 
loddypoles, dunderheads, ninnyhammers, 
roofiecapB, joltheads, nincompoops, and sh-t 
irbeds, — and other unsavory appellations 
a ever the cake-bakers of Leme cast in the 
oeth of King Gargantua's shepherds ; — and 
11 let them do it, as Bridget said, as much 
a they please : for how was it possible they 
hottld Ibfesee the necevity I was under of 

21 



Tlie Eighteenth Chapter. 

As Mrs. Bridget opened the door before 
lie Corporal had well given the rap, the 
interval betwixt that and my uncle TohfB 
■introduction into the parlor was so short, 
that Mrs. Wadman had but just time to 
get from behind the curtain, — ^lay a Bible 
upon the table, and advance a step or two 
towards the door to receive him. 

My uncle Toby saluted Mrs. Wadman, 
after the manner in which women were 
saluted by men in the year of our Lord God 
one thousand seven hundred and thirteen ; 
— then facing about, he march*d up abreast 
with her to the sofa, and in three plain 
words, though not before he was sat down, 
— nor after he was sat down, — ^but as he 
was sitting down, told her, ^he was in 
love ;*' so that my uncle Toby strained him- 
self more in the declaration tlian he needed. 

Mrs. Wadman natorally looked down 
upon a slit she had been darning up in her 
! apron, in expectation every moment that 
my uncle Toby would go on ; but having 
no talents for amplification, and love, more- 
over, of all others, being a subject of which 
he was the least a master, — when he had 
told Mrs. Wadman once that he loved her, 
he let it alone, and left the matter to work 
after its own way. 

My father was always in raptures with 
this system of my uncle Toby's, as he fidsely 
called it, and would often say. That could, 
his brother Toby to his process have added 
but a pipe of tobacco, — he had wherewithal 
to have found his way, if there was foith in 
a Spanish proverb, towards the hearts of 
half the women upon the globe. 

My uncle Toby never understood what 
my fiUher meant: nor will I presume to 
extract more from it than a condemnsp 
tioQ of an error which the bulk of the world 
lie under; — but the French, every one of 
*eiD to a man, who beliAve v^il ^^ssuiX'^jk 
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much as the real presence, " That talking 
" of love is making it" 

— ^I would OS soon set about making a 
black-pudding by the same receipt 

Let us go on : — Mrs. Wadman sat in ex- 
pectation my uncle Toby would do so, to 
almost tlie tirst pulsation of tliat minute, 
wherein silence on one side or the other 
generally becomes indecent : so edging her- 
self a little more towards him, and raising 
up her eyes, sub-blushing, as she did it,— j 
she took up tlie gauntlet, — or tlie discourse 
(if you like it the better) and communed 
with my uncle Toby thus — 

The cares and disquietudes of the mar- 
riage-state, quoth Mrs. Wadman, are very 
great — I suppose so, said my uncle Toby. 
— And therefore when a person, continued 
Mrs. Wadman, is so much at his ease as 
you are, — so happy. Captain Shandy, in 
yourself, your friends, and your annise- 
ments, — ^I wonder what reasons con incline 
you to the state ! 

— They are written, quoth my uncle Toby, 
in the Common-Prayer Book. 

Thus far my uncle Toby went on warily, 
and kept within his depth, leaving Mrs. 
Wadman to sail upon the gulf as she 
pleased. 

As for children, said Mrs. Wadman, 
though a principal end, perhapa, of the in- 
stitution, and the natural wish, I suppose, 
of every parent, — ^yet do not we all find, 
they are certain sorrows, and very uncertain 
comforts? — and what is there, dear Sir, 
to pay for the heart-aches! — what com- 
pensation for the many tender and disquiet- 
ing apprehensions of a sufTering and de- 
fenceless mother, who brings tliem into 
life ! — I declare, said my uncle Toby, smit 
with pity, I know of none ; unless it be the 
pleasure which it has pleased God — 

— ^A fiddle-stick ! quoth sha 



as different from the other as dirt from 
cleanliness, — that casuists (for it is an affair 
of conscience upon that score) reckon up 
no less than fourteen thousand in which 
you may do either right or wrong. 

Mrs. Wadman hit upon the fiddlentick 
which sunmioned up all my uncle Toby's 
modest blood into his checks ; — so feeling 
within himself that he had somehow or other 
got beyond his depth, he stopped short ; and 
without entering further either into the 
pains or pleasures of matrimony, he hud 
his hand upon his heart, and made an offer 
to take them as they were, and share them 
along witli her. 

When my uncle Toby had said this, kc 
did not caro to say it again ; so casting his 
eye upon the Bible, which Mrs. Wadmu 
had laid u]K)n the table, he took it np; ud 
popping, dear soul ! uiKin a passage in il^ 
of all otliers the mo.<8t interesting to liinw— 
which was the siege of Jericho, — he bK 
himself to read it over, — ^leaving his pro* 
posal of marriage, as he had done his de- 
claration of love, to work with her afler iu 
own way. Now it wrought neither as u 
astringent nor a loosener ; nor like opium, 
nor bark, nor mercury, nor bucktiiom, nor 
any one drug which Nature hail bestowed 
upon the world ; — in short, it work'd not at 
all in her ; and the cause of that was, that 
there was something working there before. 
— ^Babbler tliat I am! I have anticipated 
what it was a dozen times; but there is 
fire still in tlie subject — Allans ! 



I 

0. 



Chapter the Nineteenth. 

Now there are such an infinitude of notes, 

tunes, cants, chants, airs, looks, and accents 

with which the word ^fiddlestick may be 

pronounced in all such cases as this^ every 

one of 'em impremng a flense and meaning 



CHAP. XXVL 

It is natural for a perfect stranger who 
is going from liondon to Edinburgh, to in- 
quire, before he sets out, how many miln 
to York? which is about the half-way ."—nor 
docs any body wonder, if he goes on and 
asks about the corporation, &c. 

It was just as natural for Mrs. Wadman* 
whose first husband was all his time af* 
flicted with a sciatica, to wish to know bo« 
far from the hip to the groin ; and bow hr 
she was likely to suffer more or less in her 
feelings, in the one case than in the other. 

She had accordingly read Diake*8 Anito- 
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my from one end to the other. She liad 
pcepM into Wliarton upon tlic Brain, and 
borrowed *Graaf upon the Bones and Mus- 
cles ; but could make notliinf^ of it. 

She had reasoned likewise from her own 
powers, — laid down theorems, — drawn con- 
sequences, and come to no conclusion. 

To clear up all, she had twice asked 
Doctor Slop, "If poor Captain Shandy was 
'* ever likely to recover of his wound V* 

— He is recovered, Doctor Slop would 
Bay. — 

What, quite 1 

— Quite, Madam. 

—But what do you mean by a recovery 1 
Mra Wadman would say. 

Doctor Slop was the worst man alive at 
definitions; and so Mrs. Wadman could 
g^ no knowledge. In short, there was no 
way to extract it, but from my uncle Toby 
bimselC 

There is an accent of humanity in an 
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playing upon bis car, led him, all bleeding, 
by tlie hand out of the trench, wiping her 
eye as he was carried to his tent, — Heaven ! 
Earth ! Sea ! — all was lifted up, — the springs 
of nature rose above their levels, — an angel 
of mercy sat beside him on the sofa, — his 
heart glow'd with fire ; — and had he been 
worth a thousand, he had lost every heart 
of tliem to Mrs. Wadman. 

— And whereabouts, dear Sir, quoth Mrs. 
Wadman, a little categorically, did you re- 
ceive tliis sad blow? — In asking tliis ques- 
tion, Mrs. Wadjnan gave a slight glance 
towards the waistband of my uncle Toby's 
red plush breeches, expecting naturally, as 
the shortest reply to it, that my uncle Toby 
would lay his fore-fmger upon the place. — 
It fell out otherwise, — for my uncle Toby 
having got Iiis wound before the gate of St. 
Nicholas, in one of the traverses of the 
trench opposite to the salient angle of the 
demi-bastion of St. Roch, he could at any 



inqniiy of this kind, which lulls Suspicion'-Ume stick a pin upon the identical spot of 
to rest; — and I am half persuaded the ser- 'ground where he was standing when the 
pent got pretty near it, in his discourse stone struck him. This struck instantly 



with Eve ; for the propensity in the sex to 
be deceived could not be so great, that she 
should have boldness to hold chat with the 
Devil without it — But there is an accent 
of humanity: — ^how shall I describe iti — 
'tis an accent which covers the jwirt with 
a garment, and gives the inquirer a right 
to be as particular with it as your body-sur- 
geon. 

•* — Was it without remission ? 

" — Was it more tolerable in bed 1 

" — Could he lie on both sides alike with it? 

" — Was he able to mount a liorse ? 

" — Was motion bad for it ?" et oBtera^ 
were so tenderly spoke to, and so directed 
towards my uncle Toby's heart, that every 
item of them sunk ten times deeper into it 
than the evils themselves; — ^but when Mrs. 
Wadman went round about by Namur to 
get at my uncle Toby's groin ; and engaged 
him to attack the point of the advanced 
counterscarp, and pHe rn^le with the Dutch, 
to take the counter-guard of St. Roch 
awovd-in-hand, — and then, with tender notes 



• This mutt be a mistake in Mr. Shandy ; for Graaf 
wrote upon the pancreatic juice, and the parte of 
feneratioB. 



upon my uncle Toby's sensorium; — and 
witli it, struck his large map of the town 
and citadel of Namur, and its environs, 
which he had purchased and pasted down 
upon a board, by the Corporal's aid, during 
his long illness: — it had lain, with other 
military lumber, in the garret ever since ; 
and accordingly the Corporal was detached 
to the garret to fetch it 

My uncle Toby measured off thirty 
toises, with Mrs. Wadman's scissars, from 
the returning angle before the gate of 
St Nicholas ; and with such a virgin mod- 
esty laid her finger upon the place, tliat 
the Goddess of Decency, if then in being, 
— if not, 'twas her shade, — shook her head, 
and with a finger wavering across her eyes, 
forbade her to explain the mistake. 

Unhappy Mrs. Wadman ! 

— For nothing can make tliis cliapter go 
off with spirit but an apostrophe to thee ; 
— but my heart tells me, that in such a 
crisis an apostrophe is but an insult in dis- 
guise ; and ere I would offer one to a woman 
in distress, — let the chapter go to tlie 
Devil; provided any damned critic in keep^ 
ing will be but at the trouble to take it 
with him. 
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CHAP. xxvn. 

Mt uncle Toby's map is carried down 
into the kitchen. 



CHAP. XXIX. 



It was like the momentary contest in the 
moist eyelids of an April morning, ^ \Vheth- 
" er Bridget should laugh or cry." 

She snatchM up a rolling-pin, — ^*twas ten 
to one she had laugh'd. — 

She laid it down, — she cried : and had 
one single tear of 'em but tasted of bitte^ 
ncss, full sorrowful would the Corporal's 
heart have been that he had used the argu- 
ment ; but the Corporal understood the sex, 
a quart major to a terce at least, better than 
my uncle Toby, and accordingly he aaaailed 
Mrs. Bridiirct after this manner : — 

I know, Mrs. Bridget, said the Corponl, 
giving her a most respectful kiss, that thou 
art good and modest by nature; and art 
I withal so generous a girl in thyself^ that, if i' 
slightly pressed the back of her hand to- I know thee rightly, thou would 'st not wound j 



CHAP, xxvni. 

— And here is the Maes, — and this is the 
Sambre, said the Corporal, pointing with 
his right hand extended a little towards the 
map, and his lefl upon Mrs. Bridget's shoul- 
der, — but not the shoulder next him ; — and 
this, said he, is the town of Namur, — and 
this the citadel, — and there lay the French, 
and here lay his Honor and myself; — and 
in this cursed trench, Mrs. Bridget, quoth 
the Corporal, taking her by the hand, did 
be receive the wound which cnish'd him so 
miserably here, — In pronouncing which, he 



wards the part he felt for, — and let it fall. 

— ^We thought, Mr. Trim, it had been 
more in the middle, said Mrs. Bridget 

— ^That would have undone us for ever, 
said the Corporal. 

— ^And lefl my poor mistress undone too, 
said Bridget 

The Corpora] made no reply to the re- 
partee, but by giving Mrs. Bridget a kiss. 

— Come, come, said Bridget, holding the 
palm of her lefl hand parallel to the plane 
of the horizon, and sliding the fingers of 
the other over it, in a way which could 
not have been done, had there been the 
least wart or protuberance,' — Tis every syl- 
lable of it false, cried the Corporal, before 
she had half finished the sentence. 

— ^I know it to be a fact, said Bridget, 
from credible witnesses. 

— Upon my honor, said the Corporal, 
laying his hand upon his heart, and blusliing 
as he spoke, with honest resentment, — 'tis 
a stoiy, Mrs. Bridget, as false as Hell, — 
Not, said Bridget, interrupting him, tliat 
either I or my mistress care a halfpenny 
about it, whether it is so or no ; — only that 
when one is married, one would choose to 
have such a thing by one at least, — 

It was somewhat unfortunate for Mrs. 
Bridget, that she had begun the attack witli 
her manual exercise ; for the Corporal in- 
stantly *♦*♦*♦ 



an insect, much less the honor of so gallant \ 
and worthy a soul as my master, wast thon 'j 
sure to be made a Countess of; but thou bast 
been set on, and deluded, dear Bridget u 
is oflen a woman*s case, " to please othen 
" more than themselves " 

Bridget's eyes poured down at the 
tions the Corporal excited. 

— Tell me, — tell me, then, my dear 
Bridget, continued the Corporal, taking hold 
of her hand, which hung down dead by her 
side, — and giving a second kias^ — whose 
suspicion has misled thee ? 

Bridget sobb'd a sob or two,— then open'd 
her eyes; — the Corporal wiped 'em with 
the bottom of her apron ;— she then open'd 
her heart and told him alL 



CHAP. XXX. 

My uncle Toby and the Corporal hid 
gone on separately with their operatiooi 
the greatest part of the campaign, and m 
effectually cut off from all communication 
of what either the one or the otlier had been 
doing, as if tliey had been separated from 
each other by tlie Maes or the Sambre. 

My uncle Toby, on his side, had presented 
himself every afternoon in his red and fll- 
ver, and blue and gold, alternately, and soft- 
tained an infinity of attacks in them, with- 
out knowing them to be attacks; and so had 
\T\Q^K\xi^\o cookniunicate. 
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The Corpora], on hii side, in taking 
Bridget, by it gain'd considerable advan- 
tages, — and consequently had much to com- 
municate ; — but what were the advantages, 
—as well as what was the manner by which 
he had seized them, required so nice an his- 
torian, tliat the Corporal durst not venture 
upon it ; and, as sensible as he was of glory, 
would rather have been contented to have 
gone bare-headed and without laurels for 
ever, than torture his master's modesty for 
a single moment. 

— Best of honest and gallant ser\'ants ! — 
Bat I have apostrophized thee, Trim, once 
before; — and could I apotheosize thee also 
(that is to say) with good company, — I would 
do it without ceremony in the very next 
page. 



CHAP. XXXI. 

Now my uncle Toby had one evening 
laid down his pipe upon the table, and was 
counting over to himself, upon his fingers* 
ends (beginning at his thumb) all Mrs. 
Wadman's perfections, one by one; and 
happening two or three times together, 
either by omitting some, or counting others 
twice over, to puzzle himself sadly before 
he could get beyond his middle-finger, — 
Prithee, Trim, said he, taking up his pipe 
again, bring me a pen and ink. — Trim 
faRmght paper also. 

— ^Takc a full sheet. Trim ! said my uncle 
Toby, making a sign with his pipe at the 
ame time to take a chair and sit down 
dose by him at the table. The Corporal 
ebejed, — ^placed the paper directly before 
lllkn, — ^took a pen, and dipp*d it in the ink. 

—She has a thousand virtues, Trim ! said 
mj uncle Toby. 

-—Am I to set them down, *an please 
your Honor 1 quoth the Corporal. 

— But they must be taken in their ranks, 
replied my unde Toby; for of them all, 
Trinif that which wins me most, and which 
ii a security for all the rest, is the compas- 
■iaiiate turn and siogular humanity of her 
dmacter. — I protest, added my uncle Toby, 
looking np, as he protested it, towards the 
lop of the ceiling, that was I her brother. 
Trim, a tfaoannd-fold, abe oouid not make 



more constant or more tender inquiries 
after my sufierings, — ^though now no more. 

The Corporal made no reply to my uncle 
Toby's protestation, but by a short cough : 
^-he dippM the pen a second time into the 
inkhom ; and my uncle Toby, pointing with 
the end of his pipe as close to the top of the 
sheet at the lefl-hand comer of it as he could 
get it, — the Corporal wrote down the word 
HuMANiTT - - - - thus. 

— Prithee, Corporal, said my uncle Toby, 
as soon as Trim had done it, — how often 
docs Mrs. Bridget inquire after the wound 
on tlie capof tliy knee, which thou received'st 
at the battle of Land en ? 

— She never, an* please your Honor, in- 
quires after it at all. 

— ^That, Corporal, said my uncle Toby, 
with all the triumph the goodness of his 
nature would permit, — ^that shows the dif^ 
ference in the character of the mistress and 
maid. — ^Had the fortune of war allotted the 
same mischance to me, Mrs. Wadman would 
have inquired into every circumstance re- 
lating to it a hundred times. — She would 
have inquired, an' please your Honor, ten 
times as often about your IIonor*s groin. — 
The pain. Trim, is equally excruciating, — 
and Compassion has as much to do with the 
one as the other. 

— God bless your Honor, cried the Corpo- 
ral, — what has a woman's compassion to do 
with a wound upon the cap of a man's knee? 
Had your Honor's been shot into ten thou- 
sand splinters at the afiair of Landen, 
Mrs. Wadman would have troubled her 
head as little about it as Bridget ; because, 
added- tlic Corporal, lowering his voice, and 
speaking very distinctly, as he assigned his 
reason, — 

" The knee is such a distance from the 
''main body, — Whereas the groin, your 
'* Honor knows, is upon the very curtain of 
" the ;rface." 

My uncle Toby gave a long whistle ; — ^but 
in a note which could scarce be heard across 
the table. 

The Corporal had advanced too far to re- 
tire ; — ^in three words be told the rest 

My uncle Toby laid down his pipe as 
gently upon the fender as if it had been 
spun from the unravelling of a spider's web. 

— Let us go to my bTOfdv^i^VAx&f 
he. 
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There will be just time, whilst my uncle 
Toby and Trim are walking to my father's, 
to inform you that Mrs. Wadman had, some 
moons before Uiis, mode a confidant of my 
mother ; and that Mrs. Bridget, who liad the 
burden of her own, as well as her mistress's 
secret to carry, had got happily delivered of 
boUi to Susannah, behind tlie garden-wall. 

As for my moUier, she saw uotliing at all 
in it, to make the least bustle about ; — but 
Susannah was sufficient by herself for all 
the ends and purposes you could possibly 
have, in exporting a family secret ; for she 
instantly imparted it by signs to Jonatlion ; 
— and Jonathan by tokens to tlie cook, as 
she was basting a loin of mutton ;'the cook 
sold it with some kitchen-fat to the postilion 
for a groat ; who truck'd it with the dairy- 
maid for something of about the same value ; 
— and though whispered in the hay-lofl. 
Fame caught the notes with her brazen 
trumpet, and sounded them upon the house- 
top. — In a word, not an old woman in the 
village, or five miles round, who did not un- 
derstand the difficulties of my uncle Toby's 
siege, and what were the secret articles 
which had delayed the surrender. 

My father, whose way was to force every 
event in nature into an hypothesis, by which 
means, never man crucified Truth at the 
rate he did, — had but just heard of tlie re- 
port as my uncle Toby set out ; and catching 
fire suddenly at the trespass done his brother 
by it, was demonstrating to Yorick, not^ 
withstanding my mother was sitting by, — 
not only, " That the Devil was in women, 
" and that the whole of the affair was lust ;" 
but tliat every evil and disorder in the world, 
of what kind or nature soever, from the first 
fall of Adam, down to my uncle Toby's (iu- 
dusivo) was owing, one way or other, to the 
same unruly appetite. 

Yorick was just bringing my father's hy- 
pothesis to some temper, when my uncle 
Toby entering the room with marks of infi- 
nite benevolence and forgiveness in his looks, 
my father's eloquence rekindled against the 
passion ;— 4nd as he was not very nice in 
the choice of his words when he was wroth, 
~-^B soon as my uncle Toby was seated by 
the fire, and had £llcd his pipe, my father 
bivke out in this manner : 



— ^That provision should be made for con- 
tinuing the race of so great, so exalted, and 
godlike a being as man, — I am far from de- 
nying; — but philosophy speaks freely of 
every tiling ; and therefore I still tliiuk, and 
do maintain it to be a pity, that it should be 
done by means of a passion, which bendi 
down the faculties, and turns all the wLsdoo, 
contemplations and operations of tlie soul 
backwards ; — a passion, my dear, continued 
my father, addressing himself to my mother, 
which couples and equals wise men with 
fools, and makes us come out of ourcavemi 
and hiding-places more like satyrs andibiu^ 
footed beasts than men. 

I know it will be said, continued my father, 
(availing himself of the ProJepsis) that, io 
itself, and simply taken, — like hunger, or 
thirst, or sleep, — 'tis an affair neither good 
nor bad, — nor shameful, nor otherwiie. 
Why then did the delicacy of DiogeM 
and Plato so recalcitrate against iti and 
wherefore, when we go about to make and 
plant a man, do we put out the candle! 
and for what reason is it, tliat all the parts 
thereof — the congrcdicnts, — tlie prepara- 
tions,-* the instruments, and whatever 
serves thereto, are so held as to be con- 
veyed to a cleanly mind by no language, 
translation, or periphrasis wliatover ? 

— ^The act of killing and destroying a 
man, continued my father, raising his voice, 
— and turning to my uncle Toby,— you see 
is glorious, — and the weapons by which we 
do it are honorable ; — we march with tJiem 
upon our shoulders ; — we strut with them 
by our sides; — we gild them; — we carve 
them; — we inlay them; — we enrich them; 
— nay, if it be but a scoundrel cannon, we 
cast an ornament upon tlie breecli of it 

— My uncle Toby laid down Iiis pipe to 
intercede for a better epithet ; — and Yorick 
was rising up to batter the whole hypothesis 
to pieces, — 

When Obadiah broke into the middle of 
the room with a complaint, which cried oat 
for an immediate hearing. 

The case was this : — 

My father, whether by ancient custom 
of the manor, or as impropriator of the gre^; 
tythes, was obliged to keep a Bull for I* 
V^eWvce o^ V^^ \M\&Vi \ and Obadiah had 
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ipon a pop-vUil to him one day or 

preceding summer ; — I say, one 

Jier, — because, as chance would 

it was the day on which he was 

my father's house-maid ; — bo one 
ckoning to the other. Therefore, 
adiah's wife was brought to bed, — 
iianked God. — 

said Obadiah, I shall have a calf; 
h went daily to visit his cow. 
jalve on Monday, — or Tuesday, or 
ay at the farthest. 
)w did not calve;— no, she'll not 
next week ;-*the cow put it off 
-till at the end of the sixth week, 

1 suspicions (like a good man's) fell 
Bull. 

he parish being very large, my 
3ull, to speak the truth of him, 
r'ay equal to the department; he 
'ever, got himself, somehow or 
list into employment, — and as he 
ough the business with a grave 
father had a high opinion of hiuL 
: of the townsmen, an' please your 



Worships, quoth Obadiih, believe that 'tis 
all the Bull's fault 

But may not a cow be barren? replied 
my father, turning to Doctor Slop. 

— ^It never happens, said Doctor Slop ; but 
the man's wife may have come before her 
time, naturally enough. — Prithee, has the 
child hair upon his headi added Doctor 
Slop. 

— ^It is as hairy as I am, said Obadiah. — 
Obadiah had not been shaved for three 

weeks. — Wheu--u u , cried 

my father, beginning the sentence with an 
exclamatory whistle ; — and so, brother Toby, 
this poor Bull of mine, who is as good a 
Bull as ever p-ss*d, and might have done 
for £uropa herself in purer times, — had he 
but two legs less, might have been driven 
into Doctors' Commons, and lost his charac- 
ter; — which to a Town-Bull, brother Toby, 
is the very same thing as his life. 

— L— d ! said my mother, what is all this 
story about? 

A Cock and a Bttll, said Yorick; — and 
one of the best of its kind I ever heard. 



END OF TRIOTRAM SHANDY. 
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SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 



THROUGH 



iFraiur atiTr Xtalfi* 



— rrHEY order, said I, this matter better 
t France. 

— You have been in France 1 said my 
entleman, turning quick upon me, with 
le most civil triumph in the world. — 
•trange ! quoth I, debating the matter with 
lysel^ That one-and-twenty miles* sailing, 
IT ^8 absolutely no further from Dover 
» Calais, should give a man these rights : 
-I'll look into them : so giving up the ar- 
ument, — I went straight to my lodgings, 
ut up half a dozen shirts and a black pair 
r silk breeches ; — ** the coat I have on,** 
lid I, looking at the sleeve, ** will do,** — 
)ok a place in the Dover stage ; and, the 
aicket sailing at nine the next mommg, — 
y three I had got set down to my dinner 
pon a fricaseed chicken, so incontestibly 
1 France, that, had I died that night of an 
idigestion, the whole world could not have 
iispended the effects of the droits d^au- 
aine;*^HDay shirts, and black pair of silk 
reeches, — portmanteau and all, must have 
one to the King of France ; — even the 
ttle picture which I have so long worn, 
nd so often told thee, Eliza, I would carry 
r'lth me into my grave, would have been 
}m from my neck ! — Ungenerous I to aeiie 
pon the wreck of an unwary paawiiger, 
rhom your subjects had beckoned to their 
oast! — by Heaven! Sire! it is not well 
one ; and much docs it grieve me *tis the 
lonarch of a people so civilized and cour- 
souB, and so renowned for sentiment and 
oe feelings, that I have to reason with ! — 

Bat I have scarce set a foot in your do- 
liniona^ 

* AU tte eflbeti of iCraiifen (Swiv and Scots ex- 
licsil) dyinc in Fnuiee are leiied, by virtue of thii 
,w, ttaoofh the beir be upon the ipot ;— the profit of 
MM eootingeMtof bgiagAnned, there ji no reditst. 

2K 



CALUB. 

When I had finished my dinner, and 
drank the King of France's health, to sat- 
isfy my mind that I bore him no spleen* 
but, on the contrary, high honor for the hu- 
manity of his temper, — ^I rose up an inch 
taller for the accommodation. 

— No, said I, the Bourbon is by no means 
a cruel race ; they may be misled, like other 
people, but there is a mildness in their blood. 
Aa I acknowledged this, I felt a sufiusion 
of a finer kind upon my cheek, more warm 
and friendly to man than what Burgundy 
(at least of two livres a bottle, which was 
such as I had been drinking) could have 
produced. 

— Just God ! said I, kicking my portman- 
teau aside, what is thete in this world's 
goods which should sharpen our spirits, and 
make so many kind-hearted brethren of us 
fall out so cruelly as we do by the way ? 

When man is at peace with man, bow 
much lighter than a feather is the heaviest 
of metals in his hand ! he pulls out his purse, 
and holding it airily and uncompress'd, looks 
round him, as if he sought for an object to 
share It with. — ^In doing this^ I felt every 
vessel in my frame dilate, — the arteries 
beat all cheerly together, and every power 
which sustained life performed it with so 
little friction, that 'twould have confbanded 
the most physical precieuse in France: 
with all her materialism, she could scarce 
have called me a machine. 

Fm confident, said I to myself^ I should 
have overset her creed. 

The accession of that idea carried Na- 
ture, at that time, as high as she could go; 
— I was at v^ce 'wvXik XVvfc ^ts^W«feitfcx 
and this ftnuWd X\v^ VwaX^ ^VikkHS^V 
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— Now, was I a King of France, cried T, 
what a moment for an orphan to have 
begg*d his father's portmanteau of me ! 



THE MONK. 



CALAIS. 



I HAD scarce uttered tlie words, when a 
poor monk, of the order of St Francis, 
came into the room, to beg something for 
his convent No man cares to have his 
virtues the sport of contingencies,^-or one 
man may be generous, as another man is 
puissant ; — sed rum quoad hanc^—oi be it 
as it may, — for there is no regtdar reason- 
ing upon the ebbs and flows of our humors: 
tliey may depend upon the same causes, for 
aught I know, which influence the tides 
themselves ; — 'twould oil be no discredit to 
us to suppose it was so : Fm sure, at least 
fur myself, that in many a case I should be 
more highly satisfled to have it said by the 
world — ** I had had an affiur with the moon, 
in which there was neither sin nor shame,'* 
tiiau have it pass altogether as my own act 
and deed, wherein there was so much of 
both. 

— ^But be this as it may, — the moment I 
cast my eyes upon him, I was predeter- 
mined not to give him a single sous ; and, 
accordingly, I put my purse into my pocket, 
button'd it up, set myself a little more upon 
my centre, and advanced up gravely to 
him. Tliere was something, I fear, forbid- 
ding in my look : I have his figure this mo- 
ment before my eyes, and tliink there was 
that in it which deserved better. 

The monk, as I judged from tlie break in 
his tonsure, a few scattered white hairs upon 
his templei being all tliat remained of it, 
might be about seventy ; but from his eyes, 
and that sort of fire which was in them, 
which seemed more tempered by courtesy 
than years, could be no more thaji sixty : — 
truth might lie between, — he was certainly 
sixty-five ; and the general air of his coun- 
tenance, notwithstanding something seemM 
to have been planting wrinkles in it before 
tlieir time, agreed to the account. 

It was one of Uiose heads wliich Guide 

has often painted^ — ^mild, pale, penetrating, |but once in three years, with mea^rre dieti 

free from all couiiiionplace ideati of lal cou-\— wvi wj \graa\. vni^Ucrs ; and the tniepaiBt 



tented ignorance looking downwards upon 
the earth; — it look'd forwards, but look'd 
as if it look'd at something beyond this 
world. How one of his order came by it, 
Heaven above, who let it &11 upon a monk's 
shoulders, best knows ; but it would have 
suited a Brahmin, and, hod I met it upon the 
plains of Indostan, I had reverenced it 

The rest of his outline may be given in 
a few strokes; one might put it into the 
hands of any one to design, for 'twas neither 
elegant nor otherwise, but as character and 
expression made it so : it was a Uiiii, spare 
fi)rm, something above the common size, if 
it lost not the distinction by a bend forward 
in the figure, — but it was the attitude of 
entreaty : and, as it now stands presented to 
my imagination, it gained more than it lost 
by it 

When he had entered the room tliree 
pacGiEi, he stood still; and laying his tefl 
hand upon his breast (a slender white stalf 
with which he journeyed being in his ri<rht) 
— when I had got close up to him, he intro- 
duced himself witli the little story of the 
wants of his convent, and the poverty of 
his order; — and did it with so simple a 
grace, — and such an air of deprccatitm 
was there in the whole cast of his look aiid 
figure, — I was bewitcli'd not to have been 
struck with it — 

— A better reason was, I had predete^ 
mined not to give him a single sous. 



THE MONK. 



CALAIS. 



'Tn very true, said I, replying to a east 
upwards with his eyes, with which he had 
concluded his address; — His very true.— 
and Heaven be Uieir resource who have no 
other but the charity of the world I the 
stock of which, I fear, is no way suthcicnt 
for the many great claims which are hourly 
made upon it 

As I pronounced the words great claims 
he gave a slight glance with his eye down- 
wards upon the sleeve of his tunic.^ftft 
the full force of the appeal ; — I acknow- 
ledge it, said I : — a ooarse habit, and tbit 
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oTpity 18, as they can be eam*d in the world 
with so little industry, that your order 
fihoald wish to procure them by pressing 
upon a fund which is the property of the 
lame, the blind, the aged, and tlie infirm ! 
— the captive, who lies down counting over 
and over again the days of his afflictions, lan- 
guishes also for his share of it ; and had you 
been of the order of Mercy, instead of the 
order of St Francis, poor as I am, continued 
I, pointing at my portmanteau, full cheer- 
folly should it have been opened to you, for 
the ransom of the unfortunate. — ^The monk 
made me a bow. — But of all otiiers, resumed 
I, the unfortunate of our own country, 
surely, have the first rights; and I have 
left thousands in distress upon our own 
shore. — ^The monk gave a cordial wave with 
his head, — as much as to say, No doubt, 
there is misery enough in every comer of 
the world, as well as within our convent 
— ^Bat we distinguish, said I, laying my 
hand upon the sleeve of his tunic, in return 
for his appeal, — we distinguish, my good 
father, betwixt those who wish only to cat 
the bread of their own labor — and those 
who eat the bread of other people's, and have 
no other plan in life but to get through it 
in sloth and ignorance, /or the love of God. 
The poor Franciscan made no reply : a 
hectic of a moment passM across his cheek, 
but could not tarry: — Nature seemed to 
have had done with her resentments in him ; 
he showed none : — ^but letting his staff fall 
within his arm, he press'd both his hands 
with resignation upon his breast, and re- 
tired. 



THE MONK. 



CALAIS. 



Mt heart smote me the moment he shut 
the door. — Psha ! said I, with an air of care- 
lessness, three several times, — but it would 
not do; every ungracious s}'llable I had 
uttered crowded back into my imagination : 
I reflected I had no right over the poor 
Fnnciscan but to deny him ; and that the 
p^^Mhment of that was enough to the dis- 
apjpoiilted, without the addition of unkind 
language. — ^I considered his grey hairs : — 
his courteous figure seemM to re-enter, and 
gentl/ ask me what injury be had done me ? 



— and why I could use him thus? — ^I would 
have given twenty livres for an advocate. 
— I have behaved very ill, said I, within 
myself; but I have only just set out upon 
my travels, and shall learn better manners 
as I get along. 



THE DESOBLIGEANT. 

CALAIS. 

WiiEN a man is discontented with him- 
self^ it lias one advantage, however, that it 
puts him into an excellent firame of mind 
for making a bargain. Now, there being 
no travelling through France and Italy with- 
out a chaise, and nature generally prompting 
us to the thing we are' fittest for, I walked 
out into the coach-yard to buy or hire some- 
thing of that kind to my purpose : an old 
desobligrant,* the furthest comer of the 
court, — ^hit my fancy at first sight ; so I in- 
stantly got into it, and finding it in tolerable 
harmony with my feelings, I ordered the 
waiter to call Monsieur Dessein, the master 
of the hotel ; — but Monsieur Dessein being 
gone to vespers, and not caring to fiice the 
Franciscan, whom I saw on the opposite 
side of the court, in conference with a lady 
just arrived at the inn, — I drew the taffetap 
curtain betwixt us, and, being determined 
to write my joumey, I took out my pen and 
ink, and wrote the preface to it in the da* 
ohligeant. 



PREFACE. 

IN THE DE80BUOEANT. 

It must have been observed« by many 
a peripatetic philosopher, That Nature has 
set up, by her own unquestionable authority, 
certain boundaries and fences to circum- 
scribe the discontent of man ; she has ef- 
fected her purpose in the quietest and easi- 
est manner, by laying him under almost 
insuperable obligations to work out his ease, 
and to sustain his sufiTcrings at home. It is 
there only that she has provided him with 
the most suitable objects to partake of bis 

onr jicrwon. 
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happiness, and bear a part of the burden 
which, in all countries and ages, has ever 
been too heavy for one pair of shoulders. 
'Tis true, we are endued with an imperfect 
power of spreading our happiness some- 
times beyond her limits ; but *tis so ordered, 
that, from the want of languages, connex- 
ions, and dependencies, and, from the differ- 
ence in educations, customs, and habits, we 
lie under so many impediments in com- 
municating our sensations out of our own 
sphere, as often an^ount to a total impos- 
ttbility. 

It will always follow from hence, that the 
balance of sentimontal commerce is always 
agtinst the expatriated adventurer : he must 
buy what he has little occasion for, at their 
own price ; — ^his conversation wiU seldom be 
taken in exchange for theirs without a large 
discount,— and this, by the bye, eternally 
driving him into the hands of more equitable 
brokers, for such conversation as he can find, 
it requires no great spirit of divination to 
guess at his party. 

This brings me to my point, and naturally 
leads me (if the see-saw of this desobligearU 
will but let me get on) into the efficient as 
well as final causes of travelling. 

Your idle people that leave their native 
country, and go abroad for some reason or 
reasons which may be derived from one of 
these general causes : — 
Infirmity of body. 
Imbecility of mind, or 
Inevitable necessity. 
The two first include all those who travel 
by land or by water, laboring with pride, 
curiosity, vanity, or spleen, subdivided and 
combined in infinitum. 

The third class includes the whole army 
of peregrine martyrs; more especially those 
travelleiB who set out upon their travels 
with the benefit of the clergy, either as 
delinquents, travelling under the direction 
of governors recommended by the magis- 
trate ;•— or young gentlemen, transported by 
the cruelty of parents and guardians, and 
travelling under the direction of governors 
recommended by Oxford, Aberdeen, and 
Glasgow. 

There is a fourth class, but their number 



iff ao small, that they would not deserve a 

diBtiDcUoa, were it not necessary, in a woTk\o\ uMc^unay lo uie \>ape oi 
of this aatare, to observe the greajteal ]^fre-\s&ri« Yift Ni%a^\)n^\idKaDna^ 



cision and nicety, to avoid a confusiai of 
character : and these men I speak of are 
such as cross the seas, and sojourn in a land 
of strangers, with a view of saving money, for 
various reasons, and upon various pretences ; 
but, as they might also save themselves and 
others a great deal of unnecessary trouble 
by saving their money at home, — and, as 
tlieir reasons for travelling are the least 
complex of any other species of emigrants^ 
I shall distinguish these gentlemen by the 
name of 

Simple Travellers. 
Thus the whole circle of travellers may 
be reduced to the following heads :•— 

Idle Travellers, 

Inquisitivo Travellers, 

Lying Travellers, 

Proud Travellers, 

Vain Travellers ; 

Splenetic Travellers : 
then follow 

The Travellers of Necessity, 

The Delinquent and FelcMiious Txav- 
eller. 

The Unfortunate and Innocent Trar- 
eller. 

The Simple Traveller, 
And last of all (if you please) The Senti- 
mental Traveller (meaning thereby myselO 
who have travclFd, and of which I am now 
sitting down to give an account,— as much 
out of Necessity, and the besom de JfufOr 
ger, as any one in the class. 

I am well aware, at the same time, u 
both my traveb and observations will be al- 
together of a different cast from any of my 
forerunners, that I might have insisted upoo 
a whole niche entirely to myself; — but I 
should break in upon the confines of the Vistii 
Traveller, in wishing to draw attention to* 
wards me, till I have some better groundi 
for it than the mere Novelty of my VeJude. 
It is sufficient for my reader, if he has been 
a Traveller himself^ that with study and re- 
flection hereupon, he may be able to dete^ 
mine his own place and rank in the cata- 
logue ; — it will be one step towards knowing 
himself, as it is great odds but he retaioi 
some tincture and resemblance of what he 
imbibed or carried out, to the present hour. 
The man who first transplanted the grape 
of BMc^undy to the Cape of Good Hops (bb- 
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Irinkiiig the same wine at the Cape that 
the same grape produced upon the French 
moontainfi, — he was too phlegrmatic for that; 
—but, undoubtedly, he expected to drink 
iome sort of vinous liquor; but whether 
good, bad, or indifferent, — ^he knew enough 
of this world to know that it did not depend 
apon his choice, but that what is generally 
called chance was to decide his success: 
bowever, he hoped for the best; and in these 
dopes, by an intemperate confidence in the 
fortitude of his head, and the depth of his 
discretion, Mynheer might possibly overset 
both in his new vineyard ; and, by discover- 
ing his nakedness, become a laughing-stock 
to his people. 

Even so it fares with the poor Traveller 
Bailing and posting through the politer king- 
doms of the globe, in pursuit of knowledge 
uid improvements. 

Knowledge and improvements are to be 
moX by sailing and posting for that purpose; 
but whether useful knowledge and real im- 
piovements are all a lottery; — and, even 
drhere the adventurer is successful, the ac- 
quired stock must be used with caution and so- 
briety, to turn to any profit* — but, as the chan- 
es run prodigiously the other way, both as to 
lie acquisition and application, I am of opin- 
io. That a man would act as wisely, if he 
oiild prevail upon himself to live contented 
without foreign knowledge or foreign im- 
rovements, especially if he lives in a country 
bat has no absolute want of either ; and in- 
eed much grief of heart has it ofl and many 
time cost me, when I have observed how 
laDy a foul step the Inquisitive Traveller 
as measured, to see sights and look into 
iscoveries, all which, as Sancho Pan^a said 
•y Don Quixote, they might have seen dry- 
hod at home. It is an age so full of light, 
bat there is scarce a country or comer of 
Uirope, whoee beams are not crossed and 
iterchanged with others. — Knowledge, in 
lost of its branches, and in most affairs, is 
jEe music in an Italian street, whereof those 
laj partake who pay nothing. — ^But there 
I TOO nation under Heaven, — and God is my 
9oard (before whose tribunal I must one 
ay OQme and give an account of this work) 
-that I do not speak it vauntingly, — But 
lere is no natioQ under Heaven abounding 
dth more variety of kitning, — where the 
sieacea may be m«e SUy woo (d, or more 



surely won, than here, — ^where Art is en- 
couraged, and will soon rise high, — where 
Nature (take her altogether) has so little to 
answer for, — and, to close all, where tliere 
is more wit and variety of character to feed 
the mind with: — ^Where, then, my dear 
countrymen, are you going ?-* 

We are only looking at this chaise, said 
they. — Your most obedient servant, said I, 
skipping out of it, and pulling off my hat 
— We were wondering, said one of them, 
who, I found, was an Inquisitive TrcmeUer^ 
— what could occasion its motion. — 'Twas 
the agitation, said I, coolly, of writing a 
preface. — ^I jicver heard, said- the other, 
who was a Simple Traveller^ of a piniinn 
wrote in a desobligeant, — It would have 
been better, said I, in a visnt^vis. 

As an Englishman doeg not travel to see 
Englishmen^ I retired to my room. 



CALAIS. 

I PERCEIVED that something darkened 
the passage more than myself, as I stepped 
along it to my room; it was effectually 
Mons. Dcssein, the master of the hotel, 
who had just returned from vespers, and, 
with his hat under his arm, was most com- 
plaisantly following me, to put me in mind 
of my wants. I had wrote myself pretty 
well out of conceit with the desobligeant ; 
and Mons. Dessein speaking of it with a 
shrug, as if it would no way suit me, it 
immediately struck my fancy that it be- 
longed to some Innocent Traveller^ who, 
on his return home, had left it to Mons. 
Dessein's honor to make tlie most of. Four 
months had elapsed since it had finished its 
career of Europe in the comer of Mons. 
Dessein's coach-yard : and having sallied out 
from thence but a vampt-up business at the 
first, though it had been twice taken to 
pieces on Mount Sennis, it had not profited 
much by its adventures, — but by none so 
little as the standing so many months un- 
piticd in the comer of Mons. Desscin^s coach- 
yard. Much, indeed, was not to be said for 
it, — but something might, — and, when a few 
words will rescue Misery out of her Distress, 
I hate tlie man who can be a churl of ther^ 

— Now, was 1 XYve icvas\j&i ofi VJkna \ksA^ 
said 1, laying th^ ^mV. o? m>} lai^^sa%«t Wi. 
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Mons. Dessein's breast, I would inevitably 
make a point of getting rid of this unfortu- 
nate desobligeant ; it stands swinging re- 
proaches at you every time you pass by it. 

Mon Dieu ! said Mons. Dessein, — I have 
no interest — ^Except the interest, said I, 
which men of a certain turn of mind take, 
Mons. Dessein, in their own sensations. — 
I'm persuaded, to a man who feels for others 
as well as for himself, every rainy night, 
disguise it as you will, must cast a damp 
upon your spirits. You suffer, Mons. Des- 
sein, as much as the machine. 

I have always observed, when there is as 
much sour as sweet in a compliment, that 
an Englishman is eternally at a loss within 
himself whether to take it or let it alone ; a 
Frenchman never is ; Mons. Dessein made 
me a bow. 

C^est Men vrai, said he. — ^But in this case, 
I should only exchange one disquietude for 
another, and with loss. Figure to yourself, 
my dear Sir, that in giving you a chaise 
which would fall to pieces before you had 
got half-way to Paris, — ^figure to yourself 
how much I should suffer, in giving an ill 
impression of myself to a man of honor, and 
lying at tlie mercy, as I must do, (Tim 
homme <re8prit. 

The dose was made up exactly afler my 
own prescription ; so I could not help taking 
it, — and returning Mons. Dessein his bow, 
without more casuistry we walked together 
towards his remise, to take a view of his 
magazine of chaises. 



IN THE STREET. 



CALAIS. 



It must needs be a hostile kind of a 
world when the buyer (if it be but of a sorry 
post-chaise) cannot go forth with the seller 
thereof into the street, to terminate the dif- 
ference betwixt them, but he instantly falls 
into the same frame of mind, and views his 
conventionist with the same sort of eye, as 
if he was going along with him to Hyde 
Park Corner to fight a duel. For my own 



part, being but a poor swordsman, and 
oo way a match for Mons. Dessem, 1 fe\l\BaTaR «to^\\si\\.'^ >k\Ui which I felt them. 



the rotation of all the movements within me, 
to which the situation is incident ; — I looked 
at Monsieur Dessein through and through, 
—eyed him as he walked along in profile,— 
then en face; — thought he looked like a 
Jew, — then a Turk, — disliked his wig, curs- 
ed him by my gods, — wished him at the 
Devil ! 

— And is all this to be lighted up in the 
heart for a beggarly account of three or four 
Louis d'ors, which is the most I can be over- 
reached in ? — Base passion ! said I, turning 
myself about, as a man naturally does upon 
a sudden reverse of sentiment, — base, un- 
gentle passion ! thy hand is against every 
man, and every man^s hand against thee.— 
Heaven forbid ! said she, raising her hand 
up to her forehead, for I had turned full in 
front upon the lady whom I had seen in con- 
ference with the monk ; — she had followed 
us unperceived. — Heaven forbid, indeed! 
said I, offering her my own ;^-6he had a 
black pair of silk gloves, open only at the 
thumb and two fore-fingers, so accepted it 
without reserve, — and I led her up to the 
door of the remise. 

Monsieur Dessein had diMed the kej 
above fifty times, before he found out he had 
come witli a wrong one in his hand: we 
were as impatient as himself to have it 
openM ; and so attentive to the obstacle, that 
I continued holding her hand almost without 
knowing it ; so that Mons. Dessein left is 
together, with her hand in mine, and with 
our faces turned towards the door of the 
remise, and said he would be back in five 
minutes. 

Now, a colloquy of five minutes, in wch 
a situation, is worth one of as many ages, 
with your faces turned towards the street 
In the latter case, 'tis drawn from the ob* 
jects and occurrences without ; — when your 
eyes are fixed upon a dead blank,— yoa 
draw purely from yourselves. A silence of 
a single moment, upon Mons. Dessein*8 leav- 
ing us, had been fatal to the situation,— fifae 
had infallibly turned about ; — so I began the 
conversation instantly. 

— But what were the temptations (as I 
write not to apologize for the weoknessesof 
my heart in this tour, — ^but to give an a^ 
count of tliem) — shall be described with the 
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THE REMISE DOOR. 

CALAIS. 

When I told the reader that I did not care 
to get out of tlie desohligeant^ because I 
nw the monk in close conference with tlie 
lady just arrived at the inn, I told him the 
truth ; but I did not tell him the whole truth ; 
for I was full as much restrained by the ap- 
pearance and figure of the lady he was talk- 
ing ta Suspicion crossed my brain, and 
said, he was telling her what had passed : 
something jarred upon it within me, — I 
wished him at his convent 

When the heart flics out before the un- 
derstanding, it saves the judgment a world 
of pains. — I was certain she was of a better 
order of beings; — however, I thought no 
more of her, but went on and wrote my 
preface. 

The impression returned, upon my en- 
counter with her in the street ; a guarded 
frankness with which she gave me her hand, 
showed, I thought, her good education and 
ber good sense ; and, as I led her on, I felt 
a pleasurable ductility about her, which 
spread a calmness over all my spirits. 

— Good God ! how a man might load such 
a creature as this round the world with 
him ! 

I had not yet seen her face, — Hwas not 
iHaterial : for the drawing was instantly set 
^KMit, and, long before we had got to the 
door of the remise. Fancy had finishM the 
s^hole head, and pleased herself as much 
tvith its fitting her goddess, as if she had 
iived into the Tiber for it ; — but thou art 
Seduced, and a seducing slut; and albeit 
thou cheatest us seven times a day with thy 
pictures and images, yet with so many 
charms dost thou do it, and thou deckest out 
thy pictures in the shapes of so many angels 
of lig^ht, 'tis a shame to break with thee. 

When we had got to tlie door of the re- 
Huse, she withdrew her hand from across 
her Ibrehead, and let me see the original : 
**»it was a face of about six-and-twenty, — 
cif a clear transparent brown, simply set off 
Uritfaout rouge or powder ; — it was not criti- 
cally handsome, but there was that in it 
Hrhich, in the frame of mind I was in, at- 
tached me much more to it, — it was inter- 
asCin^ ; I fimcied it wore the characters of 
^ widow'd k»k, and in that state of its de- 



clension which had passed the two first par- 
oxysms of sorrow, and was quietly begin- 
ning to reconcile itself to its loss ; — ^but a 
thousand other distresses might have traced 
the same lines ; I wishM to know what they 
had been, — and was ready to inquire (had 
tlic same hon ton of conversation permitted 
as in tlie days of Esdras) — "WAot aileth 
" thee / and why art thou disquieted ? and 
" why is thy understanding troubled .'" — 
In a word, I felt benevolence for her, and 
resolv'd, some way or other, to throw in my 
mite of courtesy, — if not of service. 

Such were my temptations ; and in this 
disposition to give way to them, was I left 
alone with the lady, with her hand in mine, 
and with our faces both turned closer to the 

door of the remise than what was absolutely 
necessary. 



THE REMISE DOOR. 



CALAIS. 



This certainly, fair lady, said I, raising 
her hand up a little lightly as I began, must 
be one of Fortune's whimsical doings ; to 
take two utter strangers by their hands, — 
of different sexes, and, perhaps, from differ- 
ent comers of the globe, and in one moment 
place them together in such a cordial situa- 
tion as Friendship herself could scarce have 
achieved for them, had she projected it for 
a month. 

— And your reflection upon it shows how 
much, Monsieur, she has embarrassed you 
by the adventure. 

When the situation is what we would 
wish, nothing is so ill-timed as to hint at the 
circumstances which make it so. — You 
thank Fortune, continued she — ^you had rea- 
son, — the heart knew it, and was satisfied ; 
and who but an English philosopher would 
have sent notice of it to tlie brain to reverse 
the judgment] 

In saying this, she disengaged her hand, 
with a look which I thought a suflicient 
commentary upon the text 

It is a miserable picture which 1 am going 
to give of the weakness of my heart, by 
owning that it sufltjred a pain, which wor- 
thier occasions could not have inflicted. — I 
was mortified w\\\\ \3[ie\oft^ Q^\v«t\!«sA\ «»^ 
I the manner *m >N\kvc\i \ YoA V»V. \\-» «xtvA 
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neither oil nor wine to the wound ; I never 
felt the pain of a peevish inferiority so mis- 
erably in my life. 

The triumphs of a true feminine heart 
are short upon these discomfitures. In a 
very few seconds she laid her hand upon the 
cuff of my coat, in order to finish her reply ; 
so, some way or other, God knows how, I 
regained my situation. 

— She had nothing to add. 

I forthwith began to model a different con- 
venation for the lady, thinking, from the 
spirit as well as moral of this, that I had 
been mistaken in her character ; but^ upon 
turning her face towards me, the spirit 
which had animated the reply was fled, — 
the muscles relaxed, and I saw the same 
nnprotected look of distress which first won 
me to her interest: — melancholy! to sec 
such sprightliness the prey of sorrow, — I 
pitied her from my soul ; and, though it 
may seem ridiculous enough to a torpid 
heart, — I could have taken her into my 
arms, and cherished her, though it was in 
the open street, without blushing. 

The pulsations of the arteries along my 
fingers pressing across hers, told her what 
was passing within me. She looked down : 
— a silence of some moments followed. 

I fear, in this interval, I must have made 
some slight efforts towards a closer com- 
pression of her hand, from a subtle sensa- 
tion I felt in the palm of my own, — not as 
if she was going to withdraw hers, — but as 
if she thought about it ; — and I had infalli- 
bly lost it a second time, had not instinct, 
more than reason, directed me to the last 
resource in these dangers, — ^to hold it loose- 
ly, and in a manner as if I was every mo- 
ment going to release it of myself: so she 
let it continue till Mens. Desscin returned 
with the key ; and, in the mean time, I set 
myself to consider how I should undo the 
ill impressions which the poor monk*s story, 
in case he had told it her, must have planted 
in her breast against me. 



THE SNUFF-BOX. 



CALAIS. 



The good old monk was within six paces 
of U8 08 tho idea of him crossed my mmd; 



of the line, as if uncertain whether he 
should break in upon us or na — ^He stopped, 
however, as soon as he came up to us, with 
a world of frankness, and having a horn 
snuff>box in his hand, he presented it open 
to me. — ^You shall taste mine, said I, pulliii^ 
out my box (which was a small tortoise one), 
and putting it into his hand. — *Ti8 most 
excellent, said the monk. — ^Then do me the 
favor, I replied, to accept of the box and 
all ; and when you take a pinch out of it, 
sometimes recollect it was the peace^yfier- 
ing of a man who once used you unkindly, 
but not from his heart 

The poor monk blushed as red as scarlet, 
Man Dicu ! said he, pressing his hands to- 
gether, — you never used me unkindly.— I 
should think, said tlie lady, he is not likely. 
— I blush'd in my turn; but from what 
movements, I leave to the few who feel, to 
analyze. — ^Excuse me. Madam, replied I, 
I treated him most unkindly ; and from no 
provocations. — *Tis impossible, said the 
lady. — My God ! cried the monk, with a 
warmth of asseveration which seemed not 
to belong to him, — the fault was in me, aod 
in tlic indiscretion of my zeaL — ^The Itdy 
opposed it : and I joined with her, — in main- 
taining it was impossible that a spirit flo 
regulated as his could give offence to any. 
I knew not that contention could be rco- 
dered so sweet and pleasurable a thio? to 
the nerves as I then felt it We remaioed 
silent, witliout any sensation of that foolini 
pain which takes place, when, in euch a 
circle, you look for ten minutes in one as- 
other's faces without saying a word. WUkt 
this lasted, the monk rubbM his bon-btR 
upon the sleeve of his tunic: and asaooo 
OS it had acquired a little air of brightnen 
by tho friction, he made a low bow, and said, 
Twas too late to say whetlier it was the 
weakness or goodness of our tempers which 
had involved us in this contest ; — but, be it 
as it would, — he begged we might ezchan^ 
boxes. — ^In saying this, he presented lus to 
me with one hand, as he took mine fiv 
me in the other ; and having kissed iti— 
with a stream of good-nature in his cycik 
he put it into his bosom, — and took kii 
leave. 

I guard this box as I would the imM- 
mental parts of my religion, to help nf 
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klom go abroad without it ; — and oft and 
iny a time have I called up by it the 
urteous spirit of its owner to regulate my 
im, in the justlings of the world : they 
d found full employment for his, as I 
amt from his story, till about the fbrty- 
ih year of his age, when, upon some mili- 
ry services ill requited, and meeting at 
e same time with a disappointment in the 
nderest of passions, he abandoned the 
rord and the sex together, and took sanc- 
ary, not so much in his convent as in 
mself. 

I feel a damp upon my spirits as I am 
»ing to add, that in my lost return through 
dais, upon inquiring after Father Loren- 
^ I. heard he had been dead near three 
DDths ; and was buried, not in his convent, 
it according to his desire, in a little ceme- 
ry belonging to it, about two leagues off. 
lad a strong desire to see where they had 
id him, — when upon pulling out his little 
m-box, as I sat by his grave, and pluck- 
^ up a nettle or two at the head of it, 
lich had no business to grow there, they 
struck together so forcibly upon my af- 
;tions, that I burst into a flood of tears ; 
bat I am as weak as a woman ; and I beg 
3 world not to smile, but pity me. 



THE REMISE DOOR. 

CALAIS. 

[ HAD never quitted the lady's hand all 
8 time ; and had held it so long, that it 
Mild have been indecent to have let it go, 
thout first pressing it to my lips: the 
lod and spirits, which had suffered a re- 
loion from her, crowded back to her as I 
lit 

Now the two travellers, who had spoke 
me in the coach- jnird, happened at the 
8U to be passing by, and, observing our 
nmunicationa, naturally took it into their 
■da that we must be man and w\fe at 
jA; and so stopping as soon as they came 
to the door of the remise, the one of 
m, who was the Inquisitive Traveller, 
[*d OS if we set out for Paris the next 
mingl — I could only answer for myself, 
mid ^-Huid the lady added, she was for 
liena — ^We dined ibere yeBterd&y, said 

2L 



the Simple Traveller. — You go directly 
through the town, added the other, in your 
road to Paris. — I was going to return a 
thousand thanks for the intelligence that 
Amiens v>aa in the road to Paris ; but upon 
pulling out my poor monk*s little horn-box 
to take a pinch of snuff, I made them a 
quiet bow, and wished them a good passage 
to Dover. — ^Thoy left us alone. 

Now where would be the harm, said I to 
myself, if I was to beg of this distressed 
lady to accept of half of my chaise 1— «nd 
what mighty mischief would ensue ? 

Every dirty passion and bad propensity 
in my nature took the alarm as I stated the 
proposition ; — It will oblige you to have a 
third horse, said Avarice^ which will put 
twenty livres out of your pocket — You 
know not what she is, said Caution; or 
what scrapes the affair may draw you intOp 
whisper'd Cowardice, 

— Depend upon it, Yorick, said Diicre^ 
fton, 'twill be said you went off with a mis- 
tress ; and came, by assignation, to Calais 
for that purpose. 

— You can never after, cried Hypocrisy^ 
aloud, show your face in the world ; — ^nor 
rise, quoth Meanness, in the church ; — ^nor 
be any thing in it, said Pride, but a lousy 
prebendary. 

But 'tis a civil thing, said I ; — and as I 
generally act from the first impulse, and 
therefore seldom listen to these cabals, 
which serve no purpose that I know oTy but 
to encompass the heart with adamant,— I 
tum'd instantly about to the lady, — 

But she had glided off unperceived, aa 
the cause was pleading, and had made ten 
or a dozen paces down the street by the 
time I had made the determination; ao I 
set off after her with a long stride, to make 
her the proposal with the best address I 
was master of; but observing she walk'd 
with her cheek half resting upcm the palm 
of her hand, — ^with the slow, short-measured 
step of thoughtfulness, and with her eyes, 
as she went step by atep, fixed upon the 
ground, it stmck me she was trying the 
same case herself. — God help her ! said I, 
she has some mother-in-law, or tartufish 
aunt, or nonsensical old woman, to consult 
upon the occasion, as well as myself: ao 
not caring to intemi^l " iVvft ^v««»% %sdA. 
deeming it twwe gjaV^anX \o \ai!kft\«i ^ ^^ 
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cretion than surprise, I fiiced about, and 
took a short turn or two before the door of 
the remise, whilst she walk*d musing on 
one side. 



IN THE STREET. 



CALAIS. 



Hayiivo, on first sight of the lady, set- 
tled the afiair in my fancy, " that she was 
" of the better order of beings ;"— and tlien 
laid it down as a second axiom, as indispu- 
table as the first. That she was a widow, 
and wore a character of distress, — ^I went 
no further; I got ground enough for the 
sitoation which pleased me ; — and had she 
remained close beside my elbow till mid- 
night, I should have held true to my sys- 
tem, and considered her only under that 
general idea. 

She had scarce got twenty paces distant 
from me, ere something within me called 
out for a more particular inquiry; — it 
brought on the idea of a further separation : 
— I might possibly never see her more : — 
tlie heart is for saving what it can ; and I 
wanted the traces through which my wishes 
might find their way to her, in case I should 
never rejoin her myself. In a word, I 
wished to know her name, — her family, — 
her condition ; — and as I knew the place to 
which she was going, I wanted to know 
from whence she came : but there was no 
coming at all this intelligence : a hundred 
little delicacies stood in the way. I form'd 
a score different plana — There was no 
such thing as a man*s asking her directly ; 
^the tiling was impossible. 

A little French dthonnaire captain, who 
came dancing down the street, showed me 
it was the easiest thing in the world ; — for, 
popping in betwixt us, just as the ]ady was 
returning back to tlic door of the remise, 
he introduced himself to my acquaintance, 
and before lie had well got announced, 
beggM I would do him the honor to present 
him to the lady. — I had not been presented 
myself; — so turning about to her, he did it 
just as well, by asking her if she bad come 
from Paris? — No; she was going that 
route, she said. — Vous iCctes pas (fc Lon- 



Madame must have come through Flanders. 
— Apparemment votu iies Flammande? 
said the French captain. — ^The lady an- 
swered, she was. — Peut'tire de IAmUI 
added he. — She answered, she was not of 
Lisl& — ^Nor Arras 1 — nor Cambray? — nor 
Ghent] — nor Brussels? — She answered, 
she was of Brussels. 

— ^He had had the honor, he said, to be 
at the bombardment of it lost war ; — that 
it was finely situated, pour crla, — and full 
of noblesse when the Imperialists were 
driven out by tlic French (the lady made ^ 
slight curtsey ;)— so giving her on account 
of the afinur, and of the share he had h&d 
in it, — ^he beggM the honor to know her 
name, — so made his bow. 

— Et Madame a son Mori? said be, 
lookinpf back when he had made two steps, 
— and, without staying lor an answer,— 
danced down the street. 

Had I served seven years' apprenticeship 
to good-breeding, 1 could not have done is 
much. 



THE REMISE. 



CAL.V1S. 



As tlic little French captain left oi. 
Mons. Dcssein came up with the key of 
the remise in his hand, and forthwith let v 
into his magazine of chaises. 

The first object which caught my eye, u 
Mons. Dessein openM the door of the lemiie, 
was anotlier old tatterM dewobligeatU ; vA 
notwithstanding it was the exact pictors 
of that which had hit my fiincy so much in 
the coach-yard but an hour befbre,— th« 
very sight of it stirred up a disagreeable 
sensation witliin me now ; and I thought 
Hwas a churlish beast into whose heart the 
idea could first enter to construct surha 
machine ; nur had I much more charity for 
tiie man who could think of using it 

I observed the lady was as little taken 
with it as myself: so Mons. Deasein led ■ 
on to a couple of chaises which stooi 
abreast, telling us, as he recommended 
them, that they had been purchased by af 
Ijord A. and R to go the grand tour, Ml 
liad gone no further than Paris; 



I 



^rcs/ — SIic was not, she replicA.— *V\vv;\\\m oW «Q*v^^tV«» ^ «wd as new. — T^ 
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too good ; — 80 1 pftssM on to a third, 
. stood behind, and forthwith began 
ffer for tlic price. — But 'twill scarce 
wo, said I, opening the door and get- 
1. — Have the goodness. Madam, said 
DcRsein, offering his arm, to step in. 
i lady hesitated half a second, and 
i in ; and the waiter that moment 
ling to speak to Mons. Dessein, he 
iie door of the chaise upon us, and 



of commerce a man betrays, who ever lets 
the word come out of his lips till an hour or 
two at loast after the time that his silence 
upon it becomes tormenting ! A course of 
small, quiet attentions, not so pointed as to 
alarm, -^ nor BO vague as to be misunder- 
stood, — ^with now and tlien a look of kind- 
ness, and little or nothing said upon it, — 
leaves Nature for your mistress, and she 
fashions it to her mind. 

— ^Thcn I solemnly declare, said the lady, 
blushing, — ^you have been making love to 
me all this while. 



THE REMISE DOOR. 

CALAIS. 

St bien comique, His very droll, Bud 
dy smiling, from the reflection that 
as the second time we had been lefl 
er by a parcel of nonsensical contin- 
iSj^-c^est bien comique, said she. 
'here wants nothing, said I, to make 
)ut the comic use which the gallantry 
'>enchman would put it to, — to make 
ic first moment, — and an offer of his 
I the second. 

ris their fort, replied the lady. 
: is supposed so at least; — and how it 
mc to pass, continued I, I know not ; 
ey have certainly got tlie credit of 
standing more of love, and making it 
, than any other nation upon earth ; 
r my own part, I think them arrant 
jrs; and, in truth, the worst set of 
men that ever tried Cupid's jwitience. 
*o think of making bve by sentiments ! 
ould as soon think of making a gen- 
nit of clothes out of remnants ; — and 
t, — pop, — at first sight by declaration, 
submitting the offer, and themselves 
t, to be sifled with all their pours and 
f, by an unheated mind. 
) lady attended as if she expected I 

go on. 
insider then, Madam, continued I, 

my hand upon hers, — 

t grave people hate Love for the 

3 sake, — 

t selfish people hate it for their own, — 

Kx;rites for Heaven's, — 

i that all of us, both old and young, 

ten times worse frightened than hurt 

very report, 
at a want of knowjed^ in this branch 



THE REMISK 



CALAIS. 



Monsieur Dessein came back to let us 
out of the chaise, and acquaint the lady that 

Count de L , her brother, was just arrived 

at the hotel. Though I had infinite good- 
will for the lady, I cannot say that I rejoiced 
in my heart at tlie event, — and could not 
help telling her so ; — ^for it is fiital to a pro- 
posal, Madam, said I, that I was going to 
make to you. 

— You need not tell me what the proposal 
was, said she, laying her hand upon both 
mine, as she interrupted me. — A man, my 
good Sir, lias seldom an offer of kindness to 
make to a woman, but she has a presenti- 
ment of it some moments before. 

— Nature arms her with it, said I, for im- 
mediate preservation. — But I think, said she, 
looking in my face, I had no evil to appre- 
hend ; — and, to deal frankly with you, had 
determined to accept it — If I had^she 
stopped a moment) — I believe your good- 
will would have drawn a story from me, 
which would have made pity the only dan- 
gerous thing in the journey. 

In saying tliis, she suffered me to kiss her 
hand twice ; and, witli a look of sensibility 
mixed with concern, she got out of tlie 
chaise,— Hind bid adieu. 



IN THE STREET. 

CALAIS. 

I NEVER finished atwelv^^vcv^^Vi»^SbXfik 
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heavy upon the loss of the lady ; and know- 
ing every moment of it would be as two, till 
I put myself into motion, — I ordered post- 
horses directly, and walked towards the 
hotel 
Lord ! said I, hearing the town-clock 



had fallen foul upon the goddesB, and used 
her worse than a common strumpet, with- 
out the least provocation in nature. 

I popped upon Smel fungus again at Turin, 
in his return home ; and a sad tale of sor- 
rowful adventures he Iiad to tell, ** wherein 



strike four, and recollecting that I had been I " lie spoke of moving accidents by flood and 
little more than a single hour in Calais, — | ** field, and of the cannibals who each other 
What a large volume of adventures may j*' eat : the Anthropophagi." — ^He had been 
be grasped within this little span of life, by 'flayM alive, and bedevil'd, and used worse 
him who interests his heart in every thing, | than St Bartholomew, at every stage he 
and who, having eyes to see what time and had come at — 



chance are perpetually holding out to him 
as he journeyeth on his way, misses nothing 
he can fairly lay his hands on ! 

— If this won^t turn out something, — an- 
other will ; — ^no matter, — ^*tis an essay upon 
human nature; — I get my labor for my 
pains, — 'tis enough; — the pleasure of the 
experiment has kept my senses and the best 
part of my blood awake, and laid the gross 
to sleep. 

I pity the man who can travel from Dan 
to Beersheba, and cry, 'Tis all barren; — 
and so it is : and so is all the world to him 
who will not cultivate the fruits it offers. I 
declare, said I, clapping my hands cheerily 
together, that was I in a desert, I would 
find out wherewith in it to call forth my af- 
fections: — if I could not do better, I would 
fiuten them upon some sweet myrtle, or seek 
some melancholy cypress to connect mjrsclf 
to ; — ^I would court their shade, and greet 
them kindly for their protection ; — I would 
cut my name upon them, and swear they 
were the loveliest trees throughout the 
desert; — if their leaves withered, I would 
teach myself to mourn :^ and when they 
rejoiced, I would rejoice along with them. 

The learned Smelfungus travelled from 
Boulogne to Paris, — ^from Paris to Rome, — 
and so on ; — ^but he set out with the spleen 
and jaundice ; and every object he pass'd by 
was discolored or distorted. — ^He wrote an 
account of them ; but 'twas nothing but the 
account of his miserable feelings. 

I met Smelfungus in the grand portico 
of the Pantheon : — he was just coming out 
of it — ^TU nothing hut a huge cock-pit,* 
said he. — ^I wish you had said nothing worse 
of the Venus of Medicis, replied I ; — ^for in 



MOMTRIVL. 

I HAD once lost my portmantean from 
behind my chaise, and twice got out in the 
rain, and one of the times up to the kneei 
in dirt, to help the postilion to tie it ob, 
without being able to find out what vtf 
wanting. — ^Nor was it till I got to Montrioii 
peaalng through Florence, I had heard he upon the landlord's asking me if I wanted 

— ^ .not a servant, that it occurred to me tbit 

♦ Vide S — •« Travel*. \ ihol Niaa Vi^ft N^rj XSavo^. 



I'll tell it, cried Smelfungus, to the world. 
— You had better tell it, said I, to your 
physician. 

Mundungus, with an immense fortune, 
made the whole tour ; going on from Rome 
to Naples, — from Naples to Venice, — froo 
Venice to Vienna, — to Dresden, to Berlin, 
without one generous connexion or pleae* 
urable anecdote to tell of; but he had trtr- 
ell'd straight on, looking neither to hu 
right hand nor his left, lest Love or Pitj 
should seduce him out of his road. 

Peace be to them, if it is to be found: 
but Heaven itself, was it possible to get 
tliere with such tempers, would want ob- 
jects to give it ; — every gentle spirit wouU 
come flying upon the wings of Love to htil 
their arrival. — Nothing would the souls of 
Smelfungus and Mundungus hear oC but 
fresh anthems of joy, fresh raptures of kne^ 
and fresh congratulations of their cocunoi 
felicity. — ^I heartily pity them : they have 
brought up no faculties for this work : and 
was the happiest mansion in Heaven to be 
allotted to Smelfungus and Mundungm^ 
tliey would be so far from being happy, tbat 
the souls of Smelfungus and Mui^ungm 
would do penance there to all eternity! 



I 
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servant ! that I do, most sadly, quoth 
Because, Monsieur, said the landlord, 
e is a clever young fellow, who would 
ery proud of the honor to serve an £ng- 
aan. — But why an English one more 
any other] — They are so generous, 
the landlord. — 1*11 be shot if tliis is not 
re out of my pocket, quoth I to myself, 
very night — But they have where- 
lal to be so. Monsieur, added he. — Set 
Q one livre more for that, quoth I. — It 
but last night, said the landlord, qtt^un 
Lord Anglois presentoit un ecu a la 
de chambre. — Tani pis^ pour Made- 
\elle Janatone, said I. 
ow Janatone being the landlord's daugh- 
and the landlord supposing I was young 
rench, took the liberty to inform me, I 
lid not have said tanl pis; — ^but iaiU 
IX, — Tant mieux, toujours, Monsieur, 
he, when there is any thing to be got ; 
iiU pis, when there is nothing. — It 
es to the same thing, said I. — Pardonnez 
, said the landlord. 

cannot take a fitter opportunity to ob- 
e, once for all, that tant pis and tant 
IX being two of the great hinges in 
ach conversation, a stranger would do 
I to set himself right in the use of 
n, before he gets to Paris, 
prompt French Marquis at our Ambas- 

11^8 table, demanded of Mr. H , if he 

H the poet]— No, said Mr. H , 

lly. — Tani pis, replied tlie Marquis. 

-It is H the historian, said an- 

vt.-^Tant mieux, said the Marquis. — 

I Mr. H , w^ho is a man of an ex- 

ent heart, retum'd thanks for both. 

^hen the landlord had set me right in 

matter, he called in La Fleur, which 

the name of the young man he had 

re of, — saying only first. That as for his 

nts, he would presume to say nothing — 

isieur was the best judge what would 

him ; but for the fidelity of La Fleur, 

would stand responsible in all he was 

th. 

*be landlord delivered this in a manner 
ch instantly set my mind to the business 
as upon; — and La Fleur, who stood 
ting without, in that breathless expecta- 
which every son of Nature of us have 
in our tuzna, came in. 



MOKiTRIVI.. 



I AM apt to be taken with all kinds of 
people at first sight; but never more so 
than when a poor Devil cximes to offer his 
service to so poor a Devil as myself; and 
as 1 know this weakness, I always suffer 
my judgment to draw back something on 
that very account, — and tliis more or less, 
according to the mood I am in, and the 
case ; — and, I may add, the gender too of 
the person I am to govern. 

When La Fleur entered the room, after 
every discount I could make for my soul, 
the genuine look and air of the fellow de- 
termined the matter at once in his favor; 
so I hired him at first, — and then began to 
inquire what he could da — But I sliall find 
out his talents, quoth I, as I want them ; — 
besides, a Frenchman can do every thing. 

Now poor La Fleur could do nothing in 
the world but beat a drum, and play a march 
or two upon the fife. I was determined to 
make his talents do; and can't say my weak- 
ness was ever so insulted by my wisdom as 
in the attempt 

In Fleur had set out early in life, as 
gallantly as most Frenchmen do, with «rro- 
ing for a few years : at the end of which, 
having satisfied the sentiment, and found, 
moreover* that the honor of beating a drum 
was likely to be its own reward, as it open*d 
no further track of glory to him, he retired 
d ses terres, and lived comme U plaisoit d 
Diexi ; — that is to say, upon nothing. 

— And so, quoth Wisdom, you have hired 
a drummer to attend you in this tour of 
yours through France and Italy !— Pshaw ! 
said I, and do not one half of our gentry 
go with a humdrum compagnon du voyage 
the same round, and have the piper and the 
Devil and all to pay besides ] When a man 
can extricate himself with an equivoque in 
such an unequal match, — he is not ill off. — 
But you can do something else, La Fleur 1 
said I. — O qu^oui! he could make spatter- 
dashes, and play a little upon the fiddle. — 
Bravo ! said Wisdom. — Why I play a bass 
myself, said I; — we shall do very well. 
You can shave and dress a wig a little. La 
Fleur 1 — ^He had all tlie dispositions in the 
world. — It is enough for Heaven, said I, in- 
terrupting him,— wi'i Q^^X \a Xsfc «MS<Mga. 
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forme. — So supper coining in, and having 'the key of my portmanteau, with an in- 
a frisky Enghsh spaniel on one side of my ventory of my half a dozen shirts and a silk 
chair, and a French valet, with as much ■ pair of breeches ; and bid him fasten all 
hilarity in his countenance as ever Nature upon the chaise, — get the horses put to,— 
painted in one, on the other, — I was satis- |nnd desire tlie landlord to come in with his 
fied to my heart's content with my empire; bill. 

and if monarchs knew what tliey would be — C^est un garcon <1e bonne fortune^ said 
at, they might be as satisfied as I was. the landlord, pointing through the window 

to half a dozen wenches who had got roood 
about La Fleur, and were mofr-t kindly taking 
leave of him as tlie postilion was leading 
out the horses. La Fleur kissed all their 
hands round and round again, and thrice 
he wiped his eyes, and thrice he promised 
he would bring them all pardons from 
Rome. 

— ^Thc young fellow, said the landlord, 
is beloved by all the town ; and there is 
scarce a comer in Montriul where the want 
of him will not be felt He has but ooe 



MONTRIlli. 

As La Fleur went the whole tour of 
France and Italy witli me, and will be oflen 
upon the stage, I must interest the reader 
a little further in his behalf, by saying, that 
I had never less reason to repent of the im- 
pulses which generally do determine me, 
than in regard to this fellow ; — he was a 
faitliful, affectionate, simple soul as ever 



trudged after the heels of a philosopher ; misfortune in the world, continued he, *' He I 



and notwithstanding his talents of drum- 
beating and spatterdash-making, which. 



is always in love." — I am heartily glad of 
it, said I ; 'twill save me tlie trouble eveiy 



though very good in themselves, happened night of putting my breeches under my 



to be of no great service to me, yet was I 
hourly recompensed by the festivity of his 
temper ; — it supplied all defects : — ^I had a 
constant resource in his looks, in all diffi- 
culties and distresses of my own — (I was 
going to have added, of his too ;) but La 
Fleur was out of the reach of every tiling; 
for whcUicr it was hunger or thirst, or cold 
i)r nakedness, or watchings, or whatever 
stri|>es of ill-luck La Fleur met with in our 
jnurnoyings, tliere was no index in his physi- 
ognomy to point them out by, — he was 
ottTiially the same ; so tliat if I am a piece 
of a philosopher, which Satan now and then 
puts it into my head I am, — it always mor- 
tifies tlie pride of the conceit by reflecting 
how much I owe to the complexional phi- 
losophy of this poor fellow, tor shaming me 
into one of a better kind. With all this. La 
Fleur had a small cast of the coxcomb ; — 
but he seemed, at first sight, to be more 
a coxcomb of nature than of art; and be- 
fore I had been tliree days in Paris with 
him, — he seemed to be no coxcomb at alL 



MONTRIUL. 



The next morning. La Fleur ciitCT\ng.» 
upon his oil »])/oy men t, I delivered lo \unv\yiuaNiiQiRft\s^ \v\^\\. 



head. In saying this, I was making not so 
much lia Fleur*s eloge as my own, having 
been in love with one Princess or other al- 
most all my life, and I hope I shall go co 
so till I die, being firmly persuaded, that if 
ever I do a mean action, it must be in some 
interval betwixt one passion and another: 
whilst this interregnum lasts, I always pe^ 
ceive my heart locked up, — I can scarce 
find in it to give misery a sixpence: and 
therefore I always get out of it as fast as I 
can ; and the moment I am rekindled, I an 
all generosity and good-will again; and 
would <lo any thing in the world, either for 
or with any one, if they will but satisfy me 
there is no sin in it 

— But in saying tliis, — sure I am com- 
mending the passion, — not myself. 



A FRAGMENT. 

— ^The town of Abdera, notwithstanding 
Democritus lived there, trying all the pow- 
ers of irony and laughter to reclaim it, ^na 
the vilest and most profligate town in all 
Tiirace. What for poisons, conspiracies, and 
assassinations, — libels, pasquinades, and t«- 
muLts, there was no going there by dty;^ 
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Now, when things were at the worst, it 
ne to pBjBs, tliat Andromeda of Euripides 
ng represented at Abdera, the whole 
Jiestra was delighted with it ; but of all 
i passages which deliglited them, nothing 
srated more upon their imaginations than 
i tender strokes of nature which the poet 
1 wrought up in that pathetic speech of 
rseufl, O Cupid, prince of Gods and men, 
'* Every man almost spoke pure iambics 
\ next day, and talk*d of nothing but 
rseus, his pathetic address, — " O Cupid, 
rince of Gods and men !** in every street 
Abdera, in every house, — "0 Cupid! 
/upid !" in every mouth, like the natural 
Les of some sweet melody which drop 
m it, whetlier it will or no, — nothing but 
lupid ! Cupid ! prince of Gods and men !" 
The fire caught, — and the whole city, 
e the heart of one man, opcnM itself to 
ve. 

So pharmacopolist could sell one grain 
hellebore, — not a single armorer had a 
irt to foigc one instrument of death ; — 
iendship and Virtue met together and 
»M cMich other in the street ; — the golden 
Q returned, and hung over tlie town of 
dera; — every Abderite took his oaten 
le ; and every Abderitish woman Icil her 
rple web, and chastely sat her down, and 
Lened to the song. 

— 'Twas only in the power, says the Frag- 
mt, of tlie God whose empire extendetli 
oi Heaven to eartli, and even to the 
pths of the sea, to have done this. 



MOTmUUL. 

When all this is ready and every article 
disputed and paid for at the inn, unless 
u are a little soured by the adventure, 
3re is alwajTS a matter to compound at 
I door, before you can get into your chaise, 
d that is, with the sons and daughters of 
^erty who surround you. Let no man 
U **Let them go to the Devil !"— 'tis a 
lel journey to send a few miserables ; and 
iy have had sufierings enow without it 
ilways think it better to take a few sous 
t in my hand ; and I would counsel every 
Dtle traveller to do so likewise ; he need 
t be BO exact in setting down his motives 



for giving them ; — they will bo register'd 
elsewhere. 

For my own part, there is no man gives 
so little as I do ; for few, that I know, have 
so little to give: but as tliis was the first 
public act of my charity in France, I took 
the more notice of it 

— A well-a-way! said I, — I have but 
eight sous in the world, showing them in 
my hand, and there are eight poor men and 
eight poor women for 'cm. 

A poor tatter'd soul, without a shirt on, 
instantly withdrew his claim, by retiring 
two steps out of the circle, and making a 
disc^ualifjring bow (m his part Had the 
whole parterre cried out. Place aux dames, 
with one voice, it would not have conveyed 
the sentiment of a deference for the sex 
with half the eflTect 

Just Heaven ! for what wise reasons hast 
thou ordered it, that beggary and urbanity, 
which are at sudi variance in other coun- 
tries, should find a way to be at unity in 
this ] 

I insisted upon presenting him with a 
single sous, merely fiv his politesse. 

A poor little dwarfish brisk fellow, who 
stood over-against mc in the circle, putting 
something first under his arm, which had 
once been a hat, took his snuif-box out of his 
pocket, and generously offered a pinch on 
both sides of him : it was a gifl of conse- 
quence, and modestly declined. — The poor 
little fellow pressed it upon them with a nod 
of wclcomencss. — Prenez-en, — prciiez, said 
he, looking another way ; so they each took 
a pinch. — Pity thy box should ever want 
one, said I to myself; so I put a couple of 
sous into it, — ^taking a small pinch out of 
his box to enhance their value, as I did it — 
He felt the weight of tlie second obligation 
more than of the first, — ^'twas doing him an 
honor, — ^the other was only doing him a 
charity; — and he made me a bow to the 
ground for it 

— Here ! said I to an old soldier with one 
hand, who liad been campaignM and worn 
out to death in the service, — here's a couple 
of sous for thee.— Vive Ic Rot ! said the old 
soldier. 

I had then but three sous leil : so I gave 
one, simply pour Tanvour de Dieu, which 
was the footing on whkVv \\. \i^a\jfc^E^^«'— 
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The poor woman had a dislocated hip ; so it 
could not be well upon any otiier motive. 

Mon cher et tres-charitable, Monsieur. 
— ^There*8 no opposing this, said L 

My Lord Anglais ; — the very sound was 
worth the money : — so I gave my last sons 



it than Diable ! so presently got np» and 
came to the charge again astride his bidet, 
beating him up to it as he would have beat 
his drum. 

The bidet flew from one side of the roid 
to the other, then back again, then this way, 



for ii. But, in the eagerness of giving, I , then that way, and, in short, every way 
had overlooked a pauvre honteux^ who had i but by the dead ass : — La Fleur insiflted 



no one to ask a sous for him, and who, I be- 
lieve, would have perish'd ere he could have 
askM one for himself; he stood by the chaise, 



upon the thing, — and the bidet threw him. 

— What^s Uio matter, La Fleur, said I, 

with this bidet of thine? — Monsieur^ wi^ 



a little without the circle, and wiped a tear I he, c^est un chevtd le plus opiniatre du 
from a face which I thought had seen better , nwnde, — Nay, if he is a conceited beast, 
daya Grood God ! said I, and I liavc not one he must go his own way, replied L — So La 
single sous left to give him. — But you liavej Fleur got off him, and giving him a good 
a thousand ! cried all the powers of Nature, ' sound lash, the bidet took me at my word, 



stirring within me ; — so gave him — no mat^ 
ter what, — I am ashamed to say how much 
now, — and was ashamed to think how little 



and away he scampered back to MontriuL— 
Peste ! said La Fleur. 
It is not maUd-propos to take notice here, 
then ; so if the reader can form any conjee- ' that though La Fleur availed himself but of 
ture of my disposition, as these two fixed two different terms of exclamation in thii 



points are given him, he may judge within 
a livre or two what was the precise sum. 



encounter, — namely, Diable! and Peslt! 
that there are, nevertheless, three in tbe 



I could afford nothing for the rest, but! French language, like the positive, compi- 
Dieu vous benisse, — Et le bon Dieu vok« rative, and superlative, one or the other of 
benisse encore^ said the old soldier, the I which serve for every unexpected throw of 
dwarf, «&c. The pauvre honteux could say . the dice in life. 

nothing, — he pul I'd out a little handkerchief, I Le Diable ! which is the first and positive 
and wiped his face as he turned away ; — and i degree, is generally used in ordinary emo- 
I thought he thanked me more than them alL tions of the mind, where Hnall things oolj 

fall out contrary to your expectationai> rocfa 
as — ^tlie throwing one's doublet^,— La Fleor*! 
being kick'd off his horse, and so forth.— 
Cuckoldom, for the same reason, is alwtyi 
Le Diable ! 

But in cases where the cast has somethiof 
provoking in it, as in that of the Bidet*i 
running away after, and leaving La fleur 
aground in jack-boots, — ^'tis the second de- 
gree. 
'Tis then Peste ! 
And for the third — 

— But here my heart is wrung with pity 
and fellow-feeling, when I reflect what init> 
eries must have been their lot, and how bil* 
terly so refined a people must have imFi^ 
to have forced them upon the use of it 

— Grant me, O ye powers which touch thi 
tongue with eloquence in distress ! — ^wbil' 
ever is my cast^ grant me but decent wvrii 
to exclaim in, and I will give my natoe 
way. 

1 — But as these were not to be had ia 
\¥nsic«^\ T««\N«i \a Xika every evil jolt 



THE BIDET. 

Having settled all these little matters, I 
got into my post-chaise with more case than 
ever I got into a post-chaise in my life ; and 
La Fleur having got one large jack-boot on 
the far side of a little bidet,* and another on 
this (for I count notliing of his legs) he can- 
ter'd before me as happy and as perpendicu- 
lar as a prince. 

— But what is happiness? what is gran- 
deur in this painted scene of life 1 — A dead 
ass, before we got a league, put a sudden 
stop to La Fleur*s career ; his bidet would 
not pass by it, — a contentuxi arose betwixt 
them, and the poor fellow was kick'd out of 
his jack-boots the very first kick. 

La Fleur bore his fall like a French 
Christian, saying neither more nor less upon 



* FMt-bone. 



\ 
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as it befell me, without any exclamation at 
alL 

La Flour, wlio had made no eucli covenant 
with himself, followed the Bidet witli Iiis 
eyes till it was got out of si^iit, — and then, 
you may imagine, if you please, with what 
word he closed the whota ofioir. 

As there was no hunting down a fright- 
ened horse in jack-boots, there remained no 
ftltemative but taking La Fleur either be- 
\und the chaise or into it — 

I preferred the latter, and, in half an 
iiDiir, we got to the post-house at Nampont 



MAMFONT. 

THE DEAD ASS. 

—And this, said he, putting the remains 
it a crust into his wallet, — and this should 
lave been thy portion, said he, hadst thou 
leen olive to have shared it with me. — I 
iiought, by the accent, it Iiad been an apos- 
rophe to his child ; but *twas to liis ass, 
ind to the very ass we had seen dead in 
Jie road, which had occasioned La Fleur^s whicli had separated them from each other 



— It hod pleased Heaven, he said, to bless 
hun with three sons, the finest lads in all 
Germany; but having, in one week, lost 
two of tlie eldest of them by the small-pox« 
and the youngest falling ill of the some 
distemper, ho was afraid of being bereft 
of them all ; and made a vow, if Heaven 
would not take him from him also, he would 
go, in gratitude, to St lago in Spam. 

When the mourner got thus &r on his 
story, he stoppM to pay Nature his tribute* 
— and wept bitterly. 

Ho said. Heaven had accepted the con- 
ditions, and that ho had set out from his 
cottage with this poor creature, who had 
been a patient partner of his journey ; — ^that 
it had cat the same bread with him all the 
way, and was imto him as a friend. 

Every body who stood about, heard the 
poor fellow with concern. — La Fleur ofiered 
him money. — The mourner said he did not 
want it ; — it was not the value of the ass, 
but the loss of him. The ass, he said, he 
was assured, loved hun; — and, upon this, 
told them a long story of mischance upon 
their passage over the Pyrcncan Mountains, 



nisadventure. The man seemed to lament 
t much ; and it instantly brought into my 
nind Sancho's lamentation for his ; but lie 
y4 it with more true touches of nature. 

The mourner was sitting upon a stone 
lench at the door, with tlie ass's panncl and 
la bridle on one side, which he took up 
iom time to time, — then laid them down, 
^lookM at them, and shook his head. He 
iien took his crust of bread out of his wal- 
let again, as if to eat it, held it some time 
n his hand, — then laid it upon the bit of 
lis ass's bridle, — lookM wistfully at tlie 
ittle arrangement he had made, — and then 
nave a sigh. 

The simplicity of his grief drew numbers 
dioat him, and 1a Fleur among the rest, 
irhilst the horses were getting ready: as I 
xntiDued sitting m the post-chaise, I could 
«e and hear over their heads. 

— ^He said he had come last from Spain, 
where he had been from tlie furthest bor- 
\m of Franconia; and had got so far , on 
lis retium home when his ass died. Every 
me seemed desirous to know what business 
XMild have taken so old and poor a man so 
ar a jouiney from his own home. 

2M 



three days ; during which time the ass had 
sought him as much as he had sought the 
OSS ; and that tliey had scarce either eat or 
drunk till they met 

— Thou hast one comfort, friend, said I, 
at least, in the loss of thy poor beast, — Pm 
sure thou hast been a merciful master to 
him. — ^Alas! said the mourner, I thought 
so when he was alive ; but now that he is 
dead, I think otherwise. — I fear the weight 
of myself and my afflictions together, have 
been too much for him, — they have short- 
ened the poor creature's days, and I fear I 
have them to answer for. — Shame on the 
world ! said I to myself. — ^Did we but love 
each other as tliis poor soul loved his 
'twould be something. 



NAMFONT. 



THE POSTILION. 



TiiE concern which the poor fellow's 
story threw mo into, required some atten- 
tion: the postilion paid not tUelcui^\s^^ 
but act offu^Qfu \ii& ^>De'YDL^^>aSi^gi^^. 
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tion, — and of that particolir kind of it 
which told me she had not yet done with 
me. She was as good as her look ; for, be- 
fore I quite finished my sapper, her bnv 
therms servant came into the room with t 
billet, in which slio^said she had taken tlie 
liberty to charge oii with a letter, which I 
was to present myself to Madame R**^ the 
first morning I had nothing to do at Puia 
There was only added, she was sorry, hot 
from what penchant she had not considered, 
that she had been prevented telling me her 
story, — that she still owed it me; and if 
my route should ever lay through Brussels, 
and I had not by then forgot the name of 
Madame do L***, — that Madame 9e L*** 
would be glad to discbarge her obligation. 

— ^Then I will meet thee, said I, fair 
spirit! at Brussels; — *tis only returning 
from Italy, through Germany to HoUand, 
by the route of Flanders, home; — 'twiD 
scarce be ten posts out of my way : bat 
were it ten thousand ! with what a rooni 
delight will it crown my journey, in sharing 
in the sickening incidents of a tale of 
misery told to me by such a suflTercr! To 
see her weep, and, though I cannot dry up 
the fountain of her tears, wliat an exquisite 
sensation is there still left, in wiping them 
away from ofi^ the cheeks of the first and 
fairest of women, as Fm sitting with my 
handkerchief in my hand in silence the 
whole night beside her ! 

There was nothing wrong in the senti- 
ment ; and yet I instantly reproached my 
heart with it in the bitterest and most rep- 
robate of expressions. 

It had ever, as I told the reader, been 
one of the singular blessings of my life, to 
be almost every hour of it miserably in 
love with some one: and my last flame 
happening to be blown out by a whiff of 
jealousy on the sudden turn of a comer, I 
had lighted it up afrcsli at tiie pure taper 
of Eliza but about three moatlis beibre,— 
swearing, as I did i^ that it should last me 
through the whole journey. — Why sboaU 
I dissemble the matter ? I had sworn to ber 
eternal fidelity; — slie had a right to my 
whole heart : — to divide my afiections wai 
to lessen them, — to expose them, was to 
risk them ; where there is risk, there may 
be loss : — and what wilt thou have, Yoiicki 
Jaet time to make mc a bow of Tecogu\-\\o «ju&>nqi \a ^ Vtf».tt so full of tn»t lad 



The thirstiest soul in the most sandy 
desert of Arabia could not have wished 
more ibr a cup of cold water than mine did 
for grave and quiet movements; and I 
should have had an high opinion of the 
postilion, had he but stolen ofi" with me in 
something like a pensive pace. On the 
contrary, as the mourner finished his lam- 
entation, the fellow gave an unfeeling lash 
to each of his beasts, and set ofi" clattering 
like a thousand Devils. 

I called to him as loud as I could, for 
Heaven's sake to go slower: — and the 
louder I called, the more unmercifully he 
galloped. — The deuce take him and his 
galloping too, said I, he'll go on tearing 
my nerves to pieces till he has worked me 
into a foolish passion, and then he'll go 
slow, that I may enjoy the sweets of it 

The postilion managed the point to a 
miracle : by the time he had got to the foot 
of a steep hill, about half a league from 
Nampont, — ^he had put me out of temper 
with him,— and then with myself for be- 
ing so. 

My case then required a different treat- 
ment: and a good rattling gallop would 
have been of real service to me. 

— ^Then, prithee, get on, — get on, my 
good lad, said I. 

— ^The postilion pointed to the hill. — I 
then tried to return back to the story of the 
poor German and his ass ; — ^but I had broke 
the clue, and could no more get into it 
again than the postilion could into a trot. 

— The deuce go, said I, witli it all ! Here 
am I, sitting as candidly disposed to make 
the best of the worst as ever wight was, 
and all runs counter. 

There is one sweet lenitive at least for 
evils, which Nature holds out to us : so I 
took it kindly at her hands, and fell asleep; 
and the first word whicli roused me was 
Amiens. 

— ^Bless me, said I, rubbing my eyes, — 
this is the very town where my poor lady 
is to come. 



AMIENS. 

Tbb words were scarce out of my mouth, 

when the Count de L***'8 post-chaise with 

Ju8 sister in iU drove hastily by : slie Iiad 
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oonfideiice»-H90 good, bo gentle, and unre- 
pioachliiiy! 

— ^I will not go to BrusBols, replied I, in- 
terrupting mjaellV— but my imagination 
nrent on, — ^I recalled her looks at that criBis 
3f our separation, when neither of us had 
fX)wer to say adieu ! I ]ook%'at the picture 
she had tied in a bliidc riband about my 
neck, — and blushed as I looked tt it. — I 
wpnk^ bave given the world to have kiss'd 
l^*»bttt wp ashamed; — aod shall tliis 
tender flower, said I, pressmg it between 
ny handsr-«hiU it be smitten to its very 
root,— and smitten, Yorick ! by thee, who 
laflt promised to shelter it in thy breast 1 

Eternal Fountain of Happiness ! said I, 
meeling down upon the ground,—^ thou 
ny witness, — and every pure spirit which 
:astes it, be my witness also, that I would 
lot travel to Brussels, unless Eliza went 
ilong with me, did the road lead me to- 
ivards Heaven ! 

In transports of this kind, the heart, in 
(pite of the understanding, will always say 
xwmuch. 



THE LETTER. 



AMIENS. 



Fortune had not smiled upon La Fleur ; 
or he had been unsuccessful in his feats of 
shivalry, — and not one thing had offered to 
dgnalize his zeal for my service from the 
ime he had entered into it, which wns al- 
nost four-and-twenty hours. The poor soul 
Nim'd with impatience ; and the Count de 
[i— 's servant coming with the letter, 
leing the first practicable occasion which 
ifiered. La Fleur had laid hold of it, and, 
n order to do honor to his master, had 
aken him into a back-parlor in the auherge^ 
md treated him with a cup or two of the 
wine in Picardy; and the Count de 
-*a servant, in return, and not to be 
lefaind-hand in politeness with 1a Fleur, 
lad taken him back with him to the Count's 
lotel. La Fleur's prevenancy (for there 
ma a passport in his very looks) soon set 
ivcry servant in the kitchen at ease with 
im; and as a Frenchman, whatever be 
18 talents, has no sort of prudery in show- 
ig them. La Fleur, in less than five min- 
tes, had puiled out his fifci and, leading 



off the dance himself with the first note, 
set the^^e de chambrey the maitre d* hotels 
the cook, the scullion, and all the house- 
hold, dogs and cats, besides an old monkey, 
anlancing ! I suppose there never was a 
merrier kitchen since the flood. 

Madame de L , in passing from her 
brother's apartments to her own, hearing 
BO much jollity below stairs, rung up her 
jUle de chambre to ask about it; and hear- 
ing it was the flnglish gentleman's servant 
who had set the whole house merry with 
his pipe, she ordered him up. 

As the poor fellow cotdd not preeent 
himself empty, he had loaden'd himself in 
going up stairs with a thousand compli- 
ments to Madame de L , in the part of 

his master, — added a long apocrypha of 
inquiries after Madame de Ir— — ^'s health, 
told her that Monsieur his master was otc 
desespoire for her re-establishment from the 
fatigues of her journey ,^nd, to close all, 
that Monsieur had received the letter 
which Madame had done him the honor 
— ^And he has done me the honor, said 

Madame de L » interrupting Ia Fleur, 

to send a billet in return. 

Madame de L had said this with 

such a tone of reliance upon the fact, that 
La Fleur had not power to disappoint her 
expectations; — ^hc trembled for my honor, 
— and, possibly, might not altogether be 
unconcerned for his own, as a man capable 
of being attached to a master who could be 
wanting en egards vis a vis d*unefemme ! 

so that, when Madame de L asked La 

Fleur if he had brought a letter, — O qu^oui 
said La Fleur ; so laying down his hat upon 
the ground, and taking hold of the flap of 
his right side-pocket with his left hand, he 
began to search for the letter with his 
right ; — then contrariwise. — DiaJble ! — 
then sought every pocket, pocket by pocket, 
round, not forgetting his fob; — PeateS — 
then La Fleur emptied them upon the 
floor, — ^pulled out a dirty cravat, — a hand- 
kerchief,— a comb,— a whip-lash, — a night- 
cap, — then gave a peep into his hat, — 
Quelle etourderie ! He had left the letter 
upon the table in the auberge ; — ^he would 
run for it, and be back with it in three 
minutes. 

I had just ^nifiVked 1K3 ^Ql^s^ ^\«3Ck\^ 
Fleur came ui to j^nq loa «SL^R«»mX ^^«*^ 
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adventure : he told the whole story simply 
as it was ; and only added that if Monsieur 
had forgot (par hazard) to answer Mad- 
ame*8 letter, the arrangement gave him an 
opportunity to recover the faux pas ; — and 
if not, that things were only as they were. 

Now, I was not altogether sure of my 
etiquette, whether I ought to have wrote or 
no; but if I had, — a Devil himself could 
not have been angry : 'twas but the officious 
zeal of a well-meaning creature for my 
honor ; and however he might have mistook 
the road, or embarrassed me in so doing, — 
his heart was in no fault, — I was under no 
necessity to write; — and, what weighed 
more than all, — ^he did not look as if he had 
done amiss. 

'Tis all very well. La Fleur, said I^— 
'Twas sufficient La Fleur flew out of the 
room like lightning, and retum*d, with pen, 
ink, and paper, in his hand ; and coming up 
to the table, laid them close before me, with 
such a delight in his countenance, that I 
could not help taking up the pen. 

I began, and began again ; and though I 
had nothing to say, and that nothing might 



ran them over, one by one, till he came to the 
letter in question, — La voiloy said be, dip- 
ping his hands ; so unfolding it first, he laid 
it before me, and retired three steps fron 
the table whilst I read it 



have been expressed in half a dozen lines, I En attendant, — vive Tamour ! et vive b 



made half a dozen different beginnings, and 
could no way please myself. 

In short, I was in no mood to write. 

La Fleur stepped out and brought a little 
water in a glass to dilute my ink, — ^then 
fetch*d sand and seal-wax. — It was all one ; 
I wrote, and blotted, and tore ofi) and burnt, 
and wrote again. — Le Diable Femporte, 
said I half to myself, — I cannot write this 
self-same letter, throwing the pen down 
despairingly as I said it 

As soon as I had cast down my pen. La 
Fleur advanced with tlie most respectful 
carriage up to the table, and making a thou- 
sand apologies for the liberty he was going 
to take, told me he had a letter in his pock- 
et, wrote by a dnmuner in his regiment to 
a corporal's wife, which, he durst say, would 
suit the occasion. 

I had a mind to let the poor fellow have 
his humor. — Then prithee, said I, let me 
see it 

La Fleur instantly pulled out a little 

dirty pocket-book, crammM full of small let^ 

ten and billet-doux in a sad condition, and 

laying it upon the table, and then untying 



the letter. 

Madame, 
Je suis penetre de ladoulenr la plus vive, 

ct rcduit en m£me temps au dcsespoii pir 

ce rctour imprcvii du Corporal^ qui r^ 

notre entrcvuc dc ce soir la ciiose du moode 

la plus impossible. 
Moil vive la joie ! et toute la mienne sen 

de penscr k vous. 
L'amour n'est rien sans sentiment 
Et le sentiment est encore moinM mm 

amour. 
Onditqu'on nedoit jamais se desesperer, 
On dit aussi que Monsieur le Corponl 

monte le garde Mercrodi : alors ce sera dmb 

tour. 

Chacun d son tour. 



bagatelle ! 

Je suis, Madame, 
Avcc toutes les sentiments 
les plus rcspectucux et lea 
tendrcs, tout ft tou^ 
Jaqueb Roqck 

It was but changing the Corporal into the 
Count — and saying nothing about moontiiif 
guard on Wednesday, — and the letter «ii 
neither right nor wrong; — so to gratify tke 
poor fellow, who stood trembling for my 
honor, liis own, and the honor of his letter, 
— ^I took the cream gently off it,-*and whip- 
ping it up in my own way, — seal'd it np^ 

and sent it to Madame de L ; and the 

next morning we pursued our journey to 
Paris. 



PARIS. 

When a man can contest tho point I9 
dint of equipage, and carry on all flounde^ 
ing before him with half a dozen lackeys ad 
a couple of cooks, — 'tis very well in such • 
place as Paris, — he may drive in at which 



the etring which held them aU alu>ge\heTA^^^^^^'^^^^^^^ 
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A poor prince, who is weak in cavalry, 
od whose whole in&ntry does not exceed 

single man, had best quit tlie field, and 
ignalize himself in the cabinet, if he can 
et up into it, — I say up into i7, — ^for there 
; no descending perpendicularly amongst 
jm with a " Me voici, mes enfans,^^ — ^here 
am, — whatever many may think. 

I own, my first sensations, as soon as I 
118 left solitary and alone in my own 
liambcr in the hotel, were far from being 
> flattering as I had prefigured them. I 
talked op gravely to the window in my 
usty black coat, and looking tlirough tlic 
lass, saw all the world in yellow, blue, and 
reen, running at the ring of pleasure. — 
*he old with broken lances, and in helmets 
'hich had lost their visors , — the young, 
I armor bright, which shone like gold, be- 
liuned with each gay feather of the east, — 
11 — qU — tilting at it like fascinated knights 

I tournaments of yore for fame and love. 
— Alas, poor Yorick ! cried I, wliat art 

Km doing here ? On the very first onset of 

II this glittering clatter, thou art reduced 
) an atom; — seek, — seek some winding 
Uey, with a tourniquet at the end of it, 
•'here chariot never rolled, nor flambeau 
hot its rays ; — there thou mayest solace thy 
oul in converse sw^eet with some kind 
Ttsette of a barber*s wife, and get into such 
oteries! — 

—May I perish ! if I do, said I, pulling 
ut a letter which I had to present to Ma- 
ame do R***. — Til wait upon this lady 
be very first thing I da So I called La 
^eur to go seek me a barber directly, — and 
ome back and brush my coat 



THE WIG. 



PARIS. 



. When the barber came, ho absolutely re- 
ned to have any thing to do with my wig : 
;was either above or below his art : I had 
othing to do but to take one ready-made 
f his own recommendation. 

— ^But I fear, friend, said I, this buckle 
ron't stand. — ^You may immerge it, replied 
e, into the ocean, and it will stand. 

What a great scale is every thing upon 



in tills city ! thought I. — ^The utmost stretch 
of an English periwig-makcr^s ideas could 
have gone no further than to have 'dipped 
" it into a pail of water." — What difierence I 
'tis like time to eternity ! 

I confess I do Iiate all cold conceptions as 
I do the puny ideas which engender them ; 
and am generally so struck witli the great 
works of Nature, that, for my own part, if I 
could help it, I never would make a com- 
parison less than a mountain at least All 
that can be said against the French sublime 
in this instance of it, is this : — ^that the gran- 
deur is more in the word, and less in the 
thing. No doubt the ocean fills the mind 
with vast ideas ; but Paris being so far inland, 
it was not likely I should run post a hun- 
dred miles out of it to try the experiment : 
— the Parisian barber meant noUiing. 

The pail of water standing beside the 
great deep, makes certainly but a sorry fig- 
ure in speech ; — but 'twill be said, — it has 
one advantage — 'tis in the next room, and 
the truth of the buckle may be tried in it, 
without more ado, in a single moment 

In honest truth, and upon a more candid 
revision of the matter, the French express 
sion professes more than it performs. 

I think I can see the precise and distin- 
guishing marks of national characters more 
in these nonsensical minutitB, than in the 
most important matters of state ; where great 
men of all nations talk and talk so much 
alike, tliat I would not give ninepence to 
choose among them. 

I was so long m getting from under my 
barber's hands, that it was too late to think 
of going with my letter to Madame R-— 
that night : but, when a man is once dressed 
at all points for going out, his reflections 
turn to little account ; so taking doWn the 
name of the Hotel de Modene, where I 
lodged, I walked forth, witliout any deter- 
mination where to go ; I shall consider of 
that, said I, as I walk along. 



THE PULSE. 



PABIS. 



Hail, ye small sweet courtcaiea o^^ Vtfi^^ 
for smooth do ^ovx Tnai\ui V5aa T«wi ^\>\.\X5afc 
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grace and beauty, which beget inclinations i her still standing in the door of the shop, &b 
to love at first ^ght : 'tis ye who open tliis if to look whether I went right or not,-— I 



door, and let the stranger in. 

— ^Pray, Madame, said I, have the good- 
ness to tell me which way I must turn to 
go to the Opera Comique. — Most willingly, 
Monsieur, said she, lajring aside lier work. 

I had given a cost with my eye into half 
a dozen shops as I came along, in search of 
a face not likely to be disordered by such 
an interruption ; till, at last, this hiuing my 
&ncy, I had walked in. 

She was working a pair of ruffles as she 
sat in a low chair on the far side of tlic 
shop facing the door. 

— Trus voUmtiers ; most willingly, said 
she, laying her work down upon a chair next 
her, and rising up from the low chair she 
was sitting in, with so cheerful a movement 
and so cheerful a look, that, had I been lay- 
ing out fifty Louis d*ors with her, I should 
have said — '* This woman is grateful." 

You must turn, Monsieur, said she, going 
with me to tlio door of the shop, and point- 
ing the way down the street I was to take, 
— ^you must turn first to your left hand, — 
mats prencz garde, — ^tliere are two turns ; 
and be so good as to take the second, — then 
go down a little way, and youUl sec a church, 
and wlien you are past it, give yourself the 
trouble to turn directly to tlie right, and 
that will lead you to the foot of the Pant 
Ncvf, which you must cross, and there any 
one will do himself the pleasure to show 
you. 

She repeated her instructions three times 
over to me, with the same good-natur*d pa- 
tience the third time as the first ; — and if 
tones and manners have a meaning, which 
certainly tliey have, unless to hearts which 
shut them out, — she seemed really inter- 
ested tliat I should not lose myself 

I will not suppose it was the woman^s 
beauty, notwithstanding she was tlie hand- 
somest grisetie, I think, I ever saw, which 
had much to do with tlie sense I had of her 
courtesy ; only I remember, when I told her 
how much I was obliged to her, that I looked 
very full in her eyes, — and that I repeated 
my thanks as often as she had done her in- 
structions. 

J hod not got ten paces from the door, be- 
/om I found J had forgot every tittle Of wbal 
abe Jiod eaid: — so looking back, and accvng^YoiNQ fin[v\^----^xA\\\^XLti^isBLikcr^YQnek 



returned back, to ask her whether the first 
turn was to my right or left, for that I hid 
absolutely forgoL — Is it possible ! said ehe^ 
half laughing. — ^*Tis very possible, replied 
I, when a man is thinking more of a woman 
than of her good advice. 

As tliis was tlie real truth, she took it, as 
every woman takes a matter of right, with 
a slight curtsey. 

— AttendeZf said she, laying her hand 
upon my arm to detain me, whilst she cdled 
a lad out of tlie back-shop to get ready t 
parcel of gloves. I am just going to Bend 
him, said she, witli a packet into that quu^ 
ter ; and if you will have the complaisanoe 
to step in, it will be ready in a moment, and 
he shall attend you to the place. So I walked 
in with her to the far side of the shop; and 
taking up the ruffle in my hands which she 
laid upon the chair, as if I had a mind to sit, 
she sat down herself in her low chair, and 
I instantly sat myself down beside her. 

He will be ready, Monsieur, said she, io 
a moment — And in that moment, replied L 
most willingly would I say something vei7 
civil to you for all these courtesies. An; 
one may do a casual act of good-nature, but 
a continuation of them shows it is a part of 
the temperature ; and, certainly, added i, 
if it is the same blood which comes from the 
heart, which descends to the extremes 
(touching her wrist) I am sure yon maet 
have one of the best pulses of any woman 
in tlie world. — ^Feel it, said she, holding oat 
her arm. So laying down my hat, I took 
hold of her fingers in one hand, and api^ 
tlie two fore-fingers of my other to the a^ 
tery. — 

Would to Heaven! my dear Eugeniiiih 
thou hadst passed by, and beheld me sittinf 
in my black coat, and in my lack-a-day-sical 
manner, counting the throbs of it, one \if 
one, with as much true devotion as if I bid 
been watching the critical ebb or flow of 
her fever ! How wouldst thou have lan^hed 
and moral^ed upon my new profeaBion!-- 
and thoa shouldst have laugh^ and moral- 
ized on. — ^Trust me, my dear Eugenios.1 
should have said " there are worse occopB' 
" tions in tliis world thanfeeHtig a wom^Cf 
«< pubc;'— But a gritette'a I thou wofM 
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much the better: for when my 
ew8 are direct, Eugenius, I core not if all 
e world saw me feel it 



THE HUSBAND. 



PARIS. 



I HAD counted twenty pulsations, and 
OS going on &st towards the fortieth, 
hen her husband coming unexpected from 
back-parlor into the sliop, put mo a little 
it in my reckoning. — 'Twas nobody but 
;r husband, she said — so I began a fresh 
ore. — Monsieur is so good, quotli slie, as 
i passed by us, as to give himself the 
ouble of feeling my pulse. — ^The husband 
ok oif his hat, and making, me a bow, 
.id, I did him too much honor ; and having 
id that, he put on his hat and walked out 
€iood God ! said I to myself, as he went 
it, — and can this man be the husband of 
lis woman ! 

Let it not torment the few who know 
hat must have been the grounds of this 
Kclamation, if I explain it to those who do 
st 

In London, a shopkeeper and a shop- 
eeper*8 wife seem to be one bone and one 
esh. In the several endowments of mind 
lid body, sometimes the one, sometimes 
le other, has it, so as in general to be upon 
par, and to tally with each other as near- 
r as a man and wife need to do. 

In Paris, there are scarce two orders of 
eiDgs more different; for the legislative 
od executive powers of the shop not rest- 
ig in the husband, he seldom comes there : 
-in some dark and dismal room behind, he 
its commercelesB in his thrum night-cap, 
16 sune rough son of Nature that Nature 
rfthim. 

The genius of a people where nothing 
at the monarchy is salique, having ceded 
lis department, with sundry others, totally 
> the women — by a continual higgling 
ith customers of all ranks and sizes from 
nming to night, like so many rough peb- 
ies shook long together in a bag, by ami- 
lUe eollisions, they have worn down their 
iperities and sharp angles, and not only 
Boome roond and smooth, but will receive, 
me of them, a pcAuh like a brilliant— 



Monsieur le Marli is little better than the 
stone under your foot 

— Surely, — surely, taian! it is not good 
for thee to sit alone ; thou wast made for 
social intercourse and gentle greetings; 
and this improvement of oor natures from 
it, I appeal to, as my evidence. 

— And how does it beat. Monsieur 1 said 
she. — Witli all the benignity, said I, look- 
ing quietly in her eyes, that I expected.— 
She was going to say something civil in 
return, but the lad came into the shop with 
the gloves. — Apropos, said I, I want a cou- 
ple of pairs myself. 



THE GLOVEa 



PARIS. 



The beautiful griseUe rose up when I 
said this, and, going behind the counter, 
reached down a parcel, and untied it: I 
advanced to the side over-against her : but 
they were all too large. The beautiful 
grisette measured them one by one across 
my hand. — It would not alter the dimen- 
sions. — She begged I would try a single 
pair, which seemed to be the least — She 
held it open ; — ^my hand slipped into it at 
once. — It will not do, said I, shaking my 
head a little. — No, said she, doing the same 
thing. 

There are certain combined looks of simple 
subtlety, — where whim, and sense, and 
seriousness, and nonsense, are so blended, 
that all the languages of Babel set loose 
together, could not express them: — they 
are communicated and caught so instantap 
neously, that you can scarce say which party 
is tlie infcctor. I leave it to your men of words 
to swell pages about it, — it is enough in the 
present to say again, the gloves would not 
do; so folding our hands within our arms, 
we both loll'd upon tlie counter; — it was 
narrow, and there was just room for the 
parcel to lay between us. 

The beautiful grisette looked sometimes 
at the gloves, then sideways to tlie window, 
then at the gloves, — and then at me. I was 
not disposed to break silence ; — ^I followed 
her example: so I looked at the gloves, 
then to the w\i\dQW,\)Kica^\.>^^\^^N^3S*'^ 
then at Viei— axwi «o on vXXftitA^'^. 
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I found I lo8t considerably in every at-| Translate this into any civilized lang;uagc 
tack:— flhe had a quick black eye, and shot in the world, the sense is this: — 
through two such long and silken eyc-la-shes I ** Here's a poor stranger coinc into the 
with such {)enctration, that bhc looked into 
my very heart and reins. — It may seem 
strange ; but I could actually feel she did. 

It is no matter, said I, taking up a couple 
of tlie pairti next mo, and putting them 
into my pocket. 

I was sensible the beautiful prisette had 
not asked a single livre above tlic price. I 
wislied she had asked a livrc more; and 
was puzzling my brains Iiow to bring the 



box ; he seems of; if he knew nobody ; and 
is never likely, waij he to be seven yean 
"in Paris, if every man he comos near 
" keeps his spectacles upon his nose : — 'tis 
"shutting tlie d(X)r of conversation abso 
"lutcly in his face, and using him woree 
" tlmn a German." 

The French officer might as well have 

.said it all aloud : and if he had, I i;hould in 

course have put the bow I made him into 

matter about. — I)o you think, my dear Sir, \ French too, and told him, " I was sensible 



said she, mistaking my eml)arnL<;riniont, that 
I could ask a sous too much of a stranger 
— and of a stranger whose politeness, more 
tlian his \vant of gloves, has done me the 
honor to lay him&elf at my mercy ! — .liV ;i 
croyez capable / — Faith ! not I, naid T ; and 
if you wore, you are welcome. So counting 
the money into her Jiand, and witli a lower 
bow than one generally makes to a shop- 
kecper^s wite, I went out ; and her lad witli 
his parcel followed me. 



THE TRANSLATION, 
p.utis. 

There was nobody in the box I was let 
into, but a kindly old French officer. I love 
the cliaractcr, not only because I honor the 
man whose manners are soHcued by a pn^ 
fes.sion which makes bad men worse, but 
tliat I once knew one, — for he is no more, 
— and why should I not rescue one page 
from violation by writing his name in it, 
and telling the world it was Captain Tobiati 
Shandy, tlie dearest of my flock and friends, 
w^hose philanthropy I never tliink of at tliis 
long distance from his death, but my eyes 
gush out with tears. For his sake, I have a 
predilection for tlic whole cor^n of veterans ; 
and so I strode over tlie two back rows of 
benches, and placed myself beside him. 

The old officer was reading attentively 
a small pamphlet (it might be tlie book of 
tlic opera) with a large pair of spectacles. 
As soon 08 I sat down, he took liis spec- 
tacles off, and putting tlicm into a shagreen 
case, returned them and the book into his 
pocket together. I lialf roec up, and made 
him a bow. 



"of his attention, and returned him a thoo- 
" sand thanks for it." 

There is not a secret so aidin^r to the 
progress of sociality, as to get master of 
this short'hami, and to be quick in rcndop 
ing tlie several tunis of looks and limbs, 
with all tlioir inflections and delineations, 
into plain words. For my own part, by long 
habitude, I do it so meclianically, tliat when 
I walk tlie streets of liOndon, I go trai» 
lating all the way; and have more than 
once stood behind the circle, where not 
three words have been said, and have j 
brought off twenty different dialogues with 
me, which I could have fairly wrote down 
and sworn ta 

I was going one evening to Martini's 
concert at Milan, and was just entering the : 
door of the hall, when tlio Marquisina de 
F*** was coming out, in a sort of a hurry: 
— she was almost upon me beforo I saw her: 
so I gave a spring to one side to let her 
IHiss. She had done tlie same, and on the 
same side too : so we ran our heads together: 
slic instantly got to tlie other side to gel 
out ; I was just as unfortunate as she had 
been; for I had sprung to that side, and 
opposed her passage again. We butli flew 
together to the other side, and then back 
— and so on : — it was ridiculous ; we hA 
bluslied intolerably ; so I did at Uu^ the 
thing I should have done at first ; — ^l stood 
stock still, and the Man^uisina had no molt 
difficulty. I had no power to go into the 
room till I had made her so much repantin 
as to wait and follow her with my eye to the 
end of the passage. She looked back Unee, 
and walked along it ratlicr sidewaysi tf if 
slie would make room fu/any one ooniiiff 
\w^ ^\ikvn \x^ \A£& lucr. — ^No, said It thit'i & 
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le translation : the Marquisina has a rig^t 
Uic best apolo^ I can make her; and 
at optining is lell for me to do it in : — so 
ran and bo^'^cd pardon fur the embarrass- 
?nt I 1 10(1 ^ivcn hrr, saying it was my 
tcntion to have made her way. She an- 
orod slio was guided by the same inten- 
m towards me; — so we reciprocally 
linked cacli other. She was at the top of 
e stuirc> ; and seeing no ricisbco near her, 
l)egged to hand her to her coach ; so we 
ent down the stairs, stopping at every 
ird step to talk of the concert and the ad- 
nture. — L'pon my word, Madam, said I, 
len I had handed her in, T mode six differ- 
t elll^rtd to let you go out.— And I made 
: cnbrts replied she, to let you enter. — 1 
sh to Heaven you would make a seventh, 
id T. — With all my heart, said she, making 
oni. — TJfe is t(X) short to be long about 
e fonns of it ; — &) I instantly step()ed in, 
(i e>}ic carried mo home with her. — ^And 
lat Ixjcame of the concert J St. Cecilia* 
lo, I suppose, was at it, knows more than I. 
I will only add, that the connexion which 
o:?e out of the tninslotion, gave mo more 
.^rk'Ure than any one T liad the honor to 
ike in Italy. 



THE DWARF. 



PARIS. 



1 iiAi> never heard the remark made by 
,y one in my life, except by one ; and who 
at was, will prolKibly come out in this 
apter; so tliat being pretty much unpro- 
sseb.sed, tliere must have been grounds 
r what struck me the moment I cast my 
e over the parterrVf — and that was, the 
laccountablc sport of Nature in forming 
ch numlwrs of dwarfs. — No doubt, she 
orts at certain times in ahnost every 
rner of the world ; but in Paris, there is 
• end to her amusements. — The Goddess 
cms almost as merry as she is wise. 

As I carried my idea out of the OjH-ra 
■unique with me, I measured every body 
aw walkin«r in the streets bv it. — Melan- 
oly application ! especially where the size 
IS extremely little, — tlie face extremely 
rk, — the eyes quick, — the nose long, — 

2 teeth white, — ^the jaw prominent, — to 



see 80 many miserables, by force aS acci- 
dents, driven out of their own proper class 
into the very veige of another, which it 
gives me pain to write down :^very third 
man a pigmy! — some by rickety heads 
and hump-backs ;— others by bandy-legs ; — 
a third set arrested by the hand of Nature 
in the sixth and seventh years of their 
growtli; — a fourth, in tlieir perfect and 
natural state, like dwarf apple-trees ; from 
the first mdiments and stamina of their 
existence, never meant to grow higher. 

A Medical Traveller mi^ say, 'tis 
owing to undue bandages; — a Splenetic 
one, to want of air ; — and an Inquisitive 
Traveller, to fortify the system, may meas- 
ure the height of tlieir houses, — ^thc nar- 
rowness of their streeta^ and ui how few 
feet square, in the sixth and seventh stories 
such numbers of tlie Bourgeoisie cat and 
sleep together. But I remember, Mr. Shandy 
the Elder, who accounted for notlung like 
any body else, in speaking one evening of 
these matters, avenred, That children, like 
other animals, might be increased almost 
to any size, provided they came right into 
the world ; but the misery was, the citizens 
of Paris were so coop*d up, that they had 
not actually room enough to get them. — ^I 
do not coll it getting any tiling said he ; — 
'tis getting notliing. — Nay, continued he, 
rising in his argument, 'tis getting worse 
than nothing, when all you have got, afler 
twenty or twenty-five years of the tenderest 
care and most nutritious aliment bestowed 
upon it, shall not at last be as high as my 
leg. Now Mr. Shandy being very short, 
there could be nothing more said of it 

As this IS not a work of reasoning, I leave 
the solution as I found it, and content my- 
self with the trutli only of the remark, which 
is verified in every lane and by-lane of 
Paris. I was walking down tliat wliich 
leads from the Carousal to tlie Palais Royal, 
and observing a little boy in some distress 
at tlic side of the gutter which ran down 
tlie middle of it, I took hold of his hand and 
lielp'd him over. Upon turning up his face 
to look at him afler, I perceived he was 
about forty. — Never mind, said I, some 
good body will do as much for me when I 
am ninety. 

I feel some little \irindvV«a'«>s5MacL\Mi^ 
which mcVvxve me Vo \» xasswS)^ \w«^:A» 
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this poor blighted part of mj qMcics, wiio 
have neither size nor etrength to get on in 
the world. — I cannot bear to see one of 
them trod npon ; and had scarce got seated 
behind my old French officer ere the dis- 
gust was exercised, by seeing the very 
thing happen under the box we sat in. 

At the end of the orchcatn, and betwixt 
that and the first side-box, there is a small 
esplanade left, where, when the house is 
full, numbers of all ranks take sanctuary. 
Though yon stand, as in the parterre, you 
pay the same price as in the orchestra. A 
poor defenceless being of this order had got 



with his knife.— The Gennan looked bock 
cooUy, and told him he was welcome, if he 
oould reach it 

An ioijuxy sharpened by an insult, be it 
to whom it win, makes every man of senti- 
ment a party: I could have leapM out of 
the boK to have redressed it — The uld 
French officer did it with much less confu- 
sion ; for leaning a little over, and nodding 
to a sentinel, and pointing at the same tim^ 
with his linger at the distress, — tlie sentinel 
made his way to it — ^Thcrc was no occasion 
to tell the grievanca^thc thing told itself; 
BO thrusting back the German instantly 



thrust, somehow or other, into this luckless with his musket, — he took the poor dwaif { 



place ;— the night was hot, and he was im^ 
rotmded by beings two feet and a half 
higher than himself The dwarf snflered 
inexpressibly on all sides; bat the thing 
which incommoded him most, was a toll, 
corpulent German, near seven feet high, 
who stood directly betwixt him and all pos- 
sibility of his seeing either the stage or the 
actors. The poor dwarf did all he could to 
get a peep at what was going forwards, by 
seeking for some little opening betwixt the 
German's arm and his body, trying first on 
one side, then on the other ; but the €rer- 
man stood square in the most unaccommo- 
dating posture that can be imagined : — the 
dwarf might as well have been i^ced at 
the bottom of the deepest draw-well in 
Paris ; so he civilly reached up his hand to 
the German's sleeve, and told him his dis- 
tress.— The German tum'd his head back, 
lookM down upon him as Golioh did npon 
David,^-and unfeelingly reaomed his pofr- 
ture. 

I was just then taking a pinch of snuff 
out of my monk's little horn-box. — ^And how 
would thy meek and courteous spirit, my 
dear monk ! so temper'd to brar and for' 
bear ! — how sweetly would it have lent an 
ear to this poor soul's complaint 



by the hand, and plaeed iiim before him.— 
This is noble ! said I, clapping my hands 
together. — And yet you would not permit 
this, said the old officer, in Erififland. 

— In Entrlsuul, dear Sir, said I, we tit aR 
at our ease. 

The okl French ofiiccr would have set 
me at imity witli myself, in cose I had been 
at variance, — by saying it was a ban mot; 
—and as a tmn rnot is always worth some- 
thing in Paris, he ofiercd me a pioch of 
snuff! 



TIIE ROSE. 



PARIS. 



It was now my turn to ask the old French 
officer, '* What was the matter?" for a err 
of '* Haussez let mains. Monsieur rAttbr," 
re-echoed from a dozen difibrent parts of the 
parterre, was as unintelligible to me as my 
apostrophe to the monk had been to hioL 

He told me it was some poor Abbe in ooe 
of the upper hq-es, who he supposed had got 
planted perdu behind a couple of grisettn, 
in order to see tlic opera, and that the per^ 
terre espying him, were insisting upon his 
holding up both his hands during the repre- 



The old French officer seeing me lift up sentation. — And can it be supposed, said I 



my eyes with an emotion, as I made the 
apostrophe, took tlic liberty to ask me what 
was the matter?— I told him the story in 
three words, and added, how inhuman it 
was. 

By this time the dwarf was driven to c.x- 

tremcs, and in his first transports, which 

arc generally unreasonable, liad told lUc 



tliat an ecclesiastic would pick the ffrisettr^ 
pockets? — The old French officer smiled, 
and whispering in my ear, opened a door 
of knowledge which I had no idea o£ 

— Good God ! said I, turning pale with 
astonishment is it possible, that a peof^^o 
smit with sentiment should at tlie sune 
time be so unclean, and eo unlike Cbem- 



I 



Gcrtuuu lie would cut off liia long t)u«uc\se\NCB.— t^oidlt gTOMMrte/ added L 
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— ^The French officer told me it waa an 
illiberal sarcasm at the churcht which had 
begun in the theatre alx3at the time the 
Tartuffe was given in it, by Moltere : — but, 
like other remains of Giothic manners, was 
declining. — £very nation, continned he, 
have their refinements tnd grmBwrUt^ in 
which they take the lead, and loM it of one 
another by tunu; — that he had been in most 
countries, but never in one where he found 
not some delicacies, which others nemed 
to want Lc pour et le contre m troumml 
en chaque nation ; there is a balance, said 
he, of good and bad everywhere; and no- 
thing but the knowing it is 00, can emanci- 
pate one half of the world from the prepos- 
session which it holds against the oUier: — 
that the advantage of travel, as it regarded 
the acavoir vivre, was by seeing a great 
deal both of men and manners ; it taught 
UB mutual toleration ; and mutual toleration, 
concluded he, making me a boW| taught us 
mutual love. 

The old French ofiieer delivered this 
with an air of such candor and good eense, 
as coincided with my first favorable im- 
pressions of his character: — I thought I 
loved the man; but I fear I mistook the 
object : — 'twas my own way of thinking, — 
the difference was, I could not have ex- 
pressed it half so well 



It is alike troublesome to both the rider 
and his beast,— if the latter goes pricking 
up his eara, and starting all the way at 
every object which he never saw before. — 
I have as little Uvment of this kind as any 
creature alive; and yet I honestly confess, 
that many a thing gave me pain, and that 
I bfai8h*d at many a word the first month, 
— which I fixmd ineonsequent and per- 
fectly innocent the second. 

Madame de Rambouilet, after an ac- 
quaintance of about six weeks witii her, 
hid done me the honor to take roe in her 
coach about two leagues cot of town. — Of 
all women^ Madame de Rambouilet is the 
most oonect; — and I never widi to see one 
of more virtues and purity of heart — In 
our return back, Madame de Rambouilet 
desired me to poll the cord. — ^I asked hor 
if she wanted any thing?— Aien que pour 
pi8$er, said Madamo de Rambonilet 

Grieve not, gentle travelleri to let Ma^ 
dame de Rambouilet p-M (m.-— And ye 
fair mystic nymphs, go eadi one piuck your 
rose, and scatter them in your patlv--fi]r 
Madame de Rambouilet did no mora — ^I 
handed Madame de Rambouilet ont of the 
coach; and hod I been the prieafc of the 
chaste Casudioj I could not have served 
at her ibontain with a more respectful de- 
corum. 
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THROUGH 



fvantt tutu itadfi. 



TITE FILLE DE CHAMBRE. 

PAROB. 

WlIAT the old French officer had deliv- 
ered upon tiavelling, brin^n^ Po1oniud*s 
advice to his son, upon the some subject, 
into my head, — and that bringing in Ham- 
let, — and Ilamlet the rest of Shakbpcare^s 
Works, I stopt at the Quai dc Conti, in niy 
return home, to purchase the whole set. 

The bookseller said he had not a set in 
the world. — Comment ! said I, taking one 
up out of a set which lay upon the counter 
betwixt us. — He said, they were sent him 



who scarce know yet you have one ? nor, 
till Love has finxt toM you it, or some 
faithless shepherd has mode it aclic, canst 
thou ever be sure it is sa — Ije Dint nCrn 
trartle! said the girl. — ■•With reason, raid 
I ; for if it id a gooH one, His a pity it 
should be stolen; *tis a little treasure to 
thee, and gives a better air to your face, 
than if it was dre^'s*d out with pearls. 

The young girl listened willi a submis- 
sive attention, holding her satin purse by 
its riband in her hand all the time. — ^Tn 
a very small one, said 1, taking hold of the 
bottom of it— (she held it towanls me>— 



only to be got bound ; and were to be sent and tliere is very little in it, niy dear. ^ 



back to Versailles in the morning to the 
Count dc B****. 

— And does the Count de B****, said I, 
read Shakspearel — Cest un EapritforU 
replied the bookseller. — ^He lores Englisli 
books; and, wliat is more to liis honor, 
Monsieur, he loves the English too. — You 
speak this t^o civilly, said I, that it is enough 
to oblige an KngliE^hman to lay out a Louis 
d'or (»r two at your shop. — The b(x)kscller 
made a U.)W, and was going to say some- 
thing, when a young decent girl, about 
twenty, who by Iier air and dress sccmc<l to 
be fiilr de fhambrc to some devout woman 
of fashion, came into tlic shop and asked 
for Lf's EirarcmniU du Caiir <jr de VEs- 
prit. Tlic bookseller gave her the l)ook 
directly; she pulled out a little green satin 
purse run round with a riband of the same 
color, and putting her finger and thumb 
into it, phc took out the money and jKiid 
for it. As 1 had nothing more to stay me 
in the sliop, we both wulk'd out of the door 
together. 
— Ant} what liave you to do, my dear, 
>=niV7/, with The IF/iw//fnn>rJio/ tlir Jfrcirt, 



1 ; but be but as g(xxl as thou art Landsunie, 
ai)d Heaven will fill it I hrnl a jiarcel of 
crowns in my hand to pay for Shaksix?arc; 
and as she liad let go the purse entirely, I 
put a single one in ; and tying up tlic rib- 
and in a bow-knot, returncii it to her. 

Tlie yoimg girl nuulc me more an huniblo 
curtsey tlian a low one ; — 'twas one of ihoec 
quiet, thankful sinkings, where the spirit 
bows itself down, — the body does no more 
than t(;ll it. I never gave a girl a crown 
iu my lite which gave me half tJie pleasure. 

My advice, my dear, would not Imvc been 
wortli a pin to you, said I, if I had not given 
this along with it : but now, when you see 
the crown, you'll remember it; — so don't, 
my dear, lay it out in ribands. 

— Uiwn my word, Sir, said tlie girl, earn- 
estly, T am incaiKible ; — in saying whidi, to 
is usual in little bargains of honor, slic gave 
me her hand: En vfrUt, Mojusimr^jc tnei- 
frtii ret argent apart, said she. 

When a virtuous convention is made be- 
twixt man and woman, it sanctiiics their 
most private walks; so notwitltstandii^ it 
\vit^s ^v\«V^, ^ct as both our roads lay the 
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same way, we made no scruple of walking 
along the Quai dc Conti together. 

She made me a second curtsey in setting 
off; and before we got twenty yards from 
the door, as if she had not done enough be- 
fore, she made a sort of a little stop, to tell 
mc again — she thank*d me. 

— ^It was a small tribute, I told her, which 
I could not avoid paying to virtue, and 
would not be mistaken in the person I had 
been rendering it to for the world ; but I 
see iimoccnce, my dear, in your face, — and 
foul befall tlie man who ever lays a snare 
in its way ! 

The girl seem'd affected, some way or 
other, with what I said ; — she gave a low 
sigh : — I found I was not empowered to in- 
quire at all after it, — so said nothing more 
till I got to the comer of the Rue do Nev- 
crs, where we were to part. 

— But is this the way, my dear, said I, to 
the Hotel de Modene 1 — She told me it was; 
^-or that I might go by the Itue de Gueno- 
gault, which was the next turn. — ^Then Til 
go, my dear, by the Rue de Guenegault, 
said 1, for two rcai-ons : first, I sliall please 
myself; and next, I shall give you the pro- 
It jction of my comjKiny as far on your way 
.13 I can. — The girl was sensible I was civil, 
— and said, SJio wi^hM the Hotel de Mo- 
dene was in tlic Rue de St Pierre. — ^You 
live there ! said I. — She told me she was 
JiUe de chambre to Madame R"*"^*"*-'. Good 



arm. — I was just bidding her, — but she did 
it of herself, with that undcliberating sim- 
plicity, which 6how*d it was out of her head 
that slie Iiad never seen mc before. For 
my own part, I felt tlie conviction of con- 
sanguinity so strongly, tliat I could not help 
turning half round to look in her face, and 
see if 1 could trace out any thing in it of a 
family-likeness. — ^Tut! said I, are wo not 
all relations ) 

When we arrived at the turning up of 
tlie Rue de Guenegault, I stopped to bid her 
adieu for good and all ; the girl would thank 
me again for my com])any and kindness. — 
She bid me adieu twice ; — I repeated it as 
often; and so cordial was the parting be- 
tween us, that had it happened anywhere 
cl^, Tui not sure but I should have signed 
it witli a kiss of charity, as warm and holy 
as an aput^e. 

But in Paris, as none kiss each other but 
tlic men, — i did what amounted to the same 
thing,— 

I bid God bless her ! 



THE PASSPORT. 



PAHIS. 



WiiKN I got home to my hotel, La Fleur 
told me 1 had been in(|uired after by the 
Lieutenant de Police. — The deuce take it, 
said I, — I know the reruK)n. It is time the 
God 1 said 1, 'tis the very lady for whom 1 1 reader fahould know it ; fiir in the order of 
have brought a letter from Amiens. — The; things in which it happened, it was omitted; 



girl told me tliat Madame R**^-^, pIic be- 
lieved, expected a stranger with a letter, 
and was impatient to see him. — So I de- 
aired the girl to present my oompliments to 



not that it was out of my head ; but, that 
had I told it then, it might have been forgot 
now ; — and now is the time I want it 
I had left Iy)ndon with so much precipi- 



Bladame R****, and say I would certainly tation, tliat it never entered my mind that 



wait upon her in the morning. 

We stood still at tlie comer of the Rue 
dc Nevers whilst this ])ass*d. — We tlien 
stopped a moment whilst she dii'ix^sed of her 
Eiforements du Camry &c. more commodi- 
ously than carrying them in her hand: — 
they were two volumes; — so I held tlie 
second for her whilst she put the first into 
her pocket ; and then she held her pocket, 
and 1 put in the other after it. 

^is sweet to feel by what fine-spun 
threads our affections are drawn togetlier ! 

We set off afresh ; and as she took her 
third atep, the girl put her hand within my 



we were at war witli France; and hod 
reached Dover, and looked through my 
glass at tlie hills beyond Boulogne, before 
the idea presented itself; and with this in 
its train, that there was no getting there 
without a passport. Go but to the end of a 
street, I liave a mortal aversion for relum- 
ing back no wiser than I set out ; and as 
tliis was one of the greatest efforts I had 
ever made for knowledge, I could less bear 
the thoughts of it ; so hearing the Count de 
**•* had hired the packet, I begg'd he would 
take me in lu» suite. T\\^V^>xo\.\Aiiv]Cbft^ 
little knowledge o^ lac, «i Tww^a\\NJ^ ^ ^oa 
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difficulty,— only said, his inclination to serve 
me could reach no farther than Calais, as 
he was to return by way of Brussels to 
Paris; however, when I had once pessM 
there, I might get to Paris without inter- 
ruption; but that in Paris I must make 
friends and shift for myself. — Let mc get 
to Paris, Monsieur le Count, said I, — and I 
shall do very well. So I embarked, and 
never thought more of the matter. 

When La Fleur told me the Lieutenant 
de Police had been inquiring after mc, — 
the thing instantly recurred ; — and by the 
time La FIcur had well told me, the master 
of the hotel came into my room to tell me 
the same thing, with tliis addition to it, that 
my passport hod been particularly asked 
after: the master of the hotel concluded 
with saying he hoped I had one. — Not I, 
faith ! said I. 

The master of the hotel retired three 
steps from me, as from an infected person, 
as I declared this; — and poor La f^eur ad- 
vanced three steps towards me, and with 
that sort of movement which a good soul 
makes to succor a distressed one : Uie fcl- 
**Idw won my heart by it; and from that 
single trait, I knew liis character as pcr- 
fecUy, and could rely upon it as firmly, as 
if he had served me with fidelity for seven 
years. 

Mon Seiffneur ! cried the master of the 
hotel : — but recollecting himself as he made 
the exclamation, he instanUy changed the 
tone of it — If Monsieur, said he, has not a 
passport (apparcmmcnt) in all likelihood he 
has friends in Paris who can procure him 
one. — Not tiiat I know of, qiiotli I, with an 
air of indifference. — ^Then certcs, replied 
he, youMl be sent to the Bastile, or the 
Chatelet, au moins. — Poo ! said I, the King 
of France is a good-natured soul, — he*ll 
hurt nobody. — CeJa riempcche pas, said 
he,— you will certainly be sent to the Bas- 
tile to-morrow morning. But IVc taken 
your lodgings for a month, answered I, and 
ni not quit them a day before the time for 
all the Kings of France in the world. — La 
Fleur whispered in my ear, — ^That nobody 
could oppose the King of France. 

Pardu, said my host, ccs Messieurs An- 
fi'/ofs ftml ties ffens tres extraordinaires ; 
— «nc/ having both said and sworn it,— ^ 
wont out. 



THE PASSPORT. 

THE HOTEL AT PARIS. 

I ooiTLD not find in my heart to torture 
La Fleur^s with a serious look upon the 
subject of my embarrassment, which was 
the reason I had treated it so cav'nlicrlv: 
and to show him how light it lay upon my 
mind, I dropped the subject entirely ; and 
whilst he waited upon me at supper, talk'd 
to him with more than usual gaiety about 
Paris, and of the Opera Cotniquc. — \a 
Fleur Iiad been there himself, and liad fol- 
lowed me through the streets as far as tiie 
bookscller*s shop; but seeing me come cot 
with the young Jille de chambrr, and that 
I we walkM down the Quai de Conti to- 
gether, La Fleur deem*d it unnecessary to 
follow me a step further, — so makiuL' h'S 
own reflections upon it, he took a sbortL-r 
cut, — and got to the hotel in time to be in- 
formed of the affair of the police against 
my arrival. 

As soon OS the honest creature had taken 
away, and gone down to sup himself, I tiies 
began to think a littie seriously about mj 
situation. 

— And here, I know, Eugenius, thou wilt 
smile at the remembrance of a short dia- 
logue which passM betwixt us the moment 
I was going to set out : — I must tell it here. 

Eugenius, knowing that I was as littie 
subject to be overburthen'd with money as 
thought, had drawn me aside to interrogate 
me how much I had taken care for. Upon 
telling him the exact sum, Eugenius shook 
his head, and said, it would not do; » 
puird out his purse, in order to empCj it 
into mine. — I*ve enough, in consciencp. 
Eugenius, said I. — Indeed, Yorick, yoo 
have not, replied Eugenius, — ^I know France 
and Italy better than you. — But you don't 
consider, Eugenius, said I, refusing his ofier. 
that before I have been three days in Pori^ 
I slioll take care to say or do something rt 
other for which 1 shall get clappM up into 
the Bastile, and that I shall live there a 
couple of months entirely at the King of 
France*s expense. — I beg pardon, said Eu- 
genius, drily : really, I had forgot that re- 
source. 

Nov vhc event I treated gailyt oamc «- 
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Is it folly, or nonchidancej or philosophy, 
or pertinacity :— or what is it in mo, that 
after all, when La Fleur had gone down 
stairs, and I was quite alone, I could not 
bring down my mind to think of it other- 
wise than I had then spoken of it to £u- 
genius? 

— And as for the Bastile, — the terror is 
in the word. — Make the most of it you can, 
said I to myself, the Bastile is but another 
word for a tower; — and a tower is but 
another word for a house you can't get out 
o£ — Mercy on the gouty ! for they are in it 
twice a year. — ^But with nine livres a day, 
and pen and ink and paper and patience, 
albeit a man can't get out, he may do very 
well within, — at least for a month or six 
weeks; at the end of which, if he is a 
harmless fellow, his innocence appears, and 
he comes out a better and wiser man than 
he went in. 

I had some occasion, (I forget what) to 
step into the court-yard, as I settled this 
account; and remember I walked down 
stairs in no small triumph with the conceit 
oT my reasoning. — Beshrew the sombre 
pencil ! said I, vauntingly, — ^for I envy not 
Hs power, which paints the evils of life 
with so hard and deadly a coloring. — The 
mind sits terrified at the objects she has 
magnified herself, and blackened: reduce 
tbem to their proper size and hue, she over- 
kioks them. — ^ia true, said I, correcting 
the proposition, — the Bastile is not an evil 
to be despised. — But strip it of its towers, 
— fill up the fosse, — unbarricade the doors, 
—call it simply a confinement, and suppose 
His 0ome tyrant of a distemper, — and not 
cf a man, which holds you in it, — ^the evil 
vankiies, and you bear the other half with- 
out complaint 

I was interrupted in the hey-day of this 
nliloquy, with a voice which I took to be 
of a child, which complained " it could not 
" get out*' — ^I looked up and down the pas- 
a^^ and seeing neither man, woman, nor 
child, I went out without further attention. 

In my return back through the passage, 
I heard the same words repeated twice 
ofver ; and looking np, I saw it was a star- 
ling hung in a little cage. — ** I can't get 
''oot,— I can't get oat,** laid the starling. 



I stood looking at the bird : and to every 
person who came through the passage, it 
ran fluttering to the side towards which 
they approached it, with the same lamenta- 
tion of its captivity, — '* I can't get out," 
said the starling. — God help thee ! said I, — 
but I'll let thee out, cost what it will ; so I 
turned about the cage to get the door: it 
was twisted and double twisted so fast with 
wire, there was no getting it open without 
pulling the cage to pieces. — ^I took both 
hands to it 

The bird flew to the place where I was 
attempting his deliverance, and thrusting 
his head through the trellis, pressed his 
breast against it, as if impatient — ^I fear, 
poor creature, said I, I cannot set thee at 
liberty. — "No," said the starling; "I can't 
" get out, — I can't get out," said the starling. 

I vow I never had my aflfections more 
tenderly awakened ; nor do I remember an 
incident in my life where the dissipated 
spirits to which my reason had been a bubble, 
were so suddenly call'd home. Mechanical 
as the notes were, yet so true in tune to 
nature were they chanted, that in one mo- 
ment they overtlircw all my systematic 
reasonings upon the Bastile ; and I heavily 
walk'd up stairs, unsaying every word I had 
said in going down them. 

Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still, 
Slavery, said I, — still thou art a bitter 
draught ! and tliough thousands in all ages 
have been made to drink of thee, thou art 
no less bitter on that account. — 'Tis thou, 
thrice sweet and gracious goddess, address- 
ing myself to Liberty^ whom all in public 
or in private worship, whose taste is grate- 
ful, and ever will be so, till Nature herself 
shall change. No tint of words can spot 
thy snowy mantle, or chymic power turn 
thy sceptre into iron ; — with thee to smile 
upon him as he cats his crust, the swain is 
happier than his monarch, from whose court 
thou art exiled. — Gracious Heaven ! cried 
I, kneeling down upon the last step but one 
in my ascent, grant me but health, thou 
great Bestower of it, and give me but this 
fiiir ffoddess as my companion, — and sliower 
down thy mitres, if it seems good unto thy 
Divine Providence, upon those heads whidk 
are aching for them. 
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THE CAPTTVR 



PARIS. 

The bird in his cage pursued me into my 
room. I sat down close by my table, and, 
leaning my head upon my hand, 1 began to 
figure to myself the miseries of confine- 
ment I was in a riglit frame for it, and so 
I gave full scope to my imagination. 

I was going to begin with the millions 
of my fellow-creatures bom to no inlicrit- 
ance but slavery: but finding, however 
affecting the picture was, that I could not 
bring it near me, and that the multitude of 
sad groups in it did but distract me, 

— I took a single captive; and having 
first shut him up in his dungeon, I then 
lookM through the twilight of his grated 
door to take his picture. 

I beheld his body half wasted away with 
long expectation and confinement, and felt 
what kind of sickness of the heart it was 
which arises from hope deferred. Upon 
looking nearer, I saw him pale and feverish ; 
in thirty years the western breeze had not 
once fanned his blood ; — lie had seen no sun, 
no moon, in all that time; — nor had the 
voice of friend or kinsman breatlied through 
his lattice ! — His children ! — 

But here my heart began to bleed ; and 
I was forced to go on with another part of 
the portrait 

He was sitting upon the ground upon a 
little straw, in the furthest comer of his 
dungeon, which was alternately his cliair 
and bed : a little calendar of small sticks 
were laid at tlic head, notched all over witli 
the dismal days and nights he had passed 
there : — ^lie had one of these little sticks in 
bis hand, and, with a rusty nail, he was 
etching another day of misery to add to the 
heap. As I darkened the little light he had, 
he lifted up a hopeless eye towards the door, 
then cast it down, — shook his head, and 
went on with his work of aiHiction. I heard 
his chains upon his legs, as he turned his 
body to lay his little stick upon the bundle. 
— He gave a deep sigh. — ^I saw tlie iron 
enter into his soul ! — I burst into teara. I 
could not sustain the picture of confine- 
ment which my fancy had drawn. — I started 
up from my chair, and, calling La Flcur, — 



ready at the door of the hotel by nine in 
the morning. 

— ril go directly, said I to myselt to 
Monsieur le Due de ChoiseuL 

La Fleur would have put me to bed ; but 
not willing he should see any thing upon 
my cheek which would cost the honest fel- 
low a heart-ache, — I told him I would go to 
bed by myself, — and bid him go do the same 



the bird of me ; in a week Loid A. gavo 
/ bid him bespeak mc a remise, aiud We \X\\i\m \o Und B— ; Lord R ude a praent 



THE STARLING. 

ROAD TO VERSAILLES. 

I GOT into my remise the hour I proposed. 
La Fleur got up behind, and I bid the 
coaclunan make the best of hifi way to Ver- 
sailles. 

As there was nothing in tliis road or 
rather nothing which I look for in travel- 
ling, I cannot fill up the blank better than 
with a short history of this self-same bird, 
which became the subject of the last cliap- 
ter. 

Wliilst tlie Honorable Mr. **** was wait^ 
ing for a wind at Dover, it had been caught 
upon tlie cliffs, before it could well fly, by 
an English lad who was his groom ; who, 
not caring to destroy it, had taken it in his 
breast into the packet ; — and, by course of 
feeding it, and taking it once under his pro- 
tection, in a day or two grew fond of it, 
and got it safe along with him to Paris. 

At Paris, the lad had laid out a livre in a 
little cage for the starling; and as he had 
little to do better the five months his master 
staid there, he taught it, in his maCber*6 
tongue, the four simple words — (and no 
more)— to which I owned myself so much 
its debtor. 

Upon his master^s going on for Italy, the 
lad had given it to the master of the hotel. 
But his little song for liberty being in an 
unknown language at Paris, the bird had 
little or no store set by him ; — so La Fleur 
bought both him and his cage for mc, for t 
bottle of Burgundy. 

In my return from Italy, I broogfat him 
witli me to tlie country in whose language 
he had learned his notes ; and telling the 
story of him to Lord A — ^ Lord A. begged 
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of him to Lord C — ; and Lord C.'s gentle- 
man sold him to Lord D.*8 for a Bhilling : — 
Lord D. gtive him to Lord E. and so on, 
half round the alphabet From that rank 
he poased into the lower house, and passed 
the hands of as many commoners. — But as 
all these wanted to get in, and my bird 
wanted to get out, he had almost as little 
store set by him in London as in Paris. 

It is impossible but many of my readers 
must have heard of him ; and if any by 
mere chance have ever seen him, — I beg 
leave to inform them that that bird was my 
bird,^-or some vile copy set up to represent 
him. 

I have nothing farther to add upon him, 
but that from that time to this, I have borne 
this poor starling as the crest to my anna 
— And let the herald^s officers twist his 
neck, about if they dare. 
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YER8AILLB8. 



I tHOVLD not like to have my enemy take 
a view of my mind when 1 am going to ask 
protection of any man ; for which reason I 
generally endeavor to protect myself: but 
this going to Monsieur le Due de C , 



an act of compulsion ; — ^had it been an 
act of choice, I should have done it, I sup- 
pose, like other people. 

How many mean plans of dirty address, 
as I went along, did my servile heart form ! 
I deserved the Bastile for every one of 
them. 

Then nothing would serve me, when I 
got within sight of Versailles, but putting 
words and sentences together, and conceiv- 
ing attitudes and tones to writhe myself 

into Monsieur le Due de C ^'s good grace. 

— This will do, said I. — Just as well, retortr 
ed I again, as a coat carried up to him by an 
adventurous taylor, without taking his mea- 
sure. — ^Fool ! continued I, — see Monsieur le 
Dac*s &ce first ;— observe what character 
is written in it ; — take notice in what posture 
he stands to hear you ; — mark the turns and 
expressions of his body and limbs ; — and for 
the Ume^— the first sound which comes from 
his lips will give jrou it ; and from all these 
together yoa'II compound an address at once 
upon the qwt, which cannot disgust the 

20 



Duke; — the ingredients are his own, and 
most likely to go down. 

Well ! said I, I wish it well over. — Cow- 
ard again ! as if man to man was not equal 
througliout the whole surface of the globe ; 
and if in the field, why not face to ftce in 
the cabinet too ? and trust me, Yorick, when* 
ever it is not so, man is false to himself and 
betrays his own succors ten times where 
nature does it once. Go to the Due de C—^ 
with the Bastile in thy looks ; — my life for 
it, thou wilt be sent back to Paris in half 
an hour with an escort 

I believe so, said L — Then TU go to the 
Duke, by Heaven ! with all the gaiety and 
debonnaimess in the world. 

— And there you are wrong again, replied 
I. — ^A heart at ease, Yorick, flies into no 
extremes, — 'tis ever on its centre. — ^Well ! 
well ! cried I, as the coachman turned in at 
the gates, I find I shall do very well : and 
by the time he had wheeled round the court, 
and brought me up to the door, I found my- 
self so much the better for my own lecture, 
that I neither ascended the steps like a vie- 
tim to justice, who was to part with life 
upon the topmast, — ^nor did I mount them 
with a skip and a couple of strides, as I do 
when I fly up, Eliza ! to thee, to meet it 

As I entered the door of the saloon, I was 
met by a person who possibly might be the 
maitre d'hotdj but had more the air of one 
of the under-secretaries, who told me the 
Due de C was busy. — ^I am utterly ig- 
norant, said I, of the forms of obtaining an 
audience, being an absolute stranger, and, 
what is worse in the present conjuncture of 
aflfairs, being an Englishman too. — ^He r^ 
plied, that did not increase the difficulty. — 
I made him a slight bow, and told him, I 
had something of importance to say to Mon- 
sieur le Due. The secretary looked towards 
the stairs, as if he was about to leave me to 
carry up this account to some one. — But I 
must not mislead you, said I, — for what I 
have to say is of no manner of importance 

to Monsieur le Due de C , but of great 

importance to myself — (Test une autre qf' 
faire, replied he. — ^Not at all, said I, to a man 
of gallantry. But pray, good Sir, continued I, 
when can a stranger hope to have acce$$e f — 
In not less than two hours, said he, looking at 
his watch.— The number of eqjii^aisaa >^ 
the couitryaid seemed \ft vaaVvli ^^» ^3^R»r 
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lation, that I could have no nearer prospect ; 
— and as walking backwards and forwards 
in the saloon, without a soul to commune 
with, was for the time as bad as being in 
the Bastilc itself, I instantly went back to 
my remise, and bid tiie coachman drive me 
to tlie Cordon Bleu, which was the nearest 
hotel. 

I tiiink there is a fatality in it ; — I seldom 
go to the place I set out for. 



LE PATISSER, 

VERSAILLES. 

Before I had got half-way down tlie 
street, I changed my mind : as I am at Ver- 
sailles, thought I, I might as well take a 
view of the town ; so I pulled the cord, and 
ordered the coachman to drive round some 
of the principal streets. — I suppose the town 
is not very large, said I. — The coachman 
begged pardon for setting me right, and told 
me it was very superb ; and that numbers 
of the first dukes and marquisses and counts 
had hotels. — ^The Count de B — , of whom 
the bookseller at the Quai de Conti had 
spoke so handsomely the night before, came 
instantly into my mind. And why should I 
not go, thought I, to the Count de B — , who 
has BO high an idea of EInglish books and 
English men,— and tell him my story ? — So 
I changed my mind a second time. In truth, 
it was the third ; for I had intended that day 

for Madame de R , in the Rue St Pierre, 

and had devoutly sent her word by herJUle 
de chambre that I would assuredly wait 
upon her ; — but I am governed by circum- 
stances : — ^I cannot govern them : so seeing 
a man standing with a basket on the other 
side of the street, as ifhe had something to 
sell, I bid La Fleur go up to him, and in- 
quire for the Count's hotel. 

Ia Fleur returned a little pale ; and told 
me it was the Chevalier de St Louis selling 
pdlis, — ^It is impossible. La Fleur, said I. — 
La Fleur could no more account for the 
phenomenon than myself; but persisted in 
his story ; he had seen the croix set in gold, 
with its red riband, he said, tied to his 
buttonrhole ; and had looked into the bosket 
and aeen the pAtis which the Chevalier was 
selling; bo could not be uiistakcu in Uiat. 



Such a reverse in a man's life awakens 
a better principle than curiosity : I could not 
help looking fur some time at him as I sat 
in the remise. The more I looked at him, 
his croix and his basket, the stronger they 
wove themselves into my brain. — I got out 
of the remise, and went towards him. 

He was begirt with a clean linen apron, 
which fell below his knees, and with a sort 
of a bib that went half-way up to Iiis breast 

Upon the top of this, but a little bebw 
the hem, hung his croix. His basket of 
little pates was covered over with a white 
damask napkin ; another of the same kind 
was iiprcad at tlie bottom ; and there wu 
such a look of proprete. and neatness 
throughout, that one might have bought his 
pates of him as much from appetite as sen- 
timent 

He made an offer of them to neither ; hot 
stood still with them at the comer of a hotel 
for tliose to buy who chose it, without soli- 
citation. 

He was about forty-eight ; — of a sedate 
look, something approaching to gravity. I 
did not wonder. — ^I went up rather to the 
basket than him, and having lifted up the 
napkin, and taken one of his pdtes into my 
hand, — I begged he would explain the ap- 
pearance which affected me. 

He told me in a few words, that the best 
part of his life had passed in the service; in 
which, after spending a small pathmoDj, 
he had obtained a company and the croix 
with it ; but that, at the conclusion of the 
last peace, his regiment being refbnned, and 
the whole corps, with those of soma other 
regiments, left without any proiiMi. be 
found himself in a wide world without 
friends, without a livre ;— and indeed, nud 
he, without any thing but this :— (pointingi 
as he said it, to his croix.) — ^The poor Che- 
valier won my pity ; and he finished the 
scene by winning my esteem too. 

The Kmg, he aaid, was the nxiat gene- 
rous of princes ; but his generodty could 
neither relieve nor reward every one ; and 
it was only his misfortune to be amoofEt 
the number. He had a little wife, he laidi 
whom he loved, who did the patitserie ; tod 
added, he felt no dishonor in defending ber 
and himself from want in thia way, nah* 
Providence had oflTcred him a better. 
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It WDcdd be wicked to withhold a pleasure 
from the good, in pesBing over what hap- 
pened to this poor Chevalier of St Louis 
about nine months after. 

It seems he usually took his stand near 
the iron gates which lead up to the palace ; 
and as his croix had caught the eye of num- 
bers, numbers had made the same inquiry 
which I had done. — He had told the same 
story, and always with so much modesty and 
good sense, that it had reached at last the 
King's ears; — who hearing the Chevalier 
had been a gallant officer, and respected by 
the whole regiment as a man of honor and 
integrity, — ^he broke up his little trade by a 
pension of fifteen hundred livres a-year. 

As I have told this to please the reader, I 
beg he will allow me to relate another, out 
of its order, to please myself; — the two sto- 
ries reflect light upon each other, — and 'tis 
a pity they should be parted. 



THE SWORD. 



RENNES. 



Whbn states and empires have their pe- 
riods of declension, and feel in their turns 
what distress and poverty is, — I stop not to 
tell the causes which gradually brought the 

bouse of d*£ in Britanny into decay. 

The Marquis d'E had fought up against 



his condition with great firmness ; wishing 
to preserve and still show to the world some 
little fragments of what his ancestors had 
been ; their indiscretions had put it out of 
his power. There was enough left for the 
liltto eiigoncies of obscurity. — ^But he had 
two boys who looked up to him for light; — 
he thought they deserved it He had tried 
his sword, — it could not open the way, — the 
moonting was too expensive* — and simple 
economy was not a match for it : — ^there was 
no resource but commerce. 

In any other province in France save 
Britanny, this was smiting the root forever 
of the little tree his pride and affection 
wished to see re-blossom. — But in Britanny, 
there being a provision for this, he availed 
himself of it; and taking an occasion when 
the States were assembled at Rennes, the 
Marquis, attended with his two boys, enter- 
ed the court; and having pleaded the right 



of an ancient law of the duchy, which, 
though seldom claimed, he said, was no less 
in force, he took his sword from his side; — 
Here, said he, take it ; and be trusty guar- 
dians of it till better times put me in condi- 
tion to reclaim it 

The president accepted the Marquis's 
sword ; — he staid a few minutes to see it 
deposited in the archives of his hoose^ and 
departed. 

The Marquis and his whole family em- 
barked the next day for Martinico, and in 
about nineteen or twenty years of success- 
ful application to business, with some un- 
looked-for bequests from distant branches of 
his house, returned home to reclaim his no- 
bility, and to support it. 

It was an incident of good fortune which 
will never happen to any traveller but a 
sentimental one, that I should bo at Rennes 
at the very time of this solemn requisition. 
I call it solemn ; — ^it was so to me. 

The Marquis entered the court with his 
whole family : he supported his lady ; — ^his 
eldest son supported his sister, and his 
youngest was at the other extreme of the 
line next his mother ; — ^he put his handker- 
chief to his face twice. — 

There was a dead silence. When the 
Marquis had approached within six paces 
of the tribunal, he gave the Marchioness to 
his youngest son, and advancing three steps 
before his family, — ^he reclaimed his sword. 

His sword was given him : and the mo- 
ment he got it into his hand, he drew it al- 
most out of the scabbard : — ^'twas the shi- 
ning face of a friend he had once given up : 
— he looked attentively along it, beginning 
at the hilt, as if to see whether it was the 
same, — when observing a little rust which 
it had contracted near the point, he bronght 
it near his eye, and bending his head down 
over it, — I think I saw a tear fall upon the 
place : I could not be deceived by what fol- 
lowed. 

^ I shall find," said he, <* some other way 
" to get it off" 

When the Marquis had said this, he re- 
turned his sword into its scabbard, made a 
bow to the guardians of it, — and, with his 
wife and daughter, and his two sons follow- 
ing him, walked out 

O how I envied his feeling \ 
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▼ER8AILLES. 



I rouND no difficulty in getting admittance 
to Monsieur le Count de B The set of 

Shakspcarc was laid upon tlie table, and he 
was tumbling them over. I walked up close 
to the table, and giving first such a look at 
the books as to make him ooncoivo I knew 
what they were, — ^I told him I bad come 
without any one to present me, knowing I 
should meet with a friend in his apartment, 
who^ I trusted, would do it for me; — it is 
my countryman the great Shakspeare, said 
I, pointing to his works, ei ayez la bonte, 
mon chvr ami, apostro{^iizing his spirit, 
added I, de me f aire cet honneur4d. — 

The Count smiled at the singularity of 
the introduction; and seeing I looked a 
little pale and sickly, insisted upon my 
taking an arm-chair ; so I sat down ; and to 
save him conjectures upon a visit so out of 
all rule, I told him simply of the incident 
in the bookseller^s shop, and how that had 
impelled me rather to go to him with the 
story of a little embarrassment I was under, 
than to any other man in France. — And 
what is your embarrassment? let me hear 
it, said the Count — So I told him the story 
just as I have told it the reader. 

— And the master of my hotel, said I, as 
I concluded it, will needs liave it. Mon- 
sieur le Count, that I should be sent to the 
Bastilc ; — but I have no apprehensions, con- 
tinued I, — ^ibr in fklling into the hands of 
the moat polished people in the world, and 
being oonscious I was a true man, and not 
come to spy the nakedness of the land, I 
scarce thought I lay at their mercy. — It 
does not suit the gallantry of the French, 
Monsieur le Count, said I, to show it against 
invalids. 

An animated blush came into the Count 



de B— *s cheeks as I spoke this. — Ne 

craignex rien — Don*t fear, said he. — In- j find out what is good in them to ftsihioD my 



deed I don*t, replied I again. — Besides, 
omtinued I, a little sportingly, I have come 
laughing all the way from London to Paris; 
and I. do not think Monsieur le Due de 
Choiaeul is such an enemy to mirth, as to 
send me buk crying for my paina 
— My application to you, Monsieur le 

Couat de B (nuiking him a low bow) 

w to dewre he will not 



The Count heard me with great good- 
nature, or I hod not said half as much,— 
and once or twice said, — (Test bien dit, 
1^ I rested my cause there,— «nd deter- 
mined to say no more about it 

The Count led tho discourse : we talked 
of indifferent things,— of books, and politics, 
and men ; and then of women. — God bless 
thorn all ! said I, aflcr much diacourae about 
them, — ^thcrc is not a man upon earth who 
loves them so much as I da Afler all the 
foibles I liave seen, and all the satires I 
have read against them, still I love them; 
being firmly persuaded that a man who hu 
not a sort of an afll>ction for the whole sex, 
is incapable of ever loving a single one u 
he ought 

He bien ! Moruieur V Anglais^ said the 
Count, gaily ; — ^you are not come to spy the 
nakedness of the land ; — ^I believe you ; — m 
encore, I dare say, that of our women : bat 
permit me to conjecture, — if, par hazard^ 
they fell into your way, tluit tJie prospect 
would not affect you. 

I have something within mc which can- 
not bear tlie shock of the least indecent in- 
sinuation ; in the sportability of chit-chat I 
have oflcn endeavored to conquer it, and 
with infinite pain have hazarded a thousand 
things to a dozen of the sex together, — ^the 
least of which I could not venture to a sin- 
gle one to gain Heaven. 

Excuse me. Monsieur le Count, said I :^ 
OS for the nakedness of yoar land, if I mw 
it, I should cast my eyes over it with tmi 
in them; — and for that of your women 
(blushing at the idea he had excited in me) 
I am so evangelical in this, and hafe ndi 
a fellow-feeling for whatever is weak about 
them, that I would cover it with a garmest, 
if I knew how to throw it on; — hot I oooU 
wish, continued I, to spy tho ndkeinieu of 
their hearts, and through the different dit- 
guises of customs, climates, and rcligioD, 



own by ; — and therefore am I come. 

It is for this reason, Monsieur le Count, 
continued I, that I have not seen the Palais 
Rojral, nor the Luxembourg, — nor the Fa- 
cade of the Louvre, — nor have attempted ta 
swell the catalogues we have of paetnreik 
statues, and churches. — ^1 conceive eveiy 
fair being as a temple, and would itthff 
\qii\at 'mi«DdL«Rft^Qafe odiJail dnwi^gi end 
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loose sketches hung up in it, than the Trans- 
figuration of Raphael itself. 

The thirst of this, continued I, as impa- 
tient as tliat which inflames the breast of 
the connoisseur, has led me from my own 
home into France, — and from France will 
lead me through Italy ; — ^^tis a quiet jour- 
ney of the heart in pursuit of Nature, and 
those affections which arise out of her, 
which make us love each other, — and the 
world, better than we do. 

The Count said a great many civil things 
to roe upon tlie occasion ; and added, very 
politely, how much he stood obliged to 
Shakspeare for making me known to him. 
— But d-propos, said he; — Siiakspeare is 
full of great things : — he forgot the small 
punctilio of announcing your name: — it 
puts you under a necessity of doing it your- 
self. 



THE PASSPORT. 



VERSAILLES. 



There is not a more perplexing aflkir in 
life to me, than to set about telling any one 
who I am, — for tliere is scarce any body I 
cannot give a better account of than myself; 
and I have often wishM I could do it in a 
single word, — and have an end of it It 
was the only time and occasion in my life I 
could accomplish this to any purpose ; — for 
Slakspeare lying upon the tabic, and recol- 
leeting I was in his books, I took up Ham- 
let, and turning immediately to the grave- 
digge^ scene in the fifth act, I laid my 
fingw upon Yorick; and advancing the 
book to the Count, with my finger all the 
way over the name, — Mc voici ! said I. 

Now, whether the idea of poor Yorick*B 
skull was put out of the Count*s mind by 
the reality of my own, or by what magic he 
could drop a period of seven or eight hun- 
dred years, makes nothing in this account : 
*tis certain, the French conceive better than 
they combine ; — I wonder at nothing in this 
world, and the less at diis; inasmuch as 
one of the first of our own church, for whose 
candor and paternal sentiments I have the 
highest veneration, fell into the same mis- 
take m the very same case ; — ^ He could 
* not bear,** he said, **to kx>k into sermons 
** wrote by the Kiiy of Donniark's jester." 



— Good my Lord ! said I ; but there are two 
Yoricks. The Yorick your Lordship thinks 
of, has been dead and buried eight hundred 
years ago : he flourish*d in Horwendillus^s 
court; — the other Yorick is myself, who 
have flouriah'd, my Lord, in no court — ^He 
shook his head. — Good God! said I, you 
might as well confound Alexander the Great 
with Alexander the Coppersmith, my Lord! 
— *Twas all one, he replied. 

— If Alexander King of Macedon, oonld 
have translated your Lordship, said I, Fm 
sure your Lordship would not have said sa 

The poor Count de B**** fell but into the 
same error, 

— Et, Monsieur, est U Yorick ? cried the 
Count. — Je le suis, said I. — Vous? — 3foi— 
moi qui ai Vhonncur tie voiis parler, Monf 
sicur le Comle. — Mon Dieu I said he, em- 
bracing mc, — Vous etes Yorick ! 

The Count instantly put the Shakspeare 
into his pocket, and left me alone in his 
room. 
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I couTiD not conceive why the Count de 
B**** had gone so abruptly out of the room, 
any more than I could conceive why he had 
put tJic Shakspeare into his pocket — My^ 
terics which must explain themselves^ are 
not worth the loss of time which a conjecture 
about them takes up : *twas better to read 
Shakspeare; so taking up "Much Ado abmU 
^*Nothing,^ I transported myself instantly 
from tlie chair I sat in to Messina in Sicily, 
and got so busy with Don Pedro, and Bene- 
dict and Beatrice, that I thought not of Ver- 
sailles, the Count, or the passport 

Sweet pliability of man*s spirit, that can 
at once surrender itself to illusions which 
cheat expectation and sorrow of their weaiy 
moments ! — Long, — long since had ye num- 
bered out my days, had I not trod so great 
a part of them upon this enchanted ground. 
When my way is too rough for my feet, or 
too steep for my strength, I get ofi* it, to 
some smooth velvet path which fiincy haa 
scatter'd over with rose-buds of delists; 
and, having taken a few turns in it, come 
back strengthened %n!i xe^rs^^ — -'H^Ousbl 
evils pxQBB SOTO \i^«a tar^viA ^QB«tft''»'e» 
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retreat from them in this world, then I take 
a new course ; — ^I leave it, — and, as I have 
a clearer idea of the Elysian Fields than I 
have of Heaven, I force myself, like ./EMeas, 
into them; — I see him meet the pensive 
shade of his forsaken Dido, and wish to 
recognize it ; — I see the injured spirit wave 
her head, and turn off silent from the autlior 
of her miseries and dishonors ; — I lose tlie 
feelings for myself in hers, and in those 
affections which were wont to make me 
mourn for her when I'was at schooL 

Surely, this is itot walkmg in a vain 
shadow, — nor does man disquiet himself in 
vain by it: — he otVener does so in trusting 
the issue of his commotions to reason only. 
— ^I can safely say for myself, I was never 
ahle to conquer any one single bad sensa- 
tion in my heart so decisively, as by beat- 
ing up as fast as I could for some kindly 
and gentle sensation to fight it upon its own 
ground. 

When I had got to the end of the third 
act, the Count de B**** entered with my 
passport in his hand. Mons. le Due de 

C , said tlie Count, is as good a prophet, 

I dare say, as he is a statesman. — Vn homme 
qui rit, said tlie Duke, ne sera jamais dan- 
gcreux. — Had it been for any one but the 
King*s jester, added the Count, I could not 
have got it these two hours. — Pardonnez 
mot, Mons. le Count, said I, I am not the 
King's jester. — But you are Yorick? — Yes. 
— Et vous pUtisantezl — I answered. In- 
deed I did jest, — ^but was not paid for it; — 
'twas entirely at my own expense. 

We have no jester at court, Mons. le 
Count, said I ; the last we had was in the 
licentious reign of Charles II. ; — since which 
time, our manners have been so gradually 
refining, that our court at present is so full 
of patriots, who wish for nothing but the 
honors and wealth of our country; — and 
our ladies are all so chaste, so spotless, so 
good, so devout, — there is nothing for a 
jester to make a jest <£ 

Voila un pert^age ! cried the Count 



THE PASSPORT. 

VERSAILLES. 

A» the passport was directed to all licu- 
tenant'govcnioTs, govemon, and comnAn^* 



ants of cities, generals of armiesi, justiciaries^ 
and all ofiicers of justice, to let Mr. Yorick 
the King's jester, and his baggage, travel 
quietly along, — I own the triumph of obtain- 
ing the passport was not a little tamish'd 
by the figure I cut in it. — But there is no- 
tliing unmix'd in Uiis world ; and some of 
the gravest of our divines have carried it 
80 far as to affirm, that enjoyment itself was 
attended even with a sigh, and that the 
greatest they knew of terminated, in a 
general way, in little better than a convul- 
sion. 

I remember the grave and learned Bevo- 
riskius, in his Commentary upon the Gene- 
rations from Adam, very naturally breaks 
off in the middle of a note, to give an ac- 
count to the world of a couple of sparrows 
upon the out-edge of his window, which bad 
incommoded him all the time he wrote; 
and, at last, had entirely taken him off from 
his genealogy. 

— ^'Tis strange! writes Bevoriskius, but 
the facts are certain; for I have had the 
curiosity to mark them down, one by one, 
with my pen ; — but the cock-sparrow, during 
the little time that I could have finished 
the other half of this note, has actually 
interrupted me with the reiteration of his 
caresses three-and-twenty times and a half 

IIow merciful, adds Bevoriskius, is Hea- 
ven to his creatures ! 

Ill-fated Yorick ! that the gravest of thy 
brethren should be able to write that to the 
world, which stains thy fiu:e with crimson 
to copy, even in thy study. 

But this is nothing to my travels ;— so I 
twice, — twice beg pardon for it 



CHARACTER. 
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And how do you find the French 1 nid 

the Count de B- » after he had given me 

the passport 

The reader may suppose, tliat, after lo 
obliging a proof of courtesy, I could not be 
at a loss to say something handaome to the 
inquiry. 

Mais passe pourcela. — Speak fianUyf 

said he : do yon find all the urbanity in the 

\Yi«nn\i^VA!dithe worid give ua the honor 
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had fimnd every thing, I said, which 
oonfirmed it. — Vraiment, said the Count, 
hit Francois sont polU. — ^To an excess, re- 
plied L 

The Count took notice of the word ex- 
cesse; and would have it I meant more 
than I said. I defended myself a long time, 
as well as I could, against it ; — ^he insisted 
I had a reserve, and that I would speak my 
opinion frankly. 

I believe, Mona le Count, said I, that 
man has a certain compass, as well as an 
instrument; and that the social and other 
calls have occasion, by turns, for every key 
in him ; so that, if you begin a note too 
high or too low, there must be a want either 
in the upper or under part, to fill up tlie 
system of harmony. — ^The Count de B 



did not understand music : so desired me to 
explain it some other way. — A polishM na- 
tion, my dear Count, said I, makes every 
one its debtor ; and besides. Urbanity itself, 
like the fair sex, has so many charms, it 
goes against the heart to say it can do ill ; 
and yet, I believe, there is but a certain 
line of perfection that man, take him alto- 
gether, is empower'd to arrive at ; — if he 
gets beyond, he rather exchanges qualities 
than gets them. I must not presume to 
say how far this has aflected the French 
in the subject we are speaking of; — but 
should it ever be the case of the English, 
in the progress of their refinements, to ar- 
rive at the same polish which distinguishes 
the French, if we did not lose the politesse 
du ccmr, which inclines men more to'hu- 
mane actions than courteous ones, — we 
shoold at least lose that distinct variety 
and originality of character, which distin- 
guishes them not only from each other, but 
from all the world besides. 

I had a few of King William*s shillings, 
as smooth as glass, in my pocket, and fore- 
seeing they would be of use in the illustra- 
tion of my hypothesis, I had got them into 
my hand, when I had proceeded so far : — 

See, Mens, le Count, said I, rising up, 
and laying them before him upon the table, 
^yy jingling and rubbing one against 
aix>ther for seventy years together in one 
body's pocket or another's, they are become 
80 mnch alike, you can scarce distinguish 
one shilling from another. 

The English, like ancient medals, kept 



more apart, and passing but few peopled 
hands, preserve the first sharpness which 
the fine hand of Nature has given them;— 
they are not so pleasant to feel, — but, in 
return, the legend is so visible, that, at the 
first look, you see whose image and super- 
scription they bear. But the French, Mens, 
le Count, added I, (wishing to soften what 
I had said), have so many excellencies, they 
can the better spare this ; — they are a loyal, 
a gallant, a generous, an ingenious, and a 
good-temper'd people as is under Heaven ; 
— if they have a fault, they are too serious. 

Mon Dieu ! cried the Count, ris'mg out 
of his chair. 

Mais vous plaistrntexj said he, correcting 
his exclamation. — I laid my hand upon my 
breast, and, with earnest gravity, assured 
him it was my most settled opinion. 

— ^The Count said he was mortified, he 
could not stay to hear my reasons, being 
engaged to go that moment to dine with 
the Due de C . 

But, if it is not too far to come to Ver- 
sailles, to eat your soup with me, I beg, 
before you leave France, I may have the 
pleasure of knowing you retract your 
opinion,^-or in what manner you support 
it. — But if you do support it. Mans, An^ 
glois, said he, you must do it with all your 
powers, because you have the whole world 
against you. — ^I promised the Count I would 
do myself the honor of dining with him 
before I set out for Italy; — so took my 
leave. 



THE TEMPTATION. 

PARIS. 

When I alighted at the hotel, the porter 
told me a young woman with a band-box 
had been that moment inquiring for me. — 
I do not know, said the porter, whether she 
is gone away or not — I took the key of my 
chamber of him, and went up stairs; and, 
when I had got within ten steps of the top 
of the landing before my door, I met her 
coming easily down. 

It was the fair Jille de chambre I had 
walked along tlie Qnai de Conti with: 
Madame de R**^ had sent her upon some 
commiBBiou to \Jt tuoTcKaT^e ^* twA** 
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within a step or two of the liotel de Modenc ; 
and, as I had fail*d in waitiug upon her, had 
hid her inquire if I had Icfl Paris ; and, if 
80, whether I had not Icfl a letter addressed 
to her. 

As the fair JiIIp. de chambre was so near 
my door, she returned bock, and went into 
the room with me for a moment or two 
whilst I wrote a card. 

It was a fine still evening^ in tlic latter 
end of the montli of May, — the crimson 
window-curtains (wliich were of the same 
color as those of the bed) were drawn 
close, — ^the sun was setting', and reflected 
througli them so warm a tint into the fair 
JUle de chambre^s face, — I thought slie 
Uush'd ; — the idea of it made me blush my- 
self; — ^wc were quite alone, and that super- 
induced a second blush before the first 
could get off. 



her by the hand, and led her to the door, 
and bcgg*d she would not forget the lesBoo 
I had given her. — She said, indeed she 
would not, and as she uttered it with some 
earnestness, she tum'd about, and gave me 
both her hands, closed together, into mine ; 
— it was impossible not to comp1*e8s them in 
that situation; — I wish'd to let them go; 
and, all the time I held them, I kept argumg 
within myself against it, — and still I held 
them on. — In two minutes I found I had all 
the battle to fight over again ; — and I felt 
my legs and every limb about mc tremble 
at tlie idea. 

The foot of the bed was within a yard and 
a half of the place where we were standing, 
— ^I had still hold of her liands — (and how it 
happened, I can give no account ;) but I 
neither asked her, nor drew her, nor did I 
think of the bed ; — but so it did happen, we 



There is a sort of a pleasing half-guilty both sat down, 

blush, where the blood is more in fault than I'll just show you, said the fair JiUe ie 

the man ; — 'tis sent impetuous from the chaml/re^ the little purse I have been mak- 

heart, and virtue flies afler it, — ^not to call ing to-day to hold your crown. So she put 

it back, but to make the sensation of it her hand into her right pocket, which was 



more delicious to the nerves; — ^"tis asso* 
ciatcd. 



next me, and felt for it some time ; — then 
into the left — "She had lost if— I 



But I'll not describe it ; — ^I felt something never bore expectation more quietly;— it 
at first within me which was not in strict j was in her right pocket at last; she pull'd 
unison witti the lesson of virtue I had given ' it out ; it was of green taffeta, lined Mrith a 
her the night before; — ^I sought five min-' little bit of white quilted satin, and just big 
utes for a card ; I knew I had not one. I j enough to hold the crown : — she put it into 
took up a pen, — ^I laid it down again, — ^my my hand ; it was pretty, and I held it ten 



hand trembled : — ^the Devil was in me. 

I know as well as any one he is an ad- 
versary ; whom, if we resist, he will fly 
from us; but I seldom resist him at all, 
from a terror that, though I may conquer, 
I may still get a hurt in the combat; — so I 
give up the triumph for security ; and, in- 
stead of thinking to make him fiy, I gene- 
rally fly myself. 

The &ir JiUe de chambre came close up 
to the bureau, where I wvm looking for a 
card, — ^took up first the pen I cast down, 
then offerM to hold me the ink ; she oflfer'd 
it so sweetly, I waa going to accept it, but 
1 durst not ; — ^I have nothing, my dear, said 
I, to write upon. — ^Writc it, said she, sim- 
ply, upon any thing. 

— ^I waa just going to ciy out, Then I 
will write it, fair girl, upon thy lips. 

— If I do, said I, I shall perish : so I took 



minutes, with the back of my hand resting 
upon her lap, looking sometimes at the purK, 
sometimes on one side of it 

A stitch or two had broke out in the 
gathers of my stock ; the fair file de ckBrn" 
bre^ without saying a word, took out her 
little housewife, threaded a small needle, 
and sewed it up. I foresaw it would ha^ 
ard the glory of the day, and as she passed 
her hand in silence across and across my 
neck in the manosuvre, I felt the laurels 
shake which &ncy had wreathed about my 
head. 

A strap had given way in her walk, tnd 
the buckle of her shoe was just falling off 
— See, said the file de chambre^ holding 
up her foot, — ^I could not from my aoul bot 
fasten the buckle in return ; and, patting in 
the strap, — and lifting up the other fixjl vitt 
it, when I had done, to see both were ri|i>ti 
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t so suddenly, it unavoidably threw 
lUe de chambre off her centre, — 



THE CONQUEST. 

and then Ye, whose clay-cold 

1 lukewarm hearts can argue down 
{OUT passions, tell me, what trcs- 
. that man should have them ? or 
spirit stands answerable to the 
' spirits but for his conduct under 

ire has so wove her web of kind- 
t some threads of love and desire 
igled with the piece, — must the 
b be rent in drawing them out 1 — 
J such stoics, great Governor of 
said I to myself: — wherever thy 
:e shall place me for the trials of 
s ; whatever is my danger, — what- 
Y situation, — ^let me feel the move- 
ich rise out of it, and which belong 
a man, — and, if I govern them as 
le, I will trust the issues to thy 
or thou hast made us, and not we 

lished my address, I raised the fair 
hambre up by the hand, and led 
r the room ; — she stood by me till 
the door and put the key in my 
and then^ — the victory being quite 
—and not till then, I pressed my 
;r cheek, and, taking her by the 
J], led her safe to the gate of the 



THE MYSTERY. 

PARIS. 

m knows the heart, he will know 
possible to go back instantly to my 
— it was touching a cold key with 
"d to it, upon the close of a piece 
which had called forth my affec- 
ircfore, when I let go the hand of 
le chambre, I remain'd at the gate 
el for some time, looking at eveiy 
»ss*d by, and forming conjectures 
Q, till my attention got fix*d upon 
2P 



a single object which confounded all kind 
of reasoning upon him. 

It was a tall figure, of a philosophic, Bei> 
ous, adust look, which pess'd and repaai'd 
sedately along the street, making a turn of 
about sixty paces on each side of the gate 
of the hotel — The man was about fifly-two^ 
had a small cane under his arm, was dress'd 
in a dark drab-colored coat, waistcoat, and 
breeches, which seem'd to have seen some 
years' service ; — ^they were itill clean, and 
there was a little air of frugal proprete 
throughout him. By his pulling off his hat, 
and his attitude of accosting a good many 
in his way, I saw he was asking charity ; so 
I got a sous or two out of my pocket ready 
to give him, as he took me in his turn. He 
passed by me without asking any thing, — 
and yet did not go five steps farther before 
he ask*d charity of a little woman, — ^I was 
much more likely to have given of the twa 
He had scarce done with Uie woman, when 
he pulPd his hat off to another who was com- 
ing the same way. An ancient gentleman 
came slowly, and, after him, a young smart 
one. He let tliem both pass, and ask'd no- 
thing; I stood observing him half-an-hour ; 
in which time he had made a dozen turna 
backwards and forwards, and found that he 
invariably pursued the same plan. 

There were two things veiy singular in 
this, which set my brain to work, and to no 
purpose; — the first was, Why the man 
should only tell his stoiy to the sex ;— and 
secondly, What kind of stoiy it was, and 
what species of eloquence it could be, which 
soflcnM the hearts of the women, which he 
knew 'twas to no purpose to practise upon 
the men. 

There were two other circumstances 
which entangled this mystery: — the ope 
was, He told every woman what he had to 
say in her ear, and in a way which had 
much more the air of a secret, than a peti- 
tion ; — the other was, It was always success- 
ful ; — he never stopp'd a woman but she 
puird out her purse, and immediately gave 
him something. 

I could form no system to explain the 
phenomenon. 

I had got a riddle to amuse me ibr the 
rest of the evening ; so I walk'd upstairs to 
my chamber. 
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THE CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 

PARIS. 

I WAS immediately followed up by the 
master of the hotel, who came into my room 
to tell me I must provide lodginrfs else- 
where. — How so, friend? said I.— He an- 
swered, I liad a young woman lock'd up 
with me two hours that evening in my bed- 
chamber, and 'twas against the rules of his 
house. — Very well, said I, we'll all part 
friends then, — ^for the girl is no worse, — and 
I am no worse, — and you Vvill be just as I 
found you. — It was enough, he said, to over- 
throw tlie credit of his hotel. — Voyez vous. 
Monsieur, said he, pointing to the foot of 
tlie bed we had been sitting upon. — I own 
it had something of the appearance of an 
evidence ; but my pride not suffering me to 
enter into any detail of the case, I exhorted 
him to let his soul sleep in peace, as I re- 
solved to let mine do that night, and that I 
would discharge what I owed him at break- 
fast 

— ^I should not have minded. Monsieur, 
said he, if you had had twenty girls, — 'Tis 
a score more, replied I, interrupting him, 
than I ever reckoned upon. — Provided, 
added he, it had been but in a morning. — 
And does the difference of the time of the 
day, at Paris, make a difference in the sin 1 
— It made a difference, he said, in the scan- 
dal — ^I like a good distinction in my heart ; 
and cannot say I was intolerably out of tem- 
per with the man. — I own it necessary, re- 
sumed the master of the hotel, that a stran- 
ger at Paris should have the opportunities 
presented to him of buying lace and silk 
stockings, and ruffles, et lout ccla; — and *tis 
nothing if a woman comes with a band-box. 
— O' my conscience, said I, she had one ; 
but I never look'd into it — Then, Monsieur, 
said he, has bought nothing. — Not one earth- 
ly thing, replied I. — Because, said he, I 
could recommend you to one who would use 
you en conscience, — But I must see her this 
night, said I. — He made me a low bow, and 
walked down. 

Now shaU I triumph over this maifrc 
d*hotelt cried I : — and what then ? Then I 
shall let him see I know he is a dirty fellow. 



was more of spleen than of principle in my 
project, and I was sick of it before the exe* 
cution. 

In a few minutes the grisette came in 
with her box of lace.— PU buy nothing, how- 
ever, said I, within myself. 

The grisette would show me every thing. 
— I was Iiard to please : she would not seem 
to see it She open'd her little magazine, 
and laid all her laces, one after another, be> 
fore me; — unfolded and folded them up 
again, one by one, with the most patient 
sweetness. — I might buy, — or not; — she 
would let me have every thing at my own 
price : — the poor creature seem'd anxious to 
get a penny ; and laid herself out to win me, 
and not so much in a monner which seem*d 
artful, as in one I felt simple and careesiiig. 

If there is not a fund of honest cullibility 
in man, so much the worse ; — my heart re^ 
lented, and I gave up my second rcsolutjoo 
as quietly as the first — Why should I chas- 
tise one for the trespass of another ? If thoa 
art tributary to this tyrant of an host, thought 
I, looking up in her face, so much harder is 
thy bread. 

If I had not had more than four Louis 
d'ors in my purse, there was no such thing 
as rising up and showing her the door till I 
had first laid three of them out in a pair ai 
ruffles. 

— ^The master of the hotel will share the 
profit with her ; — no matter, — then I hsvc 
only paid, as many a poor soul has paid 
before me, for an act he could not dc^ or 
think of. 



THE RIDDLE. 



— And what thcnl What then ! — I was too 

near myself to say it was for the eaVe (\rvaildcd I, tliat if the youngf 
others, — I Jutd no good answer lufV ; — l\vcni\ ci\\\ w^gwivA AsaJX tirX vm bier. 



PARIS. 

WnKN La Fleur came up to wait npoo 
me at supper, ho told me how sonythc 
master of the hotel was, for his affiont tome 
in bidding me change my lodgings. 

A man who values a good night*8 rcA 
will not lie down with enmity in his hmt 
if he ran help it. — So I bid La Fleur tell 
the master of the hotel, that I was sony oo 
my side for the occasion I had given hiSi 
— and YOU may tell him if you will, lAPfcor, 
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This was a sacrifice not to him, bul niy- 
Belf, having resolv'd, aflcr so narrow au 
escape, to run no more ri£>ks, but to leave 
Paris, if it was possible, with all the virtue 
I entered it 

Cest deroger d nchUnse^ Moimeur^ said 
La Fleur, making me a bow down to the 
pround as he said it — Et encore, Monsieur^ 
said he, may change his sentiments ; — and 
if (jHif hazard) he should like to amuse 
himself — ^I find no amusement in it, said I, 
interrupting him. 

— Mon Dieu ! said La Fleur, — and took 
away. 

In an bourns time he came to put me to 
bed, and was more than commonly officious ; 
— something hung upon his lips to say to 
me, or ask me, which he could not get off: 
I oould not conceive what it was ; and indeed 
gave myself little trouble to find it out, as 
I had another riddle so much more interest- 
ing upon my mind, which was thjit of the 
man*s asking charity before the door of the 
hotel— I would have given any thing to 
have got to tlie bottom of it ; and that not 
out of curiosity, — 'tis so low a principle of 
inquiry, in general, I would not purchase 
the gratification of it with a two-sous piece; 
^but a secret, I tlioiight, which so soon ond 
80 certainly softenM the heart of every w-o- 
man you came near, was a secret at least 
equal to the philosopher's stone : had I had 
both the Indies, I would have given up one 
to have been master of it 

I toss'd and tum'd it almost all night long 
in my brains, to no manner of purpose ; and 
when I awoke in the morning, I found my 
spirits as nmch troubled with my dreams, 
as ever the King of Babylon had been with 
his; and I will not hesitate to affirm, it 
would have puzzled all the wise men of 
Paris as much as those of Chaldea, to have 
given its interpretation. 



LE DIMANCHE. 



PARIS. 



It was Sunday; and when La Fleur 
came in, in the morning, with my coffee 
and roll and butter, he had got himself so 
gallantly arrayed, I scarce knew him. 

I had oovenanted at llontriul to give him 



a new hat with a silver button and four 
Louis d'ors jwur ^^adonispr, when we got 
to Paris; and the poor fisUow, to do him 
justice, had done wonders with it 

He had bought a bright, clean, good scar- 
let coat, and a pair of breeches of the same. 
— ^They were not a crown worse, he said, 
for the wearing. — I wish'd Iiim hang'd for 
telling me. — They look'd so fresh, that 
tliongh I knew the thing could not be done, 
yet I would rather have imposed upon my 
fancy witli thinking I had bought them new 
for the fellow, than that they had come out 
of the Rue de Friperie. 

This is a nicety which makes not the 
heart sore at Paris. 

He had purchased, moreover, a handsome 
blue satin waistcoat, fancifully enough em- 
broidered : — This was indeed something 
the worse for tlie service it had done, but 
'twas clean scour'd, — the gold had been 
touched up, and, upon the whole, was rather 
showy than otherwi.se; — and as the blue 
was not violent, it suited with the coat and 
breeches very well: he had squeezed out 
of the money, moreover, a new bag and a 
solitaire; and had insisted with thefripier 
upon a gold pair of garters to his breeches' 
knees. — He had purchased muslin ruffles 
bien brodecsj with four livrcs of his own 
ntoney ; — and a pair of white silk stockings 
for five more ; — and, to top ;ill, Nature had 
given him a handsome figure, without cost- 
ing him a sous. 

He entered the room thus set ofi^ with 
his hair dre^^t in the first style, and with 
a handsome bouquet in his breast — In a 
word, there was tliat look of festivity in 
every tiling a1)out^im, which at once put 
me in mind it was Sunday — and by com- 
bining both together, it instantly struck 
me, that the favor he wished to ask of me 
the night before, was to spend the day as 
every body in Paris spent it besides. I had 
scarce made the conjecture, when La Fleur, 
with infinite humility, but with a look of 
trust, as if I should not refuse him, begg'd 
I would grant him the day, pour faire le 
galant viS'd-vis de sa tMMresse. 

Now it was the very thing I intended to 
do myself vis-d-vis Madame de R****.— I 
had retained the remise on purpose for it, 
and it would not have nvotVi^^ \s^ N^'^::| 
to have bad a «etN«svV. «o ^^ ^tshS^^a'V*. 
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Fleur was, to have got up behind it: I 
never could have worse spared him. 

But we must feelt not argue, in these 
embarrassments; — the sons and daughters 
of Service part with liberty, but not with 
nature, in their contracts; they are flesh 
and blood, and have their little vanities and 
wishes in the midst of the house of bond- 
age, as well as their task-masters; — no 
doubt, they have set their self-denials at a 
price, — and their expectations are so un- 
reaflonable, that I would often disappoint 
them, but that their condition puts it so 
much in my power to do it 

Behold^ — Bekoldf I am thy servant,"^ 
disarms me at once of the powers of a 
Master. 

— Thou shalt go. La Fleur, said L 

— And what mistress. La Fleur, said I, 
canst thou have pick'd up in so little a time 
at Paris ? — La Fleur laid his hand upon his 
breast, and said, *Twa8 a petit demoiselle^ 
at Monsieur le Count de B****'8. La Fleur 
had a heart made for society ; and to speak 
the truth of him, let as few occasions slip 
him as his master,— eo that, somehow or 
other, — ^but how, — ^Heaven knows, — he had 
connected himself with the demoiselle upon 
the landing of the staircase, during the 
time I was taken up with my passport; 
and as there was time enough for me' to 
win the Ck)unt to my interest, La Fleur had 
ccHitrived to make it do to win the maid to 
his. The family, it seems, was to be at 
Paris that day, and he had made a party 
with her, and two or three more of the 
Ck)unt'8 household, upon the boulevards. 

Happy people ! that once a week at least 
are sure to lay down all your cares to- 
gether, and dance and sing, and qxirt away 
the weights of grievance, which bow down 
the spirit of other nations to the earth. 



THE FRAGMENT. 

PARIS. 

La Fleur had left me something to 
amuse myself with for the day, more than I 
had bargained for, or could have entered 
either into his head or mine. 
He bad hnragfat the little print of butter 



—No w as the Notary's wifb duqputd tke 
point with the Notary with too mock bMti 
opoa a ctuTOii^leaf; and, as the mommg\-A'9iSdEL^w»i\ksdt^ttattf Ctl^^ 



was warm, and he had a good step to bring 
it, he had begged a sheet of waste paper to 
put betwixt the currant-leaf and his hand. 
— As that was plate sufficient, I bade him 
lay it upon the table as it was ; and as I 
resolved to stay within all day, I ordered 
him to call upon the traitettrt to beiqwak 
my dinner, and leave me to breakfast by 
myself. 

When I had finished the butter, I threw 
the currant-leaf out of the window, and was 
going to do the same by the waste paper; 
— but, stopping to read a line first, and that 
drawing me on to a second and a thixd,^ 
thought it better worth ; so I shut the win- 
dow, and drawing a chair up to it, I sat 
down to read it 

It was in the old French of Rabelais*s 
time ; and, for aught I know, might have 
been wrote by him : it was, moreover, in a 
Gothic letter, and that so faded and gone off 
by damps and length of time, it cost me in- 
finite trouble to make any thing of iL— I 
threw it down ; and then wrote a letter to 
Eugenius, — ttien I took it up again, and 
embroiled my patience with it afresh ;» 
and then, to cure that, I wrote a letter to 
Eliza. — Still it kept hold of me ; and the 
difilculty of understanding it, increased but 
the desire. 

I got my dinner ; and after I had enlight- 
ened my mind with a bottle of Burgundy, I 
at it again ; — and afler two or three hours* 
poring upon it, with almost as deep atteo- 
tion as ever Gruter or Jacob Spon did vpoo 
a nonsensical inscription, I thought I rsade 
sense of it ; but to make sure of it, the beet 
way, I imagined, was to turn it into Eng- 
lish, and see how it would look then ;— «o 
I went on leisurely, aa a trifling man does, 
sometimes writing a sentence, — then takmg 
a turn or two, — and then looking how the 
world went, out of the window ; so that it 
was nine o*clock at night before I had done 
it — ^I then began, and read it as ftUows^- 



THE FRAGMENT. 
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the parchment), that there was another 
Notary here, only to set down and attest 
aUthis. 

— ^And what would you do then, Mon- 
sieur? said she, rising hastily up. — The 
Notary's wife was a little fume of a woman, 
and the Notary thought it well to avoid a 
hurricane by a mild reply. — I would go, 
answered he, to bod. — You may go to the 
Devil, answered the Notary's wife. 

Now there happening to bo but one bed 
in the house, the other two rooms being 
unfurnished, as is the custom at Paris, and 
the Notary not caring to lie in the same 
bed with a woman who had but that mo- 
ment sent him pell-mell to the Devil, went 
forth with his hat and cane, and short cloak, 
the night being very windy, and walk*d 
out ill at ease towards the Pont Neuf. 

Of all the bridges which ever were built, 
the whole world who have passM over the 
Pont Neuf must own, that it is the noblest, 
— the finest, — the grandest, — the lightest, 
— the longest, — the broadest, that ever con- 
joined land and land together upon the face 
of the terraqueous globe. — 

By this it seems as if the author of the 
Fragment had not been a Frenchman. 

The worst fault which Divines and the 
Doctors of the Sorbonne can allege against 
it, is, that if there is but a cap-full of wind 
in or about Paris, 'tis more blasphemously 
9acre Dieu'd there than in any other aper- 
ture of the whole city, — and with reason, 
good and cogent. Messieurs ; for it comes 
against you without crying garde d'eau, 
and with such unpremeditable puffs, that of 
the few who cross it with their hats on, not 
one in fifty but hazards two livres and a 
half, which is its full worth. 

The poor Notary, just as he was passing 
by the sentry, instinctively clapp'd his cane 
to the side of it ; but in raising it up, the 
point of his cane catching hold of the sen- 
tmel's bat, hoisted it over the spikes of the 
balustrade clear into the Seine. 

— *THs an ill wind, said a boatman, who 
catch'd it, which blows nobody any good. 

The sentry, being a Gascon, incontinently 
twirlM up his whiskers, and levell'd his 
mrquebuse. 

Arquebuses in thoae days went off with 
nMtcheo ; and an old woman's paper lantern 
at tha end of the hndge bappeniog to be 



blown out, she bad borrowed the sentry's 
match to light it; — it gave a moment's 
time for the Gascon*s blood to run cool, and 
turn the accident better to his advantage.— 
' Tis an ill wind, said he, catching off the 
Notary's castor, and legitimating the cap- 
ture with the boatman's adage. 

The poor Notary cross'd the bridge, and 
passing along the Rue de Dauphine into 
the Fauxbourg of St. Germain, lamented 
himself as he walked along in this man- 
ner: — 

Luckless man that I am ! aaid the Notary, 
to be the sport of hurricanes all my days ! — 
to be bom to have the storm of ill language 
levell'd against me and my profbssion 
wherever I go ! — to be forced into marriage 
by the tliunder of the church to a tempest 
of a woman ! — ^to be driven forth out of my 
house by domestic winds, and despoil'd of 
my castor by pontific ones ! — to be here, 
bare-headed, in a windy night, at the mer- 
cy of the ebbs and flows of accidents ! — 
Where am I to lay my head ! — Miserable 
man! what wind in the two-and-thirty 
points in the whole compass can blow unto 
tlicc, OS it does the rest of thy fellow-crea- 
tures, good ! 

As the Notary was passing on by a dark 
passage, Complaining in this sort, a voice 
called out to a girl, to bid her run for the 
next Notary. — Now the Notary being the 
next, and availing himself of his situation, 
walk'd up the passage to the door, and pass- 
ing through an old sort of saloon, was 
ushered into a large chamber, dismantled 
of every thing but a long military pike, — a 
breast-plate, — a rusty old sword, and bando- 
leer, hung up equidistant in four different 
places against the wall. 

An old personage, who had heretofore 
been a gentleman, and unless decay of for- 
tune taints the blood along with it, was a 
gentleman at that time, lay supporting his 
head upon his hand, in his bed ; a little ta- 
ble with a taper burning was set close be- 
side it, and close by the table was placed a 
chair, — the Notary sat him down in it ; and 
pulling out his inkhom and a sheet or two 
of paper which he had in his pocket, he 
placed them before him, and dipping hia 
pen in his ink, and leaning his breast over 
the table, he disposed evei^ Uivs^\jsk\saik^ 
the gontleinasL a \aEX nv*"^ vo^^ \Ks^»sfiKc&. 
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'-Alas ! Monsieur le Notaire, said Uic i ^thcr, which he had preflcnted to the i/e- 



gentleman, nusing himself up a little, I 
have nothing to bequeath, which will pay 
the expense of bequeatliing, except tlie 
history of myself, which I could not die in 
peace unless 1 left it as a le^cy to the 
world; the profits arising out of it I be- 
queath to you for the pains of taking it 
from me. — It is a story so uncommon, it 
must be road by all mankind ; — it will make 



moistlle upon the baiUeoarih, — Then pri- 
thee, La Fleur, said I, step back to her, to 
the Count de B****'i> hotel, and see if thou 
canst gel it. — ^There is no doubt of it, said 
La Flour ; — and awuy he flew. 

In a very little time the poor fellow came 
back, quite out of breath, with deeper marks 
of dii:»ppointment in his looks, than could 
arise from the simple irrcparability of the 



the fortunes of your house. — The Notary fragment Juste del ! in less tlian two 



dipp*d his pen into tlie inkhorn. — Almighty 
Director of every event in my life ! said the 
old gentleman, looking up earnestly, and 
raising his hands towards Heaven, — ^Thou, 
whose hand has led me on through such a 
labyrinth of strange passages down into 
this scene of desolation, assist tlie decaying 
memory of an old, infirm, and broken- 
hearted man! — Direct my tongue by the 
spirit of tliy eternal truth, tliat this stran- 
ger may set down nought but what is writ- 
ten in tliat Book^ from whose records, said 
he, clasping his hands together, I am to be 
condemned or acquitted ! — ^the Notary held 
up tlie point of his pen betwixt the taper 
and his ey& 

— It is a story. Monsieur le Notaire, said 
the gentleman, whicli will rouse up every 
affection in Nature; — it will kill the hu- 
mane, and touch the heart of Cruelty her- 
self with pity. — 

T|ie Notary was inflamed witli a desire 
to begin, and put his pen a third time into 
his inkhorn ! — and tlie old gentleman, turn- 
ing a little more towards the Notary, began 
to dictate his story in tliesc words : — 

— And where is the rest of it, La Fleorl 
said I, — as he just then entered the room. 



minutes that the poor fellow had taken his 
last tender farewell of her, — his faitliloss 
mistress had given his p^afre d* amour to 
one of the Count's footmen, — ^the footman 
to a young sempstress, — and the sempstress 
to a fiddler, with my fragment at the end 
of it — Our misfortunes were involved to- 
getlier; — I gave a sigh, — and La Fleui 
echoed it back again to my ear. 

— How perfidious! cried La Fleur. — How 
unlucky! said I. 

— I tjjiould not have been mortified, Mon- 
sieur, quoth La Fleur, if she had lost it— 
Nur I, la Fleur, said I, had I found it 

Wiietiier I did or no, will be seen here- 
after. 



THE ACT OF CHARITY. 



PARIS. 



THE FRAGMENT, 
AND THE BOUQUET.* 



PARIS. 



When La Fleur came close up to the 
table, and was made to comprehend what I 
wanted, he told me there were only two 
other sheets of it, which he had wrapped 
round the stalks of a bouquet to keep it to- 



* NoM.'g&y. 



The man who either disdains or fears to 
walk up a dark entry, may be an excdlsat 
good man, and fit for a hundred things; but 
he will not do to make a good Sentimental 
Traveller. I count little of the many things 
I see pass at broad noon-day, in large tod 
open streets. — Nature is riiy, and hates to 
act before spectators; but in such an unob- 
served comer you sometimes see a single 
short scene of hers, worth all tlie senti- 
ments of a dozen French plays compounded 
togetlier, — and yet they ore absolvUly fine; 
— and whenever I have a more brilliint 
affair upon my hands than common, as they 
suit a preacher just as well as a hen>i I 
generally make my sermon out of *em;— 
and for the text, — " Cappodocia, Pontus tod 
"Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylio,** — is M 
good as any one in the Bible. 
. There is a long dark pimnigo wmuag^A 
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street; *ti8 trod by a few who humbly wait for 
tJUicre,* or wish to get off quietly o'fbot when 
the opera is done. At the end of it, towards 
the theatre, 'tis lighted by a small candle, 
the light of which is almost lost before you 
get half-way down, but near tlic door ; — 'tis 
more for ornament than use : 3rou soc it as 
a fix*d star of the least magnitude: — it 
bums, — but does little good to the world, 
that we know of 

In returning along this passage, I dis- 
cem*d, as I approachM witiiin five or six 
paces of tlic door, two ladies standing, arm 
in arm, with their backs against the wall, 
waiting, as I imagined, for Ji fiacre : — as 
they were next the door, I thought they 
had a prior right ; so edged myself up with- 
in a yard or little more of them, and quietly 
took my stand, — I was in black, and scarce 
seen. 

The lady next me was a tall lean figure 
of a woman, of about thirty-six ; the other* 
of the same size and make, of about forty : 
tliere was no mark of wife or widow in any 
one part of either of them, — ^thcy scem'd to 
be two upright vestal t-istcrs, unsnpp'd by 
caresses, unbroke in upon by tender i>aluta- 
tions. I could have wish'd to have made 
tlicm happy ; — their hap])iness was destin'd, 
that night, to come from anotlicr quarter. 

A low voice, with a good turn of expres- 
sion, and sweet cadence at the end of it, 
begg'd for a twelve-sous piece betwixt them, 
for the love of Heaven. I thought it singu- 
lar that a beggar should fix the quota of an 
alms, — and that the sum should be twelve 
times as much as what is usually given in 
the dark. They both seem'd astonisli'd at 
it as much as myself — Twelve sous ! said 
one. — A twelve-sous piece ! said the other, 
-—and made no reply. 

— ^The poor mon said, he knew not how 
to ask less of ladies of tlieir rank; and 
bowM down his head to the ground. 

— Poo! said they, — we have no money. 

The beggar remained oUent for a mo- 
ment or two, and renewM his supplication. 

— Do not, my lair young ladies, said he, 
stop your good ears against me. — ^Ui)on my 
word, honest man! said the younger, we 
have no change. — ^Then God bless you ! said 
the poor man, and multiply those joys which 



you can give to others, without change ! — 
I observed the eldest sister put her hood 
into her pocket — Fll see, said she, if I 
have a sous! — A sous! give twelve, said 
the supplicant ; Nature has been bountiful 
to you ; be bountiful to a poor man. 

— ^I would, friend, with all my hearty said 
the younger, if I had it 

— My fair charitable ! said he, addressing^ 
himself to the elder, — what is it but your 
goodness and humanity which makes your 
bright eyes so sweet, that tliey outshine the 
morning, even in tliis dark passage] and 
wiiat was it which made the Marquis do 
Santerre and his brother say so much of 
you both as they just passed by ? 

The two ladies seemed much afiected; 
and unpulsively at the same time tliey both 
put their hands into tlieir pocket, and each 
took out a Iwclvc-tous piece. 

Tlie contcflt betwixt tliem and the poor 
supplicant was no more, — it was continued 
betwixt themselves, which of the two should 
give tlie twelve-sous piece in cliarity ;— and, 
to end the dispute, they both gave it to- 
gether, and the man went away. 



THE RIDDLE EXPLAINED. 



* Ilackiwy-eoacfi. 



PARIS. 

I STEPPED hastily after him : it was the 
very man whose success in asking charity 
of the women before the door of the hotel 
had so puzzled me; — and I found at once 
his secret, or at least the basis of it : — ^*twa8 
flattery. 

Delicious essence! how refreshing art 
thou to Nature! how Btrongly are all its 
powers and all its weaknesses on thy side f 
how sweetly dost thou mix with the blood, 
and help it through the most difficult and 
tortuous passages to the heart ! 

The poor man, as he was not straitened 
for tiitie, had given it here in a larger dose: 
'tis certain he had a way of bringing it into 
less form, for the many sudden cases he had 
to do with in the streets ; but how he con- 
trived to correct, sweeten, concentre, and 
qualify it, — I vex not my spirit with the in- 
quiry; — it is enough, the beggar gained 
two twelve-sous pieces, — and they can best 
tell the rest who have ^\\i<cA\sv\y^ ^c»(&«sk 
maltera b^ '\\.. 
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Wb get forwards in the world, not so 
much by doing services as receiving them : 
you take a withering twig, and put it in 
the ground ; and then you water it, because 
you have planted it 

Mons. Ic Count de B^***, merely because 
he had done me one kindness in the afihir 
of my passport, would go on and do mc an- 
other, tlic few days he was at Paris, in mak- 
ing me known to a few people of rank ; and 
they were to present me to others, aud so on. 
I had got master of my secret just in time 
to turn tliese honors to some little account; 
otherwise, as is commonly tlie case, I should 
have diuM or suppM a single time or two 
round; and then, by translating French 
looks and attitudes into plain English, I 
should presently have seen that I hod gold 
out of tlie convert* of some more entertain- 
ing guest ; and, in course, sliould have resign* 
ed all my places, one after another, merely 
upon the principle tluit I could not keep 
them. — As it was, things did not go much 
amiss. 

I had the honor of being introduced to tlie 
old Marquis de B****. In days of yore he 
had signalized himself by some small feats 
of chivalry in the Cour d*Amour^ and had 
dress*d himself out to the idea of tilts and 
tournaments ever since. — The Marquis de 
B**** wish'd to have it thought the affair 
was somewhere else than in his brain. " He 
" could like to take a trip to England '^^ and 
askM much of the English ladies. — Stay 
where you are, I beseech you, Mons. le Mar- 
quis, said J. — Les Messieurs Anglois can 
scarce get a kind look from them as it is. — 
The Marquis invited me to supper. 

Mons. p****, the farmer-general, was just 
as inquisitive about our taxes. — ^They were 
very considerable, he heard. — If we knew 
but how to collect them, said I, makmg him 
a low bow. 

I could never have been invited to Mons. 
P****'s concerts upon any other terms. 

I had been misrepresented to Madame de 
Q*** as an esprit, — Madame de Q,*** was 
an esprit herself: she burnt witli impatience 
to see me, and hear me talk. I liad not 
taken my seat, before I saw she did not care 

* Plate, aapikjji, knife, fork, and spoon. 



a sous whether I had any wit or na — ^I was 
let in to be convinced she hod. — I call Hea^ 
ven to witness, I never once openM tJie door 
of my lips. 

Madame de V*** vow'd to every creature 
she met, " She had never had a more improv- 
'* ing conversation with a man in her life.** 
There are three cpochas in the empire 
of a French woman : — She is coquette, — 
then Deist, — then devote: the empire during 
these is never lost; — she only changes 
Iier subjects ; when thirty-five years and 
more have unpeopled her dominions of the 
slaves of love, she repcoples it with the 
slaves of infidelity, and then with the slaves 
of the church. 

Madame de V*** was vibrating betwixt 
the first of these cpochas : the color of the 
rose was fading fast away ; — she ought to 
have been a Deist five years before the time 
I had the honor to pay my first visit 

She placed me upon the same sofa with 
her, for tlie sake of disputing the point of 
religion more closely. — In short, Madame 
de V*** told me she believed nothing. — ^I 
told Madame de V*** it might be her prin- 
ciple ; but I w^as sure it could not be her in- 
terest to level tiie outworks, without which 
I could not conceive how such a citadel as 
hers could be defended; — that there wtis 
not a more dangerous thing in the world 
than for a beauty to be a Deist ; — that it 
was a debt I owed my creed, not to conceal 
it from her ; — that I had not been five min- 
utes sat upon the sofa beside her, but I bad 
begun to form designs ; — and what is it but 
the sentiments of religion, and the persua- 
sion they had excited in her breast, which 
could have checkM them as they rose up ? 

— ^We are not adamant, said I, taking 
hold of her hand ; — and there is need of all 
restraints, till Age in her own time steals 
in and lays them on us. — But, my dear lady i 
said I, kissing her hand, — ^tis too— too non. 

I declare I had the credit all over Paris 
of unperverting Madame de V***. — She 
affirmed to Mons. D*** tod the Abbe M*** 
tliat in one half hour I bad aaid more for re- 
vealed religion than all their Encyclopedia 
had said against it — ^I was listed directly 
into Madame do y***''B coterie ; — and she 
put off* tlie epocha of Deism for two yetrs. 

I remember it was in this coterie, in the 
\iauV<^^ q!^ ^ ^\ais(»iX8e^ in which I wmiAdv- 
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Ing the neceasity of a jirst cause, that the 
joang Count de Faineant took me by the 
hand to the farthest corner of the room, to 
tell me my solitaire was pinnM too strait 
ahout my neck. — It should be pLtis badinant, 
said the Count, lookhig down upon his own ; 
"bat a word, Moos. Yorick, to the wise, — 

— ^And from the wise. Mens, le Count, 
replied I, making him a bow, — is enough. 

The Count de Faineant embraced me 
with more ardor than ever I was embraced 
by mortal man. 

For three weeks together, I was of every 
man's opinion I met — Pardi? ce Mons. 
Yorick a autant d*esprit qtte mms autres, 
— iZ raisonne bien, said another. — (Test un 
ban en/ant, said a third. — ^And at this price 
I could have eaten and drunk and been merry 
all the days of my life at Paris ; but 'twas 
a dishonest reckoning; — ^I grew ashamed 
of it — ^It was the gain of a slave— eveiy 
■entiment of honor revolted against it ; — ^the 
higher I got, the more was I forced upon 
my beggarly system ; — the better the co- 
terie^ — the more children of Art, — I lan- 
guished for those of Nature; and one night, 
after a most vile prostitution of myself to 
half a dozen different people, I grew sick, 
— went to bed,— ordered La Flcur to get 
me horses in the morning to set out for Italy. 



MARIA. 

MOVLINES. 

I MEVBR felt what the distress of plenty 
was in any one shape till now, — to travel 
it through the Bourbonnois, the sweetest 
part of France, — in the hey-day of the 
vintage, when Nature is pouring her abun- 
dance into every one's lap, and every eye is 
lifted up, — a journey through each step of 
which music beats time to Labor, and all 
her children are rejoicing as they carry in 
their oinrters ; — to pass through this with 
my afiections flying out, ud kindling at 
every group beftre me, — and every one of 
them was pregnant with adventures. — 

Just Heaven! — it would fill up twenty 
volumes ;— and alas ! I have but a few small 
pages left of this to crowd it into, — and 
half of these most be taken up with the 
poor Maria my tUend Mr. Shandy met with 
near Mouliiiea. 



The story he had told of that disordered 
maid afiected me not a little in the reading; 
but when I got within the neighborhood 
where she lived, it returned so strong into 
my mind, that I could not resist an impulse 
which prompted me to go half a league out 
of the road, to the village where her parents 
dwelt, to inquire after her. 

'Tis going, I own, like the knight of the 
Woful Countenance, in quest of melan- 
choly adventures ; — ^I know not how it is^ 
but I am never so perfectly conscious of the 
existence of a soul within me, as when I 
am entangled in them. 

The old mother came to the do(v; her 
looks told me the story before she opened 
her mouth. — She had lost her husband ; he 
had died, she said, of anguish, for the lose 
of Maria's senses, about a month before.^ 
She had feared at first, she added, that it 
would have plundered her poor girl of what 
little understanding was left ; — but, on the 
contrary, it had brought her more to herself; 
— still she could not rest^Her poor daugh- 
ter, she said, crying, was wandering some* 
where about the road. 

— ^Why does my pulse beat languid as I 
write this? and what made La fleur, whose 
heart seem'd only to be tuned to joy, to pass 
the back of his hand twice across his eyes^ 
as the woman stood and told it ? I beckoned 
to the postilion to turn back into the road. 

When we had got within half a league 
of Moulines, at the little opening in the 
road, leading to a thicket, I discovered pooi 
Maria sitting under a poplar. — She was 
sitting with her elbow in her lap, and her 
head leaning on one side within her hand : 
— a small brook ran at the foot of the tree. 

I bid the postilion go on with the chaise 
to Moulines; — and La Fleur to bespeak 
my supper; — and that I would walk after 
him. 

She was dressed in white, and much as 
my friend described her, except that her 
hair hung loose, which before was twisted 
with a silken net — She had superadded 
likewise to her jacket a pale green riband, 
which fell across her shoulder to the waist; 
at the end of which hung her pipe. — ^Her 
goat had been as faithless as her lover; 
and she had got a little dog in lieu of him, 
which she ke^t tied b^ «. f^xvc^KsstV^T ^aSSA« 
\ As 1 looksaL aX Y«t ^, ^fi^s««\sfla.\n^ 
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wards her with the string. — " Thou ahalt 
*' not leave me, Sylvio,** said she. I looked 
in Marians eyes, and saw she was thinking 
more of her father, than of her lover, or 
her little goat ; for as she uttered them, tlie 
tears trickled down her checks. 

I sat down close by her ; and Maria let 
me wipe them away as they fell, with my 
handkerchief — I tlien steeped it in my own, 
— and tlien in hers, — and then in mine, — 
and then I wiped liers again ; — and as I did 
it, I felt such undescribablc emotions within 
me, as I am sure could not be accounted 
fi)r from any combinations of matter and 
motion. 

I am positive I have a soul ; nor can all 
the books with which materialists have pes- 
tered the world, ever convince me to the 
contrary. 



MARIA. 



When Maria had come a little to herself, 
I ask*d her if she remembered a pale tiiiu 
person of a man, who had sat down betwixt 
her and her goat about two years before ? 
— She said, she was unsettled much at tliat 
time, but remembered it upon two accounts: 
— ^That, ill as she was, she saw the person 
pitied her; and next, That her goat had 
stolen his handkerchief, and she had beat 
him for the thefl; — she had washed it, she 
said, in the brook, and kept it ever since in 
her pocket, to restore it to him, in case she 
should see him again ; which, she added, he 
had half-promised her. As she told me this, 
she took the handkerchief out of her pocket, 
to let me see it ; she had folded it up neatly 
in a couple of vine-leaves, tied round with 
a tendril — On opening it, I saw an S mark- 
ed in one of the corners. 

— She had, since tliat, she told me, 
strayed as far as Rome, and walked round 
St Peter's once, — and returned back: — 
tliat she found her way alone across the 
Apennines, — had travelled over all Lom- 
bardy without money, — and through the 
flinty roods of Savoy without shoes : — ^how 
she had borne it, and how she had got sup- 
ported, she could not tell ; — but God tern- 

pers the windsy said Maria, <o ihit shorn 

iam6. 



— Sliom indeed ! and to tlie quick, said 
I : — and wast thou in my own land, where 
I have a cottage, I would take thee to it, 
and shelter thee ; thou should'st eat of my 
own bread, and drink of my own cup ; — I 
would be kind to thy Sylvio; — in all thy 
weaknesses and wanderings I would seek 
ailer thee, and bring thee back ; — when the 
sun went down, I would say my prayers; 
and when I had done, thou should^st play 
tliy evening-song upon thy pipe : nor would 
the incense of my sacrifice be worse ac- 
cepted for entering Heaven along with that 
of a broken heart ! 

Nature melted witliin me as I uttered 
this; and Maria observing, as I took out 
my handkerchief, that it was steeped too 
much already to be of use, would needs go 
wash it in the stream. — ^And where will 
you dry it, Maria] said I. — I'll dry it in 
my bosom, said she ; — 'twill do me good. 

—And is your heart still so warm, Mar 
ria? said I. 

I touched upon the string on which hung^ 
all her sorrows ; — she looked with wistful 
disorder for some time in my face; and 
then, without saying any thing, took her 
pipe, and played her service to the Virgin. 
— ^The string I had touched ceased to vi- 
brate ; — in a moment or two Maria reUuncd 
to herself, — let her pipe fall, — and rose up. 

And where are you going, Maria, said I. 
— She said, to Moulines. — Let us go, said I, 
together. — Maria put her arm within mine, 
and lengthening the string to let the dog 
follow, — ^in tliat order wo enter'd Moulines. 



MARIA. 



MOIVTBIUL. 



Though I hate salutations and greetings 
in the market-place, yet when we got into 
the middle of this, I stopped to take my lut 
look and kst farewell of Maria. 

Maria, though not tall, was nevertheletf 
of tlic first order of fine forms : — affliction 
had touched her looks with something that 
was scarce earthly; — still she was femi- 
nine ; — and so much was there about her d 
all tliat the heart wishes, or the eye loob 
for in woman, that could the traces be ever 
worn out of her brain, and those of Elia oat 
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and drink of my own cup, but Maria should 
lie in my boeom, and be unto me as a daugh- 
ter. 

Adieu, poor luckless maiden! — Imbibe 
the oil and wine which the compassion of a 
stranger, as he joumeyeth on his way, now 
pours into thy wounds; — the Being who 
has twice bruised thee can only bind them 
up fbr ever. 



THE BOURBONNOIS. 

There was nothing from which I had 
painted out for myself so joyous a riot of 
the afiections, as in tliis journey in the vin- 
tage, through this part of France; but 
pressing through this gate of sorrow to it, 
my sufferings have totally unfitted me. In 
every scene of festivity I saw Maria in the 
back-ground of the piece, sitting pensive 
under her poplar: and I had got almost to 
Lyons before I was able to cast a shade 
across her. 

— ^Dear Sensibility! source inexhaustcd 
of all that*s precious in our joys, or costly 
in our sorrows, — tliou chainest thy martyr 
down upon his bed of straw, — and His thou 
who lifl'st him up to Heaven! — Eternal 
fountain of our feeling ! — 'tis here I trace 
thee,— and this is thy " divinity which itirs 
*^ within me r^^noi that, in some sad and 
sickening momenta^ '* my soul shrinks back 
" upon herself t and startles at destruction /" 
— mere pomp of words! — but that I feel 
some generous joys and generous cares be- 
yond myself; — all comes from thee, great 
— great Sensorium of tlie world! which 
vibrates, if a hair of our heads but falls upon 
the ground, in the remotest desert of thy 
creation. — Toucli'd with thcc, Eugenius 
draws my curtain when I languish, — hears 
my tale of symptoms, and blames the wea- 
ther for the disorder of his nerves. Thou 
giv*st a portion of it sometimes to the 
roughest peasant who traverses the bleak- 
est mountains ; — he finds the lacerated lamb 
of aiiother*s flock. — ^This moment I behold 
him leaning with his head against his crook, 
with piteous inclination looking down upon 
it ! — Oh ! had I come one moment sooner ! 
-—it Ueeds to death! — his gentle heart 
bleeds with it ! 

Peace to thee, generous swain ! — I see 
thoo walkest off with anguish, — but thy 



joys shall balance it ; — ^for happy is thy cot- 
tage, — and happy is the sharer of it, — and 
happy are the lambs which sport about you. 



THE SUPPER 

A SHOE coming loose from the fore-foot 
of the thill-horse, at the beginning of the 
ascent of Mount Taurira, the postilion dis- 
mounted, twisted the shoe ofl^ and put it in 
his pocket As the ascent was of five or 
six miles, and that horse our main depend- 
ence, I made a point of having the shoe 
fastenM on again as well as we could ; but 
the postilion had thrown away the nails ; 
and the hammer in the chaise-box being of 
no great use without them, I submitted to 
go on. 

He had not mounted half a mile higher, 
when coming to a flinty piece of road, the 
poor Devil lost a second shoe, and from off 
Ills other fore-foot. I then got out of the 
chaise in good earnest ; and seeing a house 
about a quarter of a mile to the left hand, 
with a great deal to do t prevailed upon the 
postilion to turn up to it The look of the 
house, and of every thing about it, as we 
drew nearer, sooi. reconciled me to the dis- 
aster. — It was a little farm-house, surround- 
ed with about twenty acres of vineyard, 
about as much corn; — and close to the 
house, on one side, was a potaffrrie of an 
acre and a half, full of every thing which 
could make plenty in a French peasant's 
house ; — and, on the other side, was a little 
wood, which furnished wherewithal to dress 
it It was about eight in the evening when 
I got to the housd, — so I left the postilion 
to manage his point as he could ; and, for 
mine, I walk'd directly into the house. 

The family consisted of an old grey-headed 
man and his wife, with five or six sons and 
sons-in-law, and their several wives, and a 
joyous genealogy out of them. 

They were all sitting down together to 
their lentil-soup ; a large wheaten loaf was 
in the middle of the table ; and a flagon of 
wine at each end of it promised joy through 
the stages of the repast: — ^*twas a feast of 
love. 

The old man rose up to meet roe, and, 
with a ^e8pcctfvIc«Pc^.\';l^\^^^N^^fQi^\s«N^'^^ 
■it down al V)^^ \3b3tt\e\ m>j Vw^. ^'iw* '"'^ 
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down the moment I entered the room : so I 
aat down at once, like a son of Uic family ; 
and, to invest myself in the character as 
speedily as I could, I instantly borrowed 
the old man*8 knife, and taking up the loaf, 
cut mjTself a hearty luncheon ; and, as I 
did it, I saw a testimony in every eye, not 
only of an honest welcome, but of a wel- 
come miz*d with thanks that I had not 
seem'd to donbt it 

Was it thisi or tell me. Nature, what 
dse it was that made this morsel so sweet, 
—and to what magic I owe it, that the 
draught I took of their flagon was so de- 
licious with it, that they remain upon my 
palate to this hour ? 

If the supper was to my taste, — the grace 
which followed it was much more sa 



tion which is eternally misleading me, had 
not the old man, as soon as the dance ended, 
said that this was tlicir constant way ; and 
that all his life long he had made it a rule, 
after supper was over, to call out his family 
to dance and rejoice; believing, he said, 
tliat a cheerful and contented mind was the 
best sort of thanks to Heaven that an illite- 
rate peasant could pay. — 
— Or a learned prelate either, said L 



THE GRACE. 

Whkh sapper was over, the old man 
gave a knock upon the table with the haft 
of his knife, to bid them prepare for the 
dance; the moment the signal was given, 
the women and girls ran all together into a 
back apartment to tie up their hair, — and 
the young men to the door to wash their 
hccBj and change their sabots; and, in 
three minutes, every soul was ready upon a 
little esplanade before the house to begin. 
— ^The old man and his wife came out last, 
and, placing me betwixt them, sat down 
upon a sofa of turf by the door. 

The old man had some fifty years ago 
been no mean performer upon the vielle, — 
and, at the age he was then ot, touchM it 
well enough for the purpose. His wife 
song now and then a little to the tune, — 
then intermitted,— and join*d her old man 
again as their children and grand-children 
danced before them. 

It was not till the middle of the second 
dance, when, for some pauses in the move- 
ment wherein they all seemM to look up, 
I foncied I could distinguish an elevation 
of spirit diflferent j&om that which is the 
cause or the efiect of simple jollity. In a 
word, I thought I beheld Religion mixing 
in the dance ; — but, as I had never seen her 
to engagedt ^ should have look*d uipon it 



THE CASE OP DEUCACY. 

When you have gainM the top of Moont 
Taurira, you run presently down to Lycos; 
— adieu, then, to all rapid movements!— 
*tiB a journey of caution ; and it fares better 
with sentiments, not to be in a hurry with 
them : so I contracted with a voiUurin to 
take his time with a couple i£ mules, and 
convey me in my own chaise safe to Turin, 
through Savoy. 

Poor, patient, quiet, honest people ! ietr 
not; your poverty, the treasury of your 
simple virtues, will not be envied you by 
the world, nor will your valleys be invaded 
by it — ^Nature ! in the midst of thy ^mx- 
ders, thou art still friendly to the scantinea 
thou hast created : with all thy great works 
about thee, little hast thou left to give, 
either to the scy tlie or to the sickle — but to 
that little thou grantest safety and protec- 
tion; and sweet are the dwellings which 
stand so sheltered ! 

Let the wayworn traveller vent hii 
complaints upon the sudden turns and dan- 
gers of your roads, your rocks, your preci- 
pices; the difficulties of getting up^ the 
horrors of getting down, mountains im- 
practicable, — and cataracts, which nU 
down great stones from their summits, and 
block up his road. The peasants had been 
all day at work in removing a fragment of 
this kind between St Michael and Madane: 
and, by the time my ooiliirtn got to the 
place, it wanted full two hours of com- 
pleting, before a passage could any how 
be gained. There was nothing but to wait 
with patience ; — ^*twas a wet and tempertn> 
ous night ; so that by the delay and that t^ 
gether, the wjilwrin found himself oUiged 
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ttle decent kind of an inn by the road- 
de. 

I forthwith took possession of my bcd- 
luLmbcr, got a good fire, ordered supper, 
ad was thanking Heaven it was no worse, 
^when a vniturin arrived with a lady in 
, and her servant-maid. 

As there was no other bed-chamber in 
le house, the hostess, without much nicety, 
id them into mine, telling tliem, as she 
sher'd them in, that there was nobody in 

but an English gentleman ; — that there 
'ere two good beds in it, and a closet 
rithin the room which held another. The 
ccent in which she spoke of this third bed, 
id not iay much for it; — however, she 
lid there were three beds, and but three 
eople, — and she durst say the gentleman 
roald do any thing to accommodate mat- 
ov. — ^I left not the lady a moment to make 
conjecture about it, so instantly made a 
sclaration that I would do any thing in 
17 power. 

Ab this did not amount to an absolute 
iirender of my bed-chamber, I still felt 
lyself so much the proprietor, as to have 

right to do the honors of it ; — so 1 dc- 
red the lady to sit down, pressed her into 
le warmest seat, callM for more wood, dc- 
red the hostess to enlarge the plan of the 
ipper, and to fiivor us with the very best 
rine. 

The lady had scarce warm'd herself five 
linutcs at the fire, before she began to 
im her head back, and to give a look at 
le beds : and the oflencr she cast her eyes 
iiat way, the more they returned perplexed. 
-I felt for her — and for myself; for in a 
sw minutes, what by her looks, and the 
woe itself^ I found myself as much embar- 
iflsed aa it was possible the lady could be 
erBel£ 

That the beds we were to lie in were in 
06 and the same room, was enough simply 
y itself to have excited all this ; — but the 
osiUon of them (for they stood parallel, 
nd 80 very close to each other, as only to 
How a space for a small wicker-chair be- 
wixt them) rendered the affair still more 
ppresnve to us; — they were fixed up, 
xraofer, near the fire, and the projection 
f the chimney on one side ; and a large 
earn which crossM the room on the other, 
jnn*d a kind of reoen ftr them that was 



no way favorable to the nicety of our 
sations : — if any thing could have added 
to it, it was that the two beds were both of 
them so very small, as to cut us off from 
every idea of the lady and the maid lying 
together, wliich in either of them, coidd it 
have been feasible, my lying beside them, 
though a thing not to be wish'd, yet there 
was nothing in it so terrible which the ima- 
gination might not have passed over without 
torment 

As for the little room within, it offer'd 
little or no consolation to us : 'twas a damp^ 
cold closet, with a half-dismantled window^ 
shutter, and with a window which had 
neither glass nor oil-paper in it to keep out 
the tempest of tlie night I did not en- 
deavor to stifle my cough when the lady 
gave a peep into it ; so it reduced the case 
in course to this alternative, — That the 
lady should sacrifice her liealth to her feel- 
mgs, and take up with the closet herself, 
and abandon the bed next mine to her maid, 
^-or, that the girl should take the closet, &c. 

The lady was a Picdmontese of about 
thirty, with a glow of health in her cheeks. 
The maid was a Lyonoise of twenty, and as 
brisk and lively a French girl as ever moved. 
There were difficulties every way, and the 
obstacle of tlie stone in the road, which 
brought us into the distress, great as it ap- 
peared whilst the peasants were removing 
it, was but a pebble to what lay in our way 
now. — I have only to add, that it did not 
lessen the weiglit which hung upon our 
spirits, that we were both too delicate to 
communicate what we felt to each other 
upon the occasion. 

We sat down to supper ; and, had we not 
had more generous wine to it than a little 
inn in Savoy could have furnished, our 
tongues had been tied up till necessity her- 
self had set them at liberty ;-— but the lady 
having a few bottles of Burgundy in her 
voiture, sent down her^e de chambre for 
a couple of them ; so that by the time sup- 
per was over, and we were left alone, we 
felt ourselves inspired with a strength of 
mind sufficient to talk, at least, without 
reserve, upon our situation. We tum*d it 
every way, and debated and considered it 
in aU kinds of lights, in the course of a two 
hours* negotiation ; at the e^^ ^ ^\a^^^ci& 
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stipulated for in form and manner of a treaty 
of peace, — and, I believe, with as much 
religfion and good faith on both sides, as in 
any treaty which has yet had the honor of 
being handed down to posterity. 

They were as follow : — 

First, As the right of the bed-chamber is 
in Monsieur, — and he thinking the bed next 
to the fire to be the warmest, he insists upon 
the concession on the lady^s side of taking 
up with it. 

Granted on the part of Madame ; with a 
proviso. That as the curtains of that bed 
are of a flimsy transparent cotton, and ap- 
pear likewise too scanty to draw close, that 
the Jille de ckambre shall fasten up tlie 
opening, either by corking-pins or needle 
and thread, in such manner as shall be 
deem*d a sufficient barrier on the side of 
Monsieur. 

2(dly, It is required on the part of Mad- 
ame, that Monsieur shall lie the whole 
night through in his robe de chambre. 

Rejected : inasmuch as Monsieur is not 
worth a robe de chambre, he having nothing 
in his portmanteau but six shirts and a 
black silk pair of breeches. 

The mentioning Uie silk pair of breeches 
made an entire change of the article, — for 
the breeches were accepted as an equivalent 
for the robe de chambre; and so it was 
stipulated and agreed upon, what I should 
lie in my black silk breeches all night 

3dly. It was insisted upon, and stipu- 
lated for by the lady, tliat afler Monsieur 
was got to bed, and the candle and fire ex- 
tinguifihed, that Monsieur should not speak 
one single word the whole night 

Granted, provided Monsieur's saying his 
prayers might not be deemed an infraction 
of tlie treaty. 

There was but one point forgot in this 
treaty, and that was the manner in which 
tlie lady and myself should be obliged to 



undress and get to bed; — ^thcre was one 
way of doing it, and that I leave to the 
reader to devise, protesting as I do it, if it 
is not the most delicate in nature, — His the 
fault of his own imagination, — against which 
this is not my first complaint 

Now, when we were got to bed, whether 
it was the novelty of the situation, or what 
it was, I know not, but so it was, I could 
not shut my eyes ; I tried this side and that, 
and turnM and tumM again, till a full hour 
afler midnight, when Nature and Patience 
both wearing out, — O my God ! said I. 

— You have broke the treaty. Monsieur, 
said the lady, who had no more sleep than 
myself. I beggM a thousand pardons ; but 
insisted it was no more than an ejaculatioo. 
— She maintained it was an entire infrac- 
tion of the treaty; I maintained it wu 
provided for in the clause of the third 
article. 

The lady would by no means give up the 
point, though she weakened her barrier by 
it; for, in tlie warmth of the dispute, I 
could hear two or three corking-pins ftll 
out of the curtain to the ground. 

— ^Upon my word and honor, Madame, 
said I, stretching my arm out of bed by wty 
of asseveration, — 

(I was going to have added, that I would 
not have trespassM against the remotest 
idea of decorum for the world) — 

But the fille de chambre hearing there 
were words between us, and fearing that 
hostilities would ensue in course, had crept 
silently out of her closet; and it being 
totally dark, had stolen so close to our beds, 
that she had got herself into the narrow 
passage which separated them, and bad 
advanced so far up as to be in a Une be- 
t\vixt her mistress and me ; — 

So that when I stretchM out my hand, I 
caught hold of the fUe de chambre't'- 



END OF THE SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 



Hettets 



BY 



LAURENCE STERNE, A. M. 



LETTER L* 

TO MISS L * 

I will steal from tho world, and not 
ig" tongue shall tell where I am, — 
all not so much as whisper my 
)lace, — suffer thy imagination to 
it a little sun-gilt cottage, on the side 
jantic hill ; — dost thou think I will 
^'e and friendship bcliiud me ] No ! 
.11 be my companions in solitude, 

will sit down and rise up with me 

niable form of my L . We will 

lerry and as innocent as our first 
in Paradise, before the arch-fiend 
that undescribable scene.' 
:iudcst affections will have room to 
id expand in our retirement, and 

such fruit as madness, and envy, 
ition, have always killed in the bud. 
lie humaii tempest and hurricane 
i distance, the desolation is beyond 

zon of peace. My L. lias seen 

3thu8 blow in December, — some 

wall has sheltered it from the 
ind. — No planetary influence shall 
I, but that which presides and cher- 
3 sweetest flowers. — God preserve 
' delightful this prospect in idea! 

build and wo will plant in our own 
implicity sliall not be tortured by 
3 will learn of Nature how to live, — 
I be our alchymist to mingle all the 
life into one salubrious draught — 
3my family of care and distrust shall 
bed from our dwelling, guarded by 
1 and tutelary deity ; — wc will sing 
al songs of gratitude, and rejoice to 
of our pilgrimage. 



Adieu, my L. Return to one who lan- 
guishes for thy society. 



L. STERNE. 



LETTER n. 



TO THE SAME. 



ind tlte three ■ubaoquent letten, were writ- 
. Stcriio u> his wife, while ilie mided in 
ire. before their marriage. 



You bid me tell you, my dear L., how I 
bore your deimrture for S— — , and whether 
the valley where D*E^lla stands, retains 
still its looks, — or if I think the roees or 
jessamines smell as sweet, as when you 
left it — Alas ! every tiling lias now lost its 
relish and look ! Tho hour you left D*£a- 
tclla, I took to my bed. — I was worn out 
with fevers of all kinds, but most by that 
fever of the heart with which thou knowest 
well I have been wasting these two years 
— and shall continue wasting till you quit 

S . The good Miss S ^ from the 

forebodings of the best of hearts, think- 
ing I was ill, insisted upon my going to 
her. — What can be tlie cause, my dear 
L., tliat I have never been able to see the 
face of this mutual friend, but I feel mjrself 
rent to pieces ? She made mc stay an hour 
with her, and in that short space, I burst 
into tears a dozen different times — and in 
such affectionate gusts of passion, that she 
was constrained to leave the room, — and 
sympathize in her dressin^room. — I have 
been weeping for you botli, said she, in a 
tone of the sweetest pity, — for poor L.'s 
heart, I have long known it — ^her anguish 
is as sharp as yours, — her heart as tender, 
— ^her constancy as great, — ^her yirtues as 
heroic ; — ^Heaven brought you not together 
to be tormented. I could only answer her 
with a kind look, and a heavy sigh, — and 
returned home to your lodgings (which I 
have hired till your return) to resign my- 
self to misciy . — ¥wMK^ >aa^ ^tw^wK^ \S!is^ ^ 
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supper,— ^e is all attention to me ; — but I 
sat over it with tears ; a bitter sauce, my 
L., but I could eat with no otlier : — ^for the 
moment she began to spread my little table, 
my heart fainted within me. — One solitary 
plate, one knife, one fork, one glass! — I 
gave a tliousand pensive penetrating looks 
at the chair thou hadst so oflcn graced, in 
those quiet and sentimental repasts, — tlien 
laid down my knife and fork, and took out 
my handkerchief, and clapped it across my 
face, and wept like a child. — ^I do so this 
very moment, my L.; for, as I take up my 
pen, my poor pulse quickens, my pale face 
glows, and tears are trickling down upon 

the paper, as I trace the word L . O 

thou blessed in thyself, and in thy virtues, — 
blessed to all that know thee, — to me most 
80, because more do I know of thee than all 
thy sex. — This is the philtre, my L., by 
which thou hast charmed me, and by which 
thou wilt hold me thine, whilst virtue and 
fiuth hold this world together. — ^This, my 
friend, is the plain and simple magic by 

which I told Miss 1 have won a place 

in that heart of thine, on which I depend so 
satisfied, that time or distance, or change 
of every thing which might alarm tlie hearts 
of little men, create no uneasy suspense in 
mine. — Wast thou to stay in S — — these 
seven years, thy friend, though he would 
grieve, scorns to doubt or to be doubted ; — 
'tis the only exception where security is 
not the parent of danger. — I told you poor 
Fanny was all attention to me since your 
departure— contrives every day bringing in 
the name of L. She told me last night 
(upon giving me some hartshorn), she had 
observed my illness began the very day 

of your departure for S ; that I hod 

never held up my head, had seldom or 
scarce ever smiled, had fled from all society, 
— ^that she verily believed 1 was broken- 
hearted, for she had never entered the 
zoom, or paased by the door, but she heard 
me sigh heavily, — that 1 neither eat, or 
slept, or took pleasure in any tiling as be- 
fore;— judge then, my L., can the valley 
look so welly— or the mes and jessamines 
smell so sweet as heretofore? Ah me! — 
but adieu, — the vesper-bell calls me from 
thee to my God. 

L STERNE. 



LETTER m. 

TO THE SAME. 



Before now my L. has lodged an indict- 
ment against me in the high court of Friend- 
ship ; — I plead guilty to the charge, and en- 
tirely submit to the mercy of that amiaUc 
tribunal. — Let this mitigate my punishment, 
if it will not expiate my transgression,— do 
not say that I shall ofibnd again in tiie eane 
manner, though a too easy pardon sometimes 
occasions a repetition of the same fault.— A 
miser says, Though I do no good with my 
money to-day, to-morrow shall be marked 
with some deed of beneficence. — ^The Lib- 
ertine says. Let me e^foy tliis week in fcr^ 
bidden and luxurious pleasures, and the 
next I will dedicate to serious thought and 
rofIection.^The(jamestersays, Let me bare 
one more chance with the dice, and I viD 
never touch them more. — The Knave of 
every profession wishes to obtain but inde- 
pendency, and he will become an honest 
man. — The female Coquette triumphs in 
tormenting her enamorato, fiir fear, after 
marriage, he should not pity her. 

The apparition of the fiflh instant (for 
letters may almost be called so) proved more 
welcome, as I did not expect it Oh ! my 
L. thou art kind, indeed, to make an apok^ 
gy for me, and thou never wilt assuiedly 
repent of one act of kindnesB — ^fbr being thy 
debtor, I will pay thee with interest — ^Why 
docs my L complain of the desertkm of 
friends 1 — ^Where does the human being live 
that will not join in this complaint ? — It is 
a common observation, and perhaps too true, 
that married people seldom extend their re* 
gards beyond their own fire-side. — ^There v 
such a thing as parsimony in esteem, a 
well as money — yet as one costs nothing, it 
might be bestowed with more liberality. 
We cannot gather grapes from thorns, 9 
we must not expect kind attachments from 
persons who are wholly folded up in selfish 
scheme& I do not know whether I mifft 
despise or pity such characters — Natoie 
never made an unkind creature — ill-uflafei 
and bad habits, have deformed a fkir and 
lovely creation. 

My L. ! — ^thou art surrounded by ill th0 
melancholy gloom of winter! weit tta> 
alone, the retirement would be ag rec ib hv 
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^disappointed ambition might envy such a 
retreat, and disappointed love would seek it 
out — Crowded towns, and busy societies, 
may delight the unthinking and gay — ^but 
solitude is the best nurse of wisdom. — Me- 
thinks I see my contemplative girl now in 
the garden, watching the gradual approach- 
es of spring. — Dost not thou mark with de- 
light the first vernal buds of the snow-drop 
and primrose, tlicsc early and welcome visit- 
ors, spring bencatli thy feet— Flora and 
Pomona already consider thee as their hand- 
maid, and a little time will load thee witli 
their sweetest blessing. — The feathered 
race are all thy own, and with them, un- 
taught harmony will soon begin to cheer 
thy morning and evening walks. — Sweet 
aa this may be, return — return — ^the birds 
of Yorkshire will tune their pipei^ and sing 
■■ melodiously as those of Staffordshire. 

Adieu, my beloved L; thine too much for 
my peace. 

h, STERNE. 



LETTER IV. 

TO THE SAME. 

I HATS oi^ded her whom I so tenderly 
love !— what could tempt me to it ! but if a 
beggar was to knock at thy gate, would*st 
thou not open the door, and be melted with 
compassion 1 — I know thon would*st, for Pity 
has erected a temple in thy bosom. — Sweet- 
est and best of all human passions ! let thy 
web of tenderness cover the pensive form 
of affliction, and soften tlio darkest shades 
of misery ! — I have reconsidered this apolo- 
gy, and, alas '. what will it accomplish ? Ar- 
guments, however finely spun, can never 
change the nature of things — ^very true — 
flo a truce with them. 

I have lost a very valuable friend by o 
■ad accident, and what is worse, he has left 
a widow and five young children to lament 
ibis sudden stroke. — If real usefulness and 
integrity of heart could have secured him 
from this, his friends would not now be 
mourning his untimely fate. — ^These dark 
and seemingly cruel dispensations of Provi- 
daicOi often make the best of human hearts 

2R 



complain.— Who can paint the diftresB of 
an afiectionate mother, made a widow in a 
moment, weeping in bitterness over a nn- 
merqus, helpless, and fatherless offipring! 
— God! these are thy chastisements, and 
require (hard task !) a pious acquiescence. 

Forgive me this digression, and allow me 
to drop a tear over a departed friend ; and^ 
what is moro excellent, an honest man. 
My L. ! thou wilt feel all that kindness can 

inspire in the deatli of . The event 

was sudden, and thy gentle spirit would be 
more alarmed on that account — ^But, my L, 
thou hast less to lament, as old age was 
creeping on, and her period of doing good, 
and being useful, was nearly over. — ^At sixty 
years of age the tenement gets fast out of 
repair, and the lodger with anxiety thinks 
of a discharge. — In such a situation, the poet 
might well say, 

" Tlie Mul uiwasyr dec 

My L. talks of leaving the country — ^may 
a kind angel guide thy steps hither ! — Soli- 
tude at length grows tiresome. — ^Thou say- 
cst thou wilt quit the place with regret— I 
tliink so toa — Does not something uneasy 
mingle witli the very reflection of leaving 
it? It is like parting with an old friend, 
whose temper and company one has long 
been acquainted with — ^I think I see you 
looking twenty times a day at the hoose— 
almost counting every brick and pane of 
glass, and telling them at the same time^ 
with a sigh, you are going to leave thon.^- 
Oh, happy modification of matter ! they will 
remain insensible of thy loss. — ^But how wilt 
thon be able to part with thy garden ? — ^The 
recollection of so many pleasing walks must 
have endeared it to you. The trees, the 
shrubs, the flowers, which thou reared with 
thy own hands — will they not droop and 
fade away sooner upon thy departure? — 
Who will be tliy successor to nurse them 
in thy absence 1 — ^Thou wilt leave thy name 
upon the myrtle-tree. — ^If trees, and shrubib 
and flowers, could compose an elegy, I 
should expect a very phuntive one open 
this subject 

Adieu, adieu! Believe me, ever, ever 
thine. 

L. GTERlfS. 
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LETTER V. 



TH) MRS. F- 



Tork. Tiuvday, Nov. 10. 1759. 
Dear Madam, 
Your kind inqniries after my health, de- 
serve my best thanks. — What can give one 
more pleasure than the good wishes of those 
we value ] — ^I am sorry you give so bad on 
account of your own healtli, but hope you 
will find benefit froui tiir- water — it has been 
of infinite service to me. — 1 suppose, my 
good hidy, by wliat you say in your letter, 
*• that I am busy writing an extraordinary 
" book," that your intelligence oouiea from 
York — the fountain-head of all chit-chat 
news — and — no matter. — Now for your de- 
sire of knowing the reason of my turning 
author ] why truly I am tired of employing 
my brains for other people's advantage. — 
*Tis a foolish sacrifice I have made for some 
years to an ungrateful person. — I depend 
much upon the candor of Uio public, but 1 
shall not pick out a jury to try the merit of 
my book amongst *"'****«''i', — und, till you 
read my Tristram, do not, like some people, 
condemn it. — Laugli I am sure you will at 
some passages. — I have hired a small house 
m tlie Minster Yard for my wife and daugh- 
ter — ^the latter is to begin dancing, &c. : if 
I cannot leave her a fortune, I will at least 
give her an education. — ^As Isliall publish my 
works very soon, I shall be in town by March, 
and shall have the pleasure of meeting with 
you. — ^All your friends are well, and ever 
hold you in the some estimation that your 
sincere friend does. 

Adieu, dear lady : believe me, witli every 
wish fixr your happinesii your most faith- 
fiil, &c 

LAURENCE 8TEKNE. 



LETTER VI. 

TO DR. *♦♦♦♦♦. 

Jan. 30. 1700. 

Dear Sir, 

— De mortuis nil nisi ftonum, is a maxim 

which you have so often of late urged in 

conversation, and in your letters (but in 

four last especially,) with such seriousness 



made me at length as serious and severe as 
yourself:— but that the humors you have 
stirred up might not work too potently 
within me, I have waited four days to cool 
myself, before I wouki set pen to paper to 
answer you, " de mortuis nil nin bonum," 
I declare I have considered the wisdom and 
foundation of it over ^nd over again, as 
dispajssionately and charitably as a good 
Christian con, and, after all, I can find no- 
thing in it, or moke more of it than a doq- 
sensical lullaby of some nurse, put iiito 
Latin by some pedant to be chanted by some 
hypocrite to the end of tlie world, for the 
coneolaticm of departing lechers. — 'Tis, I 
own, Latin; and I think that is all the 
weight it has — ^fbr, in plain English, 'tis a 
loose and futile position below a dispute— 
^*you are not to speak any thing' of tJu 
" tlcad but what is good^ Why so I — ^Who 
says so^^neither reason nor scripture.^ 
[ns])ircd authors have done otiierw^isc — and 
reason and common sense tell me, that if 
the cliaracters of past ages and men are to 
be drawn at all, tlicy arc to be drawn like 
themselves ; tliat is, with their excellencies, 
and with their foibles — and it is as much a 
piece of justice to the world, and to virtue 
too, to do the one as the otlicr.-^The ralia^ 
passion, et les cgaremens du cmuTf ue the 
very things which mark and distinguish a 
man's character; — in which I would aa 
soon leave out a man's head as his hobby- 
horse. — ^However, if, like the poor devil of 
a painter, we must conform to this pious 
canon, de mortuis, &«. which I own has a 
spice of piety in the sotmd of it, and be 
obliged to paint both our angels and our 
devils out of the same pot — I then infer 
tliat our Sydenhams, and Songrados, our 
Lucretius, and Mesaolinos, our Somers, and 
our Bolingbrokes, are alike entitled to 
statues, and all the historians or satiricti 
who have said otherwise since they de- 
parted this life, from Sallnst to S » are 
guilty of the crimes you charge me with, 
" cowardice and injustice.** 

But why cowardice ? '* because *tis sot 
** courage to attack a dead man who can*t 
" defend himself." — ^But why do you doctoa 
of the faculty attack such a one with your 
incision-knifb 1 Oh ! for the good of the 
living. — ^'Tis my plea. — ^But I have 



1 



And geverity against me, as l\\Q 6u\v\»oecdx.t<.t..^. — ^w ...j ,..w«. — *,^^ m. ime«o ow.^ 
^rBnegrcsBOT of the rule ^— \l\al ^ow \vive\v\vvTi\^ lont^ \i;> ^^ Vsi ta.^ behalf— «nd itia 
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this — I am not gailty of the charge — culing what I thought descn-ing of it— or 



though defensible. I have not cut up Doc- 
tor Kunastrokius at all. — I have just 
BcratchM him — and that scarce skin-deep. 



of disservice to sound learning, &c. — how 
I have succeeded, my book must show — 
and this I leave entirely to the world — ^but 



— I do him first all honor — speak of Kunas- not to that little world of your acquaintance, 
trokius as a great man — (be he whom ho . whose opinion and sentiments you call the 
will) and then most distantly hint at a droll general opinion of the best judges tDithinU 



foible in his character — and that not first 
reported (to the few who can even under- 
stand the hint) by me — ^but known before 
by every chamber-maid and footman within 
the bills of mortality — but Kunastrokius, 
you say, was a great man— *tis tliat very 
circumstance which makes the pleasantry 
— for I could name at tliis instant a score 
of honest gentlemen who miglit have done 
the very thing which Kunastrokius did, and 
seen no joke in it at all — as to the failing 
of Knnastrokius, which you say can only 
be imputed to his friends as a misfortune — 
I see nothing like a misfortune in it to any 
friend or relation of Kunastrokius^ that 
Kunastrokius upon occasion should sit with 
******* and ******* — I have put these stars 
not to hurt your worship* s (hlicary. — If 



exception^ who all affirm (you say) that my 
book cannot be put into the hands of any 
woman of character, (I hope you except 
widows, doctor— for they are not all so 
squeamish, but I am told they are all really 
of my party, in return for some good offices 
done their interejsts in the 274th page of 
my first volume.) But for the chaste mar- 
ried, and chaste unmarried part of the sex 
— they must not read my book ! Heaven 
forbid the stock of chastity should be less- 
ened by tlie Life and Opinions of Tristram 
Shandy — ^ycs, his Opinions — it would cer- 
tainly debauch ^cm ! God take them under 
his protection in this fiery trial, and send 
us plenty of Duennas to watch the work- 
ings of their humors till Uiey have safely 
got througli the whole work. If this will 



Kunastrokius afler all is too sacred a cliar- 1 not be sufficient, may we have plenty of 
acter to be even smiled at (which is all I j Sangrados to pour iu plenty of cold water, 
have dooe,) he has had bettor luck than his till tliis terrible fermentation is over — as 



botten. In the same page (without imputa- 
tion of oowaidice) I have said as much of a 



fur the nuinmnm in locuh, which you men- 
tion to me a second time, I fear you tliink 



m&n of twico his wisdom — and tliat is me very p<x>r, or in debt — I thank Grod, 
Solomon, of whom I have made the same | though I dun^t abound — that I have enough 
remark, " That they were both great men ; for a clean sliirt every day — and a mutton 
** — and like all mortal men had each their chop— and my contentment, with this, has 



** ruling passion." 

— ^The consolation you give me, " That 

" my book, however, will be read enough 

• to answer my design of raising a tax upon 

"the public" — is very unconsolatory — to 

say nothing how very mortifying! by h ^n ! 

an author is worse treated than a com- 



thus far (and I hope over will) put me 

above stooping an inch for it, even for ^'s 

estate. Curse on it, I like it not to that 
degree, nor envy (you may be sure) any 
man who kneels in the dirt for it— so that 
howsoever I may fall sliort of the ends pro- 
posed in commencing author— •! enter this 
protest, first, that my end was honest ; and, 
secondly, that I wrote not to be fed, but to 



mon ***** at this rate — " You will get a 

** penny by your sins, and thaVs enouffh.^ 

Upon this chapter let me comment — ^That ; be famous, I am much obliged to Mr. 

I proposed laying the world under contri- Garrick for his very favorable opinion — but 



bution when I set pen to paper, — ^is what I 
own, and I suppose I may be allowed to 
have that view in my head, in common with 
every other writer, to make my labor of 
advantage to rnyself. 

Do you not do the same ? but I beg I may 
add, that whatever Tiews I had of that kind, 
I had other views— the first of which was, 



why, dear Sir, had he done better in finding 
fault witli it than in commending it? to 
humble me ! an author is not so soon hum- 
bled as you imagine — no, but to make the 
book better by castrations — ^that is still tub 
judicc, and I can assure you upon tliis chap- 
ter, that the very passages and descriptions 
you propose that I %lvo\3i^ «MiT\Stf»\a.\M^ 



the hopes of doing the world good, by ridl-\ second ed'vXivoi^ axe. viV^ vs^'^R^ 
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by men of wit, and Bomo others whom I 
esteem sound critics — so that, upon the 
whole, I am still kept up, if not above fear, 
at least above despair, and have seen enough 
to show me the folly of an attempt of cas- 
trating my book to the prudish humors of 
particulars. I believe the short-cut would 



be to publish this letter at the bogiiming of of misapplied science in the Christian 



the third volume, as an apology for the 
first and second. I was sorry to find a cen- 
sure upon the insincerity of some of my 
friends — I have no reason myself to re- 
proach any one man — my friends have con- 
tinued in the same opinions of my books 
which they first gave me of them — ^mauy 
indeed have thought better of 'em, by con- 
aidering them more, few worse. 
I am, Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

LAURENCE gTERNE. 



I have now got home to my lodgings, 
since the play (you astonished me in it,) 
and have been unwrapping this self-some 
wound of mine, and shaking my head over 
it this half-hour. 

What the devil ! — is there no one learn- 
ed blocklicod throughout the many Mihools 



LETTER Vn. 

TO DAVID OARKIQK. ESQ. 

l^bout Afril, 17G0. 
Thursday, 11 o'clock— Night. 

Dear Sib, 

*TwA8 for all the world like a cut across 
my finger with a sharp pen-knife. I saw 
the blood — gave it a suck — wrapt it up — 
and thought no more about it 

But there is more goes to the healing of 
a wound than this comes to : — a wound (un- 
less it is a wound not worth talking of, — 
but, by the bye, mine is) must give you 
some pain after. Nature will take her own 
way with it — it must ferment — it must 
digest 

The story you told me of Tristram's pre- 
tended tutor this morning — My letter by 
right should have set out with this sentence, 
and then the simile would not have kept 
yon a moment in suspense. 

This vile stoiy, I say—though I then saw 
both how and where it wounded — I felt 
little from it at firsts or, to speak more 
honestly (though it rains my simile,) I felt 
a great deal of pain from it, but affected an 
air osaal on such accidents, of less feeling 
tbaolhad. 



world, to make a tutor of for my Tristram I 
— ex quovu ligno nonfit — Are wc so run 
out of stock, that there is no one lumbc^ 
headed, muddle-headed, mortar-headed, pud- 
ding-headed chap amongst our doctors!— 
Id tliere no one single wight of much read- 
ing and no learning, amongst the many chil- 
dren in my mother's nursery, who bid high 
for til is charge — but I must disable my 
judgment by choosing a Warburton J Ven- 
geance ! have I so little concern for the 
honor of my hero ! Am I a wretch so voii 
of sense, so berefl of feeling for the figure 
he is to make in story, that I should chooee 
a preceptor to rob him of all the immo^ 
tality I intended him ? O ! dear Mr. Ghirrick! 

Malice is ingenious — ^unless where the 
excess of it outwits itself— I have two com- 
forts in this stroke of it ; the first is, that 
this one is partly of tliis kind ; and secondly, 
that it is one of the number of those which 
so unfairly brought poor Yorick to his grave 
The report might draw blood of the author 
of Tristram Shandy — but oould not harm 
such a num as the autho;- of the Divine Le- 
gation — God hleas him ! though (by the bve. 
and according to the natural course of de- 
scents) the blessing should come from him 
tome. 

Pray have you no interest, lateral or 
collateral, to get me introduced to his Lord- 
ship. 

Why do you oskl 

My dear Sir, I have no claim to such an 
honor, but what arises from the honor and 
respect which, in the progress of my work, 
will be shown the world I owe to so great 
a man. 

Whilst I am talking of owing — ^I wiabi 
my dear Sir, that any body would tell you, 
how much I am indebted to you. I am de- 
tennined never to do it myself, or say nxxe 
upon the sabject than this, that I am youm 
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LETTER Vm. 



Eaa 



May, 176a 

A Sir, 

"RN yoa ten thousand thanks for 

of your letter — and the account 

me of ray wife and girl. I saw 
y to-night at Ranelagh, who 

you have inocuhited my friend 
I heartily wish him well tlirougli, 

in God all goes right 
onday we set out with a * grand 
3f Jiord Rockingham's (in wlioso 
love) for Windsor — tlicy have con- 
jr fourteen hundred jwunds for the 
to some general undertaker, of 
10 K. has hargained to iKiy one 
)rd George Sackvillc was last Sat- 

the opera, some say with great 
y, — others, with great dejection. 
! littlo news to add. There is a 
[Mmphlet t wrote against Tristram, 
ley would write a hundred such. 
kerne says her purse is light : will 
r Sir, he so good as to jmy her ten 
and I will reckon with you, when 
le pleasure of meeting you. My 
pliments to Mrs. C. and all friends. 
mOi dear Sir, your obliged and 

LAU. STERNE. 



a fool 08 to fall foul upon Dr. Warburtoiif 
my best friend, by representing him bo 
weak a man,— or by telling such a lie of 
him, — 08 hi8 giving me a purse, to buy off 
his tutorship fixr Tristram !— or I sliould be 
fool enough to own 1 had. taken his purse 
for that purpose ! 

You must know there is a quarrel between 

Dr. Hill and Dr. M ^y, who was the 

physician meant at Mr. Charles Stanhope's, 
and Dr. Hill has changed tlie place on pur- 
pose to give M y a lick. — Now that 

conversation (though perhaps true,) yet 
happened at another place,*" and with an- 
other physician ; which I have contradicted 
in this city, for the honor of my friend 
M y : all which shows tlie absurdity of 



LETTER IX. 

TO Til E SAME. 

May. ITCO. 

kR Sir, 

moment received the favor of your 
er : — the letter in the I/idics' Maga- 
x>ut me, was wrote by the noted 
, who wrote tlie Inspector, and un- 

that magazine; — tlie people of 
e very uncharitable to suppose any 
rross a beast as to pen such a char- 

himself. — ^In this great town, no 
r suspected it, for a thousand rea- 
lould they suppose I should be such 

Fonlinand, the Marquifi of Bockinftbun, 
Ti^inplo. wore installed Kni^ti of tbo Gar- 
efwlay, May Gtb, nco, at Wiadior. 
[nockmakcr'a outcry against tbe author of 
Shandy." 8vo. 
oyal Femak Magaxine, tor April, 17C0. 



* Alt t>ic Iruth of thia anecdotu in not dniicd, it nioy 
;;riitiry curiosity to coniuiunicatc it in Dr. Hill's own 
wnnlii.— '* At t!io In:4t dinner that tlje lati; lost nniiablo 
*' Oiarh'H StanlioiK gave to ^niiis, Yorick waM prva- 
" cnt. Tlie pxxl old man wa^ vexed to iM!<! a pedantic 
" medic] ne-niunger take tho lead, and prevent that 
"pleasantry wlildi good wit and f^ood wine might 
" have occnsionml, by a discoiimo in tlie unintelligible 
" Ianf;uai;e of hii« proft-snion, concerning tlie dilferoncc 
" between the p)in:nitis and the paraphrenitis, and 
" the concomitant categories of tbe mediastinum and 
•' pleura. 

" (;ood'bumored Vorick saw tbe sense of tlic master 
" of the fea^t, and fell into tlic cant and jargon of 
" phyi«ic, nsi if he hud b(«n one of Kadclitlii's travellers. 
" ' Tlie vulgar practice,' says lie, * savorn too much of 
**m<.*chanical iM-incipl^s; tin- venerable ancients wore 
'* nil eniiiirici>, and tbe profi>s!<ion will never regain its 
"ancient credit, till practice fallx into tliu old track 
" again. I am myself an instance; I cauebt cold by 
" leaning on a damp cuKbion, and, after sneezing and 
"sniveling a fortnight, it fell upon my breast. They 
" blooded me, blistered me, and gave me robs and bobs, 
" and lobocks. and eclcgmata ; but I grew worse ; for 
" I wa4 treated according to the e.\acl rules of the 
'* College. In short, from an inllanuiiation it came to 
" an AUIIESTON, and all was over with mc. They 
" adviicil me to go to Bristol, that I might not do them 
"the itcandal of dying under their hands; and tlio 
" Bristol jir^ople for the same reason consigned nie over 
"to LiHl>un. But what do 17 why I.cnnsiden^l an 
" adiiesion is. in plain E^nglicb, only a sticking of two 
"things togi'tlier. and that force euoiiirb would pull 
" tliem asunder. L bought u goo<I asb-]Mde, and began 
" leajiiiig over ull the walls and ditches in tlie coun- 
" try. From tlie lieicht of tlie iM)le [ used to eonm souse 
"down upon my feet, like an am, when bo trunplcfl 
" upon a bulldog : hut it did not da At last— when 
" I bad raipi»d myself perpendicularly over a wall, I 
**nsed to fall exactly across tlie ridge of it upon the 
"side opposite to tin adht>.4iou. This tore it off at 
** once, and I am as you sec. Come, All a glasi to ttai 
"memory of the empiric medicine.* If lie hod been 
" askiHl elsewhere about this disorder (for be really 
" had a consumptive disorder), be would have an- 
" swered, that he waa cured b^ H«\iL^naBC% ^iwMSte^ 
" of tte \Mll!kt %Jw\ c\\ux ot N\\xiCk\:'' 
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P. S. I am just nttingr down to go on 
witli Tristram, &^^the scribblers use inc 
ill, but they have used my betters much 
worse, for which may God forgive them. 



LETTER XI. 



TO MY Wimr WIDOW, MRS. F- 



York credulity and nonsense. Besides, the 

account is full of falsehoods, — first, with 

regard to tlic place of my birth, which was 

at Clonmel, in Ireland, — the story of a him- 

dred pounds to Mrs. W ,* not true, or 

of a pennon promised ; the merit of wliich 

I disclaimed, — and indeed there are so 

many other things so untrue, and unlikely 

to come from me, that tl>e worst enemy I 

have here never had a suspicion, — and, to 

end all. Dr. Hill owns the paper. Coxwouid, Aug. 3. neo. 

I shall be down before May is out; — I Madam, 

preach before the judges on Sunday ; — my When a man*9 brains are as dry as a 

Sermons come out on Thursday after; — 'squeezed orange, — and he feels he has no 

and I purpose, tlie Monday, at furthest, ! more conceit in him tlian a mallet, *tis in 

after that, to set out tor York; — I havCj vain to think of sitting down, and writing a 

bought a pair of horses for that purpose : — letter to a lady of your wit, unless in the 

honest John-Trot style of yrwir* of the VMh 
instant came safe to hand, cf^., which, by 
the bye, looks like a letter of businees; and 
you know very well, from the first letter I 
had tlie honor to write to you, I am a man 
of no business at all. This vile plight I 
found my genius in was the reasan I have 

told Mr. , I would not write to you till 

the next post, — ^hoping by that time to «^t 
some small recruit, at least of vivacity, if 
not wit, to set out with ; — but upon second 
thoughts, thinking a bad letter in Bcason.— 
to be better than a good one out of it, — this 
scrawl is the consequence, which if yon 
will bum the moment you get it — I pruniise 
to send you a fine set essay in tlie style of 
your female epistolizers, cut and trimmed at 
all points. — God defend me from such, who 
never yet knew wiiat it was to say or write 
one premeditated word in my Mole life; 
— ^for this reason I send you this with pleas- 
ure, because wrote with the careless irregfu- 
larity of an easy heart Who told you, 



my best respects to your Lady . 

I am. Dear Sir, 
Your most obliged and fiuthfhl 

L. STERNE. 

p. S. I beg pardon for this hasty scrawl, 
having just come from a concert where the 
D. of York performed. — I have received 
great notice from him, and last week had 
the honor of supping with him. 



LETTER X. 

TO DR. WAUBirRTON, BISHOP 
GL.0LXE8TKR. 



OF 



York, June 9. 1760. 

Mt Lord, 

Not knowing where to send two sets of 
my Sermons, I could think of no better ex- 
pedient tiian to order tlicm into Mr. Ber- 
rengor*8 liands, who has promiso<l me that 
he will wait upon your liordsliip with them, 

tlie first moment he hears you are in town. Garrick wrote the medley for Beard !— 
The truest and humblest thanks I return to | Twas wrote in his house, however, and be- 
your lordship, for tlie generosity of your! fore I left town.— I deny it,-4 was not lost 



protection, and advice to me ; by making a 
good use of the one, I will hope to deserve 
the other: I wish your Ix>nlship, all tlie 
health and happiness in this world, for I am 
Your Lordship's 

Most obliged and 

Most grateful Sen^ant, 

L. STERNE. 



two days before I left town. — ^I was lost all 
the time I was there, and never found till 1 
got to this Shandy-castle of mine. — Next 
winter I intend to sojourn amongst you with 
more decorum, and will neither be lost or 
found anywhere. 

Now I wish to God, I was at your elbow, 
— I have just finished one volume of Shan- 
dy, and I want to read it to some one who I 
Thn widonr of Mr. Sterne's itredeceNU in v\»\ Vnw? CMv Uiste and relish humor; — this, by 
^x would. \\)i[i& N4 v^ ^ \a «w \\Vi\.^ vmLYU^iSGX Ssk \n«^ — for I 
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Ice the things for granted* which their hi^h 
ightinesses tlic world have yet to detcr- 
ine, — but I mean no such thing, — I could 
ish only to have your opinion ; — shall 1, 
truth, give you mine 1 — 1 dare not, — but 
will ; provided you keep it to yourself; — 
low tlien, that I think there is more lau^h- 
le humor, — ^with an equal degree of Cer- 
jitic satire, if not more, — than in tlic last; 
but we are bad judges of the merit of our 
ildren. 

I return you a thousand thanks for your 
endly congratulations upon my habitation, 
and I will take care, you shall uever wish 
s but well, for I am. Madam, 
With great esteem and truth, 

Your most obliged, 

L. 8TCUNE. 

P. S. I have wrote this so vilely and so 
ecipitately, I fear you must carry it to a 
cipherer. — ^I beg youll do me the honor 
write,— otlierwise you draw me in, in- 
3ad of Mr.— — drawuig you into a scrape; 
•for I should sorrow to have a taste of so 
Teeable a correspondent, — and no more. 

Adieu. 



LETTER Xn. 



TO S- 



I<ondon, Clirifftmai Day, 1700. 

My Dear Friend, 

I HATE been in such a continual hurry 
lice the moment I arrived here, — what 
ith my books, and what with visitors and 
isitings, that it was not in my power soon- 
r to sit down and acknowledge the favor 
r yoiur obliging letter ; and to thank you 
IT the most friendly motives which led you 
> write it — I am not much in pain upon 
iiat gives my kind fViends at Stillington 
) much on the chapter of Noses ; because, 
3 the principal satire throughout that part 
I levelled at those learned blockheads who, 
I all ages, have wasted their time and 
luch learning upon points as foolish,^ 

shifts off the idea of what you fear, to an- 
ther point: — and 'tis thought here very 
ood; — 'twill pass muster, — I mean not 
ith all : — no, no ! I shall be attacked and 
elted, either from cellars or garrets, write 



what I will; and besides, must expect to 
have a party against me of many hundreds^ 
— who either do not, or will not laugh.^ 
'Tis enough if I divide the world ; — at least, 
I will rest contented with it. — I wish you 
was here to see what changes of looks and 
political reasoning have takou place in every 
company and coflee-house since last year. 
We shall be soon Prussians and Anti-Prus- 
sians, B s and Anti-B s ; and those 

distinctions will just do as well as Whig 
and Tory, — and, for aught I know, serve 
the same ends. The King seems re- 
solved to bring all things back to their ori- 
ginal principles, and to stop the torrent of 
corruption and laziness. lie rises every 
morning at six, to do business, — rides out 
at eight to a minute, — returns at nine, to 
give himself up to his people.— By persisting, 
'tis thought he will oblige his ministers and 
dependants to dispatch affairs with him many 
hours sooner than of late ; — and *tis much 
to be Y]uestioned whether they will not be 
enabled to wait upon him sooner, by being 
freed from long levees of their own, and 
applications; which will in all likelihood be 
transferred from them directly to himself,— 
the present system being to remove that 
phalanx of great people which stood betwixt 
the throne and the subjects, and stifferthem 
to have immediate access without the inter- 
vention of a cabal — (this is the language of 
others): — however, the King gives every 
thing himself, knows every thing, and 
weighs every thing maturely, and then is 
inflexible. — This puts old stagers off their 
game. — How it will end, we are all in the 
dark. 

Tis feared the war is quite over in (jer- 
many. Never was known such havoc 
amongst troops. — ^I was told yesterday by a 
Colonel from Germany, that out of two bat- 
talions of nine hundred men, to which ho 
belonged, but seventy-one are left ! — Prince 
Fenlinand has sent word, *tis said, that he 
must have forty thousand men directly to 
take the field, — and with provisions for 
them too ; for he can but subsist them for a 
fortnight — ^I hope this will find you all got 
to York. — I beg my compliments to the 
amiable Mrs. Crofl, &c, &c. 

Though I purposed going first to Golden 
Sqimrc, yet Fate hAa\h»aVsck%^«^iUKK^^ 
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mc ; — BO I have never been able to set a foot 
towards that quarter. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours affectionately. 



L. STERNE. 



LETTER Xm. 



TO THE SAME. 



[About Jan. 1, I7G1. 

My Dear Dear Sir, 
I UAVE just time to acknowledge the 
favor of yours; but not to get tlie two 
prints you mention, which shall be sent you 
by the next post I bave bought tliem, and 
lent them to Miss Gilbert, but will assuredly 
send for them, and inclose tliem to you. I 
will take care to get your pictures well 
copied, and at a moderate price : and if I 
can be of further use, I beseech you to em- 
ploy me ; and, from time to time, will send 
you an account of whatever may be worth 
transmitting. — The stream now sets in 
strong against the German war. Loud com- 
plain t^j of making a trade 

of the war, die. — much expected from Ld. 
Granby's evidence to tliese matters, who is 
ex(Xicted every hour. The king wins every 
day upon the people, shows himself much 
at the play (but at no opera) ; rides out with 
his brothers every morning, half an hour 
after seven till nine; returns witli them; 
spends an hour with them at breakfast and 
chat, and tlien sits down to business. I 
never dined at home once since I arrived : 
and fourteen dinners deep engaged just 
now ; and fear matters will be worse witli 
me in that point than better. As to the 
main points in view, at which you hint, all 
I can say is, that I see my way, and, unless 
Old Nick throws the dice, shall, in due time, 
come off winner. — ^Tristram will be out the 
20th. — There is a great rout made about 
hmi before he enters the stage : — whether 
tliis will be of use or no, I can't say. — Some 
wits of the first magnitude here, both as to 
wit and station, engage me success ; — time 
will show. 

Mveu. 



LETTER XIV. 



TO THE SAME. 



Much, 1781. 

Dear Sir, 
Since I had the favor of your obliging 
letter, nothing has happened, or been said 
one day, which has not been contradicted 
the next: so having little certain to write, 
I have forborne writing at all, in hoi)es 
every day of something wortli filling up a 
letter. We had the greatest cxpectaticws 
yesterday that ever were raised, of a pitclied 
l)attle in the House of Commons; wherein 
Mr. Pitt was to have entered and thrown 
down the gauntlet, in defence of the Ger- 
man war. — There never was so full a house: 
j — the gallery full to the top ; — I was there 
dl the day, — when lo! a political fit of the 
gout seized the great combatant : — ^he ente^ 
ed not the lists. -^Eeckford got np, and 
I)egged the House, as he saw not Ills Right 
Honorable friend tliere, to put off the debate. 
— It could not be done: so Beckfbrd rose 
up, and made a most long, passionate in- 
coherent speecli, in defence of the Ger- 
manic war, — but very severe upon tlie un- 
frugal manner it was carried on ; — in which 
he addressed himself principally to the 
Chancellor of tlie Elxchequer ; and laid on 
him terribly. — It seems the chancery of 
Hanover had laid oat ^350,000 poimds on ac- 
coimt, and brought in our Treasury debt- 
or;^ and the grand debate was, for an 
honest examination of the particulars of 
this extravagant account, and for vouclicrs 
to autlienticate it. — Legge answered Beck- 
ford very rationally and coolly. — Lord K. 
spoke long. — Sir F. Dashwood maintained, 
tlie German war was most pernicious. — Mr. 

C , of Surrey, spoke well against the 

account, with some others. — L. Barrington 
at last got up, and spoke half an hour with 
great plainness and temper,— explained a 
great many hidden springs relating to theec 
accounts, in favor of Uie late King, and told 
two or three conversations relative to these 
expenses; — which cast great honor upon 
the King^s character. This was with ic£^ 
to the money the King had secretly fiff- 
nished out of his pocket, to lessen the ac- 
count of the Hanover-eccae brought us to 
discharge. 
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Beckfiird and BarriDgtfln abused all who 
KNight for peace, and joined in the cry for 
it ; and Beckford added, that the reasons of 
wishing a peace now, were the same as the 
peace of Utrecht ; that the people behind 
the curtain could not both maintain the war 
and their places too ; so were for making 
another sacrifice of the nation to their own 
interesta Afler all, the cry for a peace is 
BO general, that it will certainly end in one. 
— ^Now for mysel£ 

One half of the town abuse my book as 
bitterly as the other half cry it up to tlie 
skies : the best is, Uiey abuse it and buy it, 
and at such a rate, that we are going on 
with a second edition as fast as possible. 

I am going down, for a day or two, wnth 
Mr. Spencer, to Wirableton. On Wednes- 
day there is to be a grand assembly at Lady 
N ' k I have inquired everywhere about 
Stephen's affair ; and can hear nothing. My 
friend Mr. Charles Townshend, will be now 
Secretary of War f^ he bid me wish him joy 
of it, though not in possession. I will ask 
him ; and depend, my most worthy friend, 
that you shall not be ignorant of what I 
learn from him. Believe me ever, ever. 

Yours, 

L. s. 



LETTER XV. 



TO THE SAME. 



April, 1761. 

Mt Dear Sm, 

A srrRAiN which I got in my wrist by a 

terrible fall, prevented my acknowledging 

the favor of your obliging letter. I went 

yesterday morning to breakfast with Mr. 

V i who is a kind of right-hand man to 

the Secretary, on purpose to inquire about 
the propriety, or feasibility, of doing what 
you wish me ; — and he has told me an an- 
ecdote which, had you been here, would, I 
think, have made it wiser to have deferred 
•peaking about the afikir a month hence 
than now. It is this: — ^You must know 
that the numbers of officers who have led 
their regiments in Germany for the pleas- 



* Hb wm appointed SecreUry at War the 24tli of 
llarcli.l'ML 
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ures of the town, have been long a topic 
of merriment; as you see them in St 
Jameses Coffee-house, and the Park, every 
hour, inquiring, open mouth, how things 
go on in Germany, and wrhat news, — when 
they should have been there to have fur^ 
nished news themselves: — ^but the worst 
part has been, that many of them have left 
their brother officers on their duty, and in 
all the fatigues of it, and have come with 
no end but to make friends, to be put un- 
fairly over the heads of those who were 
left risking their lives, — ^In this attempt, 
there have been some but too successful, 
which has justly raised ill-blood and com- 
plaints from the officers who staid behind : 
the upshot has been, that they have every 
soul been ordered off: and woe be to him 
(*tis said) who shall be found listening! 
Now, just to mention our friend*s case 
whilst this cry is on foot, I think, would be 
doing more hurt than good: but, if yon 
think otherwise, I will go with all my 
heart, and mention it to Mr. Townshend ; 
for, to do more, I am too inconsiderable a 
person to pretend ta — You made mo and 
my friends here very merry with the ac- 
counts current at York, of my being forbid 
the court ; — but they do not consider what 
a considerable person they make of me, 
when they suppose either my going, or my 
not going there, is a point that ever enters 
the King*s head; — and, for those about 
him, I have the honor either to stand so 
personally well known to them, or to be so 
well represented by those of the first rank, 
as to fear no accident of that kind. 

I thank God (B ^*s excepted) I have 

never yet made a friend or connexion I 
have fbrfeited, or done aught to forfeit ; — 
but, on the contrary, my true character is 
better understood; and where I had one 
friend last year who did me honor, I have 
three now. — If my enemies knew that, by 
this rage of abuse and ill-will, they were 
effectually serving the interests both of my- 
self and works, they would bo more quiet ; 
— but it has been tlie fate of my betters; 
who have found, that the way to fame is, 
like the way to Heaven, — ^through much 
tribulation ; — and, till I shall have the honor 
to be as much maltreated as Rabelais and 
Swifl were, I must cQuUw\55i ^\»xj&^a\— Asst 
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I have not filled up the measure of half 
their persecutions. 

The court is turning topsy-turvy. Lord 
Bute le premier f'^ — Lord Talbot to be 
Groom of the Chambers,! in room of the 
D. of R d ; — Lord Halifax to Ireland ;t 
— Sir P. Dash wood in Talbot's place; — 
Pitt seems unmoved ; — a peace inevitable ; 
— stocks rise ; — the peers tliis moment kiss- 
ing hands, &c. &c. (this week may be 
christened tlie kiss-hands week) foi- a hun- 
dred changes will happen in consequence 
of these. Pray present my compliments to 
Mrs. C. and all friends, and believe me, 
with tlie greatest fidelity, 

Your ever obliged 

L. STERNE. 

p. S. Is it not strange that Lord Talbot 
should have power to remove the Duke of 
R d1 

Pray, when you have read this, send the 
news to Mrs. Sterne. 



LETTER XVI. 



TO J- 



Dear H- 



H 8 , ESQ. 



Coxwould, July 28, 1761. 



I SYMPATHIZED for, or with you, on the 
detail you give me of your late agitations, 
— and would willingly have taken my 
horse, and trotted to the oracle to have in- 
quired into the etymology of all your suf- 
ferings, had I not been assured, that all 
tliat evacuation of bilious matter, with all 
that abdominal motion attending it (both 
which are equal to a month's purgation 
and exercise) will have left you better than 

it found you. — Need one go to D » to 

be told that all kind of mild (mark, I am 
going to talk more foolishly than your 
apothecary) opening, saponaceous, dirty- 
shirt, and washing liquors are proper for 
you ; and, consequently, all styptical pota- 
tions death and destruction. — If you had 
not shut up your gall-ducts by these, the 

* LonI Dute was appointed Secretary of Stata oo 
the 35th of March 1761. 
t Lord Talbot was appointed Steward of the House- 
Jtold on tbo fame day. 
/ lA>rd lialiikx was appointed TiOTd-lAeu\ei\aiiV ot 
InlunU on the 90tb of March, 1761. 



glauber-ealts could not have hurt>-^M it 
was, 'twas like a match to the gonpowder, 
by raising a fresh combusticm, as all physic 
does at first ; so that you have been let ofi| 
— ^nitre, brimstone, and charcoal (which is 
blackness itself) all at one blaat.^'Twaa 
well the piece did not burst ; for I think it 
underwent great violence, and, as it is 
proof, will, I hope, do much service in this 
militating world. — ^*Panty is mistaken; I 
quarrel with no one. — ^There was that cox- 
comb of in the house, who lost temper 

with me for no other reason upon earth bat 
that I could not fall down and worship a 
brazen image of learning and eloquence 
which he set up, to the persecution of all 
true believers. — I sat down upon his alter^ 
and whistled in the time of his divine ser- 
vice, — and broke down his carved work, 
and kicked his incense-pot to the D ; 
so he retreated, sed rum sine felie in carde 
sua. — ^I have wrote a clerumj whether I 
shall take my doctor^s degrees or not— I 
am much in doubt, but I trow not — I go 
on with Tristram. — I have bought seven 
hundred books at a purchase, dog-cheap,— 
and many good ; — and I have been a week 
getting them set up in my best room here: 
— Why do not you transport yours to town? 
but I talk like a fool. — This will just catch 
you at your spaw. I wish you iTicoiumem 
apud Londinum. — Do you go there for 
good and all,— or ill ? — I am, dear cousin, 

Yours affectionately, 

L. STERNE 



LETTER XVIL 



TO THE SAME. 



Cozwould [about Anfiiil] ITCL 

Dear H i 

I REJOICE you are in Londcm ; — rest yon 
there in peace : — here *ti8 the Devil — ^Yoo 
was a good prophet — I wish myself back 
again, as you told me I should; — bntDOl 
because a thin, death-douig, pestiferooii 
north-east wind blows in a line directif 
from Crazy Castle turret full upon me, ■ 
this cuckoldy retreat (for I value the nortb- 
east wind and all its pow&m not a stiaw)-* 
but the transition from rapid motioD toal^* 
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■olut^ rest was too Tiolent — ^I should have 
walked aboat the streets of York ten days, 
as a proper medium to have passed through, 
before I entered upon my rest — ^I staid but 
a moment, and I have been here but a few, 
to satisfy me I have not managed my mise- 
ries like a wise man ;— and if God, for my 
consolation under them, had not poured 
forth the spirit of Shandeism into me, which 
will not sufier me to think two moments 
upon any grave subject, I would else just 
now lie down and die, — die ; — and yet, in 
half an hour*s time, Til lay a guinea, I shall 
be as merry as a monkey, — and as mis- 
chievous too, and forget it all ; — so that this 
IB but a copy of the present train running 
across my brain. — 'And so you think tliis 

cursed stupid, — but that, my dear H , 

depends much upon the quota horA of your 
shabby clock ; if the pointer of it is in any 
quarter between ten in the morning or four 
in the afternoon, — ^I give it up ; — or, if the 
day is obscured by dark engendering clouds 
of either wet or dry weatlier, I am stiH lost 
— But who knows but it may be five, — and 
the day as fine a day as ever shone upon 
the earth since the destruction of Sodom ; 
— and, peradventure, your Honor may have 
got a good hearty dinner to-day, and eat and 
drunk your intellectuals into a placidulish 
and a blondulish amalgama, — to bear non- 
sense : — so much for that. 

**Tis as cold and churlisli just now, as (if 
God had not pleased it to be so) it ought to 
have been in bleak December; and tlicre- 
fbre I am glad you are where you are, and 
where (I repeat it again) I wish I was also. 
— Curse of poverty, and absence from those 
we love ! — ^they are two great evils which 
embitter all things ; — and yet, with the first, 
I am not haunted much. — As to matrimony, 
1 should be a beast to rail at it, for my wife 
is easy, — ^but the world is not ; — and, had I 
staid from her a second longer, it would 
have been a burning shame, else she de- 
clares herself happier without one ; but not 
in anger is this declaration made, — ^but in 
pure sober good sense built on sound ex- 
perience. — She hopes you wDl be able to 
ibike a bargain for me before this time 
twelve-month, to lead a bear round Europe : 
andf from this hope from you, I verily be- 
lieve it is, that you are so high in her favor 
at present — ^She sweais you are a fellow 



of wit, though humorous : a funny, jolly soul, 
tliough somewhat splenetic; and (bating 
the love of mimen) as honest as gold; — 
how do you like the simile 1 — Oh, Lord! 
now you are going to Ranelogh ^o-night, 
and I am sitting, sorrowful as the prophet 
was, when the voice cried out to him, ond 
said, "What doest thou here, Elijah I"— 
'Tis well the spirit does not make the same 
at Coxwould ; — for, unless for the few sheep 
led me to take care of in this wilderness, 1 
might as well, nay better, be at Mecca. — 
When we find we can, by a shifting of places, 
run away from ourselves, what think you 
of a jaunt there, before we finally pay a 
visit to the Vale of Jehosaphat 1 — as ill a 
fame as we have, I trust I shall one day or 
other see you face to face. — So tell the two 
Colonels, if they love good company, to live 
righteously and soberly as you do, and then 
they will have no doubts or dangers within 
or without them. — Present my best and 
warmest wishes to them, and advise the 
eldest to prop up his spirits, and get a rich 
Dowager before the conclusion of the peace: 
— why will not the advice suit both par 
nobih fratrum ? 

To-morrow morning (if Heaven permit) 
I begin the fif\h volume* of Shandy: — I 
care not a curse for the critics. — I'll load 
my vehicle with what goods he sends me, 
and they may take 'cm off my hands, or let 
them alone. — I am very valorous : — and *tis 
in proportion as we retire from the world, 
and see it in its true dimensions, that we 
despise it — ^No bod rant ! — God above bless 
you ! You know I am 

Your affectionate cousin, 

L-\URENCE STERNE. 

What few remain of the Demoniacs, 
greet ; — and write me a letter, if you are 
able, as foolish as this. 



LETTER XVin. 



TO LADY 



Coxwould, Sept. 31, 1761. 

I RETURN to my new habitation, fully de- 
termined to write as hard as can be, and 
thank you most cordially, my dear lady, for 
your letter of congratulation upon my Lord 
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Fauconberg's h&y'mg presented me with the 
curacy of this place, — though your con- 
gratulation comes somewhat of the latest, 
as I have been possessed of it some tin\^. 
— I hope I have been of some service to 
his Lordship; and he has sufficiently re- 
quited me. — *Tis seventy guineas a year 
in my pocket, though worth a hundred ; — 
but it obliges me to have a curate to offici- 
ate at Sutton and Stillington. — Tis within 
a mile of his Lordship's seat and park. 'Tis 
a very agreeable ride out in the chaise I 
purchased for my wife. — Lyd has a poney, 
which she delights in. — Whilst they take 
these diversions, I am scribbling away at my 
Tristram. These two volumes are, I think, 
the best — I shall write as long as I live ; 
'tis, in fact, my hobby-horse, and so much am 
I delighted with my uncle Toby's imaginary 
character, that I am become an enthusiast 
— My Lydia helps to copy for me; — and 
my wife knits, and listens as I read her 
chapters. — ^The coronation of his Majesty 
(whom God preserve!) has cost mo the 
value of an ox, which is to be roasted whole 
in the middle of the town ; and my parish- 
ioners will, I suppose, be very merry upon 
the occasion. — You will then be in town, — 
and feast your eyes with a sight which, 'tis 
to be hoped, will not be in either of our powers 
to see again ; — for, in point of age, we have 
about twenty years the start of his majesty. 
— ^And now, my dear friend, I must finish 
this, — and, with every wish for your hap- 
piness, conclude myself your most sincere 
well-wisher and friend, 

L. STERNE. 



LETTER XIX. 

TO DAVU GARRICK, ESa 

Paris, Jan. 31, 1763. 

Mt Dear Friend, 
Think not, because I have been a fortnight 
in this metropolis without writing to you, 
that therefore I have not bad you and Mrs. 
Garrick a hundred times in my head and 
heart — Heart! yes, yes, say you; — but I 
must not waste paper in badifiage this post, 
whatever I do the next Well ! here I am, 
my friend, as much improved in my health, 
>&r the time, as ever your friendship could 
wiah, or, at least, your faith give cTcA\t \x>. 



— ^By the bye, I am somewhat worse in mj 
intellectuals; for my head is turned round 
with what I see, and the unexpected honoif 
I have met with here. Tristram was al- 
most as much known here as in London, at 
least among your men of condition and learn- 
ing, and has got me introduced into so many 
circles ('tis cotnme a Londres.) I have just 
now a fortnight's dinners and suppers upoa 
my hands. — My application to the Count de 
Choiseul goes on swinuningly ; for not only 
Mr. Telletiere (who, by the bye, sends ten 
thousand civilities to you and Mrs. Garrick) 
has undertaken my affiiir, but the Coant de 
Limbourgh.— The Baron d'Holbach has ofl^e^ 
ed any security for the inoffi^nsi veness of my 
behavior in France : — Wa more, you rogue, 
than you will do ! — This Baron is one of the 
most learned noblemen here, the great pro* 
tector of wits, and the Scavans^ who are no 
wits ; — keeps open house three days a week. 
— His house is now, as yours was to me, my 
own. — He lives at great expense. — ^'Twm 
an odd incident when I was introduced to 
the Count de Bissie, which I was at his de- 
sire, — ^I found him reading Tristnun. — ^This 
grandee does me great honors, and gives 
me leave to go a private way through his 
apartments into the Palais Royal, to view 
the Duke of Orleans's collections, every daj 
I have time. — ^I have been at the doctors df 
Sorbonne. — I hope in a fortnight to break 
through, or lather from, the delights of tiEis 
place, which, in the Scavoir Vtvre, exceeds 
all the places, I believe, in this sectioa of 
the globe. 

I am going, when this letter is wrote, 
with Mr. Fox and Mr. Macartney to Ve^ 
saille& The next morning I wait apoo 
Mons. Titon, in company with Mr. Macart- j 
ney, who is known to bi|n, to deliver yoor 
commands. — I have bought you the pam- j 
phlet upon theatrical, or rather tragical de- 
clamation. I have bought another in verse, 
worth reading ; and you will receive them, 
with what I can pick up this week, by a 
servant of Mr. Hodges, whom he is sending 
back to England. 

I was last night with Mr. Fox to see Made- 
moiselle Clairon, in Iphigene; — she is m? 
tremely great : — would to God you had one 
or two like her ! What a luxury, to see you 
with one of such powers in the same illte^ 
\^«it!vug «ice!u&\ — but 'tis too muchi—Ab! 
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Preville! thou art Mercury himself. — By 
virtue of taking a couple of hoxes, we have 
bespoke, this week, The Frenchman in Lon- 
don^ in which Preville is to send us home 
to supper all happy, — ^I mean about fifteen 
or sixteen English of distinction, who are 
DOW here, and live well with each other. 

I am under great obligations to Mr. Pitt, 
who has behaved in every respect to me like 
a man of good-breeding and good-nature. — 
In a poet or two I will write again. — ^Foley 
is an honest soul. — ^I could write six volumes 
of what has passed comically in this great 
scene, since these last fourteen days ; but 
more of this hereafter. — We are all going 
iBto mourning ; neither you nor Mrs. Grar- 
rick would know mc, if you met me in my 
remise. Bless you both ! Service to Mrs. 

I>eni8. Adieu, adieu ! 

L. a 



LETTER XX. 



TO LADY D- 



London * Fe.b. 1. 1768. 

Tour Ladyship^s kind inquiries after my 
health are indeed kind, and of a piece with 
the rest of your character. Indeed I am 
very ill, having broke a vessel in my lungs. 
— ^Hard writing in the summer, together 
with preaching, which I have not strength 
lbfr» is ever fatal to me ; — but I cannot avoid 
.the latter yet; and the former is too pleasu- 
hihle to be given up. — I believe I shall try if 
the south of France will not be of service 
to me : his G. of Y. has most humanely given 
me the permission for a year or two. — I shall 
set off with great hopes of its efficacy, and 
shall write to my wife and daughter to come 
and join me at Paris, else my stay could not 
be so long. — " Le Fevrc's story has beguiled 
**your Ladyship of your tears;" and the 
thought of the accusing spirit flying up to 
Heaven's chancery with the oath, you are 
Idmd enough to say, i§ sublime. My friend 
Mr. Garrick thinks so too, and I am most 
vain of his approbation. Your Ladyship's 
o|inion adds not a little to my vanity. 

I wish I had time to take a little excur- 
sioQ to Bath, were it only to thank you for 

* Thto letter, though dated ftom London, was evi- 
deafly wftttcn at Parie. 



all the obliging things you say in jronr let* 
ter : — ^but 'tis impossible : — accept, at least, 
my warmest tlianks.^U* I could tempt my 

friend Mr. H to come to France, I should 

be truly happy. — If I can be of any service 
to you at Paris, command him who is, and 
ever will be, 

Your Ladyship's faithful 

L. STERNE. 



LETTER XXL 

TO DAVID GARRICfK. ESQ. 

Paris, March 19, 1788. 
Dear Garrick, 

This will be put into your hands by Dr. 
Shippen, a physician who has been here 
some time with Miss Poyntz, and is this 
moment setting off for your metropolis : so 
I snatch the opportunity of writing to you 
and my kmd friend Mrs. Garrick. — I see 
nothing like her here, and yet I have been 
introduced to one half of their best goddess- 
es ; and, in a month more, shall be admitted 
to the shrines of the other half; — ^but I nei- 
ther worship nor fall (much) upon my knees 
before them ; but, on the contrary, have con- 
verted many unto Shandeism; — for be it 
known, I Shandy it away fifty times more 
than I ever was wont, talk more nonsense 
tlian ever you heard me talk in your days, 
and to all sorts of people. Qui le diable 
est eel homme-lct, said Choiseul, toother day, 
ce Chevalier Sitandy, — You'll think me as 
vain as a Devil, was I to tell you the rest 
of the dialogue : — whether the bearer knows 
it or not, I know not. — ^'Twill serve up after 
supper, in Southampton-street, amongst 
other small dishes, after the fatigues of Rich- 
ard the Third. — O God ! they have nothing 
here which gives the ner\'es so smart a blow 
as those great characters in the hands of Grar- 
rick ! — but I forgot I am writing to the man 
himself — ^The Devil take (as he will) these 
transports of enthusiasm ! Apropos : — The 
whole city or Paris is hewitclCd with the 
comic opera ; and if it was not for the affair 
of the Jesuits, which takes up one half of 
our talk, the comic opera would have it 
all. It is a tragical nuisance in all compa- 
nies as it is ; and, was it not for some suM^scl 
gtaxta and doci^ea oi ^StAxA^Nssov^ n«\^^\a^ 
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and then either break the thread, or entan- 
gle it so, that the Devil himself would be 
puzzled in winding it oS, — I should die a 
martyr :— this, by the way, I never will. 

I send you over some of these comic 
operas by the bearer, with the SaUon, a 
satire. — The French comedy, I seldom visit 
it; — they act scarce any thing but trage- 
dies ; — and the Clairon is great, and Made- 
moiselle Dumcsnil, in some places, still 
greater than her; — yet I cannot bear 
preaching : I fancy I got a surfeit of it in 
my younger days. — There is a tragedy to 
be damned to-night ; peace be with it, and 
the gentle brain which made it ! I have ten 
thousand things to tell you I cannot write. 
I do a thousand things which cut no figure 
but in the doing; — and, as in London, I 
have the honor of having done and said a 
thousand things I never did or dreamt of, — 
and yet I dream abundantly. — If the Devil 
stood behind me in the shape of a courier, 
I could not write faster than I do, having 
five letters more to dispatch by the same 
gentleman ; he is going into another sec- 
tion of the globe ; and when he has seen 
you, he will depart in peace. 

The Duke of Orleans has suffered my 
portrait to be added to the number of some 
odd men in his collection ; and a gentleman, 
who lives with him, has taken it most ex- 
pressively at full length. I purpose to ob- 
tain an etching of it, and to send it you. 
Your prayer for me, of rosy health, is heard. 
If I stay here for three or four months, I 
shall return more than reinstated. — My 
love to Mrs. Grarrick. 

I am, my dear Garrick, 

Your most humble servant, 

L. STKRNE. 
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TO THE SABfE. 



Paris, April 10. 1763. 

My Dear Garrick, 
I SNATCH the occasion of Mr. Wilcox (the 
late Bisliop of Rochester's son) leaving this 
place for England, to write to you : and I 
incloee \t to Hall, who will put it into your 
Imnd, poBsibly behind the Bcenea. \ Vve&xvr 
no news of you or your empire ; \ vooVAv^^'^'b^"*^ isa^Xx^^ %aD^ tOBoiA ^onren^ ud 



have Bdid kingdom^ bat here every thmg 
is hyperbolized ; — and if a woman is but 
simply pleased, — ^^tis Je suit charme ^-and 
if she is charmed, *tis nothing less than that 
she is rovi-sh'd ; — and when ravish'd (which 
may happen), there is nothing lefl for her 
but to fly to the other world for a metaphor, 
and swear, Qu^elle etoit tout extasiee;— 
which mode of speaking is, by the bye, here 
creeping into use ; and there is scarce a 
woman who understands the bon /on, but \a 
seven times in a day in downright ecstacy; 
— that is, the Devil's in her, — by a small 
mistake of one word for the other. — ^Now, 
where am I got? 

I have been these two days readmg t 
tragedy, given me by a lady of talent to 
read ; and conjecture if it would do for yoo: 
— Tis from the plan of Diderot; and poni* 
bly half a translation of it : — ^The Natonl 
Son, or the Triumph of Virtue, in five actt 
— It has too much sentiment in it, (at least 
for me), the speeches too long, and savor 
too much of preaching ; — this teay be a 
second reason it is not to my taste. — ^'u 
all love, love, lov^ throughout, without 
much separation in thecharacter ; so I fear 
it would not do for your stage, and perhaps 
for the very reasons which recomm^od it to 
a French one. — ^Afler a vile suspension of 
three weeks, we are beginning with our 
comedies and operas again : — ^yours, I bear, 
never flourished more; — here, the comic 
actors were never so low ; — the tragedianB 
hold up their heads, in all senses. I havt 
known one little man support the theatrical 
world, like a David Atlas, upon his shoul- 
ders; but Preville can't do half as much 
here, though Mademoiselle Clairon stands 
by him, and sets her back to his : — she ia 
very great, however, and highly improved 
since you saw her ;-— she also supports ber 
dignity at table, and has her public day 
every Thursday, when she gtvea to eat (as 
they say here) to all that are hungry and 
dry. 

You are much talk^ of here, and much 
expected, as soon as the peace will let yoa 
— These two last days you have happened 
to engross the whole conversation at tuo 
great houses where I was at dinner. — ^T* 
the greatest problem in nature^ in this me- 
Tvivax^ that one and the aune man iboiild 
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in each an equilibrio, as to divide the world 
for which of the two Nature intended him. 

Crebillion has made a convention with 
me, which, if he is not too lazy, will be no 
bad persiflage : — ^As soon as I get to Tou' 
louse, he has agreed to write me an expos- 
talatory letter upon the indecorums of T. 
Shandy ; — which is to be answered by re- 
crimination upon the liberties in his own 
works : — these are to be printed together, — 
Crebillion against Sterne ; — Sterne against 
Crebillion: — the copy to be sold, and the 
money equally divided. — This is good Swiss- 
policy. 

I am recovered greatly ; and if I could 
spend one whole winter at Toulouse, I 
should be fortified, in my inner tnan, be- 
yond all danger of relapsing. — ^A sad asth- 
ma my daughter has been martyred with 
these three winters (but mostly this last), 
makes it, I fear, necessary she should try 
the last remedy of a warmer and sofler air ; 
BO I am going this week to Versailles, to 
wait upon Count Ch(»aeul to solicit pass- 
portB for them. — If this system takes place, 
they join me here; — and, after a month^s 
stay, we all decamp for the south of France: 
— iif not, I shall see you in June next Mr. 
Pox and Mr. Macartney having left Paris, 
I live altogether in French families. — I 
laugh till I cry, and, in the same tender 
moments, cry till I laugh, I Shandy it 
more than ever ; and verily do believe, that 
bj mere Shandeism, sublimated by a laugh- 
ter-loving people, I fence as much against 
infirmities as I do by the benefit of air and 
climate. Adieu, dear Garrick: — present 
ten thousand of my best respects and wishes 
to and for my friend Mrs. Garrick ; — had 
riie been last night upon the Thuilleries, 
she would have annihilated a thousand 
French goddesses in one single turn. 
I am, most truly. 

My dear friend, 

L. BT£RNE. 



LETTER XXra. 

TO VMS. 8TERNE, YORK. 

Paris, May 16, 17QS. 

MtDbak, 
It 18 a thousand to one that this reaches 
yon before you have set oat; — ^however, I 
take the chance.— Yoa will receive one 



wrote last night, the moment yon get to 
Mr. E. and to wish you joy of your arrival 
m town. — To that letter, which you wfll 
find m town, I have nothing to add that I 
can think on, for I have almost drain*d my 
brains dry upon the subject For God*8 
sake, rise early and gallop away in the cool ; 
— and always see that you have not forgot 
your baggage in changing postrchaises.— 
You will find good tea upon the road from 
York to Dover ; — only bring a little to carry 
you from Calais to Paris. — Give the custom- 
house officers what I told you ; — at Calais 
give more, if you have much Scotch snuff; 
— ^but as tobacco is good here, you had best 
bring a Scotch-mill and make it yourself; 
that is, order your valet to manufacture it ; 
— 'twill keep him out of mischief. — ^I would 
advise you to take three days in coming up, 
for fear of heating yourselves. — See that 
they do not give you a bad vehicle, when a 
better is in the yard; but you will look 
sharp. — Drink small Rhenish, to keep you 
cool (that is, if you like it). Live well, and 
deny yourselves nothing your hearts wish. 
So God in Heaven prosper and go along 
with you ! — kiss my Lydia, and believe me 
both affectionately, 

Yours, 

L. 8TERNE. 



LETTER XXrV. 

TO THI^ SAME. 

Parif, May 31. 1768. 

My DsiLR, 
There have no mails arrived here till 
tliis morning, for three posts ; so I expected, 
with great impatience, a letter from you 
and Lydia; — and lo! it is arrived. You 
are as busy as Throp's wife ; and by the 
time you receive this, you will be busier 
still. — I have exhausted all my ideas about 
your journey, — and what is needful for you 
to do before and during it ; — so I write only 
to tell you I am well. — Mr. Colebrooks, 
the minister of Swisserland's secretary, I 
got this morning to write a letter for you 
to the governor of the custom-house officot 
at Calais : it shall be sent you next post — 
You must be cautioxia «!tKiQX^cK^s^^BDKfi.\ 
\— take baii n v^yoxA Vsv iwi \w3k^% ^«^ 
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make Lyd do the same. Tis well I bought 
you a chaise ;— there is no getting one in 
Paris now, but at an enormous price, — for 
they are all sent to the army ; and such a 
one as yours we have not been able to 
match for forty guineas, for a friend of mine 
who is going from hence to Italy. — The 
weatlier was never known to have set in so 
hot as it has done the latter end of this 
month ; so he and his party are to get into 
his chaise by four in the morning, and 
travel till nine, — and not stir out again till 



necessity of bringing three hundred poondi* 
in your pocket — If you consider, Lydia 
must have two slight negligees : — ^you will 
want a new gown or twa — As for painted 
linens, buy them in town — ^they will be 
more admired because English than French. 
— Mrs. H. writes me word that I am mis- 
taken about buying silk cheaper at Toulouse 
than Paris ; that she advises you to buy what 
you want here, — where they are very beau- 
tiful and cheap, as well as blonds, gauzes, 
&c. — These, I say, will all cost you sixty 



six ; — but I hope this severe heat will abate I guineas ; — and you must have them ; — far 



by the time you come here : — however, I 
beg of you once more to take special care 
of heating your blood in travelling, and 
come tout doucement when you find tlic 
heat too much. I shall look impatiently 
for intelligence from you, and hope to hear 
all goes well ; that you conquer all difficul- 
ties, that you have received your passport, 
my picture, &c Write, and tell me some- 
thing of every thing. I long to see you 
both, you may be assured, my dear wife 
and child, afler so long a separation ; — and 
write me a line directly, that I may have 
all the notice you can give me, — that I may 
have apartments ready and fit for you when 
you arrive. — ^For my own part, I shall con- 
tinue writing to you a fortnight longer. — 
Present my respects to all friends. — You 
have bid Mr. C. get my visitations at P. 
done for me, &c. dtc If any ofi^ers are 
made about the inclosure at Rascal, they 
must be inclosed to me ; — nothing that is 
fairly proposed shall stand still on my score. 
Do all for the best, as He who guides aU 
things will, I hope, do for us ! — so Heaven 
preserve you both ! — ^believe me 

Your afi^ectionate 

L. STERNE. 

Love to my Lydia. — ^I have bought her 
a gold watch, to present to her when she 
comes. 



LETTER XXV. 

TO THE SAME. 



Parif, Jane 7, 1708. 

MtDkab, 
I KEEP my promise, and write to you 
again. ^'l am sorry the bureau must be 
f^n'd for the deeds; — but you will see it 
doDo, — 1 imagine you are conviaced c£ \)be\ 



in this country nothing must be spared for 
the back : — and if you dine on an onion, 
and lie in a garret seven stories high, yoa 
must not betray it in your clothes : acconl- 
ing to which, you are well or ill look'd 
on. — When we are got to Toulouse^ we 
must begin to turn the penny ; and we may 
(if you do not game much) live very che&pi 
— I think that expression will divert you; 
— and now, God knows, I have not a wish 
but for your health, eomfort, and safe arri- 
val here. — Write to me every other poet, 
that I may know how you go on. — Yoa 
will be in raptures with your chariot: — Mr. 
R. a gentleman of fortune, who is going to 
Italy, and has seen it, has c^red me thiily 
guineas for my bargain. You will wonder 
all the way, how I am to find room m it fer 
a third. To ease you of this wcmder, 'tis 
by what the coachmakers here call a Cave; 
which is a second bottom added to that yoa 
set your feet upon, which lets the person 
(who sits over-against you) down with hit 
knees to your ancles; and by which yoa 
have all more room, — and, what is more* 
less heat, — ^because his head does not inte^ 
cept the fore-glass, — little or nothing.— 
Lyd and I will enjoy this by turns ; some- 
times I shall take a bidet (a little post-horse) 
and scamper beibre : — at other times I thdl 
sit in fresco upon the arm-chair without 
doors ! and one way or other will do very 
well — ^I am under infinite obligations to 
Mr. Thornhill, for accommodating me thi»; 
and so genteelly, for 'tis like making a 

present of it — Mr. T will send joa an 

order to receive it at Calais :— «nd now, mj 
dear girls, have I forgot any thing 1 
Adieu! adieu! 

Yours, most aflfectMMtaly, 
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A week or ten days will enable you to 
see every thing; — and so long yoa must 
■tay to rest your bones. 



LETTER XXVI. 



TO THE SAME. 



Pari!, June 14, 17G3. 

Mt Dearest, 
Having an opportunity of writing by a 
friend who is setting out this morning for 
London, I write again, in case the two lost 
letters I have wrote this week to you, 
should be detained by contrary winds at 

Calais. — I have wrote to Mr. E , by the 

same hand, to thank him for his kindness 
to you, in the handsomest manner I could ; 
'—and have told him, his good heart, and 
his wife*s, have made them overlook the 
trouble of having you at his house; but 
that if he takes you apartments near him, 
they will have occasion still enough left to 
show their friendship to us. — ^I have begged 
him to assist you, and stand by you as if he 
waa in my place, with regard to the sale 
of the Shandys ; — and then the copyright 
— Mark to keep these things distinct in 
your head : — but Becket, I have ever found 
to be a man of probity, and, I dare say, 
you will have very little trouble in finishing 
matters with him : and I would rather wish 
you to treat with him than with another 
man ; — ^but whoever buys the fifth and sixth 
volumes of the Shandys, must have the 
xuiy-say of the seventh and eighth.* — I 
wish, when you come here, in case the 
weather is too hot to travel, you could think 
it pleasant to go to the Spa for four or six 
weeks, where we could live for half the 
money we should spend at Paris: — after 
that, we should take the sweetest season of 
the vintage to go to the south of France ; 
but we will put our heads together, and you 
shall just do as you please in this, and in 
every thing which depends on me, — for I 
am a being perfectly contented when others 
are pleased ; — to bear and forbear will ever 
be my maxim, — only I fear the heats 
through a journey of five hundred miles 
for you and my Lydia, more than for my- 



* Alludiiig to the flrft edition. 

2 T 



self. -^ Do not forget the watch-chains; 
bring a couple for a gentleman's watch 
likewise : we shall lie under great obliga- 
tions to the Abb6 M«, and must make him 
such a small acknowledgment :— according 
to my way of flourishing, 'twill be a pres- 
ent worth a kingdom to him. — ^They have 
bad pins and vile needles here; — bring 
for yourself, and some for presents ; — as also 
a strong bottle-screw for whatever scrub 
we may hire as butler, coachman, &c to 
uncork us our Frontiniac. — You will find 
a letter for you at the Lyon d' Argent — 
Send for your chaise into the court-yard* 
and see all is right — Buy a chain at Calais, 
strong enough not to be cut ofi^; and let 
your portmanteau be tied on the fore-part 
of your chaise, for fear of a dog's trick : — 
so God bless you both, and remember me to 
my Lydia. 

I am yours affectionately, 

L. STERNE. 



LETTER XXVIL 

TO THE SAMt. 

Parif, Jufie 17, ITSS. 

My Dearest, 
Probably you will receive another letter 
with this, by the same {)ost ; — if so, read 
this the last. — It will be the last you can 
possibly receive at York; for I hope it 
will catch you just as you are upon the 
wing: — if that should happen, I suppose, in 
course, you have executed the contents of it, 
in all things which relate to pecuniary 
matters; and when these are settled to 
your mind, you will have got through your 
last difficulty :^^very thing else will be a 
step of pleasure ; and by the time you have 
got half a dozen stages, you will set up 
your pipes and sing Te Deum together, as 

you whisk it along. — Desire Mr. C to 

send me a proper letter of attorney by you : 
he will receive it back by return of post 
You have done every thing well with re- 
gard to our Sutton and Stillington afliiirs, 
and left things in the best channel. — If I 
was not sure you must have long since got 
my picture, garnets, &c. I would write 

and scold Mr. T abominably, — ^he put 

them in Beckct*s hands, to be forwasdalVs^ 
the Gllag^-COQjdl \0 '^QNX^ ^a %«so. -M^^R ^E^ 
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to towii. — I long to hear from you, aikl that 
all my letters and things arc come safe to 
you, and then you will say I have not been 
a bad lad ; for you will find I have been 
writing cootinually, as I wished you to do. 
— ^Bring your silver coffee-pot : *twill serve 
both to give water, lemonade, and or- 
jead ; — to say nothing of coffee and choco- 
late, which, by the bye, is both cheap and 
good at Toulouse, like other things. — I had 
like to have forgot a most necessary thing : 
— there are no copper tea-kettles to be had 
in France ; and we shall find such a thing 
the most comfortable utensil in the house : 
— boy a good strong one, which will hold 
two quarts : — a dish of tea will be of com- 
fort to us in our journey south. — ^I have a 
bronze tea-pot, which we will carry also : 
— as china cannot be brought over from 
England, we must make up a villanous 
party-colored tea equipage, to regale our- 
selves, and our English friends, whilst we 
are at Toulouse. — 1 hope you have got your 
bill from Becket. — There is a good-natured 
kind of a trader I have just heard of, at Mr. 
Foley's, who they think will be coming off 
from England to France, with horses, the 
latter end of June. He happened to come 
over with a lady, who is sister to Mr. Fo- 
ley's partner ; and I have got her to write 
a letter to him in London, this post, to beg 
he will seek you out at Mr. E-- — 's ; and, 



still. — Aa I will not have F.'s ifaare of the 
books, you will inform hira aa — Give my 
love to Mr. Fothcrgill, and to those true 
friends which envy has spared me; — and 
for the rest, laissez passer, — You will find 
I speak French tolerably ; but I only wish 
to bo understood. — You will soon speak 
better ; a montli's play with a French De- 
moiselle will make Lyd chatter like a mag- 
pie. Mrs. understood not a word of it 

when she got here ; and writes me word she 
begins to prate apace: — you will do the 
same in a fortnight — ^Dear Bess, I have a 
thousand wishes ; but have a hope for eveiy 
one of them ; — ^you shall chant the same 
jubilate, my dears : so God bless you ! My 
duty to Lydia, which implies my love toa 
Adieu. Believe me 

Your afiectionate 

L. BTERNE 

Memorandum. — ^Bring watch-chains, tea- 
kettle, knives, cookery-book, &c. 

You will smile at this last article — so 
adieu. — ^At Dover, theCloss Keys; at Calais, 
the Lyon d'Argent, — the master, a Turk 
in grain. 



in case a cartel-ship does not go off before 
he goes, to take you under his care. He 
was infinitely friendly, in the same office, 
last year, to the lady who now writes to him, 
and nursed her on shipboard, and defended 
her by land witli great good-will. — Do not 
say I forget you, or whatever can be con- 
ducive to your ease of mmd in this journey. 
— ^I wish I was with you, to do these oflices 
myself and to strew roses on your way ; 
but I shall have time and occasion to show 
you I am not wanting. — Now, my dears, 
once more pluck up your spirits, — trust in 



LETTER XXVm. 

TO LADY D. 



God, — in me, — and in yourselves; — with go about seven miles into the country, hot 



Paris, Joly 9, ne 
I WILL not send your Ladyship the trifles 
you bid me purchase, without a line. I am 
very well pleased with Pans. Indeed I 
meet with so many civilities amongst the 
people here, that I must sing their praisea: 
— the French have a groat deal (^urbanity 
in their composition; and to stay a little 
time amongst them will be agreeaUe.—I 
splutter French so as to be understood ;— 
but I have had a droll adventure here^ in 
which my Latin was of some service to 
me ; — I had hired a chaise and a horse to 



this, was you put to it, you would encounter 
all these difliculties ten times told. — Write 
instantly, and tell me you triumph over all 
fears ; tell me Lydia is better, and a help- 
mate to you. — You say she grows like me : 
let her Bhow me she does so in her con- 
tempt of small dangers, and fighting again^.bcaji^ Ivad to do with a worn bewt tbu 
^e apprehensions of them, which '» \)elVeTV\iun8fc\S^\»s^^^ 



Shandeari-Hkey did not take notice that the 
horse was almost dead when I took him.^ 
Before I got half-way, the poor animal drop- 
ped down dead ; — so I was fbrced to appear 
before the police, and began to tell my 
story in French, which was that the poor 
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him all the day before (Jehu-like) — and 
that he had neither had com or hay, there- 
fore I was not to pay for the horse ; — but I 
might as well have whistled as have spoke 
IVench ; and I believe my Latin was equal 
to my uncle Toby*B Lillibullero, — being 
not understood, because of its purity ; but 
by dint of words I forced my judge to do 
me justice : — ^no common thing, by the way, 
in France. My wife and daughter are ar- 
rived : the latter does nothing but look out 
of the window, and complain of the torment 
of being frizzled. — I wish she may ever 
remain a child of Nature : — ^I hate children 
at Art 

I hope this will find your Ladyship well; 
— and that you will be kind enough to di- 
rect to me at Toulouse ; which place I shall 
set out for very soon. 

I am, with truth and sincerity. 
Your Ladyship^s 

Most faithful 

L. STERNE. 



LETTER XXIX. 



TO MR. E. 



Pari!, Jaly 13, 17G3. 

Bbar Sir, 
My wife and daughter arrived here safe 
and sound on Thursday, and are in high 
raptures with the speed and pleasantness 
of their journey ; and, particularly, of all 
they see and meet witli here. But in their 
journey from York to Paris, nothing has 
given them a more sensible and lasting 
pleasure than the marks of kindness they 
received hom you and Mrs. £. — The 
friendship, good-will, and politeness of my 
two friends, I never doubted to me or mine ; 
and I return you both all a grateful man is 
capable o£, which ia merely my thanks. — I 
httwe taken, however, the liberty of sending 
in Indian tafiety, which Mrs. £. must do 
me the honor to wear for my wife*8 sake ; 
who would have got it made up, but that 
Mr. Stanhope, the Consul of Algiers, who 
•efei off to-morrow morning for London, 
hu been so kind (I mean his lady) as to 
lake charge of it ; and we had but just time 
to procure it : and had we missed that op- 



to have left it behind us at Paris, we knew 
not when or how to get it to our friend. — 
I wish it had been better worth a paragraph. 
If there is any thing we can buy or pro- 
cure for you here (intelligence included) 
you have a right to command me, — ^for f 
am yours, with my wife and girFs kind 
love to you and Mrs. E. 

L. 8TERNE. 



LETTER XXX. 



TO J- 



U- 



Toulouse, Augiift 13, 1703. 

Mt Dear II. 
By the time you have got to the end of 
this long letter, you will perceive that I 
have not been able to answer your last till 
now : — I have had the intention of doing it 
almost as ollen as my prayers in my head : 
— ^*tis thus we use our best friends. — WTiat 
an infamous story is that you have told me ! 
— ^Afler some little remarks on it, the rest 
of my letter will go on like silk. **** — is a 
good-natured old easy fool, and has been 
deceived by the most artful of her sex ; and 
she must have abundance of impudence and 
cliarlatanry, to have carried on such a farce. 
I pity tlic old man for being taken in for so 
much money; — a man of sense 1 should 
have laughed at — My wife saw her when 
in town, and she liad not Uie appearance of 
poverty ; but when slic wants to melt ****'s 
heart, she puts her gold-watch and diamond 
rings in her drawer. — But he might have 
been aware of her. — I could not have been 
mistaken in her cliaracter; — and 'tis odd 
she should talk of her wealth to one, and 
tell another the reverse ; — so good-night to 
her. — About a week or ten days before my 
wife arrived at Paris, I had the sune acci- 
dent I had at Cambridge, of breaking a 
vessel in my lungs. It happened in the 
night, — and I bled the bed full ; and finding 
in the morning I was likely to bleed to 
death, I sent immediately for a surgeon to 
bleed me at both arms: — ^this saved me; 
and with lying speechless three days, I re- 
covered upon my back in bed ; the breach 
healed, and, in a week after, I got out — 
This, with my ^eak&aa& vsA >ussrivs^ 



poitiaiity, •■ we aboold' have been obliged \ about, m&de m<^ \:b^a!i^\x\2^*^^'«sfife\si^^^ 
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to Toulouse. We have had four months of 
such heats, that the oldest Frenchman 
never remembers the like : — ^'twas as hot 
as Nebuchadnezzar^ 8 oven, and never has 
relaxed one hour : — ^in the height of this, 
'twas our destiny (or rather destruction) 
to set out by way of Lyons, Montpellier, 
&c to shorten, I trow, our sufferings. — 
Crood God ! — but 'tis over ; — and here I am 
in my own house, quite settled by M — 's 
aid and good-natured offices; for which I 
owe him more than I can express, or know 
how to pay at present 'Tis in the pretti- 
est situation in Toulouse, with near two 
acres of garden; — the house too good by 
half for us, — well furnished ; for which I 
pay thirty pounds a year. — 1 have got a 
good cook, — my wife a decent femme de 
ckambre, — and a good-looking laquais. 
The Abbe has planned our expenses, and 
set us in such a train, we cannot easily go 
wrong ; — though, by the bye, the D — 1 is 
seldom found sleeping under a hedge. Mr. 
Trotter dined with me the day before I 
left Paris. — ^I took care to see all executed 
according to your directions ; but Trotter» I 
dare say, by this, has wrote to you. I made 
him happy beyond expression with your 
Crazy Tales ; and more so with its frontis- 
piece. — I am in spirits, writing a crazy 
chapter, with my face turned towards thy 
turret — 'Tis now I wish all warmer cli- 
mates, countries, and every thing else, at 

, that separates me from our paternal 

seat ; — ce sera Id ou reposera ma cendre, — 
et ce sera Id aii mon cousin viendra repon- 
dre Us pleurs dues d noire amiiii, — ^I am 
taking asses* milk three times a day, and 
cows' milk as often. I long to see thy face 
again once more. — Grreet the Colonel kindly 
in my name ; and thank hhn cordially from 
me, for his many civilities to Madame and 
Mademoiselle Shandy at York, who send 
all due acknowledgments. The humor is 
over for France and Frenchmen ; but that 
is not enough for your affectionate cousin, 

L. s. 

(A year will tire us all out, I trow) but, 
thank Heaven, the post brings me a letter 
from my Anthony. — ^I felicitate you upon 
what Messrs. the Reviewers allow you; 
they have too much judgment themselves 
not to allow you what you axe acluaW^ 
/wwoawod cf, " talents, wit, and Vrnmot.''— 



Well, write on, my dear cousin, and be 
guided by tliy own fancy. — Oh ! how I envy 
you all at Crazy Castle ! — I could like to 
spend a month with you ; and should retom 
back again for the vintage. — ^I honor the 
man that has given the world an idea of oar 
parental seat ; 'tis well done. — I look at it 
ten times a day with a quando te aspiciamJ 
— Now farewell! — remember me to my 
beloved Colonel; — greet Panty most lov- 
ingly on my behalf; and, if Mrs. C and 

Miss C , &a are at G — , greet them 

likewise with a hdy kiss; — so God Ueai 
you! 



LETTER XXXL 

TO MR. FOLEY, AT PARIS. 

Touloaac, Aug. 14, 1701 

My Dear Foley, 
After many tuminga (alias digresakini) 
to say nothing of downright overthrows, 
stops, and delays, we have arrived in three 
weeks at Toulouse, and are now setfled in 
our house with servants, &c. about us, and 
look as composed as if we had been here 
seven years. — In our journey we sufi^red 
so much from the heats, it gives me pain to 
remember it: — ^I never saw a cloud frooi 
Paris to Nismos half as broad as a twenty- 
four sols piece. — Good God! we were 
toasted, roasted, grill*d, stew'd, and carbon- 
aded on one side or other all the way;— 
and being all done enough (qssez cuits) in 
the day, we were eat up at night by bogs, 
and other nn8wept>out vermin; the legal 
inhabitants (if length of posBessioo gives 
right) of every inn we lay at — Can you 
conceive a worse accident than that in such 
a journey, in the hottest day and hour of it, 
four miles from either tree or shrub wfaicfa 
could cast a shade of the size of one of Eve^ 
fig-leaves,— that we should break a hini- 
wheel into ten thousand pieces, and be 
obliged in consequence to sit five hours co 
a gravelly road, without one drop of water, 
or possibility of getting any ! — ^To mend tbe 
matter, my two postilions were two doogb- 
hearted fools, and fell a-crymg. — ^Noth^ 
>ii«A to he done ! By Heaven, qnolh I, poB- 
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diall be done, for Pll thrash you both within I friend, and believe that I love you as much 
an inch of your lives, — and then make you from inclination as reason, for 
take each of you a horse, and ride like two 



devils to the next post for a cart to carry 
my baggage, and a wheel to carry our- 
selves! — Our luggage weight ten quin- 
tals. — 'Twas the fair of Baucaire :— all the 
world was going or returning : — we were 
aak*d by every soul who passM by us. If we 
were going to the fair of Baucaire ? — No 
wonder, quoth I, we have goods enough! 
Vous avez raison, mes amis. 

Well, here we are, after all, my dear 
friend, — and most deliciously placed at the 
extremity of the town, in an excellent 
house, well furnished, and elegant beyond 
any thing I look'd for. — *Tis built in the 
form of a hotel, with a pretty court towards 
the town ; — and behind, the best garden in 
Toulouse, laid out in serpentine walks ; and 
so large, that the company in our quarter 
usually come to walk th^e in the evening, 
for which they have my consent: — "the 
**iiiore the merrier." The house consists 
of a good saUe d manger above stairs, join- 
ing to the very great salle d compagnie as 
largei^as the Baron d*Holbach*s ; three hand- 
some bed-chambers, with dressing-rooms to 
them ; — below stairs, two very good rooms 
far myself; one to study in, the other to 
see cQDipany. — I have moreover cellars 
round the court, and all other of!ice8.-^f 
the same landlord, I have bargained to have 
the use of a country-house, which he has 
two miles out of town ; so that myself and 
all my family have nothing more to do than 
to take our hats and remove from the one 
to the other. — My landlord is moreover to 
keep the gardens in order : — and what do 
you think I am to pay for all this? Neither 
more nor less than thirty pounds a year! 
All things are cheap in proportion: — so 
we shall live for very little. — I dined yes- 
terday with Mr. H : he is most pleas- 
antly situated ; and they are all welL — As 

for the books you have received for D , 

the bookseller was a fool not to send the 
bill along with them, — ^I will write to him 
about it — ^I wish you was with me for two 
moDtlui; it would cure you of all evils, 
ghostly and bodily: but this, like many other 
wishes both for you and myself, must have 
ilB campletioii elsewhere.— Adieu, my kind 



I am most truly yours, 

L. BTERlfE. 

My wife and girl join in compliments to 
you.— My best respects to my worthy Baroo 
d'Hblbaeh, and all that society. — ^Remember 
me to my friend Mr. Panchaud. 



LETTER XXXn. 



TO J- 



U- 



8- 



ESQ. 



My Dear H- 



Toolouse, Oct. 19, ITHI. 



I RECETVEo your letter yesterday ;— so it 
has been travelling from Crazy Castle to 
Toulouse full eighteen days : — if I had no- 
thing to stop me, I would engage to set out 
this morning, and knock at Crazy Castle 
gates in three days less time;— by which 
time, I should find you and the Colonel, 
Panty, &c. all alone; — the season I most 
wish and like to be with you. — ^I rejoice 
fhxn my heart, down to my reins, that you 
have snatchM so many happy and sunshiny 
days out of the hands of the blue devils. — 
If we live to meet and join our forces as 
heretofore, we will give these gentry a 
drubbing, and turn them for ever out of their 
usurped citadel: — some legions of them 
have been put to flight already by your 
operations tliis last campaign, and I hope to 
have a hand in dispersing the remainder, 
the first time my dear cousin sets up his 
banners again under the square tower. — 
But what art thou meditating with axes and 
hammers? — "I know the pride and the 
"naughtiness of thy heart,'* and thou lovest 
the sweet virions of architraves, fijezes, and 
pediments with their tjrmpanums; and thou 
hast found out a pretence a raison de cinq 
cent livres sterling, to be laid out in four 
years, &.c. du;. (so as not to be felt, which 
is always added by the D — 1 as a bait) to 
justify thyself unto thyself — ^It may be very 
wise to do this ; — ^but it is wiser to keep 
one*s money in one's pocket, whilst there 
are wars without, and rumors of wars 

within. St advises his disciples to sell 

both coat and waistcoat, — and go rather 
without shirt or awoxd^XiAsi \^»:«^ ts^ tm^ 
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ney in their scrip to go to Jerusalem with. 
— ^Now those ^luUre aiu anuecutifs^ my 
dear Anthony, are the most precious mor- 
sels of thy life to come (in this world;) and 
thou wilt do well to enjoy that morsel with- 
out cares, calculations, and cursei, and 
damns, and debts ; — for as sure as stone is 
stone, and mortar is mortar, &c. 'twill be 
one of the many works of thy repentance. 
— ^But after all, " if the Fates have decreed 
'* it," as you and I have sometimes supposed 
it,— on account of your generosity, ** that 
<< you are never to be a moneyed man,*' the 
decree will be fulfilled whether you adorn 
your castle, and line it with cedar, and paint 
it withinside and withoutside with vermil- 
ion, or not, — et cele etant (having a bottle 
of Frontiniac and glass at my right hand) 
I drink, dear Anthony, to thy health and 
happiness, and to the final accomplishments 
of all thy lunary and sublunary projects. 
For six weeks together, after I wrote my 
last letter to you, my projects were many 
stories higher ; for I was all that time, as I 
thought, journeying on to the other world. 
— I fell ill of an epidemic vile fever, whieh 
killed hundreds about me. — ^The physicians 
here are the errantest charlatans in Europe, 
or the most ignorant of all pretending fools. 
— I withdrew what was left of me out of 
their hands, and recommended my affair en- 
tirely to Dame Nature : she (dear goddess) 
has saved me in fifty different pinching 
bouts ; and I begin to have a kind of enthu- 
siasm now in her favor, and in my own, that 
one or two more escapes will make me be- 
lieve I shall leave you all at last by transla- 
tion, and not by fair death. I am now stout 
and foolish again as a happy man can wish 
to be; and am busy playing the fool with 
my uncle Toby, whom I have got soused 
over bead and ears in love : — I have many 
hints and projects for other works : all will 
go on I trust as I wish in this matter. — 
When I have reaped the benefit of this win- 
ter at Toulouse, I cannot see I have any 
thing more to do with it; therefore, after 
having gone with my wife and girl to Bag- 
nieres, I shall return from whence I came. 
— Now my wife wants to stay another year 
to save money ; and this opposition of wishes, 



though it will not be ai mir ai lemon, yet 
'twill not be as sweet as sugar-candy.— I 
wish T — would lead Sir Charles to Tou- 
louse ; *tis as good as any town in the sooth 
of France. — ^For my own part, — ^"tis not to 
my taste ; — but I believe, the groundwork 
of my ennui is more to the eternal platituie 
of the French character: — little varietj, 
no originality in it at all, — than to any other 
cause, for they are very civil ; but civilitr 
itself in that uniform, wearies and bochen 
one to death. — ^If I don't mind, I shall grov 
most stupid and Mntentiou& — ^Miss Sinndj 
is hard at it with music, dancing, and French 
speaking ; in the last of which she does i 
merveille^ and speaks it with an ezcelkat 
accent, considering she practises widiii 
sight of the Pyrenean Mountains. — ^If the 
snows will sufier me, I propose to spend two 
or three months at Barege, or Bagnieres; 
but my dear wife is against all schemes d 
additional expense ; which wicked jnope^ 
sity (though not of despotic power) jet I 
cannot sufier, — though, by the bye, lull- 
ble enough. — But she may talk ; — ^I wiD do 
my own way ; and she will acquiesce withntf 
a word of debate on the subjecL — Whocu 
say so much in praise of his wife? Fev, I 

trow. — M is out of town, vintaging;— 

so write me, Monsietir Sterne, gentUhomm j 
Anglois : — ^'twill find me. — ^We are as much ! 
out of the road of all intelligence here, » 
at the Cape of Good Hope ; — bo write a loof I 
nonsensical letter like this, now and thea 
to me; — in which, say nothing but what 
may be shown (though I love every pan- 
graph and spirited stroke of your pen, othcn 
might not) ; for you must Imow, a letter no 
sooner arrives firom England, but Cunoeitj 
is upon her knees to know the contenta^ 
Adieu, dear H. believe me 

Your afllectioQate 

I.. STEKNE. 

We have had bitter cold weather beie 
these fiHirteen days,-^which has obliged ni 
to sit with whole pagells of wood lighted uf 
to our noses ; — ^'tis a dear article ; — hot evefj 
thing else being extreme cheap, Madaae 
keeps an excellent good houae^ with mtft^ 
bouUUj rotii—^uc &a fixr two hundMd aid 
fifty pounds a year. 
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LETTER XXXTII. 

TO MR. FOLEY, AT PARIft 






Toalouse. Wot. 9, 1762. 

Mt Dkar Foley, 

I HAVE this week your letter on my table, 
and hope you will forgive my not answer- 
ing it sooner ; — and even to-day I can but 
write you ten lines, being engaged at Mrs. 
M — 's. I would not omit one post more 
mcknowledging the favor. — In a few posts I 
will write you a long one gratis; that is, for 
love. — Thank you for having done what I 
desired you; — and for the future direct to 
me under cover at Monsieur Brousse*s : — ^I 
receive all letters through him, more punc- 
tual and sooner than when left at the post- 
bouse. — 

H 's family greet you with mine ; — 

we are much together, and never forget 
you. — Forget me not to the Baron, and all 
the circle ; — nor to your domestic circle. 

I am got pretty well, and sport much 
with my uncle Toby in the volume I am 
now fabricating for the laughing part of the 
world ; for the melancholy part of it, I have 
nothing but my prayers ; so God help them. 
I shall hear from you in a post or two at 
least after you receive this. In the mean 
time, dear Foley, adieu, and believe no man 
wishes or esteems you more than your 

L. STERNE. 



LETTER XXXIV. 



TO THE SAME. 



practising a play we are to act here this 
Christmas holidays ; — all the dramatis per- 
sonam are of the English, of which we have 
a happy society, living together like brothers 
and sisters. — Your banker here has just sent 

me word, the tea IVJr. II wrote for, is to 

be delivered into my hands; — ^^tis all one 
into whose hands the treasure falls; we shall 
pay Brousse for it the day we get it — We 
join in our most friendly respects, and be- 
lieve me, dear Foley, truly yours, 

L. STERNE. 



Touloaie. Wedneiday, Dec 3, 1763. 

Dear Folev, 
I have for this last fortnight, every post- 
day, gone to Messrs. B and Sons, in ex- 
pectation of the pleasure of a letter from 
you, with the remittance I desired you to 
send me here. — When a man has no more 
than half a dozen guineas in his pocket, and 
a thousand miles from home, — and in a 
country where he can as soon raise the 
D — ^1 as a siz-livre piece to go to market 
with, in case he has changed his last guinea, 
— you will not envy my situation. God 
bless you, remit me the balance due upon 
the receipt of this. — ^We are all at II 's. 



LETTER XXXV. 



TO THE SAME. 



ToalooM, Dec 17, 1703. 

Mt Dear Foley, 
The post after I wrote last, I received 
yours, with the mclosed draught upon the 
receiver ; for which I return you all thanks. 
I have received this day likewise the box 
and tea, all safe and sound ; — so we shall 
all of us be in our cups this Christmas, and 
drink without fear or stint — We begin to 
live extremely happy, and are all together 
every night, — fiddling, laughing, and sing- 
ing, and cracking jokes. You will scarce 
believe the news I tell you. There is a 
company of English strollers arrived here, 
who are to act comedies all the Christmas; 
and are now busy in making dresses, and 
preparing some of our best comedies. — Your 
wonder will cease, when I inform you these 
strollers are your friends with the rest of 
our society, to whom I proposed this scheme 
soidagement ; — and I assure you we do 
well. — The next week, with a grand orches- 
tra, we play tlie Busy Body, — and the Jour- 
ney to London tlie week after ; but I have 
some thoughts of adapting it to our situation, 
and making it the Journey to Toulouse, 
which, with the change of half a dozen 
scenes, may be easily done. — ^Thus, my dear 
F — , for want of something better, we have 
recourse to ourselves, and strike out the best 
amusements we can from such materials. — 
My kind love and friendship to all my true 

friends ; my service to the rest H *9 

family have just lefl me, having been this 
last week wltjh \sav- ^«^ "^*>KL\fcNfr&w ^^afc 
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all the holida3r& — ^In rammer we shall visit 
them, and 80 balance hospitalities. Adieu. 

Yours most truly, 

L. STERNE. 



LETTER XXXVI. 



TO THE SAMR 



Touloasc, March 29. 1763 

Dear Foley, 
Though that's a mistake (I mean the 
date of the place); for I write at Mr. 
H— 's in the country, and have been 
there with my people all the week. — " How 
" does Tristram do 1" you say in yours to him ; 
— faith, but so so. — The worst of human 
maladies is poverty; — though that's a 
second lie; for poverty of spirit is worse 
than poverty of purse by ten thousand per 
cent — ^I inclose you a remedy for the one, 
a draught of a hundred and thirty pounds, 
for which I insist upon a rescription by the 
very return, or I will send you and all your 
conmiissaries to the D — 1. — ^I do not hear 
tliey have tasted of one fleshy banquet all 
this lent You will make an excellent grille. 

P , they can make nothing of him but 

bouillon. — ^I mean my other two friends no 
ill'; so shall send them a reprieve, as they 
acted out of necessity, — not choice. My 
kind respects to Baron d*Holbach, and all 
his household. Say all that's kind for me to 
my other friends. You know how much, 
dear Foley, I am yours, 

L. STERNE. 

I have not five Louis to vapor with in 
this land of coxcombs. My wife's compli- 
ments. 
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TO THE SAME. 



TOaloiue, April 18, 1763. 

Dear Foley, 

I THANK you for your punctuality in 

sending me the rescription, and for your 

box by the courier, which came safe by last 

post I was not surprised much with your 

account of Lord ***** being obliged to give 

way; — and for the rest, all follows in course. 

f suppose you will endeavoT to fish and 

cfttch flomethiiig for yourself in theae \xo\x-\v>\sxii^ xokra ^sa. my aooount; 



bled waters ; at least I wish you all a reason- 
able man can wish for himself, which is wish- 
ing enough for you : all the rest is in the 
brain. Mr. Woodhouse (whom you know) 
is also here ; he is a most amiable worthy 
man ; and I have the pleasure of having 
him much with me. In a short time he pro- 
ceeds to Italy. The first week in June I de- 
camp like a patriarch with my whole house- 
hold, to pitch our tents for three months at 
the foot of the Pyrcnean Hills at Bangieres, 
where I expect much health and much amuse- 
ment from the concourse of adventurers from 

all comers of the earth. Mrs. M sets 

out, at the same time, for another part of the 
Pyrenean Hills, at Courtray : from whence 
to Italy. This is the general plan of opera- 
tion here, except that I have some thoughts 
of spending the winter at Florence, and 
crossing over with my family to Leghorn 
by water; and in April of returning, by 
way of Paris, home. — But this is a sketch 
only ; for in all things I am governed by 
circumstances; so that what is fit to be 
done on Monday may be very unwise on 
Saturday. On all days of the week beheve 
mc yours, 

With unfeigned truth, 

L. STEBXE. 

P. S. All compliments to my Parisiin 
fi-iends. 



LETTER XXXVra. 

TO THE BABfE. 

ToulouK, April 9, n«3L 

My Dear Foley. 
Last post my agent wrote me word, be 
would send up from York a biU for fborscore 
guineas, with orders to be paid into Mr. 
Selwin's hands for me. Thisi^ he said, be 
would expedite immediately ; so 'tis pos- 
sible you may have had advice of it ;— «Dd 
'tis possible also the money may not be piid 
this fortnight; therefore, as I set ogt for 
Bagnieres in that time, be so good as t> 
give me credit for the money for a few poid 
or so, and send me either a rescriptioo Sx 
the money, or a draught fi)r it ; — at the r^ 
ceipt of which, we shall dec^p for ten tr 
twelve weeks. — You will receiYe twoo^ 

fnd 
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also: — 00 much for that As for [Measure, 
yoa have it all amongst you at Paris : we 
have nothing here which deserves the name. 
—I shall scarce be tempted to sojoam an- 
other winter in Toulouse ; for I cannot say 
it suits my health as I hoped : *tis too moist, 
— and I cannot keep clear of agues here ; 
— so that, if I stay the next winter on this 
aide of the water, Hwill be either at Nice 
or Florence; — and I shall return to England 
in April. — Wherever I am, believe me, 
dear Foley, that I am 

Yours faithfully, 

L. STERNE. 

Madame and Mademoiselle present their 
best compliments. Remember me to all I 
regard, particularly Messrs. Panchaud, and 
the rest of your household. 
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TO THE SAME. 



Toulouse, May 91, 17G3. 

I TOOK the liberty, three weeks ago, to de- 
sire you would be so kind as to send me 
fourscore pounds, having received a letter 
the same post from my agent, that he would 
order the money to be paid to your corre- 
spondent in London in a fortnight — It is 
some disappointment to me that you have 
taken no notice of my letter, especially as I 
told you we waited for the money before 
we set out for Bagnieres; — and so little 
distrust had I that such a civility would be 
refused me, that we have actually had all 
our things packed up these eight days, in 
hourly expectation of receiving a letter. — 
Perhaps my good friend has waited till he 
heard the money was paid in London ; — but 
you might have trusted to my honor, that 
all the cash in your iron-box (and all the 
faanlcers in Europe put together) could not 
hav^ tempted me to say the thing that is 
noL — ^I hope, before this, you will have re- 
ceived an account of the money being paid 
in London. But it would have been taken 
Iciiidly, if you had wrote me word you would 
transmit me the money when you had re- 
ceived it, but no sooner ; for Mr. R , of 

Montpellier, though I know him not, yet 

9 TT 



knows enough of me to have given me 
credit for a fortnight for ten times the sum. 

1 am, dear F , your friend 

and hearty well-wisher, 

L. STERNE. 

I saw the family of the II yesterday, 

and asked tlicm if you was in the land of 
the living. — They said. Yea ; for they had 
just received a letter from you. — Afler all, 
I heartily forgive you ; for you have done 
me a signal service in mortifying me, and 
it is this : — I am determined to grow rich 
upon it 

Adieu, and God send you wealth and 
happiness. All compliments to . Be- 
fore April next, I am obliged to revisit your 
metropolis, in my way to England. 



LETTER XL 



TO THE SAME. 



Toulouse, June 9, 1763. 

My Dear Foley, 

I THIS moment received yours; conse- 
quently, the moment I got it, I sat down to 
answer it — So much for a logical inference. 

Now, believe me, I had never wrote you 
so testy a letter, had I not both loved and 
esteemed you; — and it was merely in vin- 
dication of the rights of friendship that I 
wrote in a way as if I was hurt ; — for neg- 
lect me in your heart, I knew you could 
not, without cause; which my heart told 
me I never had — ^nor will ever give you. — 
I was the best friend with you that ever 
I was in my life, before my letter had got a 
league, and pleaded the true excuse for my 
friend, "Tliat he was oppressed with a 
** multitude of business." Go on, my dear 

F , and have but that excuse (so much 

do I regard your interest) that I would be 
content to suffer a real ceil without future 
murmuring : — but, in truth, my disappointr 
ment was partly cliimcrical at the bottom, 
having a letter of credit for two hundred 
pounds from a person I never saw, by me ; 
— but which, out of a nicety of temper, I 
would not make any use of — ^I set out in 
two days for Bagnieres; but direct to me 
to Brousse, who will forward all my letters. 
— ^Dear F i adieu. Believe me 
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LETTER XU. 



TO THE SAME. 



Toulouae, June 13, 1763. 

Dear Foley, 
Luckily, just before I was stepping into 
my chaise for Bagnieres, has a strayed fifty 
pound bill found its way to me ; so I have 
sent it to its lawful owner inclosed. — My 
noodle of an agent, instead of getting Mr. 
Selwin to advise you he had received the 
money (which would have been enough) 
has got a bill for it, and sent it rambling to 
the farthest part of France after me : and, 
if it had not caught me just now, it might 
have followed me into Spain; for I shall 
cross the Pyreneans, and spend a week in 
that kingdom, which is enough for a fertile 
brain to write a volume upon. — When I 
write the history of my travels, — Memo- 
randum ! 1 am not to forget how honest a 
man I have for a banker at Paris. — But, 
my dear friend, when you say you dare 
trust me for what little occasions I may 
have, you have as much faith as honesty, — 
and more of both than of good policy. — I 
thank you however ten thousand times ; — 
and, except such liberty as I have lately 
taken with you, — and that too at a pinch, — 
I say, beyond that I will not trespass upon 
your good-nature or friendliness to serve 

me. — Grod bless you, dear F , 

I am yours whilst 

L.8TERNB. 
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TO THE SAME. 



Montpellier, Oct. 5, 1763. 

Dear Foley, 
I AM ashamed I have not taken an oppor- 
tunity of thanking you before now, for your 
friendly act of civility, in ordering Brousse, 
your correspondent at Toulouse, in case I 
should have occasion, to pay me fifteen 
hundred livres ; — which, as I knew the oflfer 
came from your heart, I made no difficulty 
of accepting. — In my way through Tou- 
Jouse to Afarseilles, where we have been, — 
but neither liking the place nor ^\x C:^i- 



ticulariy the latter, it being a parliament 
town, of which Toulouse has given me a 
surfeit) we have returned here, where we 
shall reside the winter. — My wife and 
daughter purpose to stay a year at least be- 
hind me, and, when winter is over, to re- 
turn to Toulouse, or go to Montaafaani 
where they will stay till they return, or I 
fetch them. — For myself, I shall set out in 
February for England, where ray heart has 
been fied these six months: — but I d»ll 
stay a fortnight with my friends at Parii; 
though I verily believe, if it was not for 
the pleasure of seeing and chattering with 
you, I should pass on directly to Brussels, 
and so on to Rotterdam, for the sake of 
seeing Holland, and embark from thence to 
London. — But I must stay a little with 
those I love and have so many reasons to 
regard: — ^you cannot place too much of 
this to your own score. — I have had an offisr 
of going to Italy a fortnight ago ; — but I 
must like my subject as well as the tenoi; 
neither of which were to my mind.— Pity 
what English have you at Paris 1 — where 

is my young friend Mr. F 1 We bear 

of three or four English fiimilies coming to 
us here. — If I can be serviceable to any 
you would serve, you have but to write.— 

Mr. H has sent my friend W ^t 

picture. — ^You have seen the original, or I 
would have sent it you. — ^I believe I aball 
beg leave to get a copy of my own from 
yours, when I come in propria perstniM; 
— till when, God bleas you, my dear frieodt 
and believe me 

Most feithfully yonn, 

I* SrXEHK 



LETTER XLIIL 

TO THE BAME. 

MoBtpellier, Jaa. 5» I7M. 

My Dear Friend, 
You see I cannot pass over the fiftk of 
the month without thinking of yoo, and 
writing to you. — ^The last m a periodical 
habit ; — ^the first is from my heart ; and I 
do it oftener than I remember :•«— howefer, 
from both motives together, I wifin**" I 
\Va.n^ «. ri^ht to the {deunre of a mfg^i^ 
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line, — be it only to tell me how your watch 
goes. — You know how much happier it 
would make me to know that all things be- 
longing to you went on well. — You are go- 
ing to have them all to yourself, I hear ; and 

that Mr. S is true to his first intention 

of leaving business. — I hope this will enable 
you to accomplish yours in a shorter time, 
that you may get to your long-wished-for 
retreat of tranquillity and silence. — When 
you have got to your fire-side, and into 
your arm-chair, (and, by the bye, have an- 
other to spare for a friend) and arc so much 
^ sovereign as to sit in your furred cap, if 
you like it, though I should not (for a man^s 
ideas are at least the cleaner for being 
dressed decently) why then it will be a 
miracle if I do not glide in like a ghost 
upon you, — and, in a very unghosUike 
fashion, help you off with a bottle of your 
best wine. 

January 15. — ^It does not happen every 
day that a letter begun in the most perfect 
fa«i]th, should be concluded in the greatest 
weakness. — ^I wish the vulgar, high and low, 
do not say it was a judgment upon me, for 
taking all this liberty with ghosts. — Be it 
as it may, I took a ride, when the first part 
of this was wrote, towards Perenas, — and 
returned home in a shivering fit, though I 
ought to have been in a fever, for I had 
tired my beast ; and he was as unmovable 
as Don Quizote*s wooden horse; and my 
arm was half dislocated in whipping hiip. 
—This, quoth I, is inhuman. — ^No, says a 
peasant on foot behind me, Y\\ drive him 
home ; 80 he laid on his posteriors ; but 
'twas needless : as his face was tum*d to- 
wards Montpellier, he began to trot But 
to return . — This fever has confined me ten 
days in my bed ; — I have suflbrcd in this 
scuffle with death terribly ; — but unless Uie 
spirit of prophecy deceive me, — I shall not 
die but live. — In the mean time, dear F., let 
us live as merrily, but as innocently as we 
can. — ^It has ever been as good, if not better, 
than a bishopric to me ; — and I desire no 
other. — Adieu, my dear friend, and believe 
me yours, 

L. STERNE. 

Please to give the inclosed to Mr. T., and 
tell him I thank him cordially from my heart 
for his great good-will. 



LETTER XLTV. 



TO THE SAME. 



Montpellier, Jan. 90, 1764. . 

My Dear Friend, 
Hearing by Lord Rochford (who in pass- 
ing through here in his way to Madrid has 
given me a call) that my worthy friend Mr. 
Fox was now at Paris, — I have inclosed a 
letter to him, which you will present in 
course, or direct to him. I suppose you are 
full of English ; — ^but in short, we are here 
as if in another world, where, unless some 
strayed soul arrives, we know nothing of 

what is going on in yours. — Lord G r, 

I suppose, is gone from Paris, or I had wrote 
also to him. I know you are as busy as a 
bee, and have few moments to yourself; 
— nevertheless bestow one of them upon 
an old friend, and write me a line ; — and if 
Mr. F. is too idle, and has aught to say to 
me, pray write a second line for him. — We 

had a letter from Miss P tliis week, 

who it seems has decamped for ever from 
Paris. — ^All is for the best ; — which is my 
general reflection upon many things in this 
world. — Well, I shall shortly come and 
shake you by the hand in St Sauveur, if 
still you are there. My wife returns to 
Toulouse, and purposes to spend the summer 
at Bagnieres ; — I, on the contrary, go and 
visit my wife, the church, in Yorkshire. — 
Wc all live the longer, — at least the hap- 
pier, for having things our own way. — This 
is my conjugal maxim : — I own 'tis not the 
best of maxims ; — but I maintain His not 
the worst Adieu, dear F., and believe me 

Yours with truth, 

L. STERNE. 



LETTER XLV. 



TO MRS. P. 



Montpellier, Feb. 1, 1764. 

I AM preparing, my dear Mrs. F., to leave 
France, for I am heartily tired of it. — ^That 
insipidity Uicre is in French characters has 
disgusted your friend Yorick. — I have been 
dangerously ill, and cannot think thoXt^ 
sharp lii o£ "Mloii\:^A3ivw \«a\««ii^ ^t<\^^ 
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to me ; and so my physicians told mo when | but I must tell you both (that unless your 
they had me under their hands for above a i health had not been a plea made use of) I 
month : — " If you stay any lon^r here. Sir, j should have wished you both to return with 
" it will be fotal to you." — And why, good me. — I have sent you the Spectators, and 
people, were you not kind enough to tell otiier books, particularly Metastasio; but I 
mc this sooner 1 — Aflcr having discharged beg my girl to read the former, and only 



them, I told Mrs. Sterne that I should set 



make the latter her amusement, — I hope 



out for England very soon; — but as she you have not forgot my last request, to 
chooses to remain in France for two or make no friendships with the French wo- 
three years, I have no objection, except that men; — not that I think ill of them all ; but 
I wish my girl in England. — The States of sometimes women of the best principles arc 



Langucdoc are met; — *tis a fine raree-shoWf 
with the usual accompaniments of Addles, 
bears, and puppet-shows. I believe I shall 
step into my post-chaise with more alacrity 
to fly from these sights, than a Frenchman 
would to fly to them ; — and, except a tear 
at parting with my little slut, I shall be in 
high spirits; and every step I take that 
brings me nearer England, will, I think, 
help to set this poor frame to righta Now 
pray write to me, directed to Mr. F. at Pans, 
and tell me what I am to bring you over. 
How do I long to greet all my friends ! few 
do I value more than yourself — My wife 
chooses to go to Montauban, rather than 
stay here ; in which I am truly passive. — 
If this should not find yon at Bath, I hope 
it will be forwarded to you, as I wish to 
fulfil your commissions; — and so adien.— 
Accept every warm wish for your health, 
and believe me ever yours, 

L. STEBNE. 

P. S. My physicians have almost poisoned 
me with what they call bouillons refraichis" 
sants : — His a cock flayed alive, and boiled 
with poppy-seeds, then pounded in a mortar, 
afterwards passed through a sieve. — There 
is to be one craw-fish in it; and I was 
gravely told it must be a male one, — a fe- 
male would do me more hurt Uian good ! 



LETTER XLVI. 



TO MISS STERNE. 



Parifl, May 15, VKi. 

Mt Dear Ltdu, 
By this time I suppose your mother and 
self are fixed at Montaubaji, and I therefore 
direct to your banker, to be delivered to you 



the most insimuiting ; — nay, I am so jeal- 
ous of you, that I should be miserable to see 
you had tlie least grain of coquetry in your 
composition. — You have enough to do; — 
&a I have also sent you a guitar ; — and as 
you have no genius for drawing (tliough you 
never could be made to believe it), pray 
waste not your time about it — ^Remember 
to write to me as to a friend : — in short, 
whatever comes into your little head ; and 
then it will be natural If your mother's 
rheumatism continues, and she chooses to 
go to Bagniercs, tell her not to be stopped 
for want of money, for my purse shall be 
as open as my heart I have preached at 
the Ambassador*s chapel. — Ilezekiah."^ — 
(An odd subject, your mother will say.) 
There was a concourse of all nations, and 
religi(»iB toa — ^I shall leave Paris in a few 
days. I am lodged in the same hotel with 
Mr. T^-— : they are good and generous 
souls. — ^Tell your mother that I hope she 
will write to me; and that when she docs 
do, I may also receive a letter from my 
Lydia. 
Kiss your mother from me, and belic\'e 

me 

Your affectionate 

L. bterjtf: 



LETTER XLVn. 



TO MR. FOLEY. 



York, AnfiHt 6, 1761 

Mv D£AR Foley, 

There is a young lady with whom I 

have sent a letter to you, who will arrire 

at Paris, in her way to Italy ; — her name is 

Miss Tuting : a lady known and loved \f! 



— J acquiesced in your staying in Yiauceu . 
— UkcwisQ it was your nwAhei^a wVftYv*.— \ 
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the whole kingdom : — ^if you can he of any 
aid to her in your advice, &c. as to her 
journey, &c. your good-nature and polite- 
ness I am sure need no spur from me to do 
it I was sorry we were like the two buck- 
ets of a well, whilst in London, for we were 
never able to be both resident together the 
month I continued in and about the envi- 
rons. If I get a cough this winter which 
holds me three days, you will certainly sec 
me at Paris the week following ; for now I 
abandon every thing in this world to health 
and to my friends; — for the last sermon 
that I shall ever preach, was preached at 
Paris ; — so I am altogether an idle man, or 
rather a free one, which is better. I sent, 
last post, twenty pounds to Mrs. Sterne; 
which makes a hundred pounds remitted 
since I got here. You must pay yourself 
what I owe you out of it, — and place the rest 
to account Betwixt this and Lady-day next, 
Mn. Sterne will draw, from time to time, 
upon you to about the amount of a hundred 
Louis, — but not more,— (I think) I having 
left her a hundred in her pocket — Bnl you 
Khali always have money beforehand of 
mine ;— and she purposes to spend no farther 
than five thousand livres in the year ; — ^but 
twenty pounds this way or that, makes no 
difference between us. — Give my kindest 
compliments to Mr. P , I have a thou- 
sand things to say to you ; and would go 
halfway to Paris to tell them you in your 

ear. The Messrs. T , H , &c. and 

many more of your friends with whom I 
now am, send their services. — Mine to all 
friends. — Yours, dear F., most truly, 

L. 8TERNE. 



LETTER XLVm. 



TO J- 



H- 



& 



September 4. 1764. 



do worse things, the English of all which 
is this, — ^That I am going to leave a few 
poor sheep here in the wilderness for four- 
teen days; — and, from pride and naughti- 
ness of heart, to go and see what is doing 
at Scarborough, — stedfastly meaning after- 
wards to lead a new life and strengthen my 
faith. — Now some folk say tliere is much 
company there; and some say not; and I 
believe there is neither the one nor the 
other : — but will be both, if the world will 
have but a month^s patience or so. — No, my 

dear H , I did not delay sending your 

letter directly to the post — As there are 
critical times, or rather turns and revolu- 
tions in *** humors, I- knew not what the 
delay of an hour might hazard. — ^I will an- 
swer for him he has seventy times seven 
forgiven you, — and as oflen wished yon at 
the D — 1. After many oscillations, the 
pendulum will rest as firm as ever. 

I send all compliments to Sir C. D — and 
G — s. I love them from my soul. — ^If G — ^t 
is with you, him alsa — ^I go on, not rapidly, 
but well enough, with my uncle Toby's 
amours. There is no sitting and cudgel- 
ling one*s brains whilst the sun shines 
bright; — ^'twill be all over in six or seven 
weeks; and there are dismal months enow 
after, to endure suffocation by a brimstone 
fireside.— if you can get to Scarborough, 
da — A man who makes six tons of alum a 
week, may do any thing. — Lord Granby is 
to be there. — What a temptation ! 
Yours, afiectionately, 

L. STERNE. 



LETTER XLIX. 



TO THE SAME. 



Coxwoald, Thursday, Sept. 17M. 

My Dkar Cousin, 
I AX but this moment returned from 
Scarborough, where I have been drinking' 
the waters ever since the races ; and have 
received marvellous strength, had I not de- 
bilitated it as fast as I got it, by playing the 
good fellow with Lord Granby and Ca too 
much. I rejoice you have been encamped 
at Harrowgate; from which, by now, I sup- 
pose you are decampM ;— otherKi»^^]^>j&t!& 



Now, my dear, dear Anthony, I do not 
think a week or ten days playing the good 
fellow (at this very time) at Scarborough so 
abominable a thing; but if a man could get 
there cleverly, and every soul in his house 
in the mind to try what could be done in 
furtherance therec^ I have no one to caor' 
suit ui this affiur:---lh««&ireya8am8ninay\a\wai^M\\ai^ 
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ficed a few dayB to the God of Laughter 
with you and your jolly set — I have done 
nothing good that I know of, since I lefl 
you, except paying off your guinea and a 

half to K , in my way through York 

hither. — ^I must try now and do better. Go 
on and prosper for a month. 

Your affectionate, 

L. BT£RNE. 



LETTER L 

TO MR. FOLEY, AT PARIS. 

York. Sept. 39. 1764. 

My Dear Friend, 
I HAViNo just had the honor of a letter 
from Miss Tuting, full of the acknowledg- 
ments of your attention and kind services 
to her, — I will not believe these arose from 

the D. of A 's letters, nor mine. 

Surely, she needed no recommendation ; — 
the truest and most honest compliment I 
can pay you, is to say tliey came from your 
own good heart, only you was introduced to 
the object ; — for the rest followed in course. 
-^However, let me cast in my mite of thanks 
to the treasury which belongs to good- 
natured actions. I have been with Lord 
G — y these three weeks at Scarborough ; — 
the pleasures of which I found somewhat 
more exalted than those of Bagnieres last 
year. — ^I am now returned to my Philosophi- 
cal Hut to finish Tristram, which I calcu- 
late will be ready for the world about Christ- 
mas ; at which time I decamp from hence, 
and fix my head-quarters at London for tlie 
winter, — ^unless my cough pushes me for- 
wards to your metropolie,^-or that I can 
persuade some gros my Lord to take a trip 
to you. — ^1*11 try if I can make him relish the 
jojrsofthe nuilleries^ Opera Coinique^ ^c, 
I had this week a letter from Mrs. Sterne, 
from Montauban ; in which she tells me she 
has occasion for fifty pounds immediately. — 
Will you send an order to your correspond- 
ent at Montauban to pay her so much cash ? 
— and I will, in three weeks, send as much 
to Beckett- But as her purse is low, for 
God's sake write directly. — Now you must 
do Bomcth'mg equally essential, — to rectify 
a mistAke in the mind of your coneB^pcndefiA 



long ago, that she was separated from me 
for life. Now as this u not true in the first 
place, and may give a disadvantageous im- 
pression of her to those she lives amongst, 
— 'twould be unmerciful to let her, or my 
daughter, sufier by it ; — so do be so good as 
to undeceive him; — ^for, in a year or two 
she proposes (and iudecd I expect it with 
impatience from her) to rejoin me; — and 
tell them I have all the confidence in the 
world slie will not spend more than I can 
afford ; and I only mentioned two hundred 
guineas a year, — because *twas right to 
name some certain sum ; for which I begged 
you to give her credit. — I write to you of 
all my most intimate concerns, as to a 
brother; so excuse me, dear Foley. God 
bless you ! — ^Believe me 

Yours affectionately, 

L. STERNE. 

Compliments to Mr. Panchaud, d'PIol- 
bach, &C. 
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TO THE SAME. 



York, November 11. 1771. 

My Dear Friend, 
I SEMT, ten days ago, a bank-bill of thirty 
pounds to Mr. Becket ; and, this post, one 
of sixty. — When I get to London, which 
will be in five weeks, you will receive what 
shall always keep you in bank for Mn. 
Sterne ; in the mean time I have desred 
Becket to send you fbursoore poanda ; and 
if my wife, before I get to London, should 
have occasion for fifty Louis, let her not wait 
a minute ; and if I have not paid it, a week 
or a fortnight, I know, will break no squares 
with a good and worthy friend. I will contrive 
to send you these two new volumes of Tris- 
tram, as soon as ever I get them from the 
press. — ^You will read as odd a tour through 
France as ever was projected or executed 
by traveller, or travel-writer, since the 
world began. — ^^is a laughing, good-tem- 
pered satire against travelling (as puppies 
travel); Panchaud will enjoy it — ^I am quite 
civil to your Parisians, — et povr cmcsf, joo 
know : — ^*ti8 likely I may see them in 



a mwuiKe m ihe mma ot your coneBpooaemx— la u. ^osnoie lor yoa id gm. me ofcr • 
there, who it seems gave her a hmt«iN^ciQOTcCiivs'^«xax%«Sk^ lC«(i«IiiaBU 
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write to Mademoiselle N to make as 

good a copy from it as she possibly could, — 
with a view to do her service here; — and I 
would remit her the price. — I really believe 
it woald be the parent of a dozen portraits to 
her, if she executes it with the spirit of the 
original in your hands, — ^for it will be seen 
by many ; — and as my phiz is as remarkable 
as myself if she preserves the true charac- 
ter of both, it will do her honor and service 
toa — Write me a line about this, and tell 
me you are well and happy. — Will you pre- 
sent my kind respects to the worthy Baron 1 
— I shall send him one of the best impres- 
sions of my picture from Mr. Reynolds*s ; — 

another to Monsieur P . 

My love to Mr. S n and P— d. 

I am most truly yours, 

L. STERNE. 



LETTER Ln. 



TO H — s — , Esa 



Nov. 13, 1784. 

Dear Dear Cousin, 
*Tis a church militant week with me, 
full of marches and counter-marches, — and 
treaties about Still ington common, which 
we are going to inclose,^-otherwise I would 
have obeyed your summons; — and yet I 
could not well have done it this week nei- 
ther, having received a letter from C — , 
who has been very ill ; and is coming down 
to stay a week or ten days with me. — Now 
I know he is ambitious of being better ac- 
quainted with you ; and longs from his soul 
for a sight of you in your own castle. — ^I can- 
not do otherwise than bring him with me ; 
— nor can I gallop away and leave him in 
an empty house to pay a visit to from Lon- 
don, as he comes half express to see me. — 
I thank you for tlie care of my northern 
vintage. — I fear, after all, I must give it a 
fermentation on the other side of the Alps, 
which is better than being on the lees with 
it; but nou8 verrons: — ^yet I fear, as it has 
got such hold of my brain, and comes upon 
it like an armed man at nights, — I must 
give way, for quietness sake, or be hag- 
ridden with the conceit of it all my life long. 
— I have been MtM^ridden this last week 
by a couple ofwmpiag girk (hien mists et 



comme U finU) who might as well have 
been in the house with me (though perhaps 
not, my retreat here is too quiet for them) 
but tliey have takes up all my time, and have 
given my judgment and fancy more airings 
than they wanted. — These things accord not 
well with sermon-making : — ^but Uis my vile 
errantry, as Sancho says, and that is all 
that can be made of it — ^I trust all goes 
swimmingly on with your alum; that the 
works amuse you, and call you twice out 
(at least) a day. — I shall see them, I trust, 
in ten days, or thereabouts. — ^If it was any 
way possible, I would set out this moment, 
though I have no cavalry {except a she-ass.) 
Give all friendly respects to Mrs. C. and to 
Col. H — s and the garrison, both of Guisbro 
and Skelton. I am, dear Anthony, 

Affectionately yours, 

L. STERNEL 



LETTER UlL 

TO MR. FOLEY, AT PARIS. 

York. Nov. 16. 1784. 

Mt Dear Friend, 

Three posts before I had the favor of 
yours (which is come to hand this moment) 
I had wrote to set Mrs. Sterne right in her 
mistake, — that yon had any money of mine 
in your hands ; — ^being very sensible that 
the hundred pounds I had sent you, through 
Becket's hands, was but about what would 
balance with you. The reason of her error 
was owing to my writing her word I would 
send you a bill, in a post or two, for fifty 
pounds; which, my finances falling short 
just then, I deferred ; so that I bad paid no- 
thing to any one, — ^but was, however, come 
to York this day ; and I have sent you a 
draught for a hundred pounds. In honest 
truth, a fortnight ago I had not the cash ; — 
but I am as honest as the king (as Sancha 
Pan<^ says,) only not so rich* 

Therefore, if Mrs. Sterne should want 
thirty Louis more, let her have them ; and 
I will balance all (which will not be much^ 
with honor at Christmas, when I shall be 
in London, having now just finished my 
two volumes of Tristram. — I have some 
thoughts of ^m^ \o \X»2l^ ^^'i ^^»at v '«»^ 
\ea0t\ ^iB^iMA.^toV\.Ti^Qa<4^«2BsABnt^ 
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have been with Lord Granby, and with 
Lord Sbelbume ; but am now sat down till 
December in my sweet retirement. I wish 
you was sat down as happily, and as free 
of all worldly cares. — ^In a few yearsf my 
dear F., I hope to see you a real country 
gentleman, tliough not altogether exiled 
from your friends in London : there I shall 
spend every winter of my life, in tlic same 
lap of contentment where I enjoy myself 
now, and wherever I go, — we must bring 
three parts in four of the treat along with 
us. In short, we must be happy within, 
and then few tilings without us make 
much difierenoe. This is my Shandcan 
philosophy. — You will read a comic ac- 
count of my journey from Calais, through 
Paris, to the Garonne, in these volumes: 
my friends tell me they are done with spir- 
it : — ^it must speak for itself. Give my kind 
respects to Mr. Selwin and my friend 
Panchaud. — When you see Baron d'llol- 
bach, present him my respects, and believe 
me, dear F., 

Yours cordially, 

L. STEANE. 



LETTER LTV. 

TO DAVID GARRICK, ESSL 

London, March 16, 1765. 

Dear Garrick, 
I THREATENED you wlth R letter in one I 
wrote a few weeks ago to Foley ; but (to 
my shame be it spoken) I lead such a life 
of dissipation, I have never bad a moment 
to myself which has not been broke in 
upon, by one engagement or impertinence 
or another; and as plots thicken towards 
the latter end of a piece, I find, unless I 
take pen and ink just now, I shall not be 
able to do it till either I am got into the 
country, or you to the city. You are teased 
and tormented too much by your correspond- 
ents, to return to us; and with accounts 
how much your friends, and how much 
your theatre, wants you ; — so that 1 will not 
magnify either our loss or yours, but hope 
cordially to see you soon. — Since I wrote 
loBt, I have frequently stepped into your 
house ; that is, as frequently as 1 couVd take 



me. — This was but justice to you, as I 
walked in as a Wit; but with regard to 
myself, I balanced the account thus : — ^I am 

sometimes in my friend *8 house ; but 

he is always in Tristram Shandy *8; where 
my friends say he will continue (and, I 
hope, the prophecy is true for my own im- 
mortality) even when he himself is no more. 
I have had a lucrative wintcr*« campaign 
here. — Shandy sells well. — ^I am taxing the 
public with two more volumes of Sermons, 
which will more Uian double the gains of 
Shandy. — It goes into the world with a 
prancing list de touie la noblesse ; which 
will bring me in three hundred pounds, ex« 
elusive of tlie sale of tlie copy ; — so that, 
witli all the contempt of money which tna 
facon de penser has ever impressed on me, 
I shall be rich in spite of myself; but I 
scorn, you must know, in the high ton I 
take at present, to pocket all thia trash. — ^I 
set out to lay a portion of it out in the ser* 
vice of the world, in a tour round Italy; 
where I shall spring game, or the deuce is 
in the dice ! — In the beginning of Septem- 
ber I quit England, that I may avail myself 
of the time of vintage, when all Nature is 
joyous ; and so saunter, philosophically, for 
a year or so, on the other side the Alps. — ^I 
hope your pilgrimages have brought Mrs. 
Garrick and yourself back d la fiewt de, 
jeunesse. — May you both long feel the 
sweets of it, and your friends with you ! — 
Do, dear friend, make my kindest wishes 
and compliments acceptable to the best and 
wisest of the daughters of Eve! — You 
shall ever beUeve, and ever find mc tSdo- 
tionately yours, 

L.BTEENE. 



LETTER LV. 



TO THE SAME. 



Bath, April 6, 177S. 

I SCALP you ! my dear Garrick I my deir 
friend ! — ^Foul befall the man who hurts a 
hair of your head ! — and so full was I of 
that very sentiment, that my letter had aA 
been put into the post-office ten minotem 
befi^re my heart smote me ; and I sent lo 
recall it, — but failed. — You ue ssdly to 



ibe whole party, where I dined, along m^\\i^Ain^ ^«sA^> ^in ^^doe^ t^oflftb I, huuDg 
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with my head on my hand as I recriminated 
upon my false delicacy in the affair : — Gar- 
rick^s nerves (if he has any left) are as fine 
and as delicately spun as thy own! — ^his 
sentiments as honest and friendly ! — Thou 
knowest, Shandy, that he loves thee, — why 
wilt thou hazard him a mementos pain? 
Puppy, fool, coxcomb, jack-ass, &c. &c. — 
and so I balanced tiie account to your favor, 
before I received it drawn up in your way. 
— I say your way, for it is not stated so 
much to your honor and credit as I had 
passed the account before; — ^for it was a 
most lamented truth, that I never received 
one of tlie letters your friendship meant 
me, except whilst in Paris. — Oh ! how I con- 
gratulate you for the anxiety the world has, 
and continues to be under, for your return ! 
— Return, return to the few who love you, 
and the thousands who admire you ! — The 
moment you set your foot upon your stage, 
—mark, I tell it you, — by some magic irre- 
sisted power, every fibre about your heart 
will vibrate afresh, and as strong and as 
feelingly as ever ; — Nature, witli Glory at 
her back, will light up the torch within 
you ; and there is enough of it Icfl to heat 
and enlighten the world these many, many 
years! 

Heaven be praised ! (I utter it from my 
soul) that your Lady, and my Minerva, is 
in a condition to walk to Windsor ! — full 
rapturously will I lead the graceful pilgrim 
to the temple ; where I will sacrifice with 
the purest incense to her; — ^but you may 
worship with me or not, — 'twill make no 
difference either in the truth or warmth 
of my devotion; — still (after all I have 
seen) I still maintain her peerless ! 

Powell, good Heaven! — give me some 
one with less smoke and more fire ! — ^There 
are who, like the Pharisees, still think they 
shall be heard for much speaking. Come, 
come away, my dear Garrick, and teach us 
another lesson. 

Adieu! — I love you dearly, and your 
Lady better ; — not hobby-horsically, — but 
most sentimentally and afifectionatcly ; — for 
I am yours (that is, if you never say an- 
other word about ) witli all the senti- 

mentB of love and friendship you deserve 
fipom me, 

L. STERNE. 



LETTER LVL 



TO MR. FOLEY. 



Batb, April 15, 1785, 

My Dear Foley, 
My wife tells me she has drawn for one 
hundred pounds; — and 'tis fit that you 
should be paid it that minute : — ^the money 
is now in Becket*s bands. Send me, my 
dear Foley, my account, that I may dis- 
charge the balance to this time, and know 
what to leave in your hands. — ^I have made 
a good campaign of it this year in the field 
of the literati ; — my two volumes of Tris- 
tram, and two of SermouB, which I shall 
print very soon, will bring me a consideiv 
able sum. Almost all the nobility in Eng- 
land honor me with their names ; and 'tis 
thought it will be the largest and most 
splendid list which ever pranced before a 
book since subscriptions came into fashion. 
— Pray present my most sincere compli- 
ments to Lady H ; whose name I hope 

to insert with many others. As so many 
men of genius favor me with their names 
also, I will quarrel with Mr. Hume, and 
call him Deist, and what not, unless I have 

his name toa — My love to Lord W . 

Your name, Foley, I have put in as a free- 
will offering of my labors. Your list of sub- 
scribers you will send : — 'tis but a crown for 
sixteen sermona — Dog-cheap ! but I am in 
quest of honor, not money. — ^Adieu, adieu! 
Believe me, dear Foley, 

Yours truly, 

L. STERNE. 



LETTER LVn. 

TO MR. W. 

Coxwould, May 33, 178S. 

At this moment I am sitting in my sum- 
mer-house with my head and heart full, not 
of my uncle Toby's amours with the Widow 
Wadman, but my sermons ; and your letter 
has drawn me out of a pensive mood : — the 
spirit of it ple.aseth me ; — but, in this soli- 
tude, what can I tell or write to you but 
about myself? — I am glad that you are in 
love; — 'twill cure the spleen, at least, 
which has a bad effect on both man and 
woman. — I myaclC wwx^X. «\^i \aN^ ^kkar^ 
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Dulcinea in my bead; it harmonizes the 
soul ; — and in those cases I first endeavor 
to make the lady believe so ; or ratlier, I 
begin first to make myself believe tliat I 
am in love: — but I carry on my affairs 
quite in the French way, sentimentally, — 
V amour (say they) n^est rien sans senti- 
ment — Now, notwithstanding- they make 
Buch a pother about the word, they have 
no precise idea anncxM to it : — ajid so much 
for that same subject called Love. — ^I must 
tell you how I have just treated a French 
gentleman of fortune in France, who took 
a liking to my daughter ; — Without any 
ceremony (having got my direction from 
my wife's banker) he wrote me word that 
he was in love with my daughter ; and de- 
sired to know what fortune I would give 
her at present, and how much at my death: 
— by the bye, I think there was very little 
sentiment on his side. — My answer was, 
" Sir, I shall give her ten thousand pounds 
the day of marriage. My calculation is as 
follows : — She is not eighteen, you are sixty- 
two ; — there goes five thousand pounds : — 
then, Sir, you at least think her not ugly; she 
has many accomplishments, — speaks Italian, 
French, plays upon the guitar ; and as I fear 
you play upon no instrument whatever, I 
think you will be happy to take her at my 
terms ; for here finishes the account of the 
ten thousand pounds." — I do not suppose 
but he will take this as I mean ; that is, a 
flat refusal. — I have had a parsonage-house 
burnt down by the carelessness of my 
curate's wife. — As soon as I can, I must re- 
build it, I trow ; — ^but I lack the means at 
present ; yet I am never happier than when 
I have not a shilling in my pocket: for 
when I have, I can never call it my own. — 
Adieu, my dear friend: — may you enjoy 
better health than me, though not better 
spirits, for that is impossible. 

Yours sincerely, 

L. STERNE. 

My compliments to tlic Colonel. 



London, Oetober 7, 1715. 

Dear Sir, 

It is a terrible thing to be in Paris with- 
out a periwig on a man's head ! In seven 
days from the date of this, I should be in 
that case, unless you tell your neighbor, 
Madame Requiere, to get her bon mart de 
me /aire vn peruque a bourse, au mieui" 
c'est-d-dire — une la plus extraordinaire^ 
la plusjolie — la plusgentille — et la plus— 

Mais quHmporte? fat Fhonneiir d'tirt 
f^rand critique — et bien difficile encore dans 
les affaires de perwjues ; — and, in ooe 
word, that he gets it done in five days after 
notice. — 

I beg pardon for this liberty, my dew 
friend, and for the trouble of fbi^rarding 
this by the very next post If my friead 
Mr. F. is in Paris, my kind love to Im 
ATy Dear Sir, land respects to all others.— 4a sad liaate:'-' 

/ WROTE some time in spring, lo \icg ^o\A Youn, tiQl^t 

^W)iiid favor mc with my account lY)c\\o\e\ 



LETTER LVin. 

TO MR. FOLEY, AT PARIS. 

York, July 13, 1775. 



you was set out from Paris, and that Mr. 
Garrick brought the letter with him ; whidi, 
possibly, he gave you. In the hurry of your 
business you might forget the contents of 
it; and in the hurry of mine in town (though 
I called once) I could not get to see you. I 
decamp for Italy in September; and shall 
see your face at Paris, you may be sure; 
but I shall see it with more pleasure when 
I am out of debt ; — which is your own fault, 
for Becket has had money left in his hands 
for tliat purpose. — Do send Mrs. Sterne her 
two last volumes of Tristram ; they arrired 
with yours in spring, and she complains she 
has not got them. — My best services to Mr. 
Panchaud. — I am busy composing two vol- 
umes of Sermons ; they will be printed in 
September, though I fear not time enough 
to bring them with me. Your name is 
amongst the list of a few of my honorary 
subscribers, who subscribe for love. — ^If yoa 
see Baron d*Holbach and Diderot, present 
my respects to them. — If the Baron wants 
any English books, he will let me know, 
and I will bring them with me. — Adieu. 

I am tmly yours, 

L. STERNE. 



LETTER LIX. 



TO THE SAME. 



^. » 



VETTTEBB, 



into Mr. Becket's hands six 
3 ; which you may draw upon 
ling as either Mrs. Sterne or 
t expedient 



:j:tter lx. 

PANCHAUD, AT PARIS. 
Beau Point Voisin, Not. 7, 1765. 

desire you to forward what- 

ame to your hand, to your 

ae, to wait for mc against I 

is uncertain how long I may 

&c. &.C.: at present, I am 

in this town by the sudden 

;o pitiful rivulets, from the 

• on the Alps; so that we 

advance to them, nor retire 

Lyons: — for how long the 

10 are my fellow-travellers, 

all languish in this state of 

tivity, Heaven and Earth 

for it rains as if they were 

ler to settle the matter; — I 

3le journey to Lyons ; and a 

'here, — dining and supping 

the Commandant's. — Lord 

lere, and about a dozen Rng- 

5ee Lord Ossory, Lord Wil- 

jid my friend Mr. Crawford, 

! to them. If Wilkes is at 

end him all kind wishes. — 

mpliments, as well as thanks, 

3nd Miss P ; and believe 

kvith all truth, yours, 

L. STERNE. 



houses already. — ^To-morrow I am to be 
presented to the King; and when that 
ceremony is over, T shall have my hands 
full of engagements. — No English here, but 
Sir James Macdonald, who meets with 
much respect, and Mr. Ogilby. — We are 
all together, and shall depart in peace to- 
gether. — My kind services to all. Pray 
forward the inclosed. 

Yours, most truly, 

L. STERNE. 



LETTER LXn. 



TO THE SAME. 



Turin, Nov. 28, 1765. 

Dear Sir, 
I AM just leaving this place with Sir 
James Macdonald for Milan, &c. — Wb 
have spent a joyous fortnight here, and met 
with all kinds of honors ; and with regret 
do we both bid adieu : — ^but health on my 
side, — and good sense on his, — say 'tis bet- 
ter to be at Rome ; — you say at Paris ; — 
but you put variety out of the question. — I 
entreat you to forward the inclosed to Mrs. 
Sterne. — My compliments to all friends ; 
more particularly to those I most value (that 
includes Mr. F., if he is in Paris.) 
I am yours, most truly, 

L. STERNE. 



LETTER LXm. 



TO THE SAME. 



LETTER LXT. 



TO THE SAME. 



Turin, Nov. 38, 1705. 
I, 

y difficulties I have got here 
I, — though eight days in pass- 
ains of Savoy. — I am stopped 
days, by Uie whole country 
and Milan being laid under 
inual rains ; — ^but I am very 
ve ibund my way into a dozen 



Florence, Dec 18, 1765. 
Dear Sir, 
I HAVE been a month passing the plains 
of Lombardy, stopping in my way at Mi- 
lan, Parma, Placenza, and Bologna, — with 
weather as delicious as a kindly April in 
England; — and have been three days in 
crossing a part of the Apennines, covered 
with thick snow. — Sad transition ! — I 
stay here tlirce days to dine with our 

Plenipo Lords T— d and C r; and 

in five days shall tread the Vatican, and 
be introduced to all the Saints in the 
Pantheon. — I stay but fouTt«cft.^^\»^^pi2| 
\theae cmWWea, ^iv<^. V^^esii ^^«MSfi^ Vst ^^ 
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plea. — ^Pray send the inclosed to my wife, 
and Beckef s letter to London. 

Yours, truly, 

L. STERNE. 



LETTER LXIV. 

TO MISS STERNE. 

Naples, Fetoaary 3, 17G6. 

Mt Dear Girl, 
Your letter, my Lydia, has made me 
both laugh and cry. Sorry am I that you 
are both so afflicted with the ague ; and by 
all means I wish you both to fly from Tours; 
because, I remember, it is situated between 
two rivers, la Loire and le Cher, which 
must occasion fogs, and damp imwholesome 
weatlier ; therefore, for the same reason, go 
not to Bourges en Bre^e; 'tis as vile a 
place for agues. — I find myself infinitely 
better than I was, and hope to have added 
at least ten years to my life, by this journey 
to Italy ; the climate is heavenly, and I find 
new principles of health in me, which I 
have been long a stranger to; but trust me, 
my Lydia, I will find you out, wherever 
you are, in May. Therefore, I beg you to 
direct to me at Belloni's at Rome, that I 
may have some idea where you will be 
then. — The account you give me of Mrs. 

C is truly amiable ; I shall ever honor 

her. — Mr. C. is a diverting companion: — 
what he said of your little French admirer, 
was truly droll. The Marquis de 



is an impostor, and not worthy of your ac- 
quaintance ; he only pretended to know me, 
to get introduced to your mother. 1 de- 
sire you will get your moUier to write to 
Mr. C, that I may discliarge every debt ; 
and tlien, my Lydia, if I live, the produce 
of my pen shall be yours : if Fate reserves 
me not that, the humane and good (part for 
thy father*s sake, part for thy own) will 
never abandon thee! — If your mother's 
health will permit her to return with me 
to England, your summers I will render as 
agreeable as I can at Coxwould ; your win- 
ters at York. — ^You know my publications 
call roe to London. — ^If Mr. and Mrs. C 



which I shall give yon when we meet, as 
proofe of affection from 

Your fond father, 

L. STERBTE. 



LETTER LXV. 



TO J- 



H- 



S- 



-, Esa. 



are still at Tours, thank them from me for 
their cojidiality to my wife and daughter. 
I have purchased you 8om.e \iU\e \x'vi!Leja\^uxA. \\A.N<^\^\bAbiQiiartobelEDO^ 



Naples, February 5, 1187. 

My Dear IL, 
'Ti8 an age since I have heard from yoo; 
— but as I read the Londoii Chronicle, and 
find no tidings of your death, or that you 
are even at the point of it, I take it as I wi^ 
it, that you have got over thus much of the 
winter, free from the damps both of climate 
and spirits :~and here I am, as happy as a king 
afler all, growing fat, sleek, and well Uking; 
not improving in stature, but in breadtL^ 
We have a jolly carnival of it ; nothing but 
operas, punchinelloes, festinoes, and mns- 
qucrades. We (that is, nous autres) are 
all dressing out for one this night at the 
Princess Francavivalla*s, which is to be su- 
perb. The English dine with her (exclu- 
sively) : and so much for small chat,— ex- 
cept that I saw a little comedy last week, 
with more expression and spirit, and true 
character, than I shall sec one hastily again. 
— I stay hero till the Holy Week, wliich 1 
shall pass at Rome, where I occupy myself 
a month : — my plan was to have gone from 
thence for a fortnight to Florence, and thea 
by Leghorn to Marseilles directly home; 
but am diverted from this by the repeated 
proposals of accompanying a gentleman who 
is returning by Venice, Vienna, Saxony, 
Berlin, and so by the Spa, and thence 
through Holland to Engluid: — His with 
Mr. EL I have known him these three 
years, and have been with him ever since 
I reached Rome : and as I know him to be 
a good-hearted young gentleman, I have no 
doubt of making it answer both his views 
and mine ; at least I am persuaded we shall 
return h<%ie together (as we set out) with 
friendship and good-wilL — Write your next 
letter to me at Rome, and do me the fbllowiaf 
favor, if it lies in your way, which I tfaal^ 
it does, to get me a letter of i 
to our Ambassador (Lord Stonnont) at 
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Lordship ; but Lords P 1 or H- 



or twenty you better know, would write a 
certificate for me ; importing, that I am not 
fallen out of the clouds. If tliis will cost my 
cousin little trouble, do inclose it in your 
next letter to me at Belloni's. — You have 
left Skclton I trow a month, and I fear have 
had a most sharp winter, if one may judge 
of it from the severity of the weather Iiere, 
and all over Italy, which exceeded any thing 
known, till within these three weeks, that 
the sun has been as hot as we could bear it. 
Give my kind services to my friends ; espe- 
cially to the household of faith : — my dear 
Garland, — to Gilbert, — to the worthy Colo- 
nel, — to Cardinal S , — to my fellow- 
laborer Panta gruel. — Dear cousin Anthony, 
receive my kindest love and wishes. 

Yours affectionately, 

L. STERNE. 

p. S. upon second thoughts, direct your 
next to me at Mr. W.'s, banker at Venice. 



LETTER LXVL 

TO MR. FOLEY, AT PARIS. 

Naples, February 8, 1786. 

Dear Sir, 

I DESIRE Mrs. Sterne may have what cash 
■he wants, — if she has not received it before 
now : she sends me word she has been in 
want of cash these three weeks : be so kind 
■a to prevent this uneasiness to her ; which 
is doubly so to me. I have made very little 
use of your letters of credit, having, since I 
left Paris, taken upno more money than about 
fifty Louis at Turin, as much at Rome, and 
a few ducats here ; and as I now travel from 
hence to Rome, Venice, through Vienna to 
Berlin, &c. with a gentleman of fortune, I 
shall draw for little more till my return ; so 
you will have always enough to spare for 
my wife. The beginning of March be so 
land as to let her have a hundred pounds to 
begin her year with. 

There are a good many English here, 
▼eiy few in Rome, or other parts of Italy. 
Tbe air of Naples agrees very well with 
11109—1 shall return &X. — ^My friendship to 
■U who honor me with theirs. — ^Adieo, my 
dear friend :— I am ever yours, 

L. STERNE. 



LETTER LXVn. 

TO MR. PANCHAUD, AT PARIS. 

Naples, February 14, 1766. 

Dear Sir, 
I WROTE last week to you, to desire yon 
would let Mrs. Sterne have what money 
she wanted. — ^It may happen, as that letter 
went inclosed in one to her at Tours, that 
you will receive this first I have made 
little use of your letters of credit, as you 
will see by that letter: nor shall I want 
much (if any) till you see me, as I travel 
now in company with a gentleman : — ^how- 
ever, as we return by Venice, Vienna, Ber- 
lin, &c. to the Spa, I should be glad if you 
will draw me a letter of credit upon some 
one at Venice, to the extent of fifty Ix)uis; 
— ^but I am persuaded I shall not want half 
of them : however, in case of sickness or ac^ 
cidents, one would not go so long a route 
without money in one's pocket — The bank- 
ers here are not so conscientious as my 
friend P. ; they would make me pay twelve 
per cent if I was to get a letter here. I beg 
your letters, &c. may be inclosed to Mr. 
Watson at Venice, — ^where we shall be in 
the Ascension. I have received much bene- 
fit from the air of Naples ; — but quit it to be 
at Rome before the Holy Week. There are 
about five-and-twenty English here; — ^but 
most of them will be decamped in two 
months : — there are scarce a third of the 
number at Rome ; I suppose, therefore, that 
Paris is full. — My warmest wishes attend 
you, — with my love to Mr. F., and compli- 
ments to alL — I am, dear Sir, very faitlifully, 
yours, 

L. STERNE. 

Sir James Macdonald is in the house with 
me, and is just recovering from a long and 
most cruel fit of the rheumatism. 



LETTER LXVIII. 



TO J- 



H- 



S- 



-. F.sa. 



May 35, near Dijon, [1786.] 

Dear Anthony, 
My desire of seelni^ bcAK tgi:<3 ^^^ 'vsSl 
gill, bsA lum^ laa cwX ofL TNt t»^\ss««A^ 
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a delicious chateau of the Countess of M — , 
where I have been patriarching it tliese 
seven days witli her Ladyship, and half 
a dozen of very handsome and agreeable 
ladies. — Her Ladyship has the best of 
hearts: — a valuable present, not given to 
every one. To-morrow, with regret, I shall 
quit this agreeable circle, and post it night 
and day to Paris, where I shall arrive in 
two days, and just wind myself up, when I 
am there, enough to roll on to Calais ; — so 
I hope to sup with you the King's birtli-day, 
according to a plan of sixteen days* standing. 
Never man has been such a wildgoose chase 
after a wife as I have been. — After having 
sought her in five or six different towns, I 
found her at last in Franchc Compte. — Poor 
woman ! she was very cordial, &c. and begs 
to stay another year or two. — My Lydia 
pleases me much. — I found her greatly im- 
proved in every thing I wished her. — ^I am 
most unaccountably wel], and most unac- 
countably nonsensical; — 'tis at least a proof 
of good spirits ; which is a sign and token 
given me in these latter days, that I must 
take up again the pen. In faith, I think I 
shall die with it in my hand ; but I shall live 
these ten years, my Anthony, notwithstand- 
ing the fears of my wife, whom I Icfl most 
melancholy on tliat account This is a de- 
licious part of the world; most celestial 
weather, and we lie all day, without damps, 
upon the grass, — and that is the whole of 
it, except the inner man (for her Ladyship 
is not stingy of her wine) is inspired twice 
a day with the best Burgundy that grows 
upon the mountains which terminate our 
lands here. Surely, you will not have de- 
camped to Crazy Castle before I reach town. 
The summer here is set in in good earnest : 
— 'tis more than we can say for Yorkshire. 
I hope to hear a good tale of your alum- 
works. Have you no other works in hand ? 
I do not expect to hear from you ; so God 
prosper you, and all your undertakings. — t 
am, my dear cousin, 

Moit affectionately yours. 



Remember me to Mr. 
S f the Colonelf &c 



L. STERNE. 



Cardinal 



LETTER LXIX. 

TO MR. PANCHAUD, AT PARI& 

York. June SS, 17G6. 

Dear Sir, 
I WROTE last week to Mr. Becket to dis- 
charge the balance due to you ; — and 1 have 
received a letter from him, telling me, that 
if you will draw upon him for one hundred 
and sixty pounds, he will punctually pay it 
to your order ; — so send the draughts when 
you please. — ^Mrs. Sterne writes roe word, 
she wants iifly pounds ; which I desire yoa 
will let her have : I will take care to remit 
it to your correspondent I have such ta 
entire confidence in my wife, that she 
spends as little as she can, though she is 
confined to no particular sum: — her ex- 
penses will not exceed three hundred 
pounds a year, unless by ill-health or a jour- 
ney, — and I am very willing she should 
have it ; — and you may rely, in case it ever 
happens that she should draw for fifty or a 
hundred pounds extraordinary, that it and 
every demand shall be punctually paid,— 
and witli proper thanks; and for this the 
whole Sliandean family arc ready to stand 
security. 'Tis impossible to tell you bow 
sorry I was that my affairs hurried me eo 
quick through Paris, as to deprive me of 
seeing my old friend Mr. Foley, and of the 
pleasure I proposed in being made known 
to his better half; — ^but I have a probabihtj 
of seeing him this winter. Adieu, dev 
Sir, and believe me 

Most cordially yours, 

L.OTEBNB. 



LETTER LXX. 



TO MR. a 



Coxwould, July 83, 17I6- 

Dear Sir, 
One might be led to think that there is > 
fatality regarding us : — we make appoint- 
ments to meet; and for these two yeai* 
have not seen each other's face but twiee; 
— we must try and do better for the fbtiv& 
Havmg sought you with more seal thtf 
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I 



sought the Lord, in order to deliver 
you the books you bade me purchase for 
you at Paris, — ^I was forced U> pay carriage 
for them from London down to York ; — but 
as I shall neither charge you the books nor 
the carriage, — *tis not worth talking about 
Never man, my dear Sir, has had a more 
agreeable tour than your Yorick ; — and at 
present I am in my peaceful retreat, writing 
the ninth volume'*' of Tristram. I shall 
publish but one this year ; and the next I 
riiall begin a new work of four volumesv 
which when finished, I shall continue Tris- 
tram with fresh spirit What a difference 
of scene here ! But, with a disposition to 
be happy, His neither this place nor t'other 
that renders us the reverse. In short, each 
man*B happiness depends upon himself: — 
he is a fool if he does not enjoy it 

What are you about, dear S 1 Give 

me some account of your pleasures. — You 
had better come to me for a fortnight, and 
I will show, or give you (if needful) a 
practical dose of my philosophy ; but I hope 
you do not want it ; — if you did, 'twould 
be the office of a friend to give it Will 
not even our races tempt you ] You see I 
use all arguments. — Believe me yours most 
truly, 

L. STERNE. 



LETTER LXXI. 

TO MR- PANCIIAUD. AT PARIS. 

Coxwould, Sept. 31, 1766. 

My Dkar Friend, 
If Mrs. Sterne should draw upon you for 
fifty Louis d'ors, be so kind as to remit her 
the money; — and pray be so good as not 
to draw upon Mr. Becket for it (as he owes 
me nothing) but favor me with the draught, 
which I will pay to Mr. Selwin. A young 
nobleman is now negotiating a jaunt with 
me for six weeks, about Christmas, to the 
Fauxbourg de St Germain. — I should like 
much to bo with you for so long ; and if my 
wife should grow worse (having had a very 
poor account of her in my daughter's last) 
I cannot think of her being without me : — 
and however expensive the journey would 

* Alluding to the tbnt edition. 



be, I would fly to Avignon to administer 
consolation to both her and my poor girl. — 
Wherever I am, believe me, dear Sir, 

Yours, 

L. STERNE. 

My kind compliments to Mr. Foley. 
Though I have not the honor of knowing 
his rib, I see no reason why I may not pre- 
sent all due respects to the better half of so 
old a friend, which I do by these presents ; 
— with my friendliest wishes to Miss P. 



LETTER LXXIL 

TO MR. FOLEY. AT PARIS. 

Coxwould, Oct. 25, 1760. 

My Dear Foley, 
I DESIRED you would be so good as to 
remit to Mrs. Sterne fifly Louis, a month 
ago. — I dare say you have done it; — but 
her illness must have cost her a good deal : 
— therefore, having paid the last fifty pounds 
into Mr. Selwin*s hands, I beg you to send 
her thirty guineas more, — for which I send 
a bank-bill to Mr. Becket by this post ; — 
but surely, had I not done so, you would not 
stick at it ; — for be assured, my dear Foley, 
that the First Lord of the Treasury is nei- 
ther more able nor more willing (nor per- 
haps half so punctual) in repajnng with 
honor all I ever can be in your books. — ^My 
daughter says her mother is very ill, — and 
I fear, going fast down, by all accounts : — 
Uis melancholy in her situation to want any 
aid that is in my power to give. — Do write 
to her; — and believe me, with all compli- 
ments to your Hotel, 

Yours very truly, 

L. STERNE. 



LETTER LXXm. 



TO MR. PANCHAUD. 



York, November 85, 176&. 

Dear Sm, 
I JU.ST received yours ; and am glad that 
the balance of accounts is now paid to you» 
— Thus far all goes well. — I have received 
a letter from tw^ ^^\i^\£rt Ni\V^>ii\^ ^^^\»^ 
lUii^ga thai ^e WvkX^ \«x \s!«!^^'t ^»aX^ 
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danger, — and that the air of the country is 
delightful (excepting the winds); but the 
description of the chateau my wife has 
hired is really pretty: — on the side of the 
Fountain of Vaucluse, — with seven rooms 
of a floor, half furnished with tapestry, 
half with blue taffety, the permission to fish, 
and to have game; so many partridges a 
week, &c. ; and the price guess ! Six- 
teen guineas a year! — there's for you, V. 
About tlie latter end of next montli, my wife 
will have occasion for a hundred guineas; 
— and pray be so good, ray dear Sir, as to 
give orders that she may not be disappoint- 
ed : — she is going to spend the Carnival at 
Marseilles at Christmas. — I shall bo in Lon- 
don by Christmas-week, and then shall 
balance this remittance to Mrs. S. witli Mr. 

S . I am going to lie-in of another child 

of the Shandaic procreation, in town. — 1 
hope you wish me a safe delivery. — I fear 
my friend Mr. F. will have left town before 
I get there. — Adieu, dear Sir. — I wish you 
every thing in tliis world which will do you 
good, for I am, with unfeigned trutii, 

Yours, 

L. STERNE. 

Make my compliments acceptable to the 
good and worthy Baron d'llolbach, — Miss 
P. &c. 6lc, 



LETTER LXXIV. 

FROiM IGNATIUS SANCHO 

TO MR. STERNE. 

[1766.] 

Reverend Sir, 
It would be an insult on your humanity 
(or, perhaps, look like it) to apologize for the 
liberty I am taking. — I am one of those 
people whom' the vulgar and illiberal call 
Negroes. — The first part of my life was 
rather unlucky, as I was placed in a family 
who judged ignorance the best and only se- 
curity for obedience. A little reading and 
writing I got by unwearied application. — 
The latter port of my life has been, through 
God's blenng, truly fortunate, — having 
spent it in the service of one of tlie best 
and greatest families in the kingdom. — My 
chief pleasure has been books : — Philan- 
thropy I adore — How very much, good Sir, 



tlie character of your amiable uncle Toby ! 
— I declare I would walk ten miles in the 
dog-days, to shake hands with the honest 
Corporal. — Your sermons have touched me 
to the heart, and, I hope, have amended it; 
which brings me to the point — In your 
tenth discourse, is this very afibcting pas- 
sage : — " Consider how great a part of our 
" species, in all ages down to this, have been 
" trod under tlie feet of cruel and capricious 
"tyrants, who would neither hear their 
" cries, nor pity tlieir distresses I — Consider 
" slavery, — what it is, — how bitter a draught, 
"and how many millions are made to drink 
"of it!" — Of all my favorite authors, not 
one has drawn a tear in favor of mv miser- 
able black brethren, — excepting yourscIC 
and the humane author of Sir Gea Ellison. 
— I think you will forgive me, — ^I om sure 
you \i'ill applaud me, — for beseeching you 
to give one half-hour*8 attention to slaverr, 
as it is this day practised in our West In- 
dies. — That subject handled in your strikinfr 
manner, would ease the yoke (perhaps of 
many ;) but if only of one, — gracious God I 
what a feast to a benevolent heart! and 
sure T am, you are an Epicurean in acts of I 
charity. — You, who are universally read, 
and as universally admired, — you could not 
fail. — Dear Sir, think in me you behold the 
uplifled hands of thousands of my brother 
Moors. Grief (you pathetically observe) is 
eloquent : figure to yourself their attitudes, 
hear their supplicating addresses! — alas! 
you cannot refuse. Humanity must comply; 
— in which hope, I beg permission to sub- 
scribe myself, 

Reverend Sir, &c 

I. s. 



LETTER LXXV. 

FROM MR. STERNE 
TO IGNATIUS SANCHO. 

Cux would, July 27. 1T« 

There is a strange coincidence, Sancbo^ 
in the little events (as well as in the gmi 
ones) of this world ; for I had been writing 
a tender tale of the sorrows of a friendies 
poor negro girl; and my eyes hid scvce 
done smarting with it, when your letter of 



401 1 (amongst millions) indebted \o yo\x^ot\ic^^\\\vEi^iA^v2kY^ ydl Vschalf of so miny of 
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brethren and edsteiB^ came to me; — 
ivhy her brethren f —or yours, Sancho, 
ly more tlian mine ? It is by the finest 

and most insenaible gradations that 
irc descends from the fiiirest fiice about 
amos's to the sootiest complexion in 
3a. — At which tint of these is it, that 
tics of blood are to cease? and how 
y shades must wo descend lower still 
:ie scale, ere mercy is to vanish with 
i1 But 'tis no uncommon thing, my 

Saucho, for one half of the world to 
he other half of it like brutes, and then 
avor to make them so. For my own 
I never look westward (when I am in a 
ive mood at least) but I think of the 
ens which our brothers and sisters are 
? carrying; and, could I case their 
Iders from one ounce of them, I declare 
uld set out this hour upon a pilgrimage 
[ecca for their sakes ;— which, by tlie 
Sancho, exceeds your walk often miles 
tout the same proportion that a vis:it of 
inity should one of mere form. — How- 
, if you meant my uncle Toby more, he 
>ur debtor. — If I can weave tlie tale I 

wrote into the work I am about, — 'tis 
e service of the afflicted, — and a much 
tor matter : for, in serioun truth, it casts 
I shade u])on the world, that so grreat a 
of it arc, and have been so long, bound 
tiains of darkness, and in chains of 
ry ; and I cannot but botii respect and 
tate you, tliat, by so much laudable 
cnce, you have broke the one; — and 

by fulling into the hands of so good 
Tierciful a family. Providence has res- 
you from the otlier. 
id so, good-hearted Sancho, adieu ! and, 
ve mc, I will not forget your letter. 

Yours, 

L. STERNE. 



LETTER LXXVI. 



TO MR. W. 



Cozwould, Doc. 23« 1706. 

[ANID3, my dear W , for your letter. 

just preparing to come and greet you 
many other friends in town. — I have 
2 W 



drained my inkstandish to the bottom ; and, 
after I have published, sliall set my face, 
not towards Jerusalem, but towards the 
Alps. — I find I must once more fly fix)m 
death whilst I have strength. — I shall go to 
Naples, and see whether the air of that 
place will not set this poor frame to rights. 
— As to tlio project of getting a bear to 
lead, I think I have enough to do to gov- 
ern myself; — and however profitable it 
might be (according to your (pinion) I am 
sure it would be unpleasurahle. — Few are 
the minutes of life ; and T do not think that 
I have any to throw away on any one being. 
— ^I shall spend nine or ten months in Italy, 
and call upon my wife and daughter in 
France, at my return ; — so shall be back by 
the King's birth-day. — ^What a project ! — 
and now, my dear friend, am I going to 
York ; not for the sake of society, nor to 
walk by the side of the muddy Ouse, but 
to recruit myself of the most violent spitting 
of blood tliat ever mortal man experienced; 
because I had rather (in case it is ordained 
so) die there than in a post<;hai8e on tlie 
road. — ^If the amour of my uncle Toby do 
not please you, I am mistaken ; and so with 
a droll story I will finish this letter. 

A sensible friend of mine, with whom, 
not long ago, I spent some hours in conver- 
sation, met an apotliecary (an acquaintance 
of ours). — Tlie latter asked him how he 
did ! — "Why ill, very ill : I have been with 
" Sterne, who has given me such a dose of 
** Attic Salt, that I am in a fever."— « Attic 
*salt. Sir! Attic salt! I have Glauber salt, 

* I have Epsom Salt in my shop, &c. — Oh ! 

* I suppose 'tis some Frencli salt — ^I wonder 

* you would trust his report of the medicine ; 
*he cares not what he takes himsel£' — ^1 
fkncy I see you smile. — ^I long to be able to 
bo in London, and embrace my friends 
there ; — and shall enjoy myself a week or 
ten days at Paris with my friends, particu- 
larly the Baron d'llolbaclr, and the rest of 
the joyous set — ^As to the females ; — ^no^ I 
will not say a word about them; — only I 
hate borrowed characten, taken up as a 
woman does her shifl, for the purpose she 
intends to cflfectuate. Adieu, adieu. — ^I am 
yours, whilst 

I* STERNE. 
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LETTER LXXVIL 



TO MR. I'ANX'HAL'D, AT I'ARIsf*. 

I^nilnn, Feb. 13, 1TG7. 

Dear P , 

I PAID yettcrday (by Mr. Beckct) a hun- 



all patience with Uic answer the Marquis 
made the Abbe; 'twas truly course: and 
I wonder he bore it with any Ciiristian 
patience. — ^But to the subject of your letter. 
— I do not wish to know who wa^ the busy 
fool who made your mother uneasy about 



drcd gfuincas or jKMjnds, I furjjct which, to, Mrs. : 'tis tniei T have a friendship for 

Mr. Selwin : — hut you must remit to Mrs. !lier, hut not to infatuation. — I believe I have 



Sterne, at Mf^rsoilles, a hundr»tl liouis be- 
fore Flie leaves that place, which will be in 



letjis than three weeks. Have you got the her answer. — ^I'hat t^he wi:?hed not to be 



judgment enough to discern hens and every 
woman's faults. I honor thy mother for 



ninth volume of Shnndv !* — it is liked the 
bc-it of nil here. — I am gf)ing to publisli a 
Sentimnntal J»»iirney throutrli Franre and 
Italy. — The undertaking is prot»'cted and 
highly encouraged by all our noblesse ; — 'tis 
subscribed for at a great rate ; — 'twill be an 
original, in large quarto ; the subscription 
half a guinea. — If you can procure me tlu' 
honor of a few names of men of scion<*e or 
fashion, I shall thank you ; — they will a\}- 
pear in gocnl company, as all the nobility 
liere almost have honored me with their 
names. — My kuidest remembrance to Mr. 
Foley. — Respects to Baron d'llolbach, and 
believe me ever, ever yours, 

L. sterm:. 



LETTER LXXVIII. 



TO MISS STERNK. 



Old llond Stn-i't, IVh. -i-*, ITtiT. 



informed; and begged him to drop the 
subject. — ^\Vhy do yon say that your mother 
wants money i Whilst I have a shilling, 
shall you not have ninopence out of it!— 1 
think, if I have my enjoyments, I ought not 
to grudge you yours. — I shall not l)egin my 
Sentimental Journey till I get to Cox would. 
— I have laid a plan fur something new, 
quite out of the beaten track. I wish I had 
you with me, and I would introduce vou to 
one of the most amiable and gentlc-st nf 
beings, whom I havo just been with : — nd 

Mrs. , but a Mrs. J , the wife of »* 

worthy a man as I ever met with ; I esteem 
til em both. He possesses every manly vir- 
tue ; — honor and bravery are his character- 
istics, which have distinguished him nobly 
in several instances. I shall make vou 
better ac<piainted witli liis character, by 
sending Orme's History, with the books 
you desired, — and it is well worth your 
reading; for Orme is an elegant writer, 
and a just one ; he pays no man a compli- 
ment at the expense of truth. — Mrs. J 



Am» so, my Lydia, thy mother and thy- lis kind and friendly; of a sentimental tnra 
self are returning back again from Mar- of mind, and so sweet a disposition, that she 
srilles to the banks of the Sorgue, — and is too good for the world she lives in. — Jusl 
tliere thou wilt sit and fish for trouts, — I God ! if all were like her, what a life would 



envy you the sweet situation. — Petrarch's 
tomb T should like to pay a sentimental visit 



this be ! — Heaven, my Lydia, for somewise 
purpose, has created ditfercnt beings. — I 



to. — The Fountain of Vaucl use, by thy de- wish my dear child knew her; tJiou art 
scription, must bo delijrhtful. — I am also ' wortliy of her friendship, and she already 
nmch pleased witli the account you give loves thee ; for I sometimes tell her wliat 
me of the Abbe do Sade; — ^j'ou fmd great I feel for thee. — This is a long letter.— 
comfort in such a neighbor. — I am glad he Write .soon, and never let your letters !« 
is so good as to correct tliy translation of studied ones; write naturally, and tlien 
my Sermons. — Dear girl, go on, and make you will write well. — I hope your motlier 
me a present of thy work : — but why not has got quite well of her ague. — I have 
the House of Moiiniing 1 'tis one of the best. ! sent her some of }Iuxham*s tincture of the 
— I long to receive the Life of Petrarch and | liark. — I will order you a guitar, since the 

bin Laura, by your AbU; but 1 am out of j other is broke. — Believe me, my Lydii. 

XWvoXX ^\\\ '^Qvira affectionately, 

♦ Alluding lo tlie firbl edition. V.- CTERNt 
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LETTER LXXIX. 

TO MR. PANCHAUD. AT PARia 

London, Feb. 97, 1767. 
Dear Sir, 

Mv daughter begs a present of me, and 

you must know I can deny her nothing. — 

It must be strung with cat-gat and of five 

chorda, si chiama in Italiano Ut chitera di 

cinque corde. She cannot get such a thing 

at Marseilles ; at Paris one may have every 

thing. Will you be so good to my girl as 

to make her happy in this affair, by getting 

some musical body to buy one, and send it 

her to Avignon, directed to Monsieur 

Teste? — ^I wrote last week to desire you 

would remit Mrs. S a hundred Louis : 

*twill be all, except the guitar, I shall owe 

you. Send me your account, and I will 

pay Mr. Selwin. — Direct to me at Mr. 

Beckct^fl. AU kind respects to my friend 

Mr. F. and your sister. 

Yours cordially, 

L. STERNE. 



be offered to yours. The others came from 
the head : I am more indifferent about their 
reception. 

I know not how it comes about, but I am 
Iialf in love with you ; I ought to be wholly 
so ; for I never valued (or saw more good 
qualities to value) or thought more of one 
of your sex tlian of you ; so adieu. 
Yours faithfully, 

If not affectionately, 

L. STERNE. 



LETTER LXXXL 



TO THE SAME. 



LETTER LXXX.* 



TO EUZA.f 



Eliza will receive my books with this. 
The sermons came all hot from the heart 
I wish that I could give them any title to 



I CANNOT rest, Eliza, though I shall call 
on you at half past twelve, till I know how 
you do. — May thy dear face smile, as thou 
riscst like the sun of this moniing. I was 
much grieved to hear of your alarming in- 
dis]>osition ycbterdny ; and disappointed too, 
at not being let in. — Remember, my dear, 
that a friend has tlic same right as a phy- 
sician. The etiquettes of this town (you'll 
say) say otherwise. — No matter. Delicacy 
and propriety do not always consist in ob- 
serving their rigid doctrines. 

I am going out to breakfast, but shall be 

at my lodgings by eleven : when I hope to 

read a single line under thy own hand, that 

thou art better, aiid wilt be glad to see thy 

Bramin. 

Thifl and the nine following Iit'ltors have no ilati'A O ' 1 Ir 

to lluMn. but wiTi* oviiU'nlly written in lh« months of ^ ^ ClOCK. 

March and April, 1707. Thnyare therefore here placed 
together. 

t The Eiiitnr of tlm iirst publication of Mr. Stemc'i " any of those might, in hiii opinion, contribute to her 
liKltcrri to KIIka, irivc'i) t\\o following account of thif ** real happineu. If it in asked, wlicthifr the glowing 
LAdy ;— " Mn«. Elixalifth Drnpvr, wift- of IXaniol Dra- " heat of Mr, Sterno'K aflt'Ctinn never transported him 
" per, Emi. CounAcIInr at Bombay, and at prpdM>nt (i. c. " to a flicht b«fyond the limits of pure Platonimn ? the 
•• in 1775,) chii'f of the factory at Purat. a gentleman *' piiblisher will not take upon him abwiuti-ly to deny 
*' %'ory much re.<<pocted in that quarter of the clobe. — j " it : hut this, >k> thiiiko, ho flir fhrni leavineany stain 
** Slie is by birth an tlast Indian : but thn cirruni:*taiic«' | " u]¥m that friMilli'uinir^ memory, that it, perhaps, in- 
"of bi'inir born in thocountr}*, not provin;; Hufliriciit "cludt;.^ hjH fain>«t (■nromium; sincn to cheriMh the 
*'to defi'nil her ililicatc franv auainHt lh«> heats of > "soedif of piety and chastity in a hi'art which tin* pas- 
*' that burning; climate, she came to England for tlie " sions ai«> interested to corrupt, must lie allowed to 
*• recovery of hi-r health, wlu-n, by acciilent, slie be- "be tlr nolilest elfort of a soul fraucht and fortified 
•' came acfpiainted with Mr. ?terni!. lie immrHliatnly " with the juste^t sentiments of religion and virtue.** 
** discovered in her, a mind so miigenial with his own. After reading tliemj letti-rs. the curinsity of the pub- 
"Boenliuhtfnefl, so retlm-d. and s«i tendor, that their lie will Im? naturally excited to inquire concerning 
''mutual attraction pretM^ntly jciinoil them in the I th<' fate of the Lady to whom they an* addresmtl. To 
** closest union that purity could poMibly ailmit of: j thiH question, it will Ix? s'jfTicient to answer, that she 
" he loved her as his friend, and prided in tier as his has been dead Hoini; years, and that it might givi* pain 
"pupil: all her concerns became presently his; her tu many worthy |»:T!Hm.<i. if the cirruaistances which 



** health, her circunuitances. her reputation, her chil- 
"dren, were his; his fortnne, his time, his country, 



*' were at her disposal, so Oir as the sacrifice of all or |ekUiCT on Ikt \«vtAftXkC£ of <in«^v«w 



atteniled the latter psirt of her life were disclosed, as 
they are generally Kaid to have reflected no credit 
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IJ^.TTER LXXXII. 



T(i THE tSAME. 



I (JOT thy letter last niglit, Eliza, on my 
rotiirii from I-K)nl Ikithurst's, whore I diued, 
nn<l where I was heard (as I talked of thee 
an hour witliuiit intcnnission) with so much 
plou:i!iire and att(?ntion, that the good ohl 



ani not ashamed to acknowledge, I greatly 
muid tlicc. — Best of all girls l the Hiiffcr- 
ings I have sustained Uie whole night on 
account of thine, Eliza, are beyond iijy 
power of words. — Assuredly docs Heaven 
give btrengtli proportioned to tlie weii^ht 
lie lays upon us! Thou liast bei'n buwi^d 
down, my child, with every burden tliat 



Lord toasted your healtli three diUcrcntj sorrow of heart and jMun of body could 
times; and now he is in his eighty-lifUi inflict upon a poor being; and Btill thou 



year, says he hopes to live long enough to 



be introduced, as a friend, to my fair Indian — liiy fever gone, thy sickne:?s, the paiu in 



tellcst me, thou art beginning to get ease; 



dirftiple, and to see her eclipse all otiier 
Nabol)csscs as much in wealth as she docs 
already in exterior ond (what is far better) 
in interior merit. I hope so too. This no- 
bleman is an old friend of mine. — You 
know he was always the protector of men 
of wit and genius ; and has had those of 
the last century, Addison, Steele, Pope, 
Swift, Prior, &c. &c. always at his table. 
— The manner in which his notice bogon 
of me, was as singular as it was polite. — 
He came up to mc, one day, as I was at the 
Princess of Wales's court ** I want to 
know you, Mr. Sterne; but it Ls fit you 
should know also, who it is timt wishes 
tliis pleasure. You have licard, continued 
he, of an old Lord Batliurst, of whom your 
Popes and Swii\s have sung and s]xjken so 
much. I have lived my life with geniuses 
of that cast ; but have survived them ; and 
despairing ever to find their ecpials, it is 
fiome years since I have closed my accounts, 
and shut up my books, with thought*' of 
never opening them again ; but you have 
kindled a desire in me of opening them 
once more before I die ; which I now do ; 
so go liome and dine with me." — This no- 
bleman, I say, is a prodigy ; for at eighty- 
five he has all the wit and promptness of a 
man of tliirty, — a disposition to be pleased, 
and a power to please others beyond what^ 
ever I knew: added to which, a man of 
learning, courtesy, and feeling. 

He heard me talk of thee, Eliza, with un- 
common sjitisfaclion ; — for there was only 
a third person, and of sensibility, with ib«: 
— and a most sentimental afternoon, till 
nine o'clock, liave we imssed. But thou, 
Eliza, wort the star that conducted and en- 
livcn'd the discourse : — and when I talke<l 
not of thee, still didst thou ftU u\y miud, i Y^'"^I^^i. ^ 
ind warmod every thought 1 uUcrcOi*, foil «x>\;ui\;tt. 



thy side vanishing also. — May every e\ il so 
vuiiiph that thwarts Eliza*s happiness or 
but awakens tJiy fears for a moment !— Fear 
nothing, my dear! — hope every thinp;— 
and the balm of this passion will shotl iti 
influence on thy health, and make thoc en- 
joy a spring of youth and clieerfulness more 
than thou hast hardly yet tasted ! 

And so thou hast fixed thy Bramin*s [icir- 
trait over thy writing-desk; and will •vji- 
sult it in all doubts and difficulties. — (irato 
fill and good girl ! Yorick smiles contentedly 
over all thou dost : his picture does not do 
justice to his own complacency I 

Thy sweet little plan and distribution of 
thy time, — how worthy of thee ! Indeed, 
Eliza, thou leavest mc nothing to direct thee 
in ! thou leavest mc nothing to require, — 
nothing to ask, — but a continuation of that 
conduct which won my esteem, and has 
made me tliy friend for ever \ 

May the roses come quick back to thy 
cheeks, and tlie rubies to thy lips! But 
trust my declaration, Eliza, that thy hus- 
band (if he is the good feeling man I widi 
him) will press thee to him with more honest 
wanntli and affection, and kiss thy pale, ycoT 
dejected face with more transport than he 
would 1)0 able to do in the best bloom of all 
thy beauty ! — and so he ought, or I pity 
him. He must have strange feelings if he 
knows not the value of such a creature as 
thou art ! 

I am glad Miss Light* goes willi you. 
She may relieve you from many anxious 
moments. — T am glad your ship-mates are 
friendly licings. You could least dispense 
with what is contrary to your own nature, 
— which is soft and gentle, Eliza. — It would 
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civilize sa\Tiges ! — though pity were it thou 
should 's^t be taintoil witli the office! How 
canst tJiou mnko a]X)logies for thy last letter 1 
'tis motft delicious to me, for the very reason 
you excuse it. Write to rne, niy child, only 
such. Let them speak tlie ctLsy carelessness 
of a licart that opens itself any how, and 
every how, to a man you ou;rht to oyteeui 
and trust. Such, Eliza, I write to thee ; — 
and so I should over live with thee, most 
artlessly, most afTectionately, if Providence 
permitted tliy residence in the same section 
of the plobe : — for I am, all that honor and 
affection can make mc, 

THY DRAMIX. 



LETTER LXXXIIL 

TO THE SAME. 

I WRITE this, Eliza, at Mr. Jamcs*s wliilst 
he is dressingr, and tiie dear girl, his wife, 
is writing beside mc, to thee. — I got your 
melancholy billet before we sat down to 
dinner. 'Tis melancholy indeed, my dear, 
to hear so piteous an account of thy sick- 
ness ! Thou art encountered with evils 
enow*, without that additional weight! I 
fear it will sink thy poor soul, and body 
with it, past recovery: — Heaven supply 
tbee with fortitude ! We have talked of 
nothing but thee, Eliza, and of thy sweet 
virtues and endearing conduct, all the aflcr- 
noon. Mrs. James and thy Brainin have 
mixed their tears a hundred timei^, in speak- 
ing of thy hardships, thy goodness, and thy 
graces. — The ****s, by heavens, are worth- 
less ! I have heard enough to tremble at 
the articulation of the name ! How could 
you, Eliza, leave them (or suffer them to 
leave you rather) with impressions the least 
favorable ! 1 have told thee enough to plant 
disgust against their treachery to thee, to 
the lost hour of thy life ! Yet still thou 
toldcst Mrs. James at last, that thou believ- 
est they affectionately love thee.^-IIcr deli- 
cacy to my Eliza, and true regard to her 
ease of mind, have saved thee from hearing 
more glaring proofs of their baseness. For 
God*s sake, write not to them ; nor foul thy 
fur character with such polluted hearts : — 
They love thee ! what proof? Is it their ac- 



tions that say sol or their zeal for those at- 
tachments, which do tliee honor, and make 
thee happy ! or their tenderness for thy 
fame ? No ; but they weep, and say tender 
things. — Adieu to all such lor ever. Mrs. 
James's honest heart revolts against the 
idea of ever returning them one visit — I 
honor her, and I honor Uiee, for almost 
every act of tliy life, but this blind, parti- 
ality for an unworthy being. 

Forgive my zeal, dear girl, and allow mo 
a riglit which arises only out of Uiat fund 
of affection I have, and shall preserve for 
thee to the hour of my death! Reflect, 
Eliza, what are my motives for perpetually 
advising thee? think whether I can have 
any, but what proceed from the cause I 
have mentioned ! I think you are a very 
deserving woman ; and that you want no- 
thing but firmness and' a better opinion of 
yourself, to be tlie best female character I 
know. I wish 1 could inspire you with a 
share of that vanity your enemies lay to 
your charge (though to me it has never 
been visible) because I think, in a well- 
turned mind it will produce good effects. 

I probably shall never see you more : yet 

I flatter myself, you^ll sometimes think of 

me with pleasure! because you must be 

convinced I love you, and so interest myself 

in your rectitude, that I had rather hear of 

any evil befalling you, than your want of 

reverence for yourself. I had not power to 

keep this remonstrance in my breast. — It's 

now out ; so adieu. Heaven watch over my 

Eliza ! 

Thine, 

YORICK. 



LETTER LXXXIV. 



TO TIIE SAME. 



To whom should Eliza apply in her dis- 
tress, but to her friend who loves her I why 
then, my dear, do you ajwlogize for employ- 
ing mel Yorick would be offended, and 
with reason, if you ever sent commissions 
to another which he could execute. I have 
been with Zumiw ; and your piano-forte 
must be tuned from the brass middle string 
of your guitar, which b C. — I have ^A 
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you a hammer too^ and pair of pliers to 
twist your wire with ; aiid may every one 
of them, my dear, vibrate sweet comfort to 
my hopes I I have bought you ten handsome 
breuiis screws, to hang your necessaries upon : 
I purcliascd twelve ; but stole a couple from 
you to put up in my own cabin, at Cox- 
would : I shall never hang, nor take my hat 
off one of them, but I shall think of you. 1 
have bought thee, moreover, a couple of 
iron screws, which arc more to be depended 
on than brass, for the globes. 

I have written also to Mr. Abraham 
Walker, pilot at Deal, that I liad dispatched 
tlicsc in a packet directed to his care ; which 
I desired he would seek afler the moment 
th(j Deal machine arrived. I have, more- 
over, given him directions what sort of an 
arm-chair you would want, and have di- 
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TO THE SAME. 



rected him to purchase the best that Deal right? Scribble away, any thing and cverj 



could afford ; and take it, with the parcel 
in the first boat that went off. Would I 
could, Eliza, so supply all thy wants, and all 
thy wishes ! — it would be a state of hajjpi- 
ness to me. — The journal is as it should be, 
nil but its contents. Poor, dear, patient be- 
ing I I do more than pity you ; for I think 
T lose both firmness and philosophy — as I 
figure to myself your distresses. Do not 
think I spoke last night with too much as- 
perity of **** ; there was cause ; and l>e- 
Hides, a good heart ought not to love a bad 
one ; and, indeed, cannot But, adieu to the 
ungrateful subject 

I liave been this morning to see Mrs. 
James: she loves thee tenderly and un- 
feignedly. She is alarmed for thee : — slie 
says thou looked'st most ill and melancholy 
on going away. She pities thee. I shall 
visit her every Sunday while I am in town. 
— As this may be my last letter, I earnestly 
bid thee farewell. May tlic God of kindness 
be kind to thee, and approve himself tliy 
protector, now thou art defenceless ! And, 
for thy daily comfort, bear in thy mind this 
truth. That whatever measure of sorrow 
and distress is thy portion, it will be repaid 
to thee in a full measure of happiness, by 



My Dearest Euza, 

I BEGAN a new journal tliis morning; yoa 
shall see it ; for if I live not till your re- 
turn to England, I will leave it you as a 
legacy. 'Tis a sorrowful page ; but I will 
write cheerful ones ; and could I write let- 
ters to thee, tliey should be cheerful ones 
too : but few, I fear, will reach thee ! How- 
ever, depend upon receiving something of 
the kind by every post; till then, thou 
wavest thy hand, and bid*st mc write no 
more. 

Tell me how you are ; and what sort of 
fortitude Heaven inspires you with. How 
are you accommodated, my dear? — is all 



thing to me. Depend upon seeing mc at 
Deal, with tlic Jameses, should you be de- 
tained there by contrary winds. — Indeed, 
Eliza, I should with pleasure fly to you, 
could I be the means of rendering you anj 
service, or doing you kindness. Grackxv 
auil merciful God ! consider the anguish of 
a [yoor girl ! — Strengthen and preserve her 
in all the shocks her frame must be exposed 
U>! She is now witliout a protector, but 
thee ! Save her from all accidents of a dan- 
gerous element, and give her comfort at 
tlie last! 

My prayer, Eliza, I hope, is heard 1 for 
the sky seems to smile upon me, as I louk 
up to it I am just returned from our dear 
Mrs. Jameses, where I have been talking 
of thee for three hours.-^he has got your 
picture, and likes it: butMarriot, and some 
other judges, agree that mine is tlie better, 
and expressive of a sweeter character.— 
But what is that to the original 1 yet I le* 
knowledge that hers is a picture fur the 
world, and mine is calculated only to please 
a very sincere friend, or sentimental phi- 
losopher. In the one, you are dressed in 
smiles, and with all the advantages of silks, 
pearls, and ermine ; — in the otlicr. simple 



the Being thou host wisely chosen for tliy as a vestal, — appearmg the good girl Na- 



eternal friend. 

Farewell, farewell, Eliza! Whilst I live, 
count upon mc as the most warm and dis- 
interestcd of earthly friends. \\i 



ture made you ; — which, to me, conveys an 
idea of more unaffected sweetness than 
Mrs. Draper, habited for oonqnest in a 
bvtth-day suit, with her countenance ini- 
ifi»\»\<i «xA \\^x ^vBu^^ 'Hvdhle. If I r^ 
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member right, Eliza, you endeavored to 
collect every charm of your person into 
your face, with more than common care, 
the day you sat for Mrs. James. — Your 
color, too, brightened ; and your eyes shone 
with more than usual brilliancy. I then 
requested you to come simple and una- 
dorned when you sat for me; — knowinj? 
(as I sec with unprejudiced eyes) that you 
could receive no addition from the silk- 
worm's aid, or jeweller's polish. Let me 
now tell you a truth, which I believe I have 
uttered before. — When 1 first saw you, 1 
beheld you as an object of compai^sion, and 
as a very plain woman. The mode of your 
dress (though fashionable) disfigured you. 
— But nothing now could render you such, 
but the being solicitous to make yourself 
admired as a handsome one. — You arc not 
handsome, Eliza, nor is yours a face that 
will please the tenth part of your behold- 
ers, — but arc something more ; for I scruple 
not to tell you, I never saw so intelligent, 
80 animated, so good a countenance; nor 
ever was there, nur ever will be, that man 
of sense, tenderness, and feeling, in your 
company tlircc hours, that was not, or will 
not be, your admirer or friend, in conse- 
quence of it ; that is, if you assume, or as- 
sumed, no character foreign to your own, 
but appeared tlie artless being Nature de- 
signed you for. A something in your eyes 
and voice, you possess in a degree more 
persuasive than any woman I ever saw, 
read, or heard of. But it is that bewitcliing 
sort of nameless excellence, that men of 
nice sensibility alone can be touched with. 
Were your husband in England, I would 
freely give him five hundred pounds, if 
money could purchase the acciuisition, to 
let you only sit by me two hours in a day, 
while I wrote my Sentimental Journey. I 
am sure the work would sell so much the 
better for it, that I should be reimbursed 
the sum more than seven times told. — I 
would not give nine-pence for the picture 
of you the Newnhams have got executed : 
— ^it is the rescmblanco of a conceited, 
made-up co(}uettc. Your eyes, and the 
shape of your fiice (the latter the most per- 
fect oval I ever saw) which are perfections 
that must strike tlie most indifferent judge, 
because they are equal to any of God's 
works in a similar way, and finer than any 
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I beheld in all my travels, are manifestly 
I injured by the affected leer of the one, and 
I strange appearance of the other ; owing to 
the attitude of the head, which is a proof 
of the artist's or your friend's false taste. 
The ♦♦**s, who verify the character I once 
gave of teasing, or sticking like pitch or 
bird-lime, sent a card tJiat thoy would wait 
on Airs. **** on Friday. — She sent back 
she was engaged. — Then to meet at Rane- 
lagh to-nighL — She answered, she did not 
go. — She says, if she allows the least foot- 
ing, she never shall get rid of the acquaint- 
ance; which she is resolved to drop at 
once. She knows them : — she knows tliey 
are not her friends, nor yours; — and the 
first use tliey would make of being with 
her, would be to sacrifice you to her, il* 
tliey could, a second time. Let her not 
tlien ; let her not, my dear, be a greater 
friend to thee than thou art to thyself. Slie 
begs I will reiterate my request to you, 
that you will not write to them. It will 
give her, and thy Bramin, inexpressible 
pain. Be assured, all this is not witliout 
reason on her side. I have my reasons too ; 
the first of which is, tliat I should grieve 
to excess, if Eliza wanted tliat fortitude her 
Yorick has built so high upon. I said I 
never more would mention the name to 
thee ; and had I not received it as a kind of 
charge from a dear woman tiiat loves you, 
I should not have broke my word. I will 
write again to-morrow to thee, thou best 
and most endearing of girls! A peaceful 
night to thee. — My spirit will be with thee 
through every watch of it. — Adieu. 



LETTER IJCXX\^I. 



TO TIIE S.\M£. 



I THINK you could act no otherwise than 
you did with the young soldier. There 
was no shutting the door against him, 
either in politeness or humanity. Thou 
tellest me he seems susceptible of tender 
impressions; and that before Miss Light 
has sailed a fortnight, he will be in love 
with her. — Now I think it a thousand times 
more likclv that he Tilt&&VsR»\\\\\\^«^ \a^^fc, 
EUza*, V)eca.w«i W\om wV ^ ^^w»MKn^ ^oaawa 
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more amiable. Five months with Eliza, — 
and in the same room, — and an amorous 
son of Mars besides ! — " It run no be, Ma^- 
« «rr.'* — The sun, if he could avoid it, would 



every ner\'e about tliec. Nothing so per- 
nicious as white lead. Take care of vour- 
self, dear girl ; and sleep not in it too food: 
' it will be enough to give you a stroke of an 



not shine upon a dunghill ; but his rays are | epilepsy. I hope you will have left the 
so pure, Eliza, and celestial, — I never heard ship ; and tliat my letters may meet and 



tliat they were polluted by it. — Just such 



greet you, as you get out of your post-cliaise, 



will thine be, dearest child, in this, and, at Deal. When you have got them all, put 
every such situation you will be exposed !them, my dear, into some order. — ^The first 



to, till thou art fixed for life. — But thy dis- 
cretion, thy wistlom, thy honor, Uie spirit 
of thy Yorick, and thy own spirit, which is 
equal to it, will be thy ablest counsellors. 

Surely, by this time, something is doing 
for tliy accommodation. — But why may not 
clean washing and rubbing do instead of 
painting your cabin, as it is to be hungi 



eight or nine are numbered; but I wrote 
the rest without that direction to thee ; bat 
tliou wilt fmd them out by tiie day or boar, 
which, I hope, I have generally prefixed to 
them. When they are got together, in 
chronological order, sew them together un- 
der a cover. I trust they will be a per- 
petual refuge to thee, from time to time; 



Paint is so pernicious, both to your nerves, and that tliou wilt (when weary of fools and 
and liuigs, and will keep you so much! uninteresting discourse) retire and converse 



longer, too, out of your apartment ; where, 
I hope, you will pass some of your happiest 
hours. 

I fear the best of your ship-mates ore 
only genteel by comparison with tlie con- 
trasted crew, with which thou must behold 
them. So was — you know who ! — from the 
same fallacy that was put upon the judg- 
ment, when — ^but I will not mortify you. 
If tliey are decent and distant, it is enough: 
and as much as is to be expected. If any 
of them are more, I rejoice; — thou wilt 
want every aid ; and 'tis tliy due to have 
them. Be cautious only, my dear, of inti- 
macies. Good hearts are open, and fall 



an hour with them and mc. 

I have not had power, or the heart, to 
aim at enlivening any one of them with a 
single stroke of wit or humor ; but they coo- 
tain something better: and what you will feel 
more suited to your situation ; — a long de- 
tail of much advice, truth, and knowledge 
1 hope, too, you will perceive loose touchei 
of an honest heart in every one of them; 
which speaks more than the most studied 
periods; and will give thee more ground 
of trust and reliance upon Yorick, than all 
that labored eloquence could supply. Lean 
then thy whole weight, Eliza, upon tlieni 
and upon me. *' May poverty, distress, an- 



naturally into them. Heaven inspire thine " guish, and shame, be my portion, if ever 



with fortitude in tliis, and every deadly trial. 
Best of God's works, farewell ! Love me, 
I beseech thee ; and remember me forever! 
I am, my Eliza, and will ever be, in the 
most comprehensive sense. 

Thy friend, 

YORICK. 

P. S. Probably you will have an oppor- 
tunity of writing to me by some Dutch or 
French ship, or from the Cape de Verd 
Islands. — It will reach me somehow. 



LETTER LXXXVn. 

to the same. 

My Dear Eliza, 
Oh! I grieve for your cabm; — wvd the 



"I give thee reason to repent tlie know- 
" ledge of me!" — Witli this asseveratiom 
made in the presence of a just God, I pnj 
to him, that so it may speed with me, as I 
deal candidly and honorably with thee ! I 
would not mislead thee, Eliza : I would atft 
injure tliec, in the opinion of a single indi- 
vidual, for the richest crown the proodeBt 
monarch wears. 

Remember, that while I have life and 
power, whatever is mine, you may style 
and think yours, — though sorry should I 
be, if ever my friendship was put to the 
test thus, for your own delicacy*8 sake.— 
Money and counters are of equal use, in 
my opinion ; tliey both serve to set up witii 

I hope you will answer me this letter; 
but if thou art debarred by the elemeoti^ 



UH: 1 grieve lOr youl camu.— uuu uw\\i\w. u uiuu an. ucinrnM uy uic vicwHMim 

freab painting will be enough tjo dcslto^XHiVviV Wirj >^^ ^^wj^ I will write fl« 
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i>r thee ; and knowing it is rach a one as 
hou woiild'st liave written, I will regard it 
8 my Eliza*s. 

Honor, and happiness, and health, and 
oniforts of every kind, sail along with thee, 
!iou most worthy of girls I I will live for 
lee, and my Lydia ; — be rich for the dear 
hildrcn of my heart ; — gain wisdom, gain 
imo, and happiness, to sliaro with them, — 
rith thee, — and her, in my old age. — Once 
ir all, adieu. — ^Preserve thy life ; steadily 
ursue tlie ends we proposed ; and let no- 
iin<T- rob tlice of tliose powers Heaven has 
iven thee for thy well-being. 

What can I add more, in the a^tation of 
lind I am in, and within five minutes of 
16 last post]]ian*8 bell, but recommend thee 
I Heaven, and recommend myself to Hev 
en with thee, in the same fervent ojacula- 
"That we may be liappy, and meet 



on 



again ; if not in this world, in the next.** 
-Adieu. — lam thine, Eliza, affectionately 
id everlastingly, 

YOBICK. 



dread, which has entered his brain, that 
thou mayest run him in debt beyond thy 
appointments, and that he must discharge 
them. — That such a creature should be sac- 
rificed for the paltry consideration of a few 
hundreds, is too, too hard ! Oh ! my child ! 
that I could, with propriety, indemnify him 
for every charge, even to the last mite, that 
thou hast been of to him ! With joy would 
I give him my whole subsistence; — nay, 
sequester my livings, and trust the treasures 
Heaven has fumiatied my head with, for a 
future subsistence. 

You owe mncli, I allow, to your husband, 
— you owe something to appearances, and 
the opinion of the world; but, trust me, my 
dear, you owe much likewise to yourself. — 
— Return therefore from Deal, if you con- 
tinue ill. — I will prescribe for you, gratis. 
— You are not tlie first woman, by many, I 
have done so for, with success. — I will send 
for my wife and daurrhter, and tliey shall 
carry you in pursuit of health, to Montpel- 
lior, the wells of Ban(;ois, the Spa, or 
whither thou wilt. Thou shalt direct tliem, 
and make parties of pleasure in what cor- 
ner of the world fancy points out to thee. 
We shall fisli upon.tlie banks of Amo, and 
lose ourselves in the sweet labyrinths of its 
voUeys. — And then thou should^st warble to 
us, as I have once or twice heard thee, — 
" Vm lost, I'm lost! "—but we should find 
thee again, my Eliza. — Of a similar nature 
to this was you physician's prescription : — 
" Use gentle exercise, the pure southern air 
" of Prance, or milder Naples, witli the so- 
'* ciety of friendly, gentle beings." Sensi- 
ble man! He certainly entered into your 
feelings. He knew the fallacy of medicine 
to a creature wliose illness has arisen from 
the affliction of her mind. Time only, my 
dear, I fear you must trust to, and have your 
reliance on ; may it give you tlie health so 
enthusiastic a votary to the charming god- 
dess deserves ! 

I honor you, Eliza, for keeping secret 
some things, which, if explained, had been 
a panegyric on yourself. There is a dignity 



LETTER LXXXVin. 

TO THE SAME. 

I -wum to God, Eliza, it was possible to 
sstpone the voyage to India for another 
sar; — for I am firmly persuaded within 
ly own heart, that tliy husband could never 
mit thee with regard to time. 

I fear that Mr. B has exaggerated 

lattcrs. — I like not his countenance. It is 
bsolutely killing. — Should evil befkll thee, 
hat will he not have to answer for? I 
DOW not tlie being that will be deserving 
f so much pity, or tliat I shall hate more, 
[e will be an outcast, alien, — in which 
ise I will be a father to thy children, my 
ood girl ! — therefore take no thought about 
lem. — 

But, Eliza, if thou art so very ill, still put 
f all thoughts of returning to India this 

ear. — Write to your husband : — tell him in venerable affliction which will not allow 
le truth of your case. — If he is the gener- \ it to appeal to the world, for pity or redress, 
us, humane man you describe him to be, ', Well have you supported that character, 
e cannot but applaud your conduct — ^Jam'.my amiable, philosophic friend! And, in- 
redibly informed, that his repugnance to deed, F begin to think you 1«n^ ^ \s«bk^ 
OUT living in England arises only from the; Virtues aa xn^ \mc\^'^^^'**^*'Ass«. — ^V 

2X 
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donU mean to insinuate, hussy, that my 
opinion is no better tbundcd tlmn hi» watj 
of Mrs. Wadman ; nor do I conceive it possi- 
ble for any Trim to convince me it is equally 
fallacious. — 1 am sure, while I have my rea- 
son, it is not. — ^Talkiiij» of widows : — l^ray, 
Eliza, if ever you are such, do not tliink of 
giving younelf to some wetltliy nabob, — 
because I desig^n to rnarry you myself. — My 
wife cannot live long*, — i-hc has sold all the 
provinces in Franco already ; — and I know 
not the woman I should like so well for her 
substitute as yourself. — 'Tis true, I am 
ninety-tive in constitution, and you but 
twenty-five; — ^rather too great a disparity 
this! — but what 1 want in youth, I will 
make up in wit and good-humor. — Not 
Swifl so loved his Stella, Scarron his Main- 
tenon, or Waller his Sacliarisso, as 1 will 
love and sing thee, my wife elect ! All those 
names, eminent as they were, slmll give 
place to tliinc, Eliza. Tell me, in answer 
to this, tliat you approve and honor the pro- 
posal, and that you would (like the Specta- 
tor's mistress) have more joy in putting on 
an old man's slipper, than associating with 
the gay, the voluptuous, and tlie young. — 
— ^^\dieu, my Simplicia! 

Yours, 

TRISTBAM. 
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TO THE SAME. 



My Dear Eliza, 

I HAVE been within the verge of the gates 
of deatli. — I was ill the last time I wrote to 
you, and apprehensive of what would be the 
consequence. — My fears were but too well 
founded; for, in ten minutes after 1 dis- 
patched my letter, this poor, fine-spun frame 
of Yorick*8 gave way, and I broke a vessel 
in my breast, and could not stop the loss of 
blood till four this morning. I have filled 
all thy India handkerchiefs witli it — It 
came, I tliink, from my heart ; I fell asleep 
tlirough weakness. At six I awoke, with 
the bosom of my shirt steeped in tears. I 
dreamt I was sitting under the canopy of 
Indolence, and that thou earnest into the 
nx>7ii with a shawl in tliy UanOi, and lo\d \t\e, 
my spirit had flown to tlicc \u \\\e Do^wtva, 



with tidings of my fate ; and that you were 
come to administer what consolation filial 
atfectiou could bestow, and to receive my 
parting breath and blessing. — With that 
you folded tlie sluiwl about my wai^t, and, 
kneeling, supplicated my attention. I awoke; 
but in what a frame ! Oh ! my God ! " But 
'* tliou wilt number my tears, and put them 
*'all into thy bottle." — Dear girl! I see 
thee; — then art for ever present to my 
fancy, — embracing my feeble knees, and 
raising thy fine eyes to bid me he of com- 
fort: and, when I talk to Lydia, the words 
of Esau, as uttered by thee, perpetually 
ring in my ears, — ** Bless me even a1s(\ 
** my father !'* — Blessings attend thoe, thou 
child of my heart! 

My bleeding is quite stopped, and I feel 
the principle of life strong within me ; so 
be not alarmed, Eliza ; — I know I sliall do 
well. I have eat my breakfast with hunger; 
and I write to tlice witli a pleasure arising 
from that prophetic impression in my ima- 
gination, tlial **all will terminate to our 
" hearts' contents." Comfort thyself eter- 
nally with this persuasion, — **TIiat the best 
" of Beings (as thou hast sweetly expressed 
it) *' could not, by a combination of acci- 
" (hints, protluce such a cliain of events, 
*• merely to be the source of misery to the 
"Icadiug person engaged in them." — ^Thc 
observation was very applicable, very good, 
and very elegantly expressed. I wish my 
memory did justice to the wording of it— 
>Vho taught you the art of writing so 
sweetly, Eliza ? — You have absolutely ex- 
alted it to a science. — Wlien I am in ynni 
of ready cash, and ill-health will not per- 
mit my genius to exert itself, I shall print 
your letters, as finished essays, ** by an dd- 
" fortunate Indian L^dy.*' The style is new ; 
and would almost be a sufficient recom- 
mendation for their selling well, without 
merit ; — but their sensei, natural ease^ and 
spirit, is not to be equalled, I believe, in 
this section of tlie globe ; nor, I will an- 
swer for it, by any of your countrywomen 
in yours. — I have shown your letter to Mra 

B i and to half the literati in town.— 

You shall not be angry with mo for it, be* 
cause I meant to do you honQr by it. — You 
cannot imagine how many admirers your 
e\t\stolary productions have gained you, ij/A 
ivv^NQi n\^>n^ "^cmx ^»^Bnal merita. I o^y 
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wonder where thou eould*Bt acquire thy 
graces, thy goodnc^ thy accomplLsJiinonts, 
— 90 connected ! so educated ! Nature has 
surely studied to make thee her peculiar 
care; — for thou art (and not in my eyes 
alone) the best and fairest of all her works?. 
And so this is the last letter thou art to 
receive from nie ; because the Earl of Cliat- 
ham * (1 read in the iwpers) is got to the 
Downs; and the wind, I find, is fair. If so, 
— blessetl woman ! take my last, last fare- 
well! — Cherish the remembrance of me; 
think how I esteem, nay, how afiectionately 
I love tliee, and what a price I set upon 
thee! Adieu, adieu! and with my adieu, 
lot nie give thee one straight rule of con- 
duct, tliat thou hast hoard from my lips in 
a thousand forms, — but I concentre it in 
one word, 

REVERENCE THY8ELV. 

Adieu once more, Eliza! May no an- 
irnish of heart plant a wrinkle upon thy 
face, till I behold it again ! May no doubt ! 
or misgivings disturb the serenity of tliy 
mind, or awaken a painful tliouirht al)Out 
thy children ; — ^for they are VorickV, — and ! 
Yorick is thy friend for ever! — Adieu,; 
adieu, adieu ! 

P. S. Reraoraber that Hope shortens all 
journeys, by sweetening thcni ; — so sing my j 
little stanza on the subject, with the devo- 
tion of an hymn, every morning when thou 
arisest, and thou wilt eat thy breakfast willi 
more comfort for iL 

Blessings rest, and Tlygeia go with thoe ! 

— May'st thou ax)n return, in peace and 

affluence, to ilhiAic my night ! I am, and 

shall be, tlie Ia»t to deplore thy loss, and 

will be the Urst to congratulate and hail 

thy return. 

Pare thee well. 



LETTER XC. 

TO MISS STERNE. 

Rnn(l*«tffKt, April 9. 17fi7. 

This letter, my dear Lydia, will distress 
thy good heart; for, from the beginning, 



* By tbc newMpapon of tho tiinos, it appeura that 
tbo Earl of Chatham East Indiaman suilcii from Deal 
April a. 1707. 



thou wilt perceive no entertaining strokes 
of humor in it. — I cannot be cheerful when 
a thuusaud melancholy ideas surround me. 
— I have met with a loss of near fifty 
pounds, which I was taken in for, in an 
extraordinary manner: — but what is that 
loss in comparison of one I may experience? 
— Friendsliip is the balm and cordial of life, 
and, without it, His a heavy load not worth 
sustaining. — I am unhappy, — thy mother 
and tliyaclf at a di^:tance from me ; and what 
can compensate for such destitution? — For 
God's sake, persuade her to come and fix 
in England, for life is too short to waste in 
separation; and, whilst she lives in one 
country, and T in another, many people will 
?uppo.se it proceeds from choice ; — ^besides, 
I want thne near me, thou child and darling 
of my heart ! — I am in a melancholy mood, 
and my Lydia's eyes will smart with weep- 
ing, when I tell her the cause that now 
affects me. — F am apprehensive the dear 
friend I mentioned m my last letter is going 
into a decline. — T was with her a few days 
ago, and I never beheld a being so altered ; 
— she has a tender frame, and looks like a 
drooping lily, for the roses are fle<l from her 
checks. — I can never see or talk to this 
incompanible woman without bursting into 
tear* — I have a thousand obligations to her, 
and I owe her more than her whole sex, if 
not all the world put together. — She has a 
dolitvicy in her way of thinking that fow 
popsess. — Our conversations are of the most 
interesting nature ; and plie talks to me of 
quitting this world with more comiwsurc 
than others think of living in it — I have 
wrote an epitaph, of which I send tliee a 
copy ; — 'tis expressive of her modest worth ; 
— but may Heaven restore her ; — and may 
she live to write mine ! 

ColiimiiB and laboTd umfl but vainly show 
An HIlc acene of decuratoil w-i>o. 
TIio pwcct companion, and tliv friend sincere, 
Nomi no mnctaanic help toforr<> tJio tear. 
In lu-artrdt nuuibcni. never meant to shine. 
Twill flnw eternal oVr a iiearpc likn thine. 
Twill flow whilst p-ntle pondnoM h(i« one friend. 
Or kindri>d touipcrs have a tear to lend. 

Say all that is kind of me to thy mother, 
and believe me, my Lydia, that I love thee 
most tnily. — So adieu. — T am what I ever 
was, and hope ever shall be. 

Thy af^ecX\OTa^ft^'ft5i^v^^^ 
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As to Mr. M y by your description he 

is a fat fool. I beg you will not give up 
your time to sucli a being. — Send me some 
iMitons pour leg detUs ; — there arc none good 
here. 



LETTER XCI. 



TO LADY P- 



Mouut Cutllf-liout^, Tuesday, 3 o'clock. 

There is a strange mechanical effect 
produced in writing a billet-doux witliin a 
stone-cast of tlie Lady who engrosses tlie 
heart and soul of an cnamorato ; — for this 
cause (but mostly because I am to dine in 
this neighborhood) have I, Tristram Shan- 
dy, comu forth from my lodgings to a coflee- 
house, the nearest I could find to my dear 

Lady *s houEC, and have called for a 

sheet of gilt paper, to try the truth of this 
article of my creed. — ^Now for it. 



Christian hero, ready to take the field 
against the world, tJie flesh, and the Devil; 
not doubting but I should finally trample 
them all down under my feet ;— and now 1 
am got BO near you, — ^within this vile stoae^i 
cast of your house, — I feel myself drawn 
into a vortex, tliat has turned my brain up- 
side downwards; and, though I had pur- 
cliased a box-ticket to carry me to Miss 
********* benefit, yet I know very well, that 



was a single hue directed to mc to let uie 
know Lady -'^— would be alone at seven, 
and sufibr me to spend the evening with her, 
she would infUUbly see every Uiiug verified 

I ha\t5 told her. — I dine at Mr. C ^r*s, 

in Wigmorc-strect, in this neighborhood, 
where I shall stay tili seven, in hopies you 
purpose to put me to this prooH If I hear 
nothing by tliat time, shall conclude you 
arc better disposed of, — and shall take a 
sorry hack, and sorrily jog on to the play. 
— Curse on the world! I know nothing 
bnt sorrow, except this one tiling, that I 



Most sincerely, 

L. STEBNt 



O my dear Lady, what a dish-clout of a i love you (perhaps foolishly, but) 
soul hast thou made of me ! — I think, by 
the bye, this is a little too familiar an in- 
troductiou for so unfamiliar a situation as I 
stand in with yon, — where. Heaven knows, 
I am kept at a distance, — and despair of 
getting one inch nearer you, witli all the 
steps and windings I can think of to recom- 
mend myself to you.-^Would not any man 
in his senses run diametricaUy from you, — 
and as far as his legs would carry him, ra- 
ther than thus causelessly, foolishly, and 
fuol-hardily expose liimself afrcsli, — and 
afresh, whore his heart and his reason toll 
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TO MR. AND MRS. J- 



Old Buiid-rtruct, April 21, 1TB7. 

I AM sincerely aficcted, my dear Mr. and 

Mrs. J , by your friendly inquiry, and 

the interest you arc so good to take in my 
health. God knows I am not able to ifivo 



hiui he shall be sure to come off loser, if la good account mycfclf, having passed a bad 
not totally undone ? — Why should you tell night in much feverish agitation. — My pby* 
me you would be glad to sec mc ? — Docs it jsician onlcred me to bed, and to keep there- 
give you pleasure to make me more un- in till some favorable change. — I fell ill 
happy !^-or does it add .to your triumph, tlic moment I got to my lodgings : — hcnp 
that your eyes and lips havo turned a man ; it is owing to my taking Jamea'a Powder, 
into a fool, whom tlic rest of the town is and venturing out on so cold a day as Son- 



courting as a wit! — I am a fcol, — the 
weakest, the most ductile, the most tender 
Ibol, — that ever woman tried the weakness 
of; — and the most unsettled in my purposes 
and resolutions of recovering my right 



day ; — but he is mistaken, for I am certaiD 
whatever bears the name must have efficacy 
with me. — I was bletl yesterday, and agaiu 
to-day, and have been almost dead ; but tJiis 
friendly inquiry from Gcrrard-street iiu 



mind. — It is but an hour ago that I kneeled j pured balm into what blood I Imve lofi^ 
down and swore T never would come near I ho^x^ still, and (next to the sense of what 



you ; — and, af^er saying my liord^s Prayer 

^ the sake of the close, of not btung Ic((\t> 

r»/o /emjftaiioTij — out I BalVicA YVWc an^yoiAivvixi^ ta^vm^ 



I owe my friends) it shall be the last plear 
surablo sensation I will part with ;-^ 1 
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before I shall have strength enough to get 
out in a carriage. — My first visit will be a 
visit of true gratitude. — I leave my kind 
friends to guess where. — A thousand bless- 
ings go along with this ; and may Heaven 
preserve you both 1 — Adieu, my dear Sir, 
and dear Lady. 

I am your ever obliged, 

L. STERNE. 



LETTER XCIIL 

TO IGNATirS SANCHO. 
Boiid-rtreet, Saturday, [April 25, ITTw.J 

I WAS very sorry, my good Saucho, that 
1 was not at home, to return my conipli- 
inents by you for the groat courtesy of the 
Duke of M — g — *B family to mc, in honor- 
ing my list of subscribers with their names; 
— for which I bear them all thanks. — But 
you have something to add, Suncho, to 
what I owe your good-will also on thid ac- 
count, and that is to send me the subscrip- 
tion-money, which I lind a necessity of dun- 
ning my best friends for before I leave 
town, — to avoid the perplexities of both 
keeping pecuniary accounts (for whicJi I 
have very slender talents) and collecting 
them (for which I have neither strength of 
body or mind ;) and so, good Sancho, dun 

the Duke of M , the Duchess of M , 

and Lord M » for tlieir subscriptions; 

and lay the sin, and money with it too, at 
my door. — I wish so good a family every 
blessing they merit, along with my huuiblcst 
oom])limcnts. You know, Sancho, tliat I 
am your friend and well-wisher, 

L. fTERNE. 

p. S. 1 leave town on Friday morning, 
— and should on Thursday, but tliat I stay 
to dine with Lord and Lady S . 



LETTER XCIV. 

TO THE EARL OP S . 

Old Bond-alrwt. May 1, 1767. 
My Lord, 

I WAS yesterday taking leave of all tlie 

town, with an intention of leaving it this 

day : but I am detained by the kindness of 

Lord and Lady S » who have made a 

party to dine and aup^ on dy account — I 



am impatient to set out for my solitude, for 
there the mind gains strength, and learns 
to lean upon herself — In the world it seeks 
or accepts of a few treacherous supports ; 
— the feigned compassion of one, — the flatr 
tery of a second, — the civilities of a third, 
— the friendship of a fourth, — they all de- 
ceive, and bring the mind back to where 
mine is retreating, to retirement, reflection, 
and books. My departure is fixed for to- 
morrow morning ; but I could not think of 
quitting a place where I have received such 
nomberless and unmerited civilities from 
your Lordship, witliout returning my most 
grateful thanks, as well as my hearty ac- 
knowledgments for your friendly inquiry 
from Bath. Illness, my liord, has occasioned 
my silence. — Death knocked at my door, 
but I would not admit him ; — the call was 
both unexpected and unpleasant ; — and f am 
seriously worn down to a shadow, — and 
still very weak : — but, weak as I am, 1 have 
as whimsical a story to tell you as ever 
befell one of my family; — Shandy's nose, 
his name, his sash-window, are fools to it ; 
— ^it will servo at least to amuse you. — ^Tho 
injury I did myself last montli in catching 
cold upon James's powder, — fell, you most 
know, upon the worst part it could, — ^thc 
most painful and most dangerous of any in 
tiie human body. It was on this crisis I 
called in an able surgeon, and with liim on 
able physician (both my friends) to inspect 
my disaster. — Tis a venereal case, cried 
my two scientific friends. — 'Tis impossible, 
however, to be that, replied 1 ; — for I have 
had no commerce whatever with the sex, — 
not even with my wife, added I, these fif- 
teen years. — You are, however, my good 
friend, said tiie surgeon, or.tlicre is no such 
case in tlic world. — What the Devil, said I, 
without knowing woman 1 — We will not 
reason about it, said the physician, but you 
must undergo a course of mercury. — ^I will 
lose my life first, said I: and trust to nature, 
to time, or, at the worst, to death. — So I 
put an end, with some indignation, to the 
conference, — and determinctl to bear all the 
torments I underwent, and ten times more, 
rather than submit to be treated like a 
sinner^ in a point where I had acted like a 
saint — ^Now as the father of mischief would 
have it, who has no pleasure like thaJLt^ 
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from the moment I dianissed my doctors, 
niy pains began to rage with a violence not 
to be expressed, or supported. Every hour 
became more intolerable. — I was got to bed, 
cried out, and raved the whole night, and 
was got up so near dead, that my friends 
insisted upon my sending again for my pliy- 
sician and surgeon. I told them, upon tlic 
word of a man of honor, they were botli 
mistaken as to my case ; — ^but, thougli they 
had reasoned wrong, tlicy might act right : 
but that, sharp as my sufibrings were, I felt 
them not so sharp as tlic imputation which 
a venereal treatment of my case laid me 
under. — They answered, tliat these taints 
of the blood lie dormant twenty years ; but 
they would not reason with me in a point 
wherein I was so dchcate, but would do all 
the offices for which they were called in, 
namely to put an end to my torment, which 
otherwise would put an end to me ; — and ep 
I have been compelled to surrender mysclr: 
— and thus, my dear Lord, has your poor 
friend, with all his sensibilities, been Buffer- 
ing the chastisement of the grossest sensu- 
alist ! — Was it not as ridiculous an embar- 
rassment as ever Yorick*s spirit was in- 
volved in? — Nothing but the purest con- 
science of innocence could have tempted 
me to write this story to my wife, which, 
by tlie bye, would make no bad anecdote in 
Tristram Shandy's Life. — ^I have mentioned 
it in my journal to Mrs. u In some re- 
spects, there is no difiercnce between my 
wife and herself: — when they fare alike, 
neither can reasonably complain. — 1 iiave 
just received letters from France, with some 
hints that Mrs. Sterne and my Lydia are 
coming to England, to jKiy me a visit. — ^If 
your time is not better employed, Yorick 
flatters himself he shnli receive a letter 
from your Lordship, en attendant, — ^I am, 
with the greatest regard, my Lord, 
Your Lordship^s 

Most faithful humble servant, 

L. STERNE. 



LETTER XCV. 

TO J D N. ESa. 

Old Bond-BtRMit, Friday morning. 

/ WAS goin nr, my dear D n, to bed be- 



my chaise stands at my door, to take and 
convey tliis poor body to its legal settlement 
— ^I am ill, very ill ; — I languish most affectp 
ingly. — I am sick both soul and body.— It 
is a cordial to me to hear it is different with 
you ; — no man interests himself more in 
your happiness ; and I am glad you are in so 

fair a road to it : — enjoy it long, my D ; 

whilst I — ^no matter what, — but my feelings 
are too nice for tlie world I live in : — things 
will mend. — I dined yesterday with Lord 

and Lady S : we talked much of yon 

and your goings on ; for ever>' one knows 
why Sunbury Hill is so pleasant a sitnatiaD! 
— You rogue ! you have lock*d up my boot% 
— and I go bootless home: — and I fear I 
shall go bootless all my life. — Adieu, gen- 
tlest and best of souls, — adieu. 

I am yours, most afiectionately, 

L. ST£R\E 



ij:tter xcvi. 

TO J H S . Esa 

Newark, Monday, 
Ttn. o'clock in theoioni. 

My Dear Coinnr, 
I HAVE got conveyed tlnu far, like a bale 
of cadaverous goods, consigned to Plato ind 
company, — ^lying in the bottom of my chaise 
most of the route, upon a large pillow, which 
I liad tlie prevoyance to purchase before I 
set out — I am worn out ; — but press on to 
Bamby Moor to-night, and, if poesible, to 
York the next — I know not what is the 
matter with me, — but some derangrment 
presses hard upon this machine: — still I 
tliink, it will not be overset tliis bouL— Mv 

love to G . We sliall all meet from tbf 

east, and from the south, and (as at the last) 
be happy together. My kind respects to a 

few. — ^I am, dear H , 

Truly yonre, 

L. BTEUnC 



letter XCVIL 

TO A. L E, ESa- 

_ _ Coxwould, June 7. I7«7. 

Dear L k, 

I HAD not been many days at this poae^ 
ail cottage before your letter graeted m 



^ore I received your kind inqmry *, ani\ i»)i«\m^\2bA «q«\^ ^ivsnUkip: and 
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Jially do I thank you for so kind a proof of 
jTOur good-wilL I was truly anxious to 
bear of the recovery of my sentimental 
friend, — but I would not write to inquire 
liter her, unless I could have sent her tlio 
testimony without Uie tax ; even how d'yes 
to invalids, or those that have lately been 
so, either call to mind what is past or what 
nay return ; at least I find it so. I am as 
!iappy as a prince, at Coxwould ; and I wish 
fou could sec in how princely a manner I 
live : *tis a land of plenty. I sit down alone 
X>. venison, fish, and wild fowl, or a couple 
aC fowls or ducki, with curds, and straw- 
berries, and cream, and all tlic simple 
plenty which a rich valley (under Hamil- 
ton Hills) can produce ; with a clean cloth 
3n my table, and a bottle of wine on my 
right hand to drink yoiur health. I have a 
hundred hens and chickens about my yard, 
uid not a parishioner catches a liare, or a 
rabbit, or a trout, but he brings it as an 
ofiering to me. If solitude would cure a 
love-sick heart, I would give you on invi- 
tation; but absence and time lessen no 
attachment which virtue inspires. I am in 
liigh Hpirits ; care never enten this cottage. 
— ^1 take the air every day in my post-chaise, 
with two long-tailed hones, — ^they turn out 
good ones ; and as to myself I think I am 
better upon the whole for the medicines 
and regimen I submitted to in town. — May 
you, dear L i want neither the one nor 
the other! 

Yours, truly, 

L. STERNE. 



UJTTER XCVni. 



TO THE SAME. 



Cbxwoiild, June 30, 17C7. 

I AM in still better health, my dear L — e, 
than when I wrote last to you, owing I be- 
lieve to my riding out every day with my 
friend H , whose castle lies near the 
sea; and there is a beach as even as a 
mirror, of five miles in length, before it, 
where we daily run races in our chaises, 
with one wheel in the sea, and the other 
on hind. D hu obtained his fair In- 



dian, and has this post sent a letter of in- 
quiries after Yorick and his Bramin. He 
is a good soul, and interests himself much 
in our fate. — I cannot forgive you, L— e, 
for your folly in saying you intend to get 

introduced to tlie . I despise them ; 

and I shall hold your understanding much 
cheaper than I now do, if you persist in a 
resolution so unworthy of you. — I suppose 

Mrs. J telling you they were sensible, 

is the groundwork you go upon. By — ^ 
they are not clever ; though what is com- 
monly called wit, may pass ibr literature on 
the other side of Temple-Bar. — You say 

Mrs. J Uiinks them amiable: — she 

judges too favorably : but I have put a stop 
to her intentions of visiting them. They 
are bitter enemies of mine ; and I am even 
with them. La Braniine assured me they 
used their endeavors with her to break off 
her fricndsliip wiUi mc, for reasons I will 
not write, but tell you. — I said enough of 
them before she left England ; and though 
she yielded to me in every other point, yet 
in tliis she obstinately persisted.— Strange 
infatuation! — ^but I think I have effected 
my purpose by a falsity, which Yorick^s 
friendship to the Braniine can only justify. 
— I wrote her word that the most amiable 
of women reiterated my request, that she 
would not write to thera. I said, too, she 
had concealed many things for the sake of 
her peace of mind, when, in Act, L i 
this was merely a child of my own brain, 
made Mra J *s by adoption, to enforce 
the argument I had before urged so strongly. 
— Do not mention this circumstance to Mrs. 

J ; 'twould displease her; and I had 

no design in it but for the Bramine to be a 
friend to herself. — I ought now to be busy 
from sun-rise to sun-s^ for I have a book 
to write, — a wife to receive, — on estate to 
sell, — a parish to superintend, — and, what 
is worst of all, a disquieted heart to reason 
with : these are continual calls upon me. — 
I have received half a dozen letters to press 
me to join my friends at Scarborough, but 
I am at present deaf to them all. I perhaps 
may pass a few days tliere something later 
in Uie season, not at present ; — and so, dear 
L , adieu. 

I am most cordially yours. 
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LETTER XCIX. 



TO KJNATIUS SANCnO. 

Cowvoiild, JniW 30. 1767. 

I MUST acknowledge the courtesy of my 
proal friend Sanclio*8 letter, were 1 ten 
times busier than I am; and must thank 



ness to me, I must ever be their debtor. I 
never can thank you enough, my dear friendsy 
and yet I thank you from my soul ; and for 
the single day^s liappiness your goodness 
would have sent me, I wish I could send 
you back thousands: — I cannot, but tbey 
will come of themselves; and so God bless 



him too for the many expressions of his you. — I have had twenty times my pen in 
good- will and good opinion : — ^*tiB all affec- ' my liand since I came down, to write a let- 
tation to say a man is not gratified with ter to you botli in Gerrard-strect ; but I am a 
being praised ; we only want it to be sin- shy kind of a soul at the bottom, and have a 



cere : and then it will be taken, Sancho, as 
kindly as yours. I left town very |xx)rly, 
and with an idea I was taking l(?ave of it 
ibr ever; but good air, a quiet retreat, and 
quiet reflections along with it, with an ass 
to milk, and another to ride upon (if I choose 
it), all together do wonders. I shall live 
this year at least, I hope, be it but to give 
tlie world, before I quit it, as good impres- 



sions of me, as you have, Sancho. I would joy, that your little lady flourisJies like a 



only covenant for just so much health and 
spirits as are sufficient to carry my pen 
through the task I have set it this summer. 
But I am a resigned being, Sancho, and 
take health and sickness as I do light and 
darkness, or the vicissitudes of seasons; 
that is, just as it pleases God to send them, 
and accommodate myself to their periodical 
returns as well as I can ; only taking care, 
whatever befalls me in this silly world, not 
to lose my temper at it This I believe, 
friend Sanclio, to be the truest philosophy ; 
for this we must be indebted to ourselves, 
but not to our tbrtuncs. Farewell — I hope 
you will not forget your custom of giving 
me a call at my lodgings next winter. In 
the mean time, I am, very cordially. 
My honest friend Sancho, 
Yours, 

L. STERNE. 



LETTER C. 



TO MR. AND MRS. J- 



Coxwould, July C, 1767. 

It is with as moch tmc gratitude as ever 

heart felt, that I sit down to thank my dear 

friends, Mr. and Mrs. J—, for the continu- 

ation of their attention to mc; but &r this 

l9at instance of their humanity uad ^\\vA 



jealousy about troubling my friends, — espe- 
cially alx)ut myself. I am now got perfectly 
well ; but was, a month after my arrival in 
the country, in but a poor state : my body 
has got the start, and is at present more it 
ease than my mind ; — ^but this world is a 
school of trials, and so Ilcavcu^s will be 
done! — I hope tliat you have enjoyed all 
that I have wanted ; and to complete youi 



vine at your table ; to which I hope to see 
her preferred by next winter. — I am now 
beginning to be tnily busy at my Senti- 
mental Journey ; — ^the pains and sorrows of 
tliis life having retarded ita prc^^ss; but I 
shall make ^p my lee-way, and overtake 
every body in a very short time. 

What can I send you that Yorkshire pro- 
duces ? TcU mc ; I vi'ant to be of me to 
you, for I am, my dear friends, with the 
truest value and esteem, 

Your ever obliged 

U BTERKE 



LETTER CI. 

TO MR. PANCHAUO. AT PAK1& 

Voxt, July M. 1767. 

Mt Dear Pakchauiv 
Be so kind as to fona'ard what letters tie 
arrived for Mrs. Sterne, at your office^ by 
to-day's post, or the next ; and she will re- 
ceive them before she quits Avignon, fer 
England. She wants to lay out a little 
money in an annuity for her daughter:— 
advise her to^t her life insured in Londoot 
lest my Lydia riiould die before her.— If 
there arc any packets, send them with the 
ninth volume* of Shandy; which she hai 



N\VQj&Tl%\&%tefat 
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ftiled of getting. She Ba^rs, she has drawn 
Ibr fifty Louis. When she leaves Paris, 
Bend by her my account — Ilave you got me 
any French subscriptions? or subscriptions 
in Prance 1 — Present my kindest service to 
Miss P. I know, her politeness and good- 
nature will incline her to give Mrs. J. her 
advice about what she may venture to bring 
over. — I hope every thing goes on well, 
though never half so well as I wish. — God 
prosper you, my dear friend ! — ^Believe me 
most warmly 

Yours, 

L. STERNE. 

The sooner yon send me the gold snuff- 
box, the better: — 'tis a present from my 
best friend. 



LETTER CII. 



TO MR. AND MR8. J. 



Cozwould, Aug. 3, 1767. 

Mt dear friends, Mr. and Mrs. J — , are 
infinitely kind to me, in sending now and 
then a letter to inquire after me; and to 
acquaint me how tbey are. — You cannot 
omceive, my dear Lady, how truly I bear a 
part in your illness. — I wish Mr. J — would 
carry you to the south of France, in pur- 
suit of health : — ^but why need I wish it, 
when I know his affection will make him 
do that and ten times as much, to prevent 
a return of those symptoms which alarmed 
him so much in the spring 1 — Your polite- 
ness and humanity are always contriving to 
treat me agreeably ; and what you promise 
next winter, will be perfectly so : — but you 
most get well; and your little dear girl 
must be of the party, with her parents and 
fiiends, to give it a relish. — ^I am sure you 
flhow no partiality but what is natural and 
praiseworthy, in behalf of your daughter ; 
but I wonder my friends will not find her 
a play-fellow : and I both hope and advise 
them not to venture along, tlirough tliis 
warfare of life, witliout two strings at least 
to their bow. — ^I had letters from France by 
last night*s post ; by which (by some fatality) 
I find not one of my letters has reached 
Mrs. Sterne. This gives me concern, as it 
wears the aspect of unkindness, which she 
by no means merilB from mc. — My wife and 

2Y 



dear girl are coming to pay me a visit for a 
few months: — ^I wish I may prevail with 
them to tarry longer. — You must permit 
mc, dear Mrs. J., to make my Lydia known 
to you, if I can prevail with my wife to 
come atid spend a little time in London, as 
she returns to France. I expect a small 
parcel : — may I trouble you, before you 
write next, to send to my lodgings to ask if 
there is any thing directed to me that you 
can inclose under cover ? — I have but one 
excuse Ibr this freedom, which I am prompt- 
ed to use, from a persuasion that it is doing 
you pleasure to give you an opportcmity of 
doing an obliging tiling ; — and, as to myself, 
I rest satisfied ; for 'tis only scoring up an- 
otlier debt of thanks to the millions I owe 
you both already. — Receive a thousand and 
a thousand thanks ! yes, and with them ten 
thousand friendly wishes for all you wish 
in this world ! — May my friend Mr. J. con- 
tinue blessed with good health! and may his 
good Lady get perfectly well ! there being 
no woman's health or comfort I so ardently 
pray for. — Adieu, my dear friends. — Be- 
lieve me most truly and faithfully yours, 

L. STERNE. 

p. S. In Eliza's last letter, dated from 
St Jago, she tells me, as she does you, 
that she is extremely ill. — God protect 
her ! — By this time surely she has set 
foot upon dry land at Madras. — I heartily 
wish her well; and if Yorick was with her, 
he would tell her so ; — but he is cut off from 
this by bodily absence : — I am present with 
her in spirit, however — ^but what is thati 
you will say. 



LETTER cm 



TO J- 



H- 



8- 



-, ESO. 



Coxwoiild, Augtut 11, 1767. 

My Dear H. 

I AM glad all has passed with so much 
amity, inter te et JUium Marcun /ufim» 
and that Madame has found grace in thy 
sight — All is well that ends well ; — and so 
much for moralizing upon it I wish you 
could or would take up your parable, and 
prophesy as much good concerning me and 
my affairs. — Not oiv<i q»^ xccj \^Wjet%\Mk^:X. 
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intentions ; which has a pitiful air on my 
side, though I have %vrote her six or seven. 
— I imairine she will be here the latter end 
of September ; though I have no date for it 
but her impatience ; — which, having suffer- 
ed by my supposed silence, I am persuaded 
will make her fear the worst ; — il'lhat is the 
case, she will tly to England : — a most natu- 
ral conclusion. — You did well to discontinue 
all commerce with James's powders, — as 
you arc so well ; rejoice, therefore, and let 
your heart be merry ; mine ought oj)on the 



LETTER CIV. 



TO MR. AND MB& J. 



Cozwould, Aug. 13, 1767. 

Mt Dear Friends, 
I BUT copy your great civility to mc in 
writing you word, that I have this moment 
received another letter, wrote eighteen 
days afler the date of the last, from Sl 
Jaga — If our poor friend could have wrote 
another letter to England, you would, in 



same score; — for I never Iiave been so well course, have had it; but, I fear, from iJie 



since I lefl college ; and should be a marvel- 
lous happy man, but for some reflections 
which bow down my spirits ; but if I live 
but even tlirec or four years, I will acquit 
myself with honor ; and, no matter, wc will 
talk this over when we meet — If all ends 
as temperately as witli you, and that I find 
grace, &c. &,c., I will come and sing Te 
Deum, or drink poculum elcvatum^ or do 
any tiling with you in the world. — I sbould 
depend upon G — ^'s critic upon my head, as 
much as Moliere^s old woman upon his 
comedies. When you do not want her so- 
ciety, let it be carried into your bed-cliam- 
bcr to liay her, or clap it upon her bmn, — 
to—, and give her my blessing as you 
do it 



circumstances of great hurry and bodily 
disorder in which she was when she di»- 
patehed this, she might not have time. — In 
case it has so fallen out, I send you the con- 
tents of what I have received : — and that 
is a melancholy history of herself ajid suf- 
ferings since they lefl St Jago ;— continual 
and most violent rheumatism all tlie time; 
— a fever, brought on with fits, and attended 
with delirium, and every terrifying symp- 
tom : — the recovery from this left her low 
and emaciated to a skeleton. — ^I give you 
tiie pain of this detail with a bleeding heart, 
knowing how much, at the same time, it 
will affect yours. — ^The three or four last 
days of our journal leave us with hopes she 
will do well at last, for she is more cheer- 
My postilion has set me aground for a week, ful, — and seems to be getting into better 
by one of my pistols bursting in his hand ; < spirits ; and health will follow in course. 



which he taking for granted to be quite shot 



off, — he instantly fell upon his knees, and [becalmed ; by which, with other delays, she 



said (Our Father, which art in Heaven, hal- 



They have crossed the Line: 



much 



fears tliey will lose their passage to Mad- 



lowed be tliy Name) ; at which like a good ; ras,^-and be some months sooner for it at 



Christian he stopped, not remembering any 
more of it The affair was not so bad as he 
at first thought; for it has only bursten two 
of his fingers, he says. — I long to return to 
you ; but I sit here alone as solitary and sad 
as a Tom-cat ; whicli, by the bye, is all the 
company I keep: — he follows me from 
the parlor to tlie kitchen, into the gar- 
den, and every place. I wish I had a 
dog ; — my daughter will bring mc one ; — 
and so God be about you, and strengthen 
your faith. — I am affectionately, dear cou- 
sin, yours, 

L. STERNfi. 



Nji/y service to tlie C s, though they 

^m home ; and to Panly. 



Bombay. — ^Heaven protect her ! for she suP 
fers much, and with uncommon fortitude- 
She writes much to me about her dear 

friend Mrs. J , in her last packet — In 

truth, my good Lady, she loves and honon 
you from her heart ; but, if she did not, I 
sliould not esteem her, or wish her so well 
as I da — Adieu, my dear friends: — yon 
have few in the world more truly and coi^ 
dially 

. Yours, 

L. STERNE. 



P. S. I have just received, as a present 

from a man I shall ever love, a most elegant 

gold snuff-box, fabricated for me at Pan; 

^— -'tis not the first pledge I have leoeivri 
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«f hi8 friendship. — May I presume to in- 
close you a letter of chit-chat which I slmll 



lively French dog blioll liave his place on 
the other side of my fire ; — ^luit if ho is qs 



"Write to Eliza. I know you will write devilish as wlicn L la^t saw him, 1 must tu 



yourself; and my letter may have the honor 
to chaperon yours to India: — tlicy will 



tor him ; for I will not havo my cat abused. 
— In short, I will have notliiu'r devilish 



neither of them be the worse received for about mo: — a combustion will sjwil a scnti- 
goin^ together in company ; but I fear they mental thouffht. 



will get late in the year to tlieir destined 
port, as they go first to Bengal. 



LETTER CYf 



TO MISS STERNE. 



Coxwould, Aup. 24. 1707. 

I AM truly surprised, my dear Lydia, 



Another thuig I must d»*siro : — do not be 
alarmed ; — 'tis to throw all your roufrv-iMts 
into the Sorgue before you set out. — I will 
have no rotiffc put on in England ; — and do 

not bewail thern as did her silver 

serin fpie, or glister-equipage, which she 
lost in a certain river ; but take a wise reso- 
lution of doing without rmige, — I have 
been three days ago bad again, with a spit- 
ting of blood : — and that untccling brute 
'*^*^*'*** came and drew my curtains, and 



that my last letter has not reached thy mo- with a voice like a trumpot, }ialloo*d in iTiy 
ther, and thyself; — it looks most unkind on I ear, — " Z dfs, what a tine kettle of fish 



my part, after your having wrote me word 
of your mother's intention of coming to 
England, that she has not received my let- 
ter to welcome you both ; — and though in 
that I said I wished you would defer your 
journey till March (for before that time I 
should liave published my sentimental work, 
and should be in town to receive you) — 
yet I will show you more real polUcsses 
than any you have met with in France, as 
mine will come warm from the heart — 1 
am sorry you are not here at the races; 
but les files ckampitres of the Marquis de 
Bade have made you amends. — I know 

B very well ; and he is what in France 

would be called Admirable, — tliat would be 
but so so here. — You are right ; — he studies 
Nature more than any, or rather most of 
the French comedians. — If the Empress of 
Russia pays him and his wife a pension of 
twenty thousand livrcs a year, I think he 
is very well off — ^The folly of staying till 
after twelve for supper, — that you two ex- 
communicated beings might have meat ! — 
** his conscience would not let it be served 
** before." — Surely tlie Marquis thought 
you both, being English, could not be satis- 
fied without it — I would have given, not 
my gown and cassock (for I have but one) 
bot my topaz ruig, to have seen tlie petits 
mattres et maUresses go to mass, after 
having spent tlie night in dancing. — As to 
my pleasures, they arc few in compass. — 
My poor cat sits purring beside me. Your 



" have you bn.nii,Hit yourself to, JMr. S !" 

In a faint voice, I ba<lo him leave me; for 
comfort sure was never administered in so 
rough a manner. — Toll your mother, I hope 
she will purchase what either of you may 
want at Paris, — 'tis an occasion not to be 
lost, — so write to me from Paris, that I 
may come and meet you in my post-chaise, 
with my long-tailed horses; — and the mo- 
ment you have both put your feet in it, call 
it hereafter yours. — Adieu, dear Lydia. 
Believe me, what I ever shall be. 

Your aflicctionate fiither, 

L. STERNE. 

I think I shall not write to Avignon any 
more ; but you will find one for you at 
Paris. — Once more, adieu. 



LETTER CVL 



TO SIR W. 



Sept. 19, 1767. 

Mt Dear 8ir, 
You are perhaps the drollest being in 
the universe. — Why do you banter me so 
about what I wrote to you? — Though I 
told you, every morning I jump'd into Ve- 
nus^s lap (meaning tliereby the soi) was 
you to infer from that tliat I leaped into 
the ladies' beds afterwards? — The body 
guides you, — ^the mind me. — T have wrote 
the moed >N\ivvwft\c»\ VAXat \ft ^s. Vs^^, ^^g«^- 
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was ever read, and talked of body and eoul 
too. — I said she had made me vain, by say- 
ing she was mine more than ever woman 
was ; but she is not tlie Lady of Bond-street ; 

nor square: nor the Lady who supp*d 

with me, in Bond-street, on scollopM oys- 
ters, and other such things ; — nor did slie 
ever go tete-d-tete with me to Salt Hill. — 
Enough of such nonsense ; the past is over, 
and I can justify myself unto myself — Can 
you do as much 1 — ^No, faith ! — " You can 
** feel !" Ay, so can my cat, when he hears 
a female caterwauling on tlie house-top ; — 
but caterwauling disgusts me. I had ra- 
ther raise a gentle flame, than have a dif- 
ferent one raised in me. Now, I take Hea- 
ven to witness, after all this badinage^ my 
heart is innocent; — and the sporting of my 
pen is equal, just equal, to what I did in 
boyish days, when I got astride of a stick, 
and gallop'd away. — ^The truth is this, — 
That my pen governs me; — not me my 
pen. — You are much to blame if you dig 
for marl, anless you are sure of it I was 
once such a puppy myself, as to pare, and 
bum, and had my labor for my pains, and 
two hundred pounds out of my pocket 
Curse on farming (said I) I will try if the 
pen will not succeed better than the spade. 
The following up of that affair (I mean 
farming) made me lose my temper : and a 
cart-load of turnips was (I thought) very 
dear at two hundred pounds. 

In all your operations, may your own 
good sense guide you ! Bought eirperience 
is the DeviL — ^Adieu, adieu. — Believe me 

Yours, most truly, 

L. STERNE. 



I must not be found straying in the wilder* 
ness ; but I have been there. As for meet- 
ing you at Bluit*s, with all my heart— I 
will laugh and drink my barley-water with 
you. As soon as I have greeted my wife 
and daughter, and hired them a house at 
York, I shall go to London; where you 
generally are in spring: — and then my 
Sentimental Journey will, I dare say, con- 
vince you that my feelings are from the 
heiurt; and that that heart is not of the 
worst of moulds. — Praised be God for my 
sensibility ! Though it has often made me 
wretched, yet I would not exchange it for 
all the pleasures the grossest sensualist 
ever felt Write to me the day you will 
be at York ; — 'tis ten to one but I may in- 
troduce you to my wife and daughter. Be- 
lieve me, my good Sir, 

Ever yours, 

L. STERNE. 



LETTER CVIL 



TO TflE SAME. 



Cozwonld, Sept. 87, 17G7. 

Dear Sir, 

You are arrived at Scarborough when all 
the world has left it ; but you arc an unac- 
countable being; and so there is notliing 
more to be said on the matter. — ^You wish 
me to come to Scarborough, and join you 
to read a work that is not yet finished ; be- 
Bides, I have other things in my head. — My 
wife will be here in three or foui days, «iidL\ 



LETTER CVm 

TO MR. PANOTAUD, AT PARfflL 

York, Oct 1, 17C7. 

Dear Sir, 
I HAVE ordered my friend Becket to ad- 
vance, for two months, your account, which 
my wife tliis day delivered : she is in rap- 
tures with all your civilities. — This is to 
give you notice to draw upon your corre- 
spondent ; — and Becket will deduct out of 
my publication. To morrow morning I re- 
pair with her to Coxwould; and my Lydia 
seems transported with the sight of me.— 

Nature, dear P » breathes in all her 

composition ; and, except a little vivacity, 
which is a fault in the world we live in, I 
am fully content with her mother*8 care of 
her. — Pardon this digreasioa from busineff; 
•^but 'tis natural to speak of those we love. 
As to the subscriptions which your frieod- 
ship has procured me, I must have them to 
incorporate with my lists, which are to be 
prcfix*d to the first volume. — ^My wife and 
daughter join in millions of thanks : — ^they 
will leave me the first of December. — 
Adieu, adieu. — ^Believe me 

Yours, most truly. 
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LETTER CIX. 

TO AOL AND MRS. J. 

Cozwould, Oct 3, 1767. 

I HAVE suffered under a strong desire, for 
above this fortnight, to send a letter of in- 
quiries after the health and the well-being of 

my dear friends, Mr. and Mrs. J ; and 

I do assure you both, *twas merely owing to 
ti little modesty in my temper, not to make 
my good-will troublesome, where I have so 
much, and to those I never think of but 
with ideas of sensibility and obligation, 
that I have refrainM. — Good God ! to think 
I could be in town, and not go, tlie first 
step I made, to Gerrard-street ! — My mind 
and body must be at sad variance with each 
other, should it ever fall out that it is not 
both the first and last place also where I shall 
hetAke myself, were it only to say, " God 
*• bless you !" — May you have every bless- 
ing he can send you ! 'tis a part of my 
litany ; where you will always have a place 
whilst I have a tongue to repeat it And 
80 you heard I had left Scarborough ; which 
you would no more credit, than the reasons 
ajBsign'd for it : — I thank you for it kindly : 
though you have not told me what they 
were ; being a shrewd divine, I think I can 
guess. — ^I was ten days at Scarborough, in 
September ; and was hospitably entertained 
by one of the best of our bishops ; who, as 
he kept house there, pressM me to be with 
him ; and his household consisted of a gen- 
tleman and two ladies ; — which, with the 
good bishop and myself, made so good a 
party, that we kept much to ourselves. — ^I 
made in this time a connexion of great 
friendship with my mitred host ; who would 
gladly have taken me with him back to 
Ii^land. — However, we all left Scarborough 
together, and lay fifteen miles off, where 
we kindly parted. — ^Now it was supposed 
(and I have since heard) that I e*en went 
on with the party to London; and this, I 
suppose, was the reason assigned for my 
being there. — I dare say, Charity would 
add a little to the account, and give out 
that 'twas on the score of one, and perhaps 
both of the ladies, — and I will excuse 
Charity on that head, for a heart disengaged 
could not well have done better. — I have 



been hard writing ever since ; — and hope, 
by Christmas, I shall be able to give a 
gentle rap at your door, — and tell you how 
happy I am to see my two good friends. — ^I 
assure you I spur on my Pegasus more vio- 
lently upon that account, and am now de- 
termined not to draw bit till I have finished 
this Sentimental Journey ; — which I hope 
to lay at your feet, as a small (but very 
honest) t^istimony of the constant truth with 
which I am, 

My dear friends. 

Your ever obliged 
And grateful 

L. STERNE. 

p. S. My wife and daughter arrived here 
last night from France. — My girl has re- 
tum'd an elegant, accomplished little slut 
— My wife, — but I hate to praise my wife ; 
— ^'tis as much as decency will allow, to 
praise my daughter. I suppose they will 
return next summer to France. — They 
leave me in a month, to reside at York for 
the winter ; — and I stay at Coxwould till 
the first of January. 



LETTER ex. 



TO MRS. F- 



Coxwould, Friday. 
Dear Madam, 

I RETURN you a thousand thanks for your 
obliging inquiry after me. — I got down last 
summer, very much worn out, — and much 
worse at the end of my journey. — ^I was 
forced to call at his Grace's house (the 
Archbishop of York) to refresh m3r8elf a 
couple of days upon the road near Doncas- 
ter. — Since I got home to quietness, and 
temperance, and good books, and good hours^ 
I have mended ; and am now very stout ; — 
and, in a fortnight's time, shall perhaps be 
as well as you yourself could, wish me. — ^I 
have the pleasure to acquaint you that my 
wife and daughter are arrived from France. 
— ^I shall be in town to greet my friends by 
the first of January. — Adieu, dear Madam. 
— Believe me 

Yours, sincerely, 



soo 
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LETTER CXL 



TO MRS. H. 



Ciozwouk), October IS, 1767. 

Ever eince my dear IL wrote me word 
she was mine more than ever woman was, 
I }iave been racking my memory to inform 
me where it was that you and I had that af- 
fair together. — People think that I have had 
many (some in body, some in mind) ; but as 
I told you before, you have had me more 
than any woman ; therefore, you must have 

had me, H 1 both in mind and in body. — 

Now I cannot recollect where it was, nor 
exactly when: — ^it could not be the Lady in 
Bond-street, or Grosvenor-street, or 



Square, or Pall-mall. — We shall make it 

out, 11 , when we meet ; I emphatically 

long for it ; His no matter ; I cannot now 

stand writing to you to-day : — I will make 

it up next post, — ^for dinner is upon tabic; 

and if I make Lord F stay, he will not 

frank this. — How do you dol Which parts 

of Tristram do you like best 1 — God bless 

you. 

Yours 

L. STERNE. 



LETTER CXIL 



TO MR. AND MRS. J. 



Coxwoald, November 12, 1767. 

Forgive me, dear Mrs. J » if I am 

troublesome in writing something betwixt 
a letter and a card, to inquire after you and 
my good friend Mr. J ■ , whom *tis an 
age since I have heaid a syllable of. — ^I 
think so, however ; and never more felt the 
want of a house I esteem so much, as I do 
now, when I can hear tidings of it so sel- 
dom ; — and have nothing to recompense my 
desire of seeing its kind possessors, but the 
hopes before me of doing it by Christmas. 
— ^I long sadly to see you, — and my friend 

Mr. J . I am still at Coxwould ; — ^my 

wife and girl * here.— She is a dear good 



* Mrs. Modal le thinks an apology may be neceBBory 
for publisbinn thin Jerter;— the best she can <^r », — 
TTtnt it ivtu written by a fisnd parent ^w\KNa ccna- 



creature, — affectionate,. and most elegant 
in body and mind ; — she is all Heaven could 
give me in a daughter; — but, like other 
blessings, not given, but lent; for her 
mother loves France ; — and this dear part 
of me must be torn from my arms to follow 
her mother, who seems inclined to establish 
her in France, where she has had many 
advantageous offers. — Do not smile at my 
weakness, when I say I donH wonder at it, 
for she is as accomplished a slat as France 
can produce. — ^You shall excuse all this ;— 

if you won't, I desire Mr. J to be my 

advocate ; — but I know I don't want one. — 
With what pleasure shall I embrace year 
dear little pledge, — whom I hope to see 
every hour increasing in stature, and in 
favor, both with God and man ! — I kiss all 
your hands with a most devout and friendly 
heart — No man can wish you more good 
than your meagre friend does; few so 
much ; — for I am, with infinite cordiaLty, 
gratitude, and honest affection. 

My dear Mrs. J , 

Your ever faithful 

L. STERNE 

p. S. My Sentimental Journey will 

please Mrs. S and my Lydia. — ^I can 

answer for those two. It is a subject jvhich 
works well, and suits the firame of mind I 
have been in for some time past — I told 
you my design in it was to teach us to love 
the world and our fdlow-crcatures better 
than we do: — so it runs most upon those 
gentler passions and affections, which aid 
so much to it Adieu ; and may you and 
my worthy friend Mr. J— ^— continne ex- 
amples of the doctrine I teach ! 



LETTER CXm. 



TOBIRa H. 




Coxwoald, Noir. 15. 1767. 

Now be a good dear woman, my H- 
and execute these commissions well ;- 
when I see you, I will give you a kiss : — 
there's for you ! — But I have something else 
for you, which I am &bricating at a great 
rate, and that is my Sentimental Joumeyt 
which shall make yoa ay u much u it hii 



mnt n wm MTjttcn by a fond parent v^^wwa wna-V j'. ^ —•«»•• -»- »• -— 
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(rf* sentimental writing,-^jid write to the 

body i — ^that is, H « what I am doing in 

writing to you : — but you are a good hody^ 
which is worth half a score mean souls. 

I am yours, &c. 

L. 8UANDT. 
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LETTER CXIV. 

TO A. L E. ESa. 

Coxwoald, Nov. 19, 1767. 

You make yourself unhappy, dear L ^ 

by imaginary ills, — which you might shun, 
instead of putting yourself in the way of 
— ^Would not any man in his senses fly from 
the object he adores, and not waste his 
time and his health in increasing his misery 
by 80 vain a pursuit] — The idol of your 
heart is one of ten thousand. — The Duke 

of has long sighed in vain :^-and can 

yon suppose a woman will listen to you, 
that is proof against titles, stars, and red 
ribands 1 — Iler heart (believe me, L— e) 
will not be token by fine men, or fine 
speeches ; — if it should ever feel a prefer- 
ence, it will choose an object for itself; and 
it must be a singular character that can 
nakc an impression on such a being: — she 
las a Platonic way of thinking, and knows 
love only by name. — The natural reserve 
if her character, which you complain o£ 
proceeds not from pride, but from a superi- 
>rity of understanding which makes her de- 
ipise every man that turns himself into a fool. 
—Take my advice, and pay your addresses 

oMiss : she esteems you; and time 

vill wear off an attachment which has 
a ken so deep a root in your heart — I pity 
'ou from my soul; — but we are all bom 
vith passions which ebb and flow (else they 
vould play the Devil with us) to difierent 
bjects ; — and the best advice I can give 
ou, L— e, is to turn the tide of yours 
nother way. — I know not whether I shall 
mte again while I stay at Coxwould. — ^I 
m in earnest at my sentimental work, — 
nd intend being in town soon after Christ- 
las. In the mean time, adieu. — Let me 
ear from yon^ and believe me, demr L., 

Yoar%&& 



Coxwoald, November 88, 1787. 
Mt Lord, 

'Tis with the greatest pleasure I take 
my pen to thank your Lordship for your 
letter of inquiry about Yorick; — he has 
worn out both Iiis spirits and body with the 
Sentimental Journey: — 'tis true that an 
author must feel himself, or his reader will 
not ; — ^but I have torn my whole frame into 
pieces by my feelings. — I believe the brain 
stands as much in need of recruiting as the 
body, — ^therefore I shall set out for town the 
20th of next month, after having recruited 
myself a week at York. I might indeed 
solace myself with my wife (who is come 
from France) but in fact I have long been 
a sentimental being, — whatever your Lord* 
ship may think to the contrary. The world 
has imagined, because I wrote Tristram 
Shandy, that I was myself more Shandean 
than I really ever was. — 'Tis a good-na- 
tured world we live in ; and we are often 
painted in divers colors, according to the 
ideas each one frames in his head. — ^A very 
agreeable lady arrived three years ago at 
York, in her road to Scarborough. — I had 
the honor of being acquainted with her, and 
was her chaperon. — All the females were 
very inquisitive to know who she wa&— 
**Do not tell, ladies; 'tis a mistress my 
••wife has recommended to me! — nay, 
** moreover, has sent her from France !" 

I hope my book will please you, my Lord, 
and then my labor will not be totally in 
vain. If it is not thought a chaste book, 
mercy on them that read it, for they must 
have warm imaginations indeed ! — Can your 
Lordship forgive my not making this a 
longer epistle ? — ^In short, I can but add this, 
which you already know, that I am, with 
gratitude and friendship, 
My Lord, 

Your obedient, faithftJ 

L. BTEENBr 

If your Lordship is in town in Spring, I 

should be happy if you became acquainted 

with my friends in Gerrard-street ; — you 

would esteem the husband, and honor the 

L. 8TERNE. I wife ;— she is the reverse of «tf»iL ^ Wc 
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sex ; — ^they have various pursuits, — she but 
one; — that of pleasing her husband. 



LETTER CXVI. 

TO HIS EXCELLENCY BIR G. M. 

Coxwould, Dec 3. 1767. 

Mt DEiiB Friend, 
For though you are His Excellency, and 
I Bt'dl but Parson Yorick, — ^I still must call 
you so ; — and were you to be next Emperor 
of Russia, I could not write to you^ or speak 
of you, under any other relation. — ^I felici- 
tate you, — ^I don*t say how much, because I 
can*t — I alwajTs had something like a kind 
of revelation within me, which pointed out 
this track for you, in which you are so hap- 
pily advanced : — it was not only my wishes 
for you, which were ever ardent enough to 
impose upon a visionary brain, but I thought 
I actually saw you just where you now are; 
— and that is just, my dear Macartney, 
where you should be. — I should long, long 
ago, have acknowledged the kindness of a 
letter of yours from Petersburgh ; but hear- 
ing daily accounts you was leaving it, — this 
is the first time I knew well where my 
thanks would find you : — ^how they will find 
you, I know well ; — ^that is, the same I ever 
knew you. In three weeks I shall kiss your 
hand ; — and sooner, if I can finish my Sen- 
timental Journey. — ^The deuce take all sen- 
timents ! — ^I wish there was not one in the 
world ! — My wife is come to pay me a sen- 
timental visit as far as from Avignon ; — and 
the polilesse arising from such a proof of 
her urbanity, has robbed me of a mcmth's 
writing, or I had been in town now.— I am 
going to lie-in, being at Christmas at my 
full reckoning; — and unless what I shall 
bring forth is not pressed to death by these 
devils of printers, I shall have the honor of 
presenting to you a couple of as clean brats 
as ever chaste brain conceived ; — they are 
froltcksome toOftnais cela n^empeche pas, 
— ^I put your name down with many wrong 
and right honorables, knowing you would 
take it not well if I did not make myself 
happy with it Adieu, my dear friend. 
Believe me yours, &c. 

L. STERNE. 

p. 8. If you 060 Mr. Crawford, \eW Vum 
i greet bim kindly. 
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TO A. 
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Gbxwould, Dec. 7, 1767. 

Dear L, 
I SAID I would not perhaps write any 
more ; but it would be unkind not to reply 
to so interesting a letter as yours. — I am 
certain you may depend upon Lord — — ^s 
promises ; — ^he will take care of you in the 
best manner he can ; and your knowledge 
of the world, and of languages in particular, 
will make you useful in any department — 
If his Lordship^s scheme docs not succeed, 
leave the kingdom ; — go to tlie east, or the 
west, for travelling would be of infinite 
service to both your body and mind. — ^But 
more of this when we meet : — now to my 
own afiairs. — I have had an offer of ex- 
changing two pieces of preferment I bold 
here, for a living of three hundred and fifty 
pounds a year in Surrey, about thirty miles 
from London, and retaining Coxwould, and 
my prebcndaryship ; — the country also if 
sweet ; — but I will not, cannot come to any 
determination, till I have consulted with 
you, and my other friends. — ^I have grett 

ofifers too in Ireland ; — ^the Bisbqps of C 

and R are both my friends ; — ^but I have 

rejected every proposal, unless Mrs. S 
and my Lydia could accompany me thither. 
— ^I live for the sake of my girl, and with 
her sweet light burthen in my arms, I could 
get fast up the hill of preferment, if I chose 
it ; — ^but without my Lydia, if a mitre wti 
offered me, it would sit uneasy upcm my 
brow. — Mrs. S- * s health is insupportaUe 
in England. — She must return to France; 
and justice and humanity forbid me to op- 
pose it — I will allow her enough to live 
comfortably, until she can rejoin me. — My 

heart bleeds, L ^ when I think of pait^ 

ing with ray child ; — 'twill be like the sep* 
aration of soul and body,— and equal to no- 
thing but what passes at that tremendous 
moment ; and like it in one req>eGt, for flbe 
will be in one kingdom, whilst I am in aih 
other. — ^You will laugh at my weaknesi, — 
but I cannot help it ; — for she is a dear dis- 
interested girL — ^As a proof of it, — when 
she left Coxwould, and I bade her adieu, I 
pulled out my purse and Qfieied her teo 
g;vi\neaa for her private {deasoreB >-her in* 
cw^i vi%& ^^rM") >vc^iSb(tadiiie too rnucb : 
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-»<No, my dear papa, our ezponsea of com- 
ing from France may have straitened 
'you; — I would rather put an hundred 
• guineas into your pocket than take ten 
•out of it' — I burst into tears: — ^but why 
do I practise on your feelings, — ^by dwelling 
on a subject that will touch your heart 1 — 
It Ls too much melted already by its own 

sufferings, L , for me to odd a pang, 

or cause a single sigh.— <Jrod bless you ! — I 
shall hope to greet you by New-year*s-day 
in perfect health. — ^Adieu, my dear friend. 
— ^I am most truly and cordially yours, 

L. STERNE. 



LETTER CXVm. 



TO J H- 



Deoember, 17G7. 

lAteras vestraa lepidisnmasj mi coruo- 
brine, cmtMobrinis meis omnibus caricr, 
wxepi die Veneris ; sed posta non rediebat 
versus Aquilonem eo die, aliter scripsissem 
prout desiderabas. Aescio quid est materia 
cum me, sed sum fatigatus ^ agrotus de 
meA uxore plus quam unquamf—€^ sum 
passessus cum diabclo qui pellet me in ur^ 
bem, — (f* tu es possessus cum eodem mah 
spiritu qui te tenet in deserto esse tentatum 
smcillis tuis, et perturhatum uxore tud, — 
arede mihi, mi Antoni, quod isthtec non 
est via ad salutem sive hodiemam^ sive 
eiemam ; num tu incipis cogitare de pecu- 
nidj qu4Bf ut ait Sanctus Paulus, est radix 
cmnium maiorum^ 4* non satis dicis in 
corde tuo, ego Antonius de CasteUo Infirmo, 
sum jam quadraginta 4* plus annos natus, 
4* eacplevi octaimm meum lustrum^ et tem- 
p/us est me curare, 4* meipsum Antonium 
facere hominem felicem ^ liberum, et 
mihimet ipsi henefacere, ut exhortatur 
Solomon, qui dicit qudd nihil est melius in 
hdc tilA, qudm qudd homo vivat festivi cf* 
qudd edat et bibat, cf* 6ofio fruatwr, quia 
hoc est sua portio cf* dos in hoc mundo. 

Nunc te scire vellemus, qudd non debeo 
esse reprehend* pro festinando eundo ad 
Londinum, qma Deus est testis, qudd non 
propero pra gloria, 4* pf^ *ne ostendere ; 
nam diabolus iste qui me intrant, non est 
diabolus vanus, out consobrinus suus Luci" 
fer,-^$ed est diabolus mnabundus, qui non 

2Z 



wdt ntiere me esse solum ; nam ctim non 
aumbendo cum uxore med, sum mentuUh 
tior qudm par c»f,— <f* sum mortaliter in 
amore,—<!f' sum fatuus ; — ergo tu me, mi 
care Antoni, excusiUns, quoniam tu fuisti 
in amore, <f* per mare ^ per terras 
ivisti djr festindsti sicut diabolus eodem te 
propellente diabolo, Habeo mvlta ad te 
scribere, — sed scribo hanc epistolam in 
domo coffeatarid ^ plend sociorum streps 
tosorum, qui non permittent me cogitare 
unam cogitatianem, 

Saluta amicum Panty meum, cujus lite* 
ris respondebo, — saluta amicos in domo 
Gisbrosensi, cf* oro, credas me vinculo con^ 
sobrinitatis cf* amoris ad te, mi Antonif 
devinctissimumi 

L.8TEBNB. 



LETTER CXDL 

TO MR. AND BfRa J . 

York, December S3, 1707. 
I WAS afraid that either Mr. or Mrs. J— ^ 
or their little blossom, was drooping, or 
that some of you were ill, by not having 
the pleasure of a line from you ; and was 
thinking of writing again to inquire after 
you all, — when I was cast down myself 
with a fever, and bleeding at my lungs^ 
which had confined me to my room near 
three weeks ; when I had the favor of youn^ 
which till to^y I have not been able to 
thank you both kindly for, as I most cor- 
dially now do, as weU as for all your prcn 
fessioos and proofe of good-vrill to me. I 
will not say I have not balanced accoontB 
with you in this; all I know is, that I honor 
and value you more than I do any good 
creatures upon earth ; and that I could not 
wish your happiness, and the success of 
whatever conduces to it, more than I do^ 
was I your brother: — but, good God! are 
we not all brothers and sisters, who are 
friendly, virtuous, and good? Surely^ mj 
dear friends, my illness has been a sort 
of sympathy for your afflictions, upon the 
score oi your dear little one. — ^I am wdm 
down to a shadow; but, as my fever has 
left me, I set off the latter end of next week 
with my friend Mr. Hall for town.— I uMi 
not teU m^ ttiisiM^ Vsl ^«cfM^!«i^a»^'V 
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shall do mjrself the honor to visit them, be- 
fore either Lord or Lord , &c — 

I thank you, my dear friend, for wliat you 
say 80 kindly about my daufjhtcr : it shows 
your good heart ; for as slie is a stranger, 
'tis a free gifl in you; but when she is 
known to you, she shall win it fairly : but, 
alas ! when tliis event is to happen, is in 
the clouds. — Mrs. S has hired a house 
ready furnished at York, till she returns to 
France ; and my Lydia must not leave her. 
\Vhat a sad scratch of a letter ! — but I 
am weak, my dear friends, botli in body and 
mind ; so God bless you ! you will see me 
enter like a ghost; so I tell you beforehand 
not to be frightened. — I am, my dear friends, 
with the truest attachment and esteem, 
ever yours, 

L. STERNE. 



LETTER CXX. 



TO THE SAME. 



Old Bond-street, Jan. 1, 1768. 

Not knowing whether the moisture of 
the weather will permit me to give my 
kind friends in Gcrrard-street a call this 
morning for five miimtcs, — ^I beg leave to 
send them all the good wishes, compliments, 
and respects I owe them. I continue to 
mend ; and doubt not but this, with all other 
evils and uncertainties of life, will end for 
tiie best I send all compliments to your 
firesides this Sunday night: — Miss Asoongh 
the wise, Miss Pigot the witty, your daugh- 
ter the pretty, and so on. — ^If Lord O 

is with you, I beg my dear Mrs. J will 

present the inclosed to him ; — ^*twill add to 
the millions of obligations I already o\ve 
you. — I am sorry that I am no subscriber 
to Soho this seascHi ; it deprives me of a 
pleasure worth twice the subscription ; but 
I am just going to send about this quarter 
of the town, to see if it is not too late to 
procure a ticket, undisposed of; from some 
of my Soho friends; and if I can succeed, 
I will either send or wait upon you with it 
by half an hour after three to-morrow: if 
notf my friend will do me the justice to be- 
lieve me truly miserable. — 1 am VudC etv- 
g^^f or more, for dinner on SuxidaY nenX. 



but will try to get disengaged, in order to 
be with my friends. If I cannot, I will glide 
like a shadow uninvited to Gerrard-street 
some day this week, tliat we may eat our 
bread and meat in love and peace together. 
— God bless you both ! I am, with the most 
sincere regard, 

Your ever obliged, 

L. BTERXE. 
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TO TIIE SAME. 



Old Dond-fltreet, Moadaf. 

Mt Dear Friends, 

I iiAVK never been a moment at rest since 

I wrote yesterday about this Soho ticket— 

I have been at the Secretary of State to 

get one; — have been upon one knee to 

my friends Sir G M , Mr. L»- 

celles, and Mr. Fitzmaurice; — without 
mentioning five more. — I believe I could ai 
soon get you a place at court, for eveiy 
body is going: but I will go out and try i 
new circle; and if you do not hear from 
me by a quarter after three, you may con- 
clude I have been unfortunate in my sop- 
plications. — I send you this state of the a^ 
fair, lest my silence should make you think 
I had neglected what I promised ; — but no; 
— Mrs. J — knows roe better, and would 
never suppose it would be out of the had 
of one who is with so much truth 

Her &ithfal friend, 

L.8T£Blf£. 
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TO TIIE SAME. 



Tliunday, Old BoMd-aticiC. 

A TROusAiiD thanks, and as many ex- 
cuses, my dear friends, for the txtNiUe my 
blunder has given yoo. By a second nole^ 
I am astonished I could read Saturday ftr 
Sunday, or make any mistake in a caid 
wrote by Mra J— «, in which my fnead 
is as unrivalled as in a hundred greater 
excellencies. 

I am now tied down neck and faarii 
A^mcQ cnqC^ Vi!^ q&!g MtfaMwto efoy diy 
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this week, or most jojrfully would have trod 
the old pleasing road from Bond to Gcrrard- 
street — My books will be to be had on 
Thursday, but possibly on Wednesday in 
the afternoon. — I am quite well, but ex- 
hausted with a room full of company every 
morning till dinner. — How do I lament I 
cannot eat my morsel (which is always 
sweet) with such kind friends. The Sun- 
day following I will assuredly wait upon 
you both, and will come a quarter before 
(bur, that I may have both a little time and 
a little daylight, to see Mrs. J — 's picture. 
I beg leave to assure my friends of my 
gratitude for all their favors, with my sen- 
timental thanks for every token of their 
good-will. — ^Adieu, my dear friends. 

I am truly yours, 

L. BTERNE. 
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TO DR. EUSTACE, IN AMERICA. 



Sir, 



London, Feb. 9, 17()8. 



I THIS moment received your obliging 
letter, and Shandean piece of sculpture 
along with it: of both which testimonies 
of your regard I have the justest sense, and 
return you, dear Sir, my best thanks and 
acknowledgment Your walking-stick is 
in no sense more Shandaic than in that of 
its having more handles than one ; the par- 
allel breaks only in this, that in using the 
stick, every one will take the handle which 
suits his convenience. In Tristram Shandy, 
the handle is taken which suits the passions, 
their ignorance, or their sensibility. There 
is so little true feeling in the herd of the 
world, that I wish I could have got an act 
of parliament, when the books first appeared, 
that none but wise men should look into 
them. It is too much to write books, and 
find heads to understand them : the world, 
however, seems to come into a better tem- 
per about them, the people of genius here 
being to a man on its side ; and the recep- 
tion it has met with in France, Italy, and 
Germany, has engaged one part of the 
world to give it a second reading. The 
other, in order to be cm the strongest side, 
has at length agreed to speak well of it 



too. A few hypocrites and Tartuffes, whose 
approbation could do it notliing but dis- 
honor, remain unconverted. 

I am very proud, Sir, to have had a man 
like you on my side from the beginning; 
but it is not in the power of every one to 
taste humor, however he may wish it ; it is 
the gifl of God ; and, besides, a true feeler 
always brings half the entertainment along 
with him ; his own ideas are only called forth 
by what he reads ; and the vibrations within 
him entirely correspond with those excited. 
— Tis like reading himself, and not the 
book. 

In a week's time I shall be. delivered of 
two volumes of the Sentimental Travels of 
Mr. Yorick through France and Italy ; but 
alas ! the ship sails three days too soon, and 
I have bu^ to lament it deprives me of the 
pleasure of presenting them to you. 

Believe me, dear Sir, with great thanks 
for the honor you have done me, with true 
esteem. 

Your obliged humble servant, 

L. STERNE. 
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TO L. S N. ESa. 



01(1 Bond-Btroct, Wednesday. 
Dear Sir, 

YouB commendations are very flattering; 
I know no one whose judgment I think 
more highly of; but your partiality for me 
is the only instance in which I can call it 
in question. — ^Thanks, my good Sir, for the 
prints ; — I am much your debtor for them. 
— If I recover from my ill state of health, 
and live to revisit Coxwould this summer, 
I wiU decorate my study with them, along 
with six beautiful pictures I have already 
of the sculptures on poor Ovid*s tomb, which 
were executed on marble at Rome. — It 
grieves one to think such p, man should 
have died in exile, who wrote so well on 
the art of love. — Do not think me encroach- 
ing if I solicit a favor ; — ^'tis either to bor- 
row, or beg (to beg, if you please) some of 
those touched with chalk which you brought ^ 
from Italy. — I believe you have tliree sets ; 
and if you can spare the iniperfcct one of ^ 
cattle aa coV»«\ v^v^'^^'^N.^'^ vms^^t. -wi 
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jmrpoee, which is namely this, to give a 
friend of oura — Yoa may be ignorant she 
has a genius for drawing; and^ whatever 
she excels in she conceals; and her humility 
adds lustre to her accomplishments. — ^I pre- 
sented her last year with colors, and an 
Apparatus for painting, and gave her several 
lessons before I left town. — I wish her to 
fellow this art, to be a complete mistress of 
it; and it is singular enough, but not more 
singular than true, that she does not know 
how to make a cow or a sheep, though she 
draws figures and landscapes perfbctly 
well ; which makes me wish her to oopy 
from good prints. — If you come to town 
next week, and dine where I am cmgaged 
next Sunday, call upon me and take me 
with yoo. — I breakfast with Mr. Beauclcrc, 
and am engaged for an hour afterwards 

with Lord O ; so let our meeting be 

cither at your house or my lodgings: — do not 
be late, for we will go half an hour before 
dinner, to sec a picture executed by West, 
most admirably ; — he has caught the char- 
acter of our friend: — such goodness is 
painted in tliat face, that when one looks 
at it, let the soul be ever so much unhar- 
monizcd, it is impossible it should remain 
80. — I will send you a set of my books ; — 
they will take with the generality: — the 
women will read this book in the parlor, 
and Tristram in the bed-charober.—Good- 
night, dear Sir; — I am going to take my 
whey, and then to bed. Believe me 
Yours most truly, 

L. ffTERNE. 
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TO BnSS STERNE. 



Feb. 90, Old Bond-itreet. 

Mt Dearest Lydia, 

Mt Sentimental Journey, you say, is ad- 
mired in York by every one : — and *tiB not 
vanity in me to tell you that it is no less 
admired here : — ^but what is the gratification 
of my feelings on this occasion 1 — ^The want 
of health bows me down, and vanity harbors 
not in thy father^s breast — This vile in- 
fluenza ! — be not alar/ncd ! I tliiuk I shall 
get the better of it; — and 1 sboW be vfvlUuiau uun itsum 
yoa both the first of May ; and, if 1 oacaveA^^uojA \Owsh« ^ 



^twill not be fi}r a long period, my child,— 
unless a quiet retreat and peace of nund 
can restore me. — ^The subject of thy letter 
has astonished me. — She could but know 
little of my feelings, to tell thee that, under 
the supposition I should sarvive thy modier, 

I should bequeath thee as a legacy to 1 

No, my Lydia ! *tis a Lady, whose virtaes 
I wish thee to imitate, that I shall intmst 
my girl to; I mean that friend whom 1 
have so often talked and wrote about 
From her you will learn to be an afiection- 
ate wife, a tender motlier, and a sincere 
friend ; — and you cannot be intimate with 
her without her pouring some part of the 
milk of human kindness into your breist, 
which will serve to check the heat of 
your own temper, which you partake in 
s small degree of. — ^Nor will that amiable 
woman put my Lydia under the painful ne- 
cessity to fly to India for protectioD whilst it 
is in her power to grant her a more powerful 
one in England. — But I think, my Lydia, 
that thy mother will survive me. Do not 
deject her spirits with thy apprehensions on 
my account I have sent you a necklace, 
buckles, and the same to your mother.^ 
My girl cannot form a wish that is in the 
power of her ftther, that he will not grati^ 
her in; — and I cannot, in justice, be kai 
to thy mother. — I am never alone. — ^The 
kindness of my friends is ever the same.— 
I wish, though, I had thee to nurse me; 
but I am denied that — Write to me twice 
a week, at least— God bless thee, my chikl, 
and believe me ever, ever, thy 

AfiTectionate fiither, 

L. STERITE. 



LETTER CXXVL 

TOBffRa J. 

Tnefday. 

Your poor friend is scarce able to write; 
he has been at Death's door this week with 
a pleurisy. — I was bled three times oo 
Thursday, and Mistered on Friday.— The 
physician says I am better. — God knowi^ 
for I feel myself sadly wrong, and sfadi, 
if I recover, be a long while of gaining 
strength. — Before I have gone throo^ 
half (his letter, I must stop to rest my weil 



.-"Mir. J. 
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od as to call upon me yesterday. I 
amotions not to be described at the 
of him : and he overjoyed me by talk- 
great deal of you. — Ik), dear Mrs. 
-, entreat him to come to-morrow, or 
day, for perhaps I have not many days 
urs to live. — I want to ask a favor of 
if I find myself worse, — that I shall 
f you, if in this wrestling I come off 
leror. — My spirits are fled ; — *tis a bad 
. — Do not weep, my dear Lady; — 
tears are too precious to shed for 
-bottle them up, and may the cork 
■ bo drawn! — Dearest, kindest, gcn- 
aiid best of women! may health, 
S and happiness, prove your hand- 
i ! — If I die, cherish the remembrance 
3, and forget the follies which you so 
condemned, — which my heart, not 
icad, betrayed me inta Should my 
, my Lydia, want a mother, may I hope 
vi]l (if she is lefl parentless) take her 
ur bosom I — You are the only woman 
irth I can depend upon for such a be- 
Icnt action. — I wrote to her a fortnight 
and told her what, I trust, she will 

in you. — Mr. J will be a father to 

—he will protect her from every insult ; 
c wears a sword which he has served 
}untry with, and which he would know 
to draw out of the scabbard in defence 
noccnce. Commend me to him, as I 
commend you to that Being who takes 
r his care the good and kind port of 
vorld. — ^Adieu. — ^All grateful thanks to 
and Mr. J 
Your poor affectionate friend, 

L. STERNE. 
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TO **********, 



— I BEHELD her tender look ; — ^her pap 
c eye petrified my fluids ; — the liquid 
Jution drowned those once-bright orbe ; 
ate sympathetic features, bo pleasing in 
- harmony, are now blasted, withered, 
are dead; — her channs are dwindled 



torn this circamstanee it may be co^jectnxed, 
thifl letter was written on TncKlaj, the eighth 
ireh, 1766, ten dayi belbra Mr, Sterne died. 



into a melandioly which demands my pity. 
— Yes, my friend, our once sprightly and 
vivacious Harriot is that very object that 
must thrill your soul. — How abandoned is 
that heart which bulges tlic tear of inno- 
cence, and is the cause, — the fatal cause of 
overwhelming tlie spotless soul, and plung- 
ing the yet untainted mind into a sea of 
sorrow and repentance! — ^Though bom to 
protect the fair, does not man act tho part of 
a demon ? — first alluring by his temptaticms^ 
and then triumphing in his victory. — When 
villany gets the ascendency, it seldom leaves 
the wretch till it lias thoroughly polluted 
him. — ^T*******, once the joyous companion 
of our juvenile extravagancies, by a deeiv 
laid scheme, so &r ingratiated himself into 
the good graces of the old man, — that even 
he, with all his penetration and experience 
(of which old folks generally pique them- 
selves) could not perceive his drifl, and, 
like tlie goodness of his own heart, believed 
him honorable ! — ^Ilad I known his preten- 
sions, — ^I would have flown on the wings of 
friendship,— of regard,^K)f affection, — and 
rescued the lovely innocent from the hands 
of the spoiler. — ^Be not alarmed at my de- 
claration : — I have been long bound to her 
in the reciprocal bonds of affection ; but it 
is of a more delicate stamp than the gross 
materials Nature has planted in us for pro- 
creation. — ^I hope ever to retain the idea of 
innocence, and love her stilL — I would love 
the whole sex, were they equally deserving. 

_ taking her by the hand, — ^tho 

other thrown round her waist, — after an in- 
timacy allowing such freedoms, — with a 
look deceitfully pleasing, the villain poured 
out a torrent cf protestations, — and, though 
oaths are sacred,— swore with all the forti- 
tude of a conscientious man — ^the depth of 
his love, — the height of his esteem, — the 
strength oi his attachment — By these, and 
other artful means to answer his abandoned 
purpose (for which, you know, he is but too 
well qualified) — gained on the open inexpe- 
rienced heart of the generous Harriot, and 
robbed her of her brightest jewel. — Ob, 
England ! where are your senators 1 — where 
are your lawsl — ^Ye Heavens 1 where rests 
your deadly tlmnder?— why are your bolls 
restrained from overwhelming with ven- 
geance this vile seducer 1 — L> vcc^ ^^so&^X 
^waa the mMuiftfii «eiA.Xsi >psjj«aVft^^«Me^ 
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her wrongs.— Revenge !—T disclaim it: — 
to redress her wrongs. — The news of afflic- 
tion flies ; — ^I heard it, and posted to ♦♦**, 
where, forgetting my character, — this is 
the style of tlie enthusiast, — it most became 
my character, — I saw him in his retreat ; — 
I flew out of the chaise, caught him by the 
collar, and, in a tumult of passion, demanded, 
—sure, if anger is excusable, it must be 
when it is excited by a detestation of vice, 
— I demanded him to restore, — alas ! what 
was not in his power to return.— Vengeance ! 
and shall these vermin, these spoilers of the 
fair, these murderers of the mind, lurk and 
creep about in dens, secure to themselves, 
and pillage all around them? — Distracted 
with my rage, — I charged him with his 
crime,— exploded his baseness,— condemned 
his villany ; — while coward-guilt sat on his 
sullen brow, and, like a criminal conscious 
of his deed, tremblingly pronounced his fear. 
— He hoped means might be found for a 
sufficient atonement,— differed a tender of 
his hand as a satisfaction, and a lifo devoted 
to her service, as a recompense for his 
error. His humiliation struck me ; — 'twas 
the only means he could have contrived to 
assuage my anger. — I hesitated, paused, 
thought, and still must think on so imports 
ant a concern. — Assist me; — I am half 
afraid of trusting my Harriot in the hands 
of a man, whose character I too well know 
to be the antipodes of Harriot — ^He is all 
fire and dissipation ; — she all meekness and 
sentiment ! — ^nor can I think there is any 
hopes of reformation: — the ofier proceeds 
more from surprise or fear, than justice and 
sincerity. — The world, the world will ex- 
claim, and my Harriot be a cast-ofl* from 
society ! — Let her ; — ^I had rather see her 
thus, tlian miserably linked for life to a 
lump of vice. — She shall retire to some 
comer of the world, and there weep out the 
remainder of her days in sorrow, — forget- 
ting tlie wretch who has abused her confi- 
dence, but ever remembering the friend who 
consoles her in retirement — You, my dear 
Charles, shall bear a part with mo in the 
delightful task of whispering "peace to 
^ those who are in trouble, and healing the 
" broken in spirit" 

Adieu. 
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TO THE SAME. 



Sir, 



I FEEL the weight of obligation which 
your friendship has laid upon me ; and if it 
should never be in my power to make you a 
recompense, I hope you will be recompensed 
at the " resurrection of Uie just." — 1 hope, 
Sir, we shall both be found in that cata- 
logue; and we are encouragt^d to hope, 
by the example of Abraham's faith, even 
** against hope." — ^I think there is, at least, 
as much probability of our reaching, and 
rejoicing in the " haven where we would 
" be," as there was of the old patriarch*s 
having a child by his old wife. — There is 
not any person, living or dead, whom I have 
so strong a desire to see and converse with 
as yourself: — indeed, I have no inclinatioD 
to visit, or say a syllable to, but a few per- 
sons in this lower vale of vanity and tears, 
beside you ; — ^but I oflen derive a peculiar 
satisfaction in conversing with the ancient 
and modem dead, who yet live and speak 
excellently in their works. — My neighbars 
think me often alone;— and yet, at such 
times, I am in company with more than five 
hundred mutes, — each of whom, at my 
pleasure, communicates his ideas to me bf 
dumb signs,— quite as intelligibly as any per* 
son living can do by uttering of words.— They 
always keep the distance from me which I 
direct ; — and, with a moti<m of my band, I 
can bring them as near to me as I please. — 
I lay hands on fifty of them sometimes in 
an evening, and handle them as I like :— 
they never complain of ill-usage, — and, 
when dismissed from my presence, — thounrh 
ever so abruptly, — ^take no offence. — Such 
convenience is not to be enjoyed, — ^nor such 
liberty to be taken, — ^with the living : — we 
are bound, in point of good manners, to adoiit 
all our pretended friends when they knak 
for an entrance ; and dispense witli all the 
nonsense or impertinence which they broach, 
till they think proper to witlidraw : nor can 
we take the liberty of humbly and decently 
opposing their sentiments, without exciting 
their disgust, and being in danger of their 
splenetic representation after they have 
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I am weary of talkin^f to the immy, — 
who, though quick of hearing, — are so *^Iow 
**of heart to believe" — propositions which 
are next to self-evident— -You and I were 
not cast in one mould, — corporeal compari- 
son will attest it; — and yet we are fash- 
ioned so much alike, that we may pass for 
twins : — were it possible to take an inven- 
tory of all our sentiments and feelings, — just 
and unjust, — ^holy and impure, — there would 
appear as little difference between them as 
there is between instinct and reason,— or, 
wit and madness. The barriers which sepa- 
rate these, — like the real essence of bodies, 
—escape the piercing eye of metaphysics, 
and cannot be pointed out more clearly than 
geometricians define a straight line, which 
is said to have length without breadth. — O 
ye learned anatomical aggregates! bo as 
candid as the sage whom ye pretend to 
revere ; — and tell them that all you know 
is, that you know nothing ! 

^I have a mort to communicate to you 

on different subjects ; — my mountain will 
be in labor till I see you, — and then, — ^what 
then ? — why you must expect to see it bring 
forth — a mouse ! — I therefore beseech you 
to have a watchful eye to the cats ! — ^but it 
is said that mice were designed to bo killed 
by cats, — cats to be worried by dogs, &c. 
6lc. — ^This may be true; — and I think I am 
made to be killed by my cough, whioh is a 
perpetual plague to me. Wliat in the name 
of sound lungs, has my cough to do with 
you, or you with my cough? 

I am. Sir, with the most perfect affection 
and esteem, 

Your humble servant, 

L. 8TERNE. 
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TO ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦. 



Dear Snt, 
I HATE received your kind letter of criti- 
cal, and I will add, of parental advice, which, 
contrary to my natural humor, set me upon 
looking gravely for half a day together: 
sometimes I concluded you had not spoke 
out, but had stronger groonds for your hints 



and cautions than what your good-natnre 
knew how to tell me, especially with re- 
gard to prudence, as a divine ; and that you 
thought, in your heart, the vein of humor 
too free for the solemn color of my coat A 
meditation upon Death had been a more 
suitable trimming to it, I own ; but then it 
could not have been set on by me. Mr. 

F i whom I regard in the class I do youi 

as my best of critics and well-wishers^ 
preaches daily to me on the same text: 
" Get your preferment first. Lory," he says, 
" and then write and welcome." But sup- 
pose preferment is long a-coming,^«nd, for 
aught I know, I may not be preferred till 
the resurrection of the just ; — and all that 
time in labor, how must I bear my pains? 
Like pious divines 1 or, rather, like able 
philosophers, knowing that one passion is 
only to be combated with another? But to 
be serious (if I can) I will use aU reason- 
able caution,— only with this caution along 
with it, not to spoil my book ; that is, the 
air and originality of it, which must re- 
semble the author; and I fear it is the 
number of these slighter touches which 
make the resemblance, and identify it from 
all others of the same stamp, which this 
understrapping virtue of Prudence would 
oblige mc to strike out — ^A very able critic, 
and one of my color too, who has read over 
Tristram, made answer, upon my saying I 
would consider the color of my coat as I cor- 
rected it, — ^that that idea in my head would 
render my book not worth a groat — Still I 
promise to be cautious; but deny I have 
gone as &r as Swift: he keeps a due dis- 
tance from RabeUds ; I keep a due distance 
from him. Swifl has said a hundred things 
I durst not say, unless I was Dean of St 
Patrick'^ 

I like your caution, ambitiosa recides or- 
namenta. As I revise my book, I will shrive 
my ooQBcience upon that sin ; and whatever 
ornaments are of that kind, shall be defaced 
without mercy. Ovid is justly censured fbr 
being ingenii sui amator; and it is a reason- 
able hint to me, as I am not sure I am clear 
of it To sport too much with your wit, or 
the game that Wit has pointed out, is sur> 
felting; like toying with a man's mistrefli^ 
it may be very delightful solacement to 
the enamorato^ but \iUl&\5;^>2DL^\f|^ifi(abisi^sR.. 
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Though I plead guilty to part of the charge, 
yet it would greatly alleviate the crime, if 
my readers knew how much I have sup- 
pressed of this device. I have burnt more 
wit than I have published, on that very ac- 
count, since I began to avoid the fault I fear 
I may yet have given proo& of — ^I will re- 
consider Slopes &11, and my too minute de- 
icription of it ; but, in general, I am per- 
suaded that the happiness of the Cervantic 
humor arises fiom this very thing :— of de- 



scribing silly and trifling events with ibe 
circumstantial pomp of great ones. Perhaps 
this is overloaded, and I can ease it — I 
have a project of getting Tristram put into 
the hands of the Archbishop, if he comes 
down this autumn; which will ease my 
mind of all trouble upon the topic of dis- 
cretion. 

lam, &C. 

K BTEENB. 



.• • 
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AN IMPROMPTU. 



TO MR. E 



■j^ 



Exeter, Jwly, 1T75. 

vas quite an impromptu of Yorick^ 
had been thoroughly soused. — He 
jp iu a few moments, without stop- 
pen. I ibould be glad to see it in 
ended collection of Mr. Stcme^s 
, &:c. If you Bhotji tefe a copy of 
'ill be aUe to notify a misapplica- 
. term that Mr. Sterno could never 
' of; as ope gieat excellence of his 
lies in tiie aqii b^ppy choice of 
rs and allusion%v-«Uch as showed 
»phic judgment, a^ th6 same time 
f display his witiU gaoiua; — ^but 
for me to commvDft ipL or coi 
an original I 8how.|^:ve^ 
mont as soon as I saw Mnr. 
dvertisemcnt, had I not been at a 
from my papers. I expect much 
iment from this posthumous work 
I to whom no one is more indebted 
cment and instnictiap than, 

Sir, 
Your humble aervanty 

S.P. 
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not one farthing would I give ftr 
iQt, in wet weather or dry. — If the 
OS, you are sure of being melted 
it closes so tight about one ; — if it 
is no more a defence tlian a cob- 
very sieve, o' my conscience, that 
ugh every drop! and, like many 
ngs that are put on only for a 
ortifies you with disappointment, 
3A 



and makes y<m, corse the imposture, wheo 
it is too late |o avail cqe's-aelf of the dis- 
covery. Ilad I been wise, I should have ex- 
amined the oiaim the coat had to the title 
of '' Defettder of the Body,"^before I had 
trusted my body in it — I should have held 
it up to the light, like other suspicious mat- 
ters, to have seen how much it was likely 
to admit of tliat which I wanted to keep 
out : — whether it was no more than such a 
frail, flimsy contexture of flesh and blood, 

as I am fated ^Mrx^^^^ M(^^^ ^^ through 
every tract oQ|p dirty y^d, could have 
comfortably and safely dispensed with in so 
short a journey, — taking into my account 
the chanceof spreadjig trees,— 4hick hedges 
overhanging the nttd, — with twenty other 
coverts that a man^ jnay thrust his head 
under, if he is s^ violently pushed on by 
that d— d stimtdus, — ^you know where, — 
that will not let a n^ sit still in one place 
for half a minute together; — but, like a 
young nettlesome tit, is eternally on the 
fret, and is for pushijpg on still ftrther : — 
or, if the poor aQaf|i dsfil is not haunted 
tantivy by a hue^JpN^rj, with gyves and 
a halter danglmg before his eyes. — ^Now, 
in either case, he has not a minute to throw 
away in standing still, bp^ like King Lear, 
must brave ''the pMtiqra of a pitiless 
**Btorm,*' and give HeaveoWve to "rumble 
?* its belly-full^— spit fire,— or spout rain," 
—as spitefully as it pleassth, without find- 
ing the inclination gr the resolution to 
slacken his pace, lest something should be 
lost that might have been gained ; or more ■ 
gotten than he well knows how to get rid 
of — Now had I acted with as much pru- 
dence as some other good folks, — I could 
name many of them who have been made 
B — pe within my remembrance, for having 
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been hooded and muffled up in a larger 
quantity of tliis dark drab of mental manu- 
fiicture than ever fell to my eharc, — and ab- 
solutely for nothing else ; as will be seen 
when they are undressed another day. — 
Had I but as much as night have been 
taken out of their cloth, without lessening 
much of the size, or injuring in the least 
the shape, or contraeting aught of the 
doublings and fbldings, or confining to a 
less circumference the eaperb sweep of any 
one cloak that any one B— ever wrapt him- 
self up in, — I should never have given tliis 
coat a place upon *my slioulders. I should 
have seen by the light, at one glance, how 
little it would keep out of lain, fa^ how 
little it would keep in of darioMss. — ^Xhis 
a coat for a rainy day ! Do pray. Madam, 
bold it up to that window. — Did you ever 
sec luch an illustrious coat since the day 
you could distinguish between a coat and a 
pair of breeches I — My Lady did not under- 
stand derivatives, and so she could not see 
quite through my spl^QdidtajIfk Pope Sixtus 
would have Uinded h^^pith the same 
" darkness of exoessive light** What a flood 
of it breaks in throngh this rent! — what 
an irradiation beams through that I — what 



twinklings! — what sparklings as you wave 
it before your eyes in the broad fkce of the 
sun ! — Make a fan oot of it for the Ladies, 
to look at their gallants with at church.— 
It has not served me for one purpose ; — it 
will serve them finr two. This is coarse 
staff,— of worse manufacture than the cloth; 
— ^put it to its proper nse, for I love when 
thiugs sort and join well : — ^make a philtre* 
of it while there is a drop to be extracted. 
-*I know but one thing in the world that 
will draw, drain, or suck like it; and that 
is, neither wool nor flax ;-*make, make any 
thing of it but a vile» hypocritical coat for 
me ; — &at I never can say sub Jcne (wfaatp 
ever Juno might) that *'it is a pleiAire to 
" be wet" 

h, SntEBTE. 



• This ollinioiii ii improper. : A gfeiltre edfinOtj 
8igiiifle8alov6*poti(n9>i-vulMi|iai|tod u a noon 
firom the verb fkiUraU^ it miutiltJKA^tfnnKfr, not 
a ntefter.— <;ioth is MHilllitaM|M|^M purpoM of 
drainuLg, by mcai^eCllivnMW^gptery tubes ; but 
its actlcm i8cni]t£|ttfo pfailtxatioa. .His meaning » 
obviouK enough; N^Tias be drew up tJw ft-afment 
without fltopfing M.I^ni ^ I was infohneil. it is no 
wonder be -chid Ij^iBie application of some of his 
ttou. 
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THE FRAGMENT. 



CHAP. I. 

Shaming two Things ; firsts ^Bhat a Rabe- 
laic F^low LoNOiNiis Rabeuaicvs is: 
andf teconJltff ktm eavaHerly he begigu 
Book. 



JMhr data tnd thrice-rcveiend brethren, om 
well ArchbiBhapB and Biahopsi as the rest 
of the inferior clergy \ wouU H not be a 
glorious thmg, if any man of genius and 
capacity amongst us for such a work, was 
fully bent within himself to sit down imme- 
diately and compose a thorough-stitched 
system of the KEarKOPAXDiA, fldrly setting 
forth to the best of his wit and memory, 
and collecting for that purpose all that is 
needful to be known and understood of that 

art? Of what arti cried Panuroe. — 

Good God! answered Lokginvs (making 
an exclamation, but taking care at the 
same time to moderate his voice,) why, of 
the art of making all kinds of your theo- 
logical, hebdodomical, ipstrummical, hum- 
drummical what-d'ye-call-ems — I vrill be 
shot, (juoth Epistemosi, if all this story of 
thitip .of a roasted horae^ is simply no more 

than :S Sausages! quoth Pantrge. 

TtKu};-hast fallen twelve feet and about five 
inches below the mark, answered Ens- 
TEMON, for I hold them to be Sermons — 
which said word (as I take the matter) 
being hut a word of low degree, for a book 
of high rhetoric — Loaoiifus Rabelaicus 
was fore-minded to usher and lead in his 
dissertation, with as much pomp and parade 
as he could afford ; — and for my own part, 
cither I know no more of Latin than my 
horse, or the Kerukopasdia is nothing but 
the art of making of 'em. — And why not. 



I we have done? — Believe me, dear souls, 
this is half in half— and if some skilf\il 
body would bat put ns in a way to do this to 
some tune — ^Tfaou woa]d*6t not have them 
chanted surely 1 quoth Triboulet, laugh* 
ing. — ^No, nor canted neither ! quoth Gth- 
VkMHCf crying — ^But what I mean, my friends, 
aays Lomoiirua Rabelaicus (who is cer- 
tainly one of the greatest critics in the 
western world, and as Rabelaic a fellow as 
ever existed) — ^whatl mean, says he, in- 
terrupting them bodi, and resuming his dis- 
course, is this, that if all the scattered rules 
of the Kervkopaeoia could be but once 
carefully collected into one code, as thick 
as Panuroe*8 head, and the whole cleanly 
digested — (pooh, says Panurge, who felt 
himself aggrieved) — and bound up» con- 
tinued LoNGiNvs, by way of a regular in- 
stitute, and tlien put into the hands of every 
licensed preacher in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, just before he began to compose, I 
maintain it — I deny it flatly, quoth Panuroe. 
— What ? answered Lonoinus RABELAicusb 
with all the temper in the world. 



CHAP. n. 

In lohich the Reader will begin to form a 
Jiufgment of what an Historical^ Draauh 
tieal, Anecdoticalf Allegorical, and Com- 
ical Kind of a Work he has got hM qf. 

HoxENAS, who had to preach next Sun- 
day (before God knows whom,) knowing 
nothing at all of the matter — was all thie 
while at it aa hard aa he could drive in the ' 
very next room : — fbr» ^having fouled two 
clean sheets of hia own, and being quite 



quoth GrMiun', of preaching them when) stuck fast in the entrance upon his third 
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^ncral division, and findiiig himself unable 
to get cither forwards or backwards with 
any grace — "Curse it," says he (thereby 
excommunicating every mother's son wlio 
should think diflferently,) " why may not a 
*' man lawfully call in for help in this, as 
" well as any other human emergency 1" — 
So without any more argumentation, ex- 
cept starting up and nimming down from 
the top shelf but one, the second volume of 
Clark — though witliout any felonious in- 
tention in BO doing, he had begun to clap 
me in (making a joint first) iive whole 
pages, nine round paragraphs, and a dozen 
and a half of good thoughts, all of a row; 
and because there was a confounded high 
gallery — ^was trouoribing it away like a 
little devil. — Now— (pioth IIomenas to 
himself, ** though I hold all this to be fair 
** and square, yet, if I am found out, there 
" will be the deuce and all to pay." — Wkjf 
are the beUs ringing backwards, you ladf 
what is all that crowd tAout, honest man ? 
HoMEMAS was got vfUik Doctor Clark's 
back, Sir, — And what of that, my lad? 
Why, an* please you, he has broke his 
neck, and fractured his skull, and befouled 
himself into the bargain, by a fail from the 
pulpit two stories high, Alas! poor Ho- 
MENA8 ! HoM EKA8 has douc his business ! — 
HoHENAS will never preach more while 
breath is in his body. — ^No, faith, I shall 
never again be able to tickle it off as I have 
done. I may sit up whole winter nights 
baking my blood with hectic watchings, 
and write as solid as a father of the church 
—or I may sit down whole summer days, 
evaporating my spirits into the finest 
thoughts, and write as florid as a motber 
of it — ^In a word, I may compose myvalf 
off my legs, and preach till I burst— and 
when I have done, it will be worse than if 
not done at all. — Pray Mr, Such-a-one, who 
held forth last Sunday? Doctor Clark, 
I trow, says one. Pray what Doctor Clark 1 
toys a second. Why, Houenas's Doctor 
Clark, quoth a third, O rare Hohenas ! 
cries a fourth ; your servant, Mr. Hombias, 
quoth a ./J/U.— 'Twill be all over with me, 
by Heaven — I may as well put the book 
firom whence I took it.— Here Homenas 
burst into a flood of taan^ which falling 
down helter-skelter, diqg dong, without 
any kind of intenmsBion for six mmutes 



and almost twenty-five seconds, had a mar- 
vellous effect upon his discourse; for the 
aforesaid tears, do you mind, did so temper 
the wind that was rising upon the aforesaid 
discourse, but fUling for the most pert per- 
pendicularly, and hitting the spirits at right 
angles, which were mounting horizontally 
all over the surface of his liarangue, they 
not only played the devil and all with the 
sublimity-^bnt moreover tlie said tears, by 
their nitrous quality, did so refrigerate, 
precipitate, and hurry down to the bottom 
of his soul, all the viuavory particles 
wliich lay fermenting (as you saw) in the 
middle of his conception, that he went on 
in the coolest and chastest style (fiir a 
soliloquy, I tliink) that ever mortal man 
uttered. 

"^This if mlly and tmljr a very hard 
" case," continued IIoiibus to himself.^ 
Paihtroe, by the bye, and all the comfuxj 
in the next room, hearing^ all along evciy 
salable he apoke : Ibr you must know, that 
notwithstanding Panobse had opened his 
mouth as wide as he could for his blood, in 
order to give a round answer to Ijosqisv* 
Rabelaicu8*8 interrogation, which con- 
cluded the last chapter — yet Ho»K!ia8 9 
rhetoric hod poured in so like a torrent, 
slapdash through the wainscot amon^rst 
them, and happening at that uncritical 
crisis when Panurge had just put his U|,Hy 
face into the above-said posture of defence 
— ^that he stopt short — ^he did indeed, and, 
though his head waa full of matter, and he 
had screwed up every nerve and muscle 
belonging to it, till all cried crack again, 
in Older to give 'a due projectile force to 
what he was going to let fly full in Las- 
GINV8 Rabelaicd8*b tootli, who sat ovc^ 
against him — Yet for all that, he had the 
continence to contain himself, for he stopt 
short, I say, without uttering one word ex- 
cept Z— ds. — ^Many reasons may be as- 
signed for this, but the most true, the most 
strong, the most hydrostatical, and tlie most 
philosophical reason, why Panurog did not 
go on, was — ^thatthe fbre-mcntioned torrent 
did so drown his voice that he had none 
lefl to go on with. — God help him, poor felr 
low ! 80 he stopt short (as I have told yoa 
before,) and all the time Homenas waa 
speaking, he baid not another wocd, good 
or bad, but stood gtififg and itiriiigi like 
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what yoQ please — so that the break, marked 
thna— which Homenas's grief had made in 
the Biiddle of his discourse, which he coMd 
no more help than he could fly — ^produced 
no other change in the room where Lon- 
oiifus Rabelaicus, EpurrmoN, Gtmnajbt, 
TRiBOULrr, and nine or ten more honest 
blades, had got Kerukbpaedizing together, 
but that it gave time to Gymnast to give 
Pamubok a good squashing chuck under 



his double chin ; which Panuroe taking in 
good part, and just as it was meant by 
Gyxmabt, lie forthwith shut his moutb-^ 
and gently sitting down upon a stool, though 
somewhat eccentrically and out of neigh- 
bor's row, but listeniag as all the rest did 
with might and main, they plainly and dis- 
tinctly heard every syllable of what you 
will find recorded in the very next chapter. 
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A GOOD WARM WATCH-COAT. 



As the following piece wu suppressed 
during the lifetime of Mr. Stome, and as 
there are some grounds to believe that it 
was not intended by him for publication, on 
apology may be deemed necessary for in- 
serting it in the present edition of his works. 
It must be acknowledged, that a mere je%i 
d'esprit relating to a private dispute, which 
could interest only a few, and which was 
intended to divert a small circle of friends, 
was, with great propriety, concealed while 
it might tend to revive departed animosities, 
or give pain to any of the persons who were 
concerned in so trifling a contest And 
these considerations seem to have had 
weight with those to whom the MS. was 
intrusted, it not having been made public 
until many years «ftcr it was written, nor 
until most of the gentlemen mentioned in 
it were dead. Afler the lapse of more than 
twenty years, it may be presumed that there 



can be no impropriety in giving one of the 
earliest of Mr. Sterne's bagatelles a place 
among his more important performancea 
The riightest sketches of a genius are too 
valuable to be neglected ; and the present 
edition would bo incomplete, if this compo- 
sition, written immediately before Thstram 
Shandy, and which may be considered as 
the precursor of it, was omitted. As the 
whole of it alludes to fkctB and circumstan- 
ces confined to the eity of York, it will be 
necessary to observe, that it was occasioned 
by a controversy between Dr. Fountayne 
and Dr. Topliam, in the year 1758, on a 
charge made by the latter against the fi)nner, 
of-n breach of promise, in withholding fitxn 
him some preferment, which he had reason 
to expect For the better illustration of 
this little satire, a few notes are added, frooi 
the pamphlets which ap||pared while this 
insignificant difier«nce was agitating. 
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Sir, 
In my last, for want of something better 
to write about, I told you what a world of 
fending and proving we have had of late in 
this village''' of ours, about an old cast pair 
of black plush breeches,! which John,| our 
parish-clerk, about ten years ago, it seems, 
had made a promise of to one Trim,} who 
is our sexton and dog-whipper. — To this 



ton. 



* York. 

t The CommiBaanrship of Pickering and Pockling- 



/ /)r. John FV>uiitayiie, Dean of York. 
f Dr, Topbam. 



you write me word, that you have had more 
than either one or two occasions to know a 
great deal of the shifly behavior of the said 
master Trim, — and tliat you are astonished, 
nor can you for your soul conceive, how so 
worthless a fellow, and so worthless a thing 
into the bargain, could become the occasioo 
of so much racket as I have represented. 

Now, though you do not say expreasly 
you could wish to hear any more about it, 
yet I sec plainly enough I have raised your 
curiosity ; and therefore, from the same mo- 
tive that I slightly mentioned it at all in 
m^ W^\^\Xj(!;i^\ Hi^\^>3^ ^ve yoo a full 
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and very circumstantial account of the 
whole afiair. 

But, before I be^n, I must first set you 
ri^ht in one very material }K)int, in whicli 
I luLTe misled you, as to tlie true cause of all 
this apraar amongst us, — whicli does not 
take its rise* as I then told you, from the 
ajBEur of tfae fareechcs ; but, on tlie contrary, 
the whole affiur of tlie breeches has taken 
its rise from it — ^To understand which, 
you moat know, that the first be|Tinniug 
of the squabble was not betwixt John 
the parish-clerk and Trim the sexton, but 
betwixt the parson* of tlie parish and the 
said master Trim, about an old tcatch-coat,\ 
that had hung up many years in the church, 
which Trim had set his heart upon; and 
nothing would serve Trim but he must take 
It home, in order to have it converted into 
a warm under-petticoat for his wife, and a 
jerkin Px himself against winter ; which, 
in a plaintiVe tone, he most humbly begged 
his Reverence would consent to. 

I need not tell you, Sir, who have so often 
felt it, that a principle of strong compassion 
transports a generous mind sometimes be- 
yond what is strictly right; — tlie parson 
was wittiin an ace of being an honorable 
example of this very crime ; for no sooner 
did the distinct words — petticoat , — ^[HMr, — 
life, — trarwi, — winter, strike upon his ear, 
but his heart warmed ; and, before Trim had 
well got to the end of his petition (being a 
gentleman of a frank open temper) he told 
him he was welcome to it with all his heart 
and soul. But Trim, says he, as you see I 
am but just got down to my living, and 
am an utter stranger to all parish^matters, 
knowing nothing about this old watch-coat 
you beg of me, having never seen it in 
my life, and, therefore, cannot be a judge 
whether 'tis fit for such a purpose ; or, if 
it is, in truth, know not whether *tis mine 
to bestow upon you or not, — ^you must have 
a week or ten days' patience, till I can make 
some inquiries about it ; — and if I find it is 
in my power, I tell you again, man, your 
wife is heartily welcome to an under-petti- 



* Dr. Hutton, Archbishop of York. 

t A patent place in the gill of the ArchbiRhop. 
which had been given to Dr. Topham for hia life, and 
which, in 1754, he fl6)icit«I to have granted to one of 
hii Ikinily alter hia death. 



coat out of it, and you to a jerkin, was the 
thing as good again as you represent it 

It is necessary to inform yoo, Sir, in this 
place, that the parson was earnestly bent 
to serve Trim in tliis afiair, not only froin 
the motive of generosity, which I have just 
ascribed to him, but likewise from another 
motive, and that was by making some sort 
of recompense for a multitude of small sep- 
vices wliich Trim had occasionally done, 
and indeed was continually doing (as he 
was much about the house) when his own 
man was out of the way. — For all these 
reasons togetlier, I say, the parson of the 
parish intended to serve Trim in this matter 
to tho utmost of his power. All that wob 
wanting, was, previously to inquire if any 
one had a claim to it ; or whether, as it had 
time immemorial hung up in the church, 
the taking it down might not raise a clamor 
in the parish. These inquiries were the 
things that Trim dreaded in his heart: he 
knew very well, that, if the parson should 
but say one word to the churchwardens 
about it, there would be an end of the 
whole afiair. For this, and some other rea- 
sons not necessary to be told you at present, 
Trim was for allowincr no time in this mat- 
ter, — ^but on the contrary, doubled his dili- 
gence and importunity at the vicarage- 
house, — plagued the whole family to death, 
— prest his suit morning, noon, and night; 
and, to shorten my story, teased the poor 
gentleman, who was but in an ill state of 
health, almost out of his life about it 

You will not wonder when I tell yon, 
tliat all this hurry and precipitation on the 
side of master Trim, produced its natural 
efiect on the side of the parson ; and that 
was, a suspicion that all was not right at 
the bottom. 

He was one evening sitting alone in his 
study, weighing and turning this doubt 
every way in his mind, and, after an hour 
and a halfs serious deliberation upon the 
afi%dr, and running over Trim's behavior 
throughout, he was just saying to himself, 
— it must he so, — when a sudden rap at the 
door put an end to his soliloquy, and, in a 
few minutes, to his doubts too ; for a laborer 
in tlie town, who deemed himself past hia 
fifty-eecond year, had been returned by the 
constables in the militia-list^ and h& bad. 
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oomc with a groat in his hand to search the 
parish-register for his age. The parson bid 
the poor fellow put the groat into his pocket, 
and go into the kitchen, — then shutting the 
study-door, and taking down the parish- re- 
gister, — who knows, says he, but I may find 
something here about this self-same watch- 
coat ? lie had scarce unclasped the book 
in saying this, when he popped on the very 
thing he wanted, fairly wrote in the first 
page, pasted to the inside of one of the cov- 
ers, whereon was a memorandum about the 
very thing in question, in these express 
words — " Memorandum : The great watch- 
** coat was purchased and given, above two 
" hundred years ago, by the lord of the manor, 
" to this parish-church, to the sole use and bc- 
" hoof of the poor sextons thereof, and their 
" successors for ever, to be worn by them re- 
'* spectivcly in winterly cold nights in ring- 
*' ing cofnplinest passing-bells, 4^. which 
^the said lord of the manor had done in 
"piety, to keep the poor wretches warm, 
** and for the good of his own soul, for which 
" they were directed to pray," &c. — Just 
Heaven f said the parson to himself, looking 
upwards, what an escape hnve I had ! Give 
this for an under-petticoal to Trim^s wife ! 
I would not liave consented to such a dese- 
cration to be primate of all England; — 
nay, / would not have disturbed a single 
button of it for all my tythes. 

Scarce were the words out of his mouth, 
when in pops Trim with the whole subject 
of tlic exclamation under both his arms, — I 
say under both his arms, for he had actually 
got it ript and cut out ready (his own jerkin 
under one arm, and the petticoat under the 
other) in order to carry to the taylor to be 
made up; and had just stepped in, in high 
spirits, to show the parson how cleverly it 
had held out 

There are many good similies subsist^ 
ing in the world, but which I have time 
neither to recollect nor look for, which 
would give you a strong conception of tlic 
astonishment and honest indignation which 
this unexpected stroke of Trim's impudence 
impressed upon the parson's looks ; — ^let it 
suffice to say, that it exceeded all fair de- 
scription, — as well as all power of proper 
resentment, — except this, that Trim was 
ordered, in a stem voice, to lay the bundles 
dowa upon tlic tabic, — to go about his busi- 



ness, and wait upon him, at Ids peril, tho 
next morning, at eleven precisely. — Against 
this hour, like a wise man, the parson had 
sent to desire John the parish-clK-k, who 
bore an exceeding good character, as a man 
of truth, and who having, moreover, a pretty 
freehold of about eighteen pounda a year 
in the township, was a leading man in it; 
and, upon the whole, was such a one, of 
whom it might be said, that he rather did 
honor to his office than that his office did 
honor to him ; — him he sends for, with the 
churchwardens, and one of the sidesmen, a 
grave knowing old man, to be present;— 
for, as Trim had withheld the whole truth 
from the parson touching the watch-coat, he 
thought it probable he would as certainly do 
the same thing to others. Though this, I 
said, was wise, the trouble of the precau- 
tion might have been spared, — ^because the 
parson's character was unblemished, — and 
he had ever been held by the world in the 
estimation of a man of honor and integrity. 
— Trim's character, on the contrary, was as 
well known, if not in the world, at least in 
all the parish, to be that of a little dirty, 
pimping, pettifogging, ambidextrous fellow, 
— who neither cored what he did or said of 
any, provided he could get a penny by it 
This might; I said, have made any precau- 
tion needless ; — but you must know, as the 
parson had in a manner but just got down to 
his living, he dreaded the consequences of 
the least ill-impression on his first entrance 
among his parishioners, which would have 
disabled him from doing them the good be 
wished : — so that, oat of regard to his flock, 
more than the necessary care due to him- 
self, — he was resolved not to lie at the mercj 
of what resentment might vent, or malice 
lend an ear ta 

Accordingly the whole matter was re- 
hearsed, from first to last, by the parson, in 
the manner Fve told you, in the hearing of 
John, tlie parish-clerk, and in the presence 
of Trim. 

Trim had little to say for himself, except 
" that the parson had absolutely pnxniwd 
to befriend him and his wife in the afiair, 
to the utmost of his power ; that the watcb- 
coat was certainly in his power, and that 
he might still give it him^- if he pleased." 

To tiiis tlie parson's reply was short, but 
strong : ** That nothing was in his/oiQer to 
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do, but what he could do honestly ^— that, 
in giving the coat to him and his wife, he 
should do a manifest wrong to fhe next 
sexton, tlie great watcb«oat bemg the moet 
comfortable part of the place;— that he 
should, moreover, injure the right of his 
own BUCceMOTi who would be Just bo 
much a worse patron as the wortfa of the 
coat amounted to; sad, in a wotdy he de- 
clared, that his Whole intent in promising 
that coat, was cliarity to Trim, but wronff 
to no man; — that was a reserve, he said, 
made in all cases of this kind : and he de- 
clared solemnly, tn verte Mocerdoiis, that 
tliis was his meaning, and was so under- 
stood by Trim himself.*' 

With the weight of this truth, and the 
great good sense and strong reason wliich 
accompanied all the parson said on the sub- 
ject, — poor Trim was driven to his last shift, 
and begged ho might be suffered to plead 
his right and title to the watch-coat, if not 
by promise, at least fay servitude ;— it was 
well known how much he was entitled to 
it upon these scores : That he had blacked 
the parson's shoes without count, and greas- 
ed his boots above fifty times : that he had 
run for eggs in tlie town upon all occasions, 
— whetted the knives at all hours, catched 
his horse, and rubbed him down: — that, for 
his wife, she had been ready upon all occa- 
sions to char for them ; and neither he nor 
she, to tlie best of his remembrance, ever 
took a farthing, or any thing beyond a mug 

of ale. ^To this account of his scrvioea^ 

he begged leave to add those of his ^virfics, 
which, he said, liad been equally great. — 
He affirmed, and was ready, he aid, to make 
it appear, by a number of witnesses, " he 
had drunk his Reverence's health a thou- 
sand times (by the bye, he did not add out 
of the parson's own ale) — that he had not 
only drunk his own health, but wished it, 
and never came to the honse but asked his 
man kindly how he did ; that, in particular, 
about lialf a year ago, when his Ro'erence 
cut his finger in paring an apple, he went 
half a mile* to ask a cunning woman what 



was good to staunch blood ; and actually re- 
turned with a cobweb in his breeches' pockeL 
Nay, says Trim, it was not a fortnight agOb 
when your Reverence took that strong 
pOTge, that I went to the far end of the 
whole town to borrow you a close-stool, and 
came back, as the neighbors who flouted 
me will all bear witness, with the pan upon 
vtj head, and never thought it too much." 
Trim concluded this pathetic remonstrance 
with saying, ^he hoped his Reverence's 
heart would not mShr him to requite so 
many faithful services fay so unkuid a return: 
that if it was so^ as he was tlie first, so ho 
hoped he should be the last example of a 
man of his condition so treated."— This 
plan of Trim's defence, wliich Trim had 
put himself upon, could admit of no other 
reply than a general smila — Upon the 
whole, let me infivm you, that all that could 
be said pro and con^ on both sides, being 
fliirly heard, it was plain tliat Trim in every 
part of this affair had behaved very ill ; — 
and one thing, which was never expected to 
be known of him, happened, in the course of 
this debate, to come out against him, namely, 
that he hod gone and told the parson, before 
he had ever set foot m his parish,'*' tJiat John, 
his parisli-clerk, his churchwardens, and 
some of the heads of the parish, were a 
parcel of scoundrels. — Uiwn the upshot, 
TVim was kick'd out of doors, and told, at 
his peril, never to come there again. 

At first. Trim hufi^d and bounced most 
terribly, — swore he would get a warrant, — 
that nothing would serve him but he would 
call a by-law, and tell the whole parish 
how the parson had misused him ; but cool- 
ing of that, as fearing the parson might 
possibly bind him over to his good behavior, 
and, for aught lie knew, might send him to 
the house of correction, he lets the parson 
alone, and, to revenge himself, falhs foul upon 
the clerk, who has no more to do in the 
quarrel than you or I, — rips up the promise 
of tlie old — cast pair of black — plush — 
breedies ; and raises an uproar in tlie town 
about it, notwithstanding it had slept ten 



* " Long before any thinir of my patoiit wns Uwught 
"of. I not only most sincerely lamvnUnl tiKi Arch- 
" hishop'a illiit'H, but iiiadu it my biisiiicfj to iiii|iiirL> 
" aftur evury plan! ami reiiM.fly tbat iiii^ht thMp li» 
" Grace in liia complainti." Eitracl of a Letter from j and that Ik would fiml ii very dfj^ctlt, if not impogsibU, 
Dr. 7Vi!pAaai, p.^(^ Dr. fbtrnteyiu'tf Aiuvcr. j to live upon good turiua wiih ilicui 

3B 



* In Dr. Fountayuc'B painpldct. p. IR and 10, Dr. 
Ttipliain is cliarc«id wiUi having; .iMsiircd Archbiahop 
[flit Inn, In fun: b^^r.'iiiic into tbGdi(*n;tiP, tbat tlieDean 
and Chapter of York wt-n; a n<1 of giranpe people: 
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years; — but all this, you must know, is 
looked upon in no otiicr liglit but as an artful 
stroke of generalship in Trim to raise a dust, 
and cover himself under the dis^ccful 
chastisement he has undergone. 

If your curiosity is not yet satislSed, — ^I 
will now proceed to rolatc tlic Batih of the 
Breeches, in the same exact luanner I have 
done that of the Watch-Coat 

Bo it known tficn, that about ten yoKa 
ago, when John was appointed parish-clerk 
of this church, this said Trim took no small 
pains to get into JohnV good graces, xu 
order, as it afterwards appeared, to coax a 
promise out of him of a pair of lirecches, 
which John liod tlien by him, of black pluah, 
not much the worse for wearing. — Trim 
only begged for God's sake to have them 
bestowed upon him when John should think 
fit to cast them. 

Trim was one of those kind of men who 
loved a bit of finery in his heart ; and would 
rather have a tatter'd ng of a better body*E<, 
than tlie best plain whole thing his wife 
could spin him. 

John, who was naturally unsuspicious, 
made no more diiliculty uf promising the 
breeches tlian the parson had done in prom- 
ising tlic great coat; and indeed witli some- 
thing less reserve, — because the breeches 
were Jolm's own ; and he could give them, 
without wrong, to whom he thought fit. 

It happened, I was going to say unluckily, 
but I should rather say most luckily for 
Trim, for he was the only gainer by it, that 
a quarrel, about some six or eight weeks 
after this, broke out betwixt the* /afe par- 
son of the parish and John the clerk. Some- 
body (and it was thought to be nobody but 
Trim) had put it into the parson's head, 
" that John's f desk, in the church, was at 
" tlic least four inches higher than it sliould 
" be ; — that the tiling gave ofibncc, and was 
** indecorous, inasmucli as it ap|)roache(l too 



''down as it should be.** — John made no 
other reply, but ** that the desk was not of 
*Miis raising; — tliat 'twas not one haii^ 
"breadth higher than he found it; — and 
** that as he found it, so he would leave it 
^ In short, he would neither make an en- 
** craachmcut, neither would he snfier one." 
— The UUe psnon might have his virtues, 
but the leading part of his character was 
not humility ;^-'aD that John*s stifineas in 
this point w^s not likely to reconcile mat- 
ters.— ^This was Trim's harvest 

Aflcr a friendly liiiit to John to stand hu 
ground, away hioi Trim to make his mar- 
ket at the vicarage. — What passed tliorc 
I will not say, intending not to be unchari- 
table; so shall content myself with only 
guessing at it from the sudden change that 
appeared in Trim's dress for tlie better;— 
tor he had left his old ragged coat, hat, and 
wig, in the stable, and was come forth 
strutting across the churdiyaxd, yclad in a 
good cliari table cast coat, large hat, and 
wig, whicli the parson had just given him. 

*'lIo! ho! hollo I John," cries Triui, 

in an insdeat bravo, as loud as ever he 
could bawl, — ** see hero, my lad, how fine 
" I am !" — Tlie uiore sliame fir you, an- 
swered John, seriously. — Do you think, 
Trim, sa)'^ lie, such finery, gained by such 
services, becomes you, or can wear well ! 
— Fy upon it, Trim, I ooold not have ex- 
pected this from yoo, considering wlmt 
friendship you pretended, and how kind 1 
have ever been to you ; how many shillings 
and sixpences I have generously lent you 
in your distressea — Nay, it was but the 
other day that I promised you tliese black 

plush breeches I have on. Rot your 

breeches, quoth Trim (for Trim*s brain was 
half-tamed with his new finery), rot your 
breeches, says he, — I would not take them 
up were they laid at my door; — give tlicm, 



it 



and be d— d to you, to whom you like : — 
near upon a level with tlic parson's desk I would have you to know, I can liave a 



"itself" — ^This hard^^hip the parson com- 
plained of loudly ; anrl told John one day 
after prayers, " he could bear it no longer : 
*'and would have it altered, and brought 



* Archbitihop Herring. 

t TliiH alludL'8 tu tlic riglit of npimiiitiii.!; prcarliur.s 
fbr Uicv.icant Btnll», which Dr. rouiiiayiifv u^ Uuaii 
of York, cluituvil ii^aiiiBl the An liltK^liup. 



l>etter pair of the jKirson's any day in the 

week. John told him plainly, as his 

word had once jmsscd him, he had a spirit 
al)ove taking advantage of his insolence, in 
giving thorn away to another; — ^but to tell 
him his mind freely, he tliought he had got 
so many favors of tliat kind, and wtis so 
likely to got many more lor the same ser- 
j vices, of the parson, tliat he had better give 
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up the breeches with good-nature, to Home 
one who would bo more tlmnkiul lor them. 
Hero John montioQcd Mark * Slender 
(who it Ecenis the day before had asked 
John for thcin) not knowing tliey were 
under promise to Trim.-^— " Come, Trim, 
Bays he, let poor Mark have them, — you 
knuw ho has not a pair to his a—; besides, 
you see he is ju£t of my size, and they will 
fit to a T : whereas^ if i give *em to you, 
look ye, they are not wortli much; and, 
besidcfs you could not get your backside 
into tliein, if you hod them, witliout tearing 
them all to pieces.** — ^Every tittle of this 
was most undoubtedly true ; for Trim, you 
must know, by foul-feeding, and playing 
the good-fellow at the porson^s, was grown 
somewhat gross about the lower parts, ^ 
910/ hlv^hf*r; so that, 08 all John said upon 
the (x^casion was fact, Trim, with much 
adn, and aflcr a hundred hyitns and Iwhst 
at la.st, out of mere coinpnakiD to Mark, 
siirns^\ srah, and dcliven up all rigrTi 
inlvrcst, and jfrtfrnsioiu tokf/tsoevirt in 
and to the said Brtrrhes^ thereby kind- 
ing //wf hfirg, cxecutortf adrnhiistratarst 
and assiij^^ns, nnur more to call the said 
claim III QUESTION, — All this renunciation 
was set fortli in an nuiplc manner, to be in 
pure pity to Mark's nakedness; — but tlic 



&.C. were taken down, they were imme- 
diately given (John having a great say in 
it) to William l)oe,* who understood very 
well what uoc to make of them. 

As for the old brecclies, poor Mark lived 
to wear them but a f^hort time ; and they 
got into tlie possession of Lorry Slim,t an 
unlucky wight, by whom they are still 
worn: — in truth, as you will guess, they 
ore very thin by this time. 

But Lorry has a light heart; and what 
recommcndB them to him is this, — ^That, as 
thin as they are* he knows that Trim, let 
him say what he will to the contrary, still 
envies the powessor of them ; and, with all 
liis pride, would bo very glad to wear them 
af^4ir him. 

Upon this fboting have these afiairs slept 
quietly for near ten years;— and would 
have slept fbr over,^ but fbr the unlucky 
kick-bout, which, as I aid, has ripp'd this 
squabble up afreah ; so that it was no longer 
ago than last week, that Trim met and in- 
sulted John in the public town-way, before 
a hundred people ;{ — tax*d him with the 
promise of t lie old cast pair of black breeches, 
notwithstanding Trim*s solemn renuncia- 
tion; — twitted him with the pulpitpclotli 
and velvet cushion ; — as good as told him 
he was irmorant of the common duties of 



secret was. Trim h:ul an eye to, and finnly'his clerkship; adding, very insolently, that 



expected in his own mind, the great green 
pill pit-cloth,! and old velvet cushion, which 
were that year to be taken down ; — which, 
by the bye, could he have wheedled John a 
second time, as he had hoped, would have 
made up the loss of the breeches Kfdn&ld. 
Now you must know, this puliMt-cloth 
and cushion were not in John's gift, but in 
the churchwardens*,} &c However, as I 
said above, that John was a leading man in 
the parish, Trim knew he conid hdp hhn 
to *em if he would ; — but John had got a 
surfeit of him, — so when the pulpit-cloth, 

■• Dr. Hrnithwnito. 

t Extraci of a loitor from Dr. Tophnm to Pr. Foim- 
tnyiiL*:— "As I>r. Wnni has propowHl to rooii^ii tttb 
*' juiiMlirlion of Pirkt-riiifi ami Pockliiulon to Dr. 
** Brail liwnitn. if you lave not ,iny ntlirr objection, I 
"sh.ill vpry readily pive up ulint intfre$t ariin to 
" nu.> in U)e» jnri«iliriioii« fVoni y<iiir friendship and 
" n.'frnrd."— p. 5. nf Dr. nHHtayuc's ^nsvtr to Dr. 
Tophnm. 

I Thf Connnisipnrysliip of ilir» Di.»nn of York, and tly 
Conniniti!*ar>>Iiip of IIk* 1)i-an and Ctiapltir uf Yurk. 

5 Tin* lucnilM'M 'if tin* ^".Klpt^r. 



he knew not so much as to g'ivo out a com- 
mon psalm in tune. 

John cootented himself by giving a plain 
answer to every article that Trim had laid 
to \i\B char^, and appealed to his neigh- 
bors, who remembered tlie whole affair ;— 
and, as he knew there was never any thing 
to be got bj wrestling with a chimney- 
sweeper, he was fjfoing to take his leave of 
Trun for ever. But hold, — the mob by this 
time had <70t round them, and tlieir high 
mij^litinesses insisted upon having Trim 
tried uixtn the spot. 

Trim was accordingly tried ; and after a 
full hearing, was convicted a second time, 
and handled more roughly by one or more 
of them tliaii even at the parson^s. 



* Mr. Htnblw. 

t Mr. Pli.Tnc liimsrlf. 

1 ,\t thi* f^-jwionsdinner. when* Dr. Topham charged 
Dr. rouuia>'nc with tlw breach of his iromiw, in 
civing tli<> (.'nminisearyMiipuf rucklington and Tick* 
••riuL' tu unutlwr iiereun. 
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— ^Trim, pays one, arc you not ashamed 
of yourscllf to moke all tliis rout and dis- 
turbance in the town, and set nciglibors 
together by the ears, about on oldi — ^worn- 
out, — pair of cast— breeches, not worth half 
a crown ? Is there a cost coot, or a place 
in the whole town, that will bring you in 
a shilling, but what you have snapped np 
like a greedy hound as you ore 1 

In the first place, are you not sexton and 
dog-whipper,* worth tlirce pounds a year? 
Then you begged the churchwardens to let 
your wife have the wnihing and daniing 
of the church-linen, wliich brmgs you in 



be equalled by one aninlhl in the crcaliaDr 
and surpassed by none. 

i am, Sir, 

Yours, &e.&G. 



POSTSCRIPT. 



I RAVI broke open my letter to infoim 
you, that I missed the opportunity of send- 
ing it.by the mwenger, who, I expected, 
would havo called upon me in hiH xetoni 
throDfrh this village to York; so it Iioa hin 



a week or ten days by me.— I am not sorry 
thirteen shillings and fbu]>pencc: — tlien for tlic disappointment, because something 
you have sLx sIiilliiigB and eight-pence for ; has since happened, in oontinuation of this 



oiling and blinding vp the clock ; both paid 
you at £aster : — the pounder's place, which 
is worth for^ BhilUnga a year, you have got 
that too:^you are the bailiff, which the 
late parson got yon, which brings you in 
forty shillings more. 

Besides ail this, you have six pounds a 
year paid you quarterly, fur being mole- 
catcher to the parish. — ^Ay* says the luck- 
less wight above-mentioned (who was stand- 
ing close by him with the plush breeches 
on), ** you are iwt only mole-catcher. Trim, 
'* but you catch stray conies too in tiic dtxrh, 
'* and you pretend a license for it ; which, 
" I trow, will be looked into at the next 
"quarter-sessions." — ^I maintain it, I have 
a license, says Trim, blushing as red as 
scarlet,— I have a license; andt as I farm 
a warren in the next paridi, I will catch 
conies every liour in the night. — yote caJtch 
conies! says a toothless old woman just 
passing by. 

This set the mob ^-laughing, and sent 
every man home in perfect good-lunnor, 
except Trim, wno waddled very slowly oS 
witli that kind of inflexible gravity only to 



*"In the firot place, would anyone inmcincttaat 
" Dr. 1'ni^aiii, whu wa? now MnMtor of tlic FaruUieK. 
" — OnuniHsary to tlie Arrlibiahop of York.— OfliGial 
"to tlie Arrhilcacon of York,— OiHcial to the Arrh- 
"deacon of the Kast Riding,— Official to tl)c Arch- 
*' deacon of ricvcland.— Official to tin pccnliar juris- 
•* diction of Howdcnfihire,— Official totlic PreciMitor.- 
" Oflicial to the Clianccllor of thr; Church of York,- 
"and Official to Boveral of tJM; Prcbundaricti tlicreof, 
" could acn.'pt of so |KKir an addition an a C'oniniiHs.'iry- 
"tdiip of Hvn fiuinvM \vt annum ?"'- /'. 6" nf Vr 
I'bmntayiWt Anavcr to Dr. Ttfpkam. 



afltir, which I am tliereby enabled to trans- 
mit to yon, all under one trouble. 

When I finidied the above account, I 
tboogbt (as did every soul in the iiarish) 
Trim liad met with ao thorough a rebuff 
from John the parishnderk, and the townV 
folks, who all touk against him, tliat Trim 
wpuld be glad to be quiet, and let the mat- 
ter tcsL 

But it seems it is not half an Iiour aso 
since Trim* sallied forth again ; and, having 
borrowed a sow-goldcr's horn — with li.inl 
blowing he got tlic whole town roimd Iiim, 
nnd endeavored to rai«; a disturlwnce, and 
fififht the whole batfle over again ; — allcjrod, 
That he had been used in tlio la^t fray 
worse than the dog ; not by John the par- 
it^h-clerk, for I should not, (^uoth Trim, 
have valued him a rush single hands ;~but 
an tiie town sided with him ; and twelve 
men in hurkrum\ set upon me, all at once, 
and kept mc in play at swordVpoint tbr 
thrco faoun together. 

Beaides, quoth Trim, there were two 
miriM^gotten knaves in Kendal-gxeeii, wlio 
lay all the while in ambush in John^s own 
boon; and thoy, all sixteen, came upon 
my back, and let drive at me all together: 
plague, says Trim, of all cowards. 
Trim repeated his story above a dozen 
times, which mode some of the neighbors 
pity him, thinking the poor fellow crack- 



* Alloding to Dr. Topiiam'a Rrply to Dr. Fountaync's 
Aniwer. 

t In Dr. Tophanf n Rttply, be afimrta, that Dr. Foun- 
tayni!'H Anfiwcr wa? the tkitd and offtprhtg of nnf 
\pnrcTit«, v- 1. 
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i*d, and that he actually believed what 
he said. 

After this Trim dropped the afikir of the 
bfecches, and began a fresh dispute about 
the readiog-desk ; which I told you had oc- 
casioned some small dispute between the 
late parson and John some years ago.^ 
This reading-desk, as you will observe, 
was but an episode wove into the main 



and tell yoa what kind of stand Trim has 
actually made behind the said desk: — 
'^Neighbors and townsmen all, I will be sworn 
before my Lord Mayor, that John and his 
nineteen men in buckram have abused me 
worse than a dog, for they told you that I 
played fast-and-go-loose with the late parson 
and him in tliat old dispute of theirs about 
tlie reading'desk ; and that I made matters 



story by Ac bye ; lor the main afikir was worse between them, and not better." 



the battle ^ the breeches and the great 
coat. 

However, Trim being at last driven out 
of these two citadels, — ^he has seized hold, 
in liis retreat, of this reading-desk, with a 
view, as it seems, to take shelter behind it 

I cannot say but the man has fought it 
out obstinately enough ; and, had his cause 
been good, I should have really pitied him. 
For, when he was driven out of the great 
watch-coat^ you see he did not run away. 
No; — he retreated behind the breeches; 
and wlien he could make nothing of it be- 
hind the breeches, he got behind the read- 
ing-desk. To what other hold Trim will 
next retreat, the politicians of this village 
arc not agreed. Some think his next move 
will be towards the rear of the parson'' s 
i)Oot : but as it is thought he cannot make a 
long stand tliere, others are of opinion. 
That Trim will once more in his life get 
hold of the parson's horse, and charge upon 
him, or perhaps behind him; but as the 
horse is not easy to be caught, the more 
general opinion is, That, v/hen he is driven 
out of the reading-desk, he will make his 
last retreat in such a maimer, as, if poanUe, 
to gain the close-stool, and defend himself 
behind it to the very hst drop. 

If Trim should make this movement, by 
my advice, he should be left, besides his 
citadel, in full possession of the field of bat- 
tle, where 'tis certain he will keep every 
body a league ofl^ and may hop by himself 
till ho is weary. Besides, as Trim seems 
bent upon purging himself, and may have 
abundance of foul humors to work ofl^ I 
think he cannot be better placed. 

But this is all matter of spccuIatioiL — 
Let me carry yod back to matter^fiusti 



Of this charge, Trim declared he was as 
innocent as the child that Mras unborn ; — 
than he would be book-sworn, he had no 
hand in it 

He produced a strong witness, and more- 
over insinuated, that John himself instead 
of being angry for what he had done in it, 
had actually thanked him. — ^Ay, Trim, says 
the wight in the plush breeches, but that 
was, Trim, the day before John found thee 
out Besides, Trim, there is nothing in 
that ; fxx the very year that you was made 
town's pounder* thou knowest well that 
I both thanked thee myself, and moreover 
gave thee a good warm supper for turning 
John Lund's oows and horses out of my 
hard corn-close, which if thou hadst not 
done (as thou told'st me) I should have lost 
my whole crop; whereas John Lund and 
Thomas Patt, who are both here to testify, 
and are both willing to take their oaths 
on't, that thou thyself wast the very fu^ 
man who set the gate open ;^-and after all 
it was not thee. Trim, 'twas the blacks 
smith's poor lad who turned them out ; — so 
that a man may be thanked and rewarded 
too for a good turn which he never did, nor 
ever did intend. 

Trim coold not snstain this unexpected 
stroke — so Trim nmrched ofi* the field with- 
out colors flying, or his horn sounding, or 
any other ensigns of honor whatever.— 
Whether, after this. Trim intends to rally 
a second time,— or whether he may not 
take it into his head to claim the victory, — 
none but Trim himself can inform you. 

However, the general opinion upon the 
whole is this. That, in three several pitch'd 
battles. Trim has been so trimnCd, as never 
disastrous hero was trimnCd before. 
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